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TO  THE  READER. 


SO  many  are  the  enoofaiiums  of  history,  both  by  ancient  and  mo* 
dem  authors,  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  further  added  to  yiiat  is 
already  extant  upon  that  subject;  and  therefote  I  shall  wave  troub- 
ling myself  or  the  reader  with  discourses  of  that  kind,  but  leave  every 
judicious  person  to  his  own  experience,  which  is  the  best  judge,  and 
will  give  the  surest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  commendations. 
He  that  rests  barely  on  the  matter  of  fact  related  in  history,  pleases 
his  fancy  for  a  moment  while  he  b  reading,  but  never  improves  his 
judgment  to  make  it  useful  in  conversation,  or  in  the  management 
of  public  afiairs.  He  gains  no  more  than  children  by  hearing  a  wio* 
ter  tale,  and  strange  stories  of  this  brave  hero,  and  that  mighty  giant, 
who  did  wonders  in  the  land  of  Utopia.  The  profitable  reader  is  he 
that  not  only  seeks  to  please  his  fancy,  but  mi^kes  use  of  his  reason 
in  observing  chiefly  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  in  ruling  and 
governing  the  world  iQ  >^ii  ^g^  ^  thb  day;  his  setting  up  and  pull- 
ing down  of  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  in  certain  periods  of  time; 
his  justice  in  punishing  wickedness,  and  therein  the  confirmation  of 
his  truth  and  holiness;  to  see  and  consider  his  wisdom,  in  ordering 
and  disposing  of  one  event  for  tlie  effecting  of  his  purpose  in  another. 
To  observe  the  causes,  progress,  and  end  of  this  or  that  accident,  this 
war,  that  revolution,  this  success,  and  that  miserable  disaster,  are  the 
main  and  chief  ends  and  designs  of  reading  of  history;  whereby  the 
understanding  and  memory  are  not  only  furnished  with  notions  of 
things  done,  and  long  since  past,  but  the  judgment  is  improved  with 
that  moral  prudence  (and  sometimes  religious  too)  as  to  be  careful 
to  avoid  the  rocks  others  have  before  split  upon;  and  to  imitate  the 
virtue  and  honourable  actions  of  others  (at  least  for  t&e  sake  of  repu- 
tation that  attends  upon  them  in  this  world).  Here  may  be  found 
examples  which  may  justly  put  Christians  to  the  blush,  who  come  not 
up  to  the  moral  virtues  of  poor  heathens  heretofore  famous  (upoa 
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that  accouDt)  in  the  ages  wherein  they  lived;   as  Themistocles  for 
his  faithfulness  to  hb  eouoiry^  Aristides  for  his  justice,  Scipio  for 
liis  chastity,  Cato  for  his  sobriety,  and  several  others  for  eminent 
and  virtuous  qualifications.    The  present  author,  and  his  history,  is 
well  known  among  the  learned  t6  h€  a  treasury  of  ancient  history. 
Amongst  otliers,  Henry  Stephen,  in  his  tract  of  Diodorus,  gives  him 
thb  bonoiiriible  etKfonium:    ilatinium  ioH§  Iwhen  inter  stellas, 
tanium  inter  omfui,  quoipmi  ml  'ft9$ira  ten^Mrtra  perverMmnt,  hi^^ 
tdricas  (si  utiKtas  poiku^  fmmn  nohptatts  aurium  habenda  M 
ratio)  noiter  hieDioda/rm  enUnere  did potesL   And  Justin  Martyr, 
and  soihe  others,  call  him  the  most  famous  author  of  all  the  Grfeek 
Historians.    AmoBgat  other  excelleiicies  of  Mm  author,  he  is  peeu* 
liarly  obsenrable  to  faute  a  regard  and  respect  to  the  providence  dP 
God  in  the  afiairs  of  this  world;  and  is  the  only  ancient  author  that 
takes  notice  in  the  coutse  of  his  history  of  the  times  wherein  the 
most  famous  histOriaiis^  pbilosOphen^  and  poets  flouririied.    Our  au- 
thor himtelf  lived  about  thifee-scort  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  a 
general  history  from  fte  beginning  of  the  world  to  bts  own  time,  in 
forty  books,  called  the  Historical  Library,  of  which  only  fifteen  arc 
extant,  the  rest  lost  by  the  ibjury  of  time.    The  five  first  are  pro- 
perly the  mythological  part  of  the  history,  more  uncertain,  and  full 
of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fables;  but  very  useful  for  the  understand- 
log  of  ancient  autiiors,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Assyrifein  mooardiy. 
They  give  an  account  of  the  affidrs  of  thb  world  from  the  beginning 
of  time  (known  to  the  heathens)  to  the  Trojan  war  exclusively :  the 
five  next  in  order  are  perished j  which  is  the  reason  the  eleventh  book 
immediately  follows,-  which  begins  witli  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  and  from  thence  the  history  is  continued  in  five  books  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  King  of  Mncedon,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  from  the  reign  of  Philip,  in  five  more,  to 
the  expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicxnor  into  Cappadocia,  containing  ao 
account  of  thin|i  done  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  years. 

The  books  are  divided  into  chapters,  for  the  ease  of  the  reader, 
who  may  thereby  the  better  pause  and  breath  when  he  thinks  fit;  and 
to  supply  a  chronological  table  in  the  ten  laai  books,  the  distinction 
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oi  times  is  observed  in  the  noted,  both  by  tbe  olyniipiadls  abd  iht 
Christian  era;  for  the  relations  in  the  first  five  books  t^efe  tohg  ht- 
fore  the  olympiads  began,  and  the  history  is  so  ancient,  that  the  cef- 
tain  times  of  persons  and  things  there  related  are,  fof  the  most  paft, 
unknown  or  very  uncertain. 

To  the  present  translation  is  added  that  of  iht  excerpts  or  frag- 
ments of  some  of  those  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus  that  are  lo^,  col- 
lected by  Fhotius  in  his  Bibliotheca,  and  by  others,  annexed  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Diodorus  published  by  Rhodoiitannus.  Ym 
have  here  likewise  a  further  addition  of  the  excerpts  of  Valerius,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1634. 

ARer  the  Fragments,  there  is  a  Supplement  ^en  out  of  QainttH 
Curtius  and  Arrianus,  to  fill  up  a  great  chasm  in  Diodorus,  ^M>dk 
seventeenth),  where  that  part  of  hiis  liistory  is  lost.  Aa  those  ^uthotil 
had  their  materials  from  him,  (as  is  not  doubted  amohg  fli^  k&rde^, 
so  it  is  but  a  piece  of  common  gratitude  to  help  him  over  the  ditch  by 
a  staff  made  out  of  his  own  pile.  That  tlie  matter  contained  in  this 
supplement  is  that  which  is  wanting  in  Diodorus,  is  apj)arent  not 
only  from  some-part  of  the  broken  history  that  is  there,  but  from  the 
index  immediately  before  the  seventeenth  book  in  Rhodomannus^s 
edition,  where  the  heads  of  the  subject  matter  are  to  be  found  in 
their  order  together,  but  nothing  of  them  iu  the  body  of  the  his- 
toxy.  The  said  heads  are  placed  over  every  distinct  subject  in  the 
said  supplement* 

But  as  to  the  translation  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  very  well  expected 
some  apology  should  be  made,  or  reason  given  for  translating  the  five 
first  books,  which  appeared  in  the  English  tongue  above  forty  years 
ago.  1  o  give,  therefore,  satisfaction  in  that  particular,  we  can  truly 
and  sincerely  say,  it  was  not  undertaken  without  some  regret,  not 
willing  to  seem  a  captious  censurer  of  other  men's  labours;  there- 
fore, to  obviate  that  suspicion,  we  are  willing  to  be  an  advocate  to 
excuse  what  was  before  done  in  this  kind,  as  to  those  five  books;  for 
the  errors  and  defects  that  appear  in  the  former  traflilation  are  chiefly 
occasioned  by  an  old  Latin  edition  of  Diodorus,  whereunto  the  trans- 
lator  wholly  applied  himself,  having  at  that  time  (without  doubt)  no 
better  an  edition  to  direct  him.  At  the  first  it  was  designed  to  Lave 
spared  so  much  time,  because  they  had  been  before  translated;  )>ut. 
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often  hearing  the  former  censured^  and  a  new  translation  desired  of 
those  five  books,  (which,  through  a  mistake,  are  divided  by  the  old 
Latin  edition  into  six,  by  taking  the  first  book  to  be  two,  because  it 
is  in  two  parts),  we  were  the  more  inclined,  and  at  length  resolved, 
to  endure  the  toil;  though  withal  we  might,  perhaps,  fall  under  cen- 
sure, in  undertaking  to  reform  the  errors  of  another,  and  yet  prove  as 
much,  if  not  more  faulty  ourselves. 

But  whatever  it  be,  We  here  present  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  inge- 
nuous reader,  togetiier  with  the  other  books,  entreating  him  to  accept 
wluit  he  judges  worthy  his  approbation,  and,  with  a  favourable  cen- 
sure, to  pass  by  the  errors  and  mistakes  he  may  espy  in  the  perusal...^ 
As  for  the  carping  Momus,  if  the  whole  were  in  all  respects  exact  and 
complete!  (which  were  a  vanity  ta  pretend),  it  were  far  more  likely 
from  such  to  meet  with  a  cavillipg  sarcasm,  than  to  be  indulged  with 
any  favourable  acceptance. 


THE  PREFACE. 


ALL  mankind  are  nuder  a  great  obligation  of  gratitude  to  tho«e 
that  have  written  universal  histories;  forasmuch  as  there  has  been 
an  honourable  contest  amongst  them  by  their  labours  and  pains,  to 
be  helpful  to  others  in  the  due  conduct  and  management  of  the 
common  affiurs  and  concerns  of  this  present  life.  For  whereas  thejr 
usher  in  a  sort  of  wholesome  instruction,  without  any  hazard  to  the 
person;  so  they  thereby  also  procure  to  their  readers  art  and  skill  in 
politics  above  the  ordinary  rate,  with  great  ease  and  security.  For 
knowledge  gained  by  experience,  thoug)i  it  brings  a  man  to  an  aptness 
to  be  quick  in  discerning  what  is  most  advisable  in  every  particular 
case,  yet  such  knowledge  is  attended  with  many  toils  and  hazards* 
And  thus  he  that  was  the  most  experienced  man  among  the  heroes*, 
viewed  many  cities,  and  came  well  to  understand  and  pry  into  the 
minds  and  tempers  of  men,  yet  it  was  with  many  troubles  and 
misfortunes :  but  knowledge  of  what  was  well  or  ill  done  by  others, 
gained  by  history,  carries  along  with  it  instructjons,  freed  from  those 
misfortunes  that  others  have  httate  experienced. 

Besides,  these  historians  have  used  their  utmost  diligence  to 
reduce  all  men,  in  their  consideration  of  them,  (who  are  united  and 
related  one  to  another  in  the  same  common  nature  and  original, 
though  far  distant  each  from  the  other  as  to  place  and  time),  under 
one  and  the  same  head,  and  common  order,  as  if  they  were  servants 
herein  to  the  Divine  Providence.  For  as  Providence  having  mar- 
shalled the  stars  (visible  to  us)  in  a  most  beautiful  frame  and  order, 
and  likewise  conjoined  the  natures  of  men  in  a  common  analogy  and 
likeness  one  to  another,  incessantly  wheels  about  every  age,  as  in  a 
circle,  imparting  to  each  what  is  before  by  fate  shared  out  and 
allotted  for  them;  so  these  historians,  by  committing  to  writing;  the 
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common  actions  of  men  through  the  whole  world,  as  if  they  were  the 
afiairsonly  of  one  city,  represent  their  labours  as  one  entire  account^ 
and  common  repertory  and  treasury  of  human  transactions.  For  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  make  use  of  the  mistakes  of 
.others,  the  better  to  order  the  course  of  our  own  lives,  and  in  the 
various  events  and  accidents  that  may  befal  us,  not  to  be  then  at  a 
loss,  and  seeking  what  is  to  be  done,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  imitate 
what4ias  been  well  done.  And  certainly,  as  to  counsel  and  advice, 
all  pnefer  ancie;iat  men  bef(^  lJM6e  that  are  yovag,  l^acMse  of  their 
pnutenoe  gaiQcd  by  a  hu^  experience.  But  bistoiy  goeii  a^  fiup 
Wyood  tiie  ksowUdge  of  old  meOj  as  we  are  sure  It  does  surmount 
all  their  caqpcrienee  in  multitfi^e  of  eaampies.  So  that  any  man  may 
joatly  look  npoo  it  as  a  tkMiig  most  profitable  and  s^vantageousj  to 
make  use  of  this  upon  all  occasions  and  accidents  of  this  life.  A^ 
far  young  men,  it  teaches  them  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  o)4g 
and  increases  and  improves  the  wisdom  of  the  i^ed:  it  fits  privnCe 
men  for  Ugh  places;  and  stirs  up  princes  (for  the  sake  of  honour 
and  ^ry)  to  those  expioits  that  may  immortalLte  their  oauies.  It 
encourages  likewise  soldiers  to  fight  the  more  courageously  for  theit 
country,  upon  tbe  hopes  of  applause  and  oommen^stiou  after  their 
daaths:  imd  as  a  curb  to  tiie  impious  and  prophaae,  it  restrains 
tiiem  iu  some  measure,  upoo  the  aocouot  of  being  ooto^  to  posterityi 
with  a  perpetual  brand  of  infamy  and  disgrace. 

What  shall  I  say?  In  hopes  of  having  the  memory  of  their  good 
acts  recorded  to  posterity  by  historians^  some  have  built  citiesj  otbjer# 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  promulgation  of  good  and  wholesome 
laws:  many  also,  upon  this  account,  have  set  their  wits  at  work  to 
invent  arts  and  sciences  for  the  good  of  mankind*  And  whereas 
complete  happiness  is  made  up  of  all  perfectums  centering  in  eaie^ 
history  consequently  is  to  bear  away  the  priee,  whiob  is  the  cause  of 
all  those  commendable  and  glorious  elfects;  for  it  is  most  certmu^ 
slie  is  the  preserver  of  the  virtues  of  worthy  men  in  posterity;  m 
eternal  witness  to  the  cowardice  and  impiety  of  others;  and  a  beuei- 
factor  to  all  niankind  in  general.  For  if  a  fine  spun  story,  consistiog 
merely  of  fictions  told  of  things,  done  among  the  spirits  below,  tends 
much  to  the  prooioting  of  piety  and  justice,  how  much  more  then 
may  we  conclude  tliat  history,  the  most  noble  assertrix  of  truth,  and 
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nothiug  at  all  to  our  well-being;  or  they  are  as  hurtful  one  way^  as 
they  are  useful  and  profitable  another ;  and  tome  of  them  even  oppose 
the  truth  with  downright  lies. 

But  history  only  (wherein  words  and  things  agree)  comprehends 
in  writing,  what  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable;  for  who  cannot 
discern  but  that  it  persuades  to  justice;  condemns  the  wicked  and 
vicious;  praises  the  good,  and  greatly  improves  the  understanding  of 
the  readers?  And  therefore,  when  we  saw  these  sort  of  writers  deser- 
vedly in  great  esteem,  we  were  stirred  up  to  an  earnest  study  of 
prosecuting  the  same  subject. 

But  when  we  seriously  consider  the  authors  that  have  been  before 
us,  though  we  highly  approve  of  their  method  and  design,  as  far  as 
we  may  justly;  yet  we  conceive  their  writings  are  nut  altogether 
composed  to  the  due  measure  of  profit  and  advantage  as  they  ought 
to  be.  For  whereas  to  profit  the  reader,  it  is  necessarily  requisite^ 
that  many  and  various  circumstances  of  afiairs  be  related;  many  set 
forth  the  wars  only  of  one  nation^  or  one  single  city;  for  very  few 
have  begun  their  histories  from  ancient  times^  or  have  made  it  their 
business  to  write  of  the  afiairs  of  all  nations  in  general,  to  these  our 
days.  And  those  that  do,  some  of  them  fix  no  certain  time  to  the 
several  transactions  they  write  of;  and  others  altogether  pass  over  the 
afiairs  of  the  barbarians.  And  some  there  are  that  never  mention 
the  ancient  mythologies,  but  slip  them  by,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  Some  that  have  begun  to  write,  have  been  prevented 
by  death,  and  so  have  left  their  works  imperfect.  And  none  who 
liave  liitherto  set  themselves  to  this  business,  have  brought  down 
their  hi3tory  below  the  times  of  the  Macedonians:  for  some  have 
broke  off  at  Philip,  others  at  the  acts  of  Alexander^  and  others  at  his 
successors  or  posterity.  And  although  many  great  and  considerabln 
actions  since  those  times,  to  these  our  days,  have  been  upon  tlie 
3tage,  yet  no  historian  has  hitherto  undertaken  to  set  them  forth  in 
one  entire  tract,  by  reason  of  the  tediousness  of  the  work.  And 
in  regard  that  in  those  writings  which  we  have,  the  times  and 
actions  that  have  been  comprehended  in  them,  are  huddled  together 
in  several  volumes,  written  by  various  and  several  authors^  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  either  to  understand,  or  remember  them. 

Having  thereffce  diligently  perused  and  exatnined  the  tracts  of  the 
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several  aathors^  I  detennined  to  compose  an  entire  history,  from 
which  die  reader  might  reap  much  advantage,  with  little  labour  and 
pains:  for  he  who  endeavours,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  com- 
prehend in  his  writings  the  memorable  afiairs  and  actions  of  the 
whole  world,  (as  of  one  sin^e  city),  brining  down  his  history  from 
the  most  ancient  times  to  his  own  age,  though  he  set  upon  a  work 
certainly  very  laborious,  yet  lie  will  perform  that  which,  when  fi- 
nished, will  be  undoubtedly  most  useful  and  profitable.  For  hence, 
every  man  may,  as  out  of  a  common  fountain,  draw  what  is  conve- 
nient and  serviceable  for  his  own  private  use.  For  as  to  them  that 
have  a  desire  to  employ  themselves  in  tumbling  and  turning  over  so 
many  authors,  first,  such  cannot  easily  get  so  many  books  together  as 
are  necessary  for  their  use ;  and  then  again,  by  reason  of  the  differing 
relations  and  multitude  of  authors,  they  can  scarcely  understand  the 
matters  related. 

But  one  general  hbtory,  in  one  entire  tract,  as  it  may  be  quickly 
and  readily  perused,  so  the  understanding  of  the  subject  matter,  with 
fiar  more  ease,  goes  along  with  the  reading.  Yea,  this  sort  of  history 
excels  all  others,  as  far  as  the  whole  is  more  useful  than  the  part;  as 
the  entire  thing  is  more  desirable  than  that  which  is  divided;  and 
that  which  fixes  the  exact  periods  of  time,  more  than  that  which 
leaves  the  time  uncertain  and  unknown,  when  things  related  were 
done. 

Perceiving,  therefore,  that  such  a  work  would  be  of  mighty  use 
and  advantage,  but  that  it  would  require  both  a  long  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  pains,  we  spent  tliirty  years  time  in  the 
composing  of  it;  and  for  that  purpose  travelled  through  a  great  part 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  with  many  hazards  and  difficulties,  that  we 
ourselves  might  be  eye  witnesses  of  most  of  the  parts  and  places  that 
were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  design  in  this  work.  For, 
through  the  ignorance  of  places,  not  only  common  writers,  but  even 
those  who  are  reputed  the  most  eminent,  have  committed  many 
errors  and  mistakes.  Tlie  chief  cause,  and  that  which  most  helped 
forward  the  design,  (which,  though  thought  impossible,  is  now  fully 
completed  and  perfected),  was  the  strong  and  constant  desire  we  had 
of  composing  such  a  work.  Many  helps  likewise  were  afforded  to 
us  at  Rome,  for  the  carrying  on  of  what  we  had  undertaken  in  this 
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kind.  For  that  ooble  city,  whose  power  is  stretched  oat  as  far  as  to 
the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth,  (being  that  we  had  been  there  a  long 
time  an  inhabitant),  furnished  us  with  many  things  ready  at  hand  for 
our  purpose.  For  being  born  in  Agyrus  in  Sicily,  and  having  in  a 
great  measure  learnt  the  Roman  language,  by  means  of  the  frequent 
commerce  of  Romans  in  that  island,  I  diligently  collected  out  of 
their  ancient  records,  what  I  found  concerning  the  memorable  actions 
of  this  empire. 

We  hare  begun  our  history  with  the  mythologies  handed  down  to 
us,  as  well  those  of  the  Grecians  as  of  the  barbarians,  seriously 
weighing  and  considering,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  what  every  one  of 
them  have  related  of  things  donein  ancient  times.  Having  now 
finished  what  was  designed,  though  not  yet  exposed  to  public  view^ 
before  that  be  done,  we  shall  declare  something  briefly  concerning 
the  whole  work.  . 

Unr  first  six  books  comprehend  the  aflbirs  and  mythologies  of  'die 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war,  of  which  the  three  first  contain  the  bar* 
barian,  and  the  next  following  almost  all  the  Grecian  antiquities. 
In  the  eleven  next  after  these,  we  have  given  an  account  of  what  has 
been  done  in  every  place  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  till  the 
death  of  Alexander.  In  tlie  three-and-twenty  books  following,  we 
have  set  forth  all  other  things  and  affairs,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
,war  the  Romans  made  upon  the  Gauls;  at  which  time  Julius  Cesar 
the  emperor,  (who  upon  the  account  of  his  great  achievements  was 
surnamed  Divus*)  having  subdued  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Gauls^ 
enlarged  the  Roman  empire^  as  far  as  t»  the  Britbh  isles;  whose 
first  acts  fall  in  with  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  eightieth 
olympiad,  when  Herodes  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens.  But  as  to 
the  limitation  of  times  contained  in  this  work,  we  have  not  bound 
those  things  that  happened  before  the  Trojan  war,  within  any  certain 
limits,  because  we  could  not  find  any  foundation  whereon  to  rely  with 

any  certainty. 

According  to  ApoUodorus,  we  tiave  accounted  fourscore  years 
from  the  Trojan  war^  to  the  return  of  the  Heraclides :  from  thence 
to  the  first  olympiad,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years^  com- 
puting the  times  from  the  Lacedsemonian  kings:    from  the  first 

*  A  Divine  perfoai»  or  a  God* 
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olympiad  to  the  beginiuDg  of  the  Gallic  war^  (where  our  history  ends), 
are  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years :  so  that  our  whole  work,  (com- 
prehended in  forty  books),  is  an  history  which  takes  in  the  afiaira  of 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years^  besides  those  times  that  pre- 
ceded the  Trojan  war. 

We  have  been  the  more  careful  to  premise  these  things,  that  the 
reader  might  have  the  clearer  pro^ct  into  the  nature  of  the  whole 
tract;  and  that  those  who  commonly  take  upon  them  to  polbh  and 
amend  books,  may  be  at  least  prevailed  with  not  to  corrupt  other 
men's  works.  Whatever,  therefore,  through  the  whole  history,  is 
written  well,  let  no  man  envy:  what  slips  there  are,  (through  igno* 
ranee),  those  who  have  mon^  knowledge  are  veif  welcome  to 
amend. 

And  now,  having  finished  what  we  thought  fit  to  preniiise,  we  shall 
endeavour  actually  to  perform  what  we  before  promised,  as  to  the 
writing  of  the  history. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  JlrH  Generation  of  Men.  How  the  World  fitU  hegeau 
Men* s  first  numner  of  lAfe^  and  who  were  thefint  Mm.  First 
Men  in  Egypt.  Who  were  the  most  ancient  Oods  of  JSigypt. 
Of  their  Demy  Oods.  Sd,  Satwmf  Rhea^  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  FiUcan,  reigned  in  JBgypt.  Cf  Osiris  and  Isit.  T%e  Acts 
of  Osiris  and  Ins.  Hermes,  his  Inventions.  Osiris  prepares 
for  his  Expedition  through  the  World,  and  to  that  end  raises  a 
great  Army. 

WHAT  notions  they  had  of  the  gods^^who  first  instituted  divine 
worship^  and  what  is  fabulously  related  of  every  one  of  the  deides, 
(because  the  subject  requires  much  to  be  said),  we  shall  distinctly 
set  forth:  and  whatever  we  conceive  to  be  pertinent  to  the  present 
history,  we  shall  discourse  of  severally  and  distinctly,  that  nothing 
worth  observation  may  be  omitted*  And  we  shall  here  give  an 
accurate  account  (as  Cur  as  the  antiquity  of  the  matters  will  admit)  of 
the  generation  and  original  of  mankind,  and  of  the  a£fain  and  trans- 
actions of  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  drawing  down  our  history 
from  the  most  ancient  times* 

Of  the  origin,  therefore,  of  men,  there  are  two  ofuoions  amongst 
the  most  famous  and  authentic  naturalists  and  histmans. 

Some  of  these  are  of  opinion,  that  the  world  had  neither  beginning 
nor  ever  shall  have  end;  and  likewise  say,  that  mankind  was  from 
eternity,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  he  first  began  to  be. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  conceive  both  the  world  to  be  made,  and  to 
be  corruptible,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  time  when  men  had  first 
a  being, 

.    For  whereas  all  things  at  the  first  were  jumbled  together,  heaven 
and  earth  weie  in  one  mass,  and  had  one  and  the  same  form:  but 
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have  been  done  in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  there  is 
any  memorial  handed  down  to  us. 

Who  were  the  first  kings,  we  ourselves  can  neither  assert,  nor 
agree  with  those  historians  who  affirm  they  know;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  account  given  of  affairs  should  be  so  antient  as  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  first  kings;  and  if  any  should  admit  any  such 
thing,  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  all  the  historians  extant  lived  long  after 
those  times.  For  tire  Greeks  themselves  are  not  only  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  nations,  but  many  of  the  barbarians  also, 
who  call  themselves  natural  inhabitants,  and  boast  themselves  to  be 
the  first  of  all  other  men  who  have  found  out  things  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and  to  have  committed  to  writing,  things  done  among 
them  many  ages  before.  And  as  for  us,  we  determine  nothing  cer- 
tainly of  the  antiquity  of  particular  nations,  nor  which  natioa  is 
antienter  than  another,  or  how  many  years  one  was  before  another. 
But,  that  we  may  attain  the  scope  and  end  we  have  before  designed^ 
we  shall  distinctly  set  forth  in  these  chapters,  what  is  reported 
concerning  things  done  in  the  several  nations,  and  the  antiquity  of 
them. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  barbarians;  not  that  we  judge  them 
more  antient  than  the  Grecians,  (as  Ephorus  affirms),  but  that 
we  arc  willing,  in  the  first  place,  to  relate  many  considerable  things 
of  them;  that,  when  we  come  afterwards  to  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  we  may  not  confound  their  antiquity  with  the  other,  which 
are  of  a  foreign  nature  to  them.  And  because  the  gods  are  fabulously 
reported  to  be  born  In  Egypt;  and  the  first  observation  of  the  motion 
of  the  stars  being  attributed  to  them,  and  that  there  are  many  remark- 
able and  famous  actions  of  renowned  men  recorded  to  be  done 
amongst  them,  we  shall  begin  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  report,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
first  men  were  created  in  Egypt,  both  by  reason  of  the  happy  climate 
of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  river  Nile.  For  this  river 
being  very  fruitful,  and  apt  to  bring  forth  many  animals,  yields,  of 
itself,  likewise  food  and  nourishment  for  the  things  produced.  For 
it  yields  the  roots  of  canes,  the  fruit  of  the  lote-tree,  the  Egyptian 
bean,  that  which  they  call  Corseon,  and  such  like  rarities  for  man's 
food,  always  ready  at  hand. 

And  that  all  living  creatures  were  first  produced  among  them,  they 
use  this  argument — that  even  at  this  day,  about  Thebes,  at  certain 
times,  such  vast  mice  are  bred,  that  it  causes  admiration  to  the 
beholders;  some  of  which,  to  the  breast  and  fore-feet,  are  animated, 
and  begin  to  move,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  (which  yet  retains  the 
nature  of  the  soil)  appears  without  form.    Whence  It  is  manifest. 
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that  Id  the  beginning  of  the  worlds  through  the  iertileness  of  the 
soil,  the  first  men  were  formed  in  Egypt^  being  that  in  no  other 
parts  of  the  world  any  of  these  creatures  are  produced;  only  in 
Egypt  these  supernatural  births  may  be  seen. 

And  that  we  may  sum  up  all  in  a  word:  if  in  the  time  of  Deuca- 
lion's flood,  the  greateat  part  only  of  all  living  creatures  were 
destroyed,  then  of  such  as  were  so  preserved,  it  is  very  probable  that 
those  in  Egypt,  especially,  were  of  the  number,  whose  inhabitants 
lie  under  the  south  pole,  and  the  country  for  the  most  part  without 
fain :  or,  if  all  that  had  life  generally  perished,  (as  some  affirm),  and 
that  the  earth  produced  animals  anew,  yet  they  say,  that  notwith- 
standing this,  the  chief  production  of  things  animated  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  country.  For  they  affirm,  that  if  the  showers  which 
fall  in  any  other  places  were  warmed  with  the  same  heat  that  is  in 
Elgypt,  the  air  would  be  of  that  temperature,  as  timt  it  would  aptly 
conduce  to  the  generation  of  animals,^  as  at  first,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  For  even  at  this  day,  such  births  may  be  seen  (in  the 
waters  that  have  lain  long)  over  all  the  watered  country  of  Egypt. 
For  they  affirm,  that  when  the  river  returns  into  its  channel,  and 
the  sun  dries  the  mud,  living  creatures  are  generated,  some  per- 
fect, others  half  formed,  even  cleaving  to  the  soil  whence  they  are 
produced. 

The  first  generation  of  men  in  Egypt,  therefore,  contemplating 
the  beauty  of  the  superior  world,  and  admiring  with  astonishment 
the  frame  and  order  of  the  universe,  supposed  there  were  two  chief 
gods  that  were  eternal,  that  is  to  say,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  first 
of  which  they  callad  Osiris,  and  the  other  Isis,  both  names  having 
proper  etymologies;  for  Osiris,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifies  a 
thing  with  many  eyes,  which  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  the 
SUD,  darting  his  rays  into  every  corner,  and,  as  it  were,  with  so  many 
eyes,  viewing  and  surveying  the  whole  land  and  sea;  with  which 
agrees  the  poet 

Tiie  tun  from's  lofty  sphere,  all  sees  and  hears. 

Some,  also,  of  the  antient  Greek  mythologists  call  Osiris  Diony- 
sius,  and  surname  .him  Sirius,  amongst  whom  Eumolpus  in  his 
Bacchanal  verses 

DIonjFsius  darts  his  fiery  rays. 

And  Orpheus — 

He*s  called  Phanetes  and  Dionysius. 

Some  likewise  set  him  forth  clothed  with  the  spotted  skin  of  a  fawh,.. 
(called  Nebrb),  from  the  variety  of  stars  that  surround  him. 

Isis  likewise,  being  interpreted,  signifies  antient,  that  name  being 
ascribed  to  the  moon  from  eternal  generations.    They  add,  likewise. 
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to  her,  horns,  because  her  aspect  is  ^och  hi  her  increase,  and  in  her 
decrease,  representing  a  sickle;  and  because  an  ok,  among  Aft 
Egyptians,  is  offered  to  her  in  sacrifice.  They  hold  that  thene  godi 
govern  the  whole  world,  chetisbing  and  Increasing  all  thhigs;  wbA 
divide  the  year  into  three  patts,  (that  h  td  say,  spring,  dummeir,  and 
winter),  by  ah  invisible  motion,  jyerfecting  their  constant  course  in 
that  time :  and  though  they  are  in  theif  natures  v^ry  difibring  one 
from  another,  yet  they  complete  the  whole  year  with  a  most  excelletit 
harmony  and  consent.  They  say  that  these  gods  in  their  natures  dO 
contribute  much  to  the  generation  of  all  things,  the  one  being  of  a 
hot  and  active  nature,  the  other  moist  and  cold,  but  both  having 
something  of  the  air;  and  that  by  these,  all  things  are  both  brought 
forth  and  nourished :  and  therefore  that  every  particular  being  in  the 
universe  is  perfected  and  completed  by  the  sun  and  moon,  whose 
qualities,  as  before  declared,  are  five;  a  spirit  or  quiclcening  efficacy, 
heat  or  fire,  dryness  or  earth,  moisture  or  water,  and  aur,  of  which 
the  world  does  consist,  as  a  man  made  up  of  head,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  parts.  These  five  they  reputed  iot  godiS ;  and  the  people  of 
Egypt,  who  were  the  first  that  spoke  articulately,  gave  names  proper  to 
their  several  natures,  according  to  the  language  they  then  spake. 
And  therefore  they  called  the  spirit  Jupiter,  which  is  such  by  inter- 
pretation, because  a  quickening  influence  is  derived  from  this  into 
all  living  creatures,  as  from  the  original  principle ;  and  upon  that 
account  he  is  esteemed  the  common  parent  of  all  things.  And  to 
this  the  most  famous  poet  of  the  Greeks  gives  testimony,  where 
speaking  of  this  god  he  says 

Of  mcD  and  gods  the  father. 

Fire  they  called  by  interpretation  Vulcan,  and  bim  they  had  in 
veneration  as  a  great  god,  as  he  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  gene* 
ration  and  perfection  of  all  beings  whatsoever. 

The  earth,  as  the  common  womb  of  all  productions,  they  called 
Metera,  as  the  Greeks  in  process  of  time,  by  a  small  alteration  of  one 
letter,  and  an  omission  of  two  letters,  called  the  earth  Dcmetra,  which 
was  antiently  called  Gen  Metera,  or  the  mother  earth,  as  Orpheus 
attests  in  this  verse 

The  mother  earth,  Demeter  ^Iso  ciUl'd, 
BrtDgi  forth  most  richlj— 

Water  or  moisture,  the  antients  called  Oceanus;  which  by  inter* 
pretation  is  a  nourishing  mother,  and  so  taken  by  some  of  the  Gre- 
cians, of  which  the  poet  says  thus 

The  father  of  the  gods  the  ocean  is^ 
Tetb^s  the  mother  cairj — 

But  the  Egyptians  account  their  Nile  to  be  Oceanus,  at  which  all 
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the  gods  wtte  born,  tot  id  Egypt  dniy,  dmong  all  the  countries  hi 
the  world,  are  many  cities  built  by  the  antient  gods,  as  by  Jupiter^ 
Sol,  Mercury,  Apollo,  I'an,  Elitfak,  and  many  others. 

To  the  air  they  gave  the  name  of  Minerva,  signifying  something 
proper  to  the  natmie  thereof,  and  called  her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter, 
add  counted  a  virgin,  because  the  air  naturally  is  not  subject  to  eor-* 
tupdon,  and  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  universe;  whence  rises  tlte 
ftible  that  she  was  the  issue  of  Jupiter's  brain:  they  sirf  she  iscaHed 
aUo  Tritogenefa,  or  thrice  begotten,  because  she  changes  her  na- 
tural qualities  thrice  in  the  year,  the  spring,  summer,^  and  winter; 
and  that  she  Was  Called  Glaucopis,  not  that  she  hath  grey  eyes,  (mi 
some  of  the  Greeks  have  supposed,  for  that  is  a  weak  conceft),  but 
because  the  air  ^enis  to  be  of  a  grey  colour,  to  the  view.  They  re-^ 
port,  likewbe,  that  these  five  gods  travel  through  the  whole  wori<^ 
representing  theinselves  to  men  sometimes  in  the  shapes  of  sacred 
living  creature^,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  men,  or  some  other 
representation.  And  this  is  not  a  fable,  but  very  possible,  if  it  be 
true,  that  these  generate  all  things:  and  the  poet  who  travelled  into 
fegypt,  in  tome  part  of  his  works,  affirms  this  appearance  as  he  learnt 
it  from  their  priests — 

Tlie  gods  also,  like  strangers  come  from  tar. 
In  diirers  shapes  within  the  (owns  appear. 
Viewing  men's  good  and  wicked  actt— • 

And  these  are  the  stories  told  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  heavenly  and 
immortal  gods.  And  besides  tiiese,  they  say  tliere  are  others  that  are 
terrestrial,  which  were  begotten  of  these  former  gods,  and  were  ori- 
ginally mortal  men,  but  by  reason  of  their  wisdom  and  beneficence 
to  all  mankind,  have  obtained  immortality,  of  which  some  have  been 
kings  of  Egy^t :  some  of  whom,  by  interpretation,  have  had  the  same 
names  with  the  celestial  gods,  others  have  kept  their  own  proper 
names.  For  they  report  that  Sol,  Saturn,  Rliea,  Jupiter,  (surnamed 
by  some  Ammon),  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  lastly.  Mercury,  reigned 
in  Egypt;  and  that  Sol  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  whose  name  was 
the  same  with  the  celestial  planet  called  Sol. 

But  there  are  some  of  the  priests  who  affirm  Vulcan  to  he  the  first 
of  their  kings,  and  that  he  was  advanced  to  that  dignity  upon  tlie 
account  of  being  the  first  that  found  out  the  use  of  fire,  which  was 
so  beneficial  to  all  mankind.  For  a  tree  in  the  mountains  happening 
to  be  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  the  wood  next  adjoining  was  presently 
all  in  a  flame;  and  Vulcan  thereupon  coming  to  tlie  place,  was 
mightily  refreshed  by  the  heat  of  it,  being  then  winter  season;  and 
when  the  fire  began  to  fail,  he  added  more  combustible  matter  to 
it,  and  by  that  m6aus  preserving  it,  called  in  other  men  to  eiijoy 
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the  benefit  of  that  which  he  himself  was  the  first  inventor^  as  he 
gave  out. 

Afterwards  they  say  Saturn*  reigned,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea^ 
and  that  he  begat  of  her  Osiris  and  Isis;  but  others  say,  Jupiter  aad 
Juno,  who  for  their  great  virtues,  ruled  over  all  the  world.    That  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  were  born  five  gods,  one  upon  every  day  of  the  five 
Egyptian  intercdlary  daysf.    The  names  of  these  gods  are  Osiris, 
Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Venus.    That  Osiris  was  interpreted 
Bacchus,  and  Isis  plainly  Ceres.    That  Osiris  married  Isis,  and  after 
he  came  to  the  kingdom,  did  much,  and  performed  many  things  for 
the  common  benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind.     For  he  was  the  first 
that  forbade  men  eating  one  another ;  and  at  the  same  time  Isis  found 
out  the  way  of  making  of  bread  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before 
grew  here  and  there  in  the  fields,  amongst  other  common  herbs  and 
grass,  and  the  use  of  it  unknown :  and  Osiris  teaching  the  way  and 
manner  of  tillage,  and  well  management  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
this  change  of  food  .became  grateful;  both  because  it  was  naturally 
sweet  and  delicious,  and  men  were  thereby  restrained  from  the  mu- 
tual butcheries  one  of  another:  for  an  evidence  of  this  first  finding 
out  the  use  of  these  fruits,  they  alledge  an  antient  custom  among 
them :  for  even  at  .this  day,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  the  inhabitants 
ofier  the  first  fruits  of  the  ears  of  corn,  howling  and  wailing  about 
the  handfuls  they  offer,  and  invoking  this  goddess  Isis:  and  this  they 
do  in  return  of  due  honour  to  her  for  that  invention  at  the  first.     In 
some  cities  also,  when  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  Isis,  in  a  pompous 
procession,  they  carry  about  vessels  of  wheat  and  barley,  in  memory 
of  the  first  invention,  by  the  care  and  industry  of  this  goddess. 
They  say,  likewise,  that  Isis  made  many  laws  for  the  good  of  human 
society,  whereby  men  were  restrained  from  lawless  force  and  violence 
one  upon  another,  out  of  fear  of  punishment.     And  therefore  Ceres 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  Themophorus,  that  is,  lawgiver, 
being  the  princess  that  first  constituted  laws  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  her  people. 

Osiris  moreover  built  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  with  an  hundred  gates, 
and  called  it  after  his  mother's  name :  but  in  following  times,  it  was 
called  Diospolis,  and  Thebes ;  of  whose  first  founder  not  only  histo- 
rians, but  the  priests  of  Egypt  themselves,  are  much  in  doubt.  For 
some  say  that  it  was  not  built  by  Osiris,  but  many  years  after,  by  a 
king  of  Egypt,  whose  history  we  shall  treat  of  hereafter,  in  its  proper 

*  This  Saturn  is  judged  apon  good  grounds  to  be  Noah.  Boccardi  Pbaleg.  lib.  i.  c, 
1.  f.  1.    Stilling  Orig.  Sacr.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  sect.  8. 

t  These  were  five  dajs  added  to  the  end  of  every  year,  to  make  up  their  former 
year,  to  consist  of  365  days.     See  the  reason^  Orig.  §pcr.  90,  91. 
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place.  They  report,  likewise,  that  he  built  two  magnificent  tensples, 
and  dedicated  thenl  to  his  parents,  Jupiter  and  Juno;  and  likewise 
two  golden  altars,  the  greater  to  the  great  god  Jupiter;  the  other  to 
his  father  Jupiter,  who  had  formerly  reigned  there,  whom  they  call 
Ammon.  That  he  also  erected  golden  altars  to  other  gods,  and  insti- 
tuted their  several  rites  of  worship,  and  appointed  priests- to  have  the 
oversight  and  care  of  the  holy  things.  In  the  time  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
projectors  and  ingenious  artists  were  in  great  honour  and  esteem ; 
and  therefore  in  Thebes  there  were  then  goldsmiths  and  braziers, 
who  made  arms  and  weapons  for  the  killing  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 
instruments  for  the  husbanding  of  the  ground,  and  improvement  of 
tillage;  besides  images  of  the  gods,  and  altars  in  gold.  They  say 
that  Osiris  was  much  given  to  husbandry,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  brought  up  in  Nysa,  a  town  of  Arabia  the  happy,  near  to 
Egypt,  called  by  the  Greeks  Dionyslus,  from  his  father,  and  the  place 
of  his  education.  The  poet  in  his  hymns  makes  mention  of  Nysa,a9 
bordering  upon  Egypt,  where  he  says 

Far  off  from  Phenice  stands  the  sacred  Nysc, 
Where  streams  of  Egypt*s  Nile  begin  to  rise. 
On  mountain  high  with  pleasant  woods  adom'd. 

Here  near  unto  Nysa,  they  say  he  found  out  the  use  of  the  vine, 
and  there  planting  it,  was  the  first  that  drank  wine;  and  taught 
others  how  to  plant  it  and  use  it,  and  to  gather  in  their  vintage,  and 
to  keep  and  preserve  it.  Above  all  others  he  most  honoured  Hermes, 
one  of  an  admirable  ingenuity,  and  quick  invention,  in  finding  out 
what  might  be  useful  to  mankind.  Tins  Hermes  was  the  first  (as 
they  report)  that  taught  how  to  speak  distinctly  and  articulately,  and 
gave  names  to  many  things  that  had  none  before.  He  found  out 
letters,  and  instituted  the  worship  of  the  gods;  and  was  the  first 
that  observed  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  invented  music;  and  taught 
the  manner  of  wrestling;  and  invented  arithmetic,  and  the  art  of 
curious  graving  and  cutting  of  statues.  He  first  found  out  the  harp 
with  three  strings,  in  resemblance  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  year, 
causing  three  several  sounds,  the  treble,  base,  and  mean.  The  treble 
to  represent  the  summer;  the  base,  the  winter;  and  the  mean,  the 
spring.  He  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Greeks  eloquence;  thence 
he  is  called  Hermes,  a  speaker  or  interpreter.  To  conclude,  he  was 
Osiris's  sacred  scribe,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  his  secrets,  and 
was  chiefly  steered  by  his  advice  in  every  thing.  He  (not  Minerva 
as  the  Greeks  affirm)  found  out  the  use  of  the  olive-tree,  for  the 
making  of  oil.  It  is  moreover  reported,  that  Osiris  being  a  prince 
of  a  public  spirit,  and  very  ambitious  of  glory,  raised  a  great  army, 
with  which  he  resolved  to  go  through  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were 
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inhabited,  aod  to  tea&h  men  how  to  plapt  vioes^  imd  tp  aow  wjhi)«t 
god  biuelry^  For  he  hoped  that  if  he  could  civilize  men,  and  UJ» 
ikem  off  bom  their  rude  and  heast-Jike  course  of  }ive$,  hj  aucb  a 
public  good  and  advantage,  he  should  raise  a  foundation  anAo^taJI 
mankind,  for  his  inunortal  pxaiae  and  honour^  which  happmed 
aoeordiqgly.  For  not  onljr  that  a^e,  but  posteritjr  ever  after  hoooujced 
those  among  the  chieCest  of  their  gods,  that  first  found  nut  their 
proper  aiid  ordinary  food.  Having  therefore  settled  his  aSbix$  Jia 
£g]^t,  atid  <M)mmitted  the  government  of  his  wbcile  kingdom  to  Jbus 
wUe  Jsis^  he  jokifsd  with  her  Mercury,  as  her  chief  counsellor  of 
atate^  because  he  jEeut  excelled  all  others  in  wbdom  aoid  prudence. 
£ut  Hercules,  his  near  kinsman,  he  left  general  of  aU  his  forces 
within  his  dominions,  a  man  admired  by  all  for  his  valour  and  strength 
of  body.  As  ;to  those  parts  which  lay  near  Pheenicja^  and  upon  the 
sea-coasts  of  them^  he  made  Busiris  lord  lieutenant^  and  of  £thic{>ia 
and  X^ybia,  Aoteus. 

Then  marching  out  of  Egypt,  he  began  his  expedition^  takix^idoiilg 
with  him  his  brother,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ApoUo.  This  Apollo 
is  reported  to  have  discovered  the  laurel-tree,  which  all  dedicate 
especially  to  this  god.  To  Osiris  they  attribute,  the  finding  out  of 
the  ivy-tree,  and  dedicate  it  to  him,  as  the  Greeks  do  to  3acchus : 
and  therefore  in  the  Egyptian  tongue^  they  call  Ivy,  Osiris's  plants 
which  they  prefer  before  the  vine  in  all  their  sacrifices^  because  this 
loses  its  leaves,  and  the  other  always  continues  fresh  and  green; 
which  rule  the  antients  have  observed  in  other  plants,  that  are  always 
green,  dedicating  myrtle  to  Venus,  laurel  to  Apollo,  and  tlie  olive- 
tree  to  Pallas. 

It  is  said  that  two  of  his  sons  accompanied  their  father  Osiris  in 
this  expedition,  one  called  Anuhis,and  the  other  M acedo,  both  valiant 
men:  both  of  them  wore  coats  of  mail,  that  were  extraordinary  re- 
markable, covered  with  the  skins  of  such  creatures  as  resembled  them 
in  stoutness  and  valour.  Anuhis  was  <!Overed  with  a  dog's,  and.Ma* 
cedo  with  the  skin  of  a  wolf;  and  for  this  reason  these  beasts  are 
religiously  adored  by  the  Egyptians.  He  had  likewise  for  bis  compa- 
nk)n,  Pan»,  whom  the  Egyptians  have  in  great  veneratiqn;  for  they 
not  only  set  up  imajges  and  statues  in  every  temple,  but  built  a  city 
in  Thebides  after  his  name,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Chemmin, 
which  by  interpretation  is  Pan's  city.  There  went  along  with  them 
likewise,  those  that  were  skilful  in  husbandry,  as  Maro  in  the  plant- 
ing of  vines,  and  Triptolemus  in  sowing  of  corn,  and  gathering  in 

the  harvest. 

*  The  sane  with  Cham. 
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The  CrniHnmH&n  of  Odris's  EetpediiiKm  ikNmgk  Ethiopia,  M 
*  AraUaj  India^  and  Europe.  Buried  hy  Isis  and  Metewry. 
How  -he  was  kitted*  His  Death  revenged  by  Isis  and  Orus. 
7\oo  Bulls f  Apis  and  Mhevis,  worshipped  in  Egypt  Places 
discussed  where  Osiris  and  Isis  were  buried-  Histories  of  the 
Egyptian  Priests.  Their  Yearsj  Lunar  Years.  Giants.  Laws 
about  Marriage.  Osiris  and  Isis,  their  Pillars  and  Inscriptions* . 
Cobmits  out  of  Egypt* 

ALL  things  being  now  prcptred,  Osiris  having  vowed  to  the  gods 
to  let  his  hair  grow  till  lie  returned  into  Egypt,  marched  through 
Ethiopia;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  a  piece  of  religion^  ami 
pracdsed  arpong  the  Egyptians  at  this  day>  that  those  that  travel 
afefoad,  suffer  their  hair  to  grow,  till  they  return  home.  As  he  passed 
tfatvi^  Ethiopia,  a  company  of  satjFrs  were  presented  to  him,  who 
(as  it  is  reported)  wore  all  hairy  down  to  their  loins  s  for  Osiris  was 
a  man  given  to  mirth  and  jollit}',  and  took  great  pleasure  in  musk 
and  dancing;  and  therefore  carried  along  with  him  a  train  of  musi« 
ciiBS,  of  whom  nine  were  virgins,  most  excellent  singers,  and  expert 
in  many  other  things,  (whom  the  Greeks  call  musea),  of  whom 
Apollo  was  the  captmn ;  and  thence  called  the  Leader  of  the  Muses; 
upon  this  account  the  satyrs,  who  are  naturally  inclined  to- skipping^ 
dancing,^  and  singing,  and  all  other  sorts  of  mirth,  were  taken  in  as 
part  of  the  army:  for  Osiris  was  not  for  war,  nor  came  to  fight  bat- 
tles, and  to  decide  controversies  by  the  sword,  every  country  receiving 
him  kxi  his  merits  and  virtues,  as  a  god*  In  Ethiopia,  htfving  in- 
straoted  the  inhabitants  in  husbandry,  and  tillage  of  the  grooa^ 
and  bttUtsevemI  stately  cities  among  them,  he  left  there  behind  him 
soaseio be  governors  of  tiie  country,  and  others  to  be  gathererf  of 
hb  tribute. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  it  is  said  that  the  river  Kile, 
about  Ibe  dog-days,  (at  which  time  it  uses  to  be  the  highest),  broke 
dowA'iti  banks^  sxA  overflowed  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt,  smd  that 
part  especially  where  Prometheus  governed,  insomuch  as  almost  all 
the-  inhabitants  were  drowned;  so  tliat  Proavetheua  was  near  unto 
killiiig  of  himself  for  very  grief  of  heart :  and,  Crom  the  sudden  and 
vidleat  eruptioii  of  the  waters,  the  river  was  called  Eagle. 

Hefcilles,  who  was  always  for  high  and  difficult  enterprises,  and 
ever  of  a  stout  ^irit,  presently  made  op  the  breaches,  and  toroed  the 
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river  into  its  channel,  and  kept  it  within  its  antient  banks;  and 
therefore  some  of  the  Greek  poets  from  this  fact  have  forged  a  fiible, 
that  Hercules  killed  the  eagle  that  fed  upon  Prometheus's  heart. 
The  most  antient  name  of  this  river  was  Oceanes,  which,  in  the 
Greek  pronnnciation  is  Oceanus;  afterwards  called  Eagle,  upon  die 
violent  eruption.  Lastly,  it  was  called  Egyptus,  from  the  name  of  a 
king  that  there  reigned;  which  the  poet  attests,  who  says.^ 

In  th'  river  of  Egyptoi  thtn  I  plac'd 
The  galliei  swift. 

For  near  Thonis  (as  it  is  called)  an  antient  mart  town  of  Egypty 
this  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

The  last  name  which  it  still  retains,  it  derives  from  Nileus,  a  king 
of  those  parts. 

'  Osiris  being  come  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  raised  high  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  lest,  in  the  time  of  its  inundation,  it  should 
overflow  the  country  more  than  was  convenient,  and  make  it  marish 
and  boggy;  and  made  flood-gates  to  let  in  the  water  by  degrees,  as 
far  as  was  necessary.  Thence  he  passed  through  Arabia,  IxMrderiiig 
upon  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  to  India,  and  the  utmost  coasts  that  were 
inhabited;  he  built  likewise  many  cities  in  India,  one  of  which  be 
called  Nysa,  willing  to  have  a  remembrance  of  that  in  Egypt  where 
he  was  brought  up.  At  this  Nysa  in  India,  he  planted  ivy,  which 
grows  and  remains  here  only  of  all  other  places  in  India,  or  the  parts 
adjacent.  He  left  likewise  many  other  marks  of  his  being  in  those 
parts,  by  which  the  latter  inhabitants  are  induced  to  believe,  and  do 
affirm  that  this  god  was  born  in  India. 

He  likewise  addicted  himself  much  to  hunting  of  elephants;  and 
took  care  to  have  statues  of  himself  in  every  place,  as  lasting  moou* 
ments  of  his  expedition.  Thence  passing  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  he 
transported  his  army  through  the  Hellespont  into  Europe ;  and  in 
Tlirace  he  killed  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  barbarians,  who  opposed  him 
in  his  designs.  Then  he  ordered  Maro  (at  that  time  an  old  man)  to 
take  care  of  the  planters  in  that  country,  and  to  build  a  city,  and  call 
it  Maronea,  after  his  own  name.  Macedo,  his  son,  he  made  king  of 
Macedonia,  so  calling  it  after  him.  To  Triptolemus  be  appointed 
the  culture  and  tillage  of  the  land  in  Attica.  To  conclude,  Osiris 
having  travelled  through  the  whole  world,  by  finding  out  food  fit  and 
convenient  for  man's  body,  was  a  benefactor  to  all  mankind.  Where 
vines  would  not  grow,  and  be  fruitful,  he  taught  the  inhabitants  to 
make  drink  of  barley,  little  inferior  in  strength  and  pleasant  flavour 
to  wine  itself.  He  brought  back  with  him  into  Egypt  the  most  pre* 
cious  and  richest  things  that  every  place  did  afford;  and  for  the  many 
benefits  and  advantages  that  be  was  the  author  at,  by  the  e<mmoo 
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consent  of  all  men,  he  gained  the  reward  of  immortalitjr  and  honour 
equal  to  the  heavenly  deities. 

After  his  death,  Isis  and  Mercury  celebrated  bis  funeral  with  sa* 
criiices  and  other  divine  honours,  as  to  one  of  the  gods,  and  insti* 
tuted  many  sacred  rites  and  mystical  ceremonies,  in  memory  of  the 
miglity  works  wrought  by  this  ^ero,  now  deified.  Antiently  the 
Egyptian  priests  kept  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Osiris  secret  ia 
their  own  registers  among  themselves;  but  in  after-times  it  fell  out^ 
that  some  that  could  not  hold,  blurted  it  out,  and  so  it  came  abroad. 
For  they  say  that  Osiris*,  while  he  governed  in  Egypt  with  all  jus- 
tice imaginable,  was  murdered  by  his  wicked  brotlier  Typhon ;  and 
that  he  mangled  his  dead  body  into  six-and«twenty  pieces,  and  gave 
to  each  of  his  confederates  in  the  treason  a  piece,  by  that  means  to 
bring  them  all  within  the  same  horrid  guilt,  and  thereby  the  more 
to  engage  them  to  advance  him  to  the  throne,  and  to  defend  and 
preserve  him  in  the  possession. 

But  Isis,  the  sister  and  wife  likewise  of  Osiris,  with  the  asnst- 
ance  cS  her  son  Orusf,  revenged  his  death  upon  Typhon  and  his 
accomplices,  and  possessed  herself  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  It  id 
said  the  battle  was  fought  near  a  river  not  far  off  a  town  now  called 
Anttta  in  Arabia,  so  called  from  Anteus,  whom  Hercules  slew  in 
the  time  of  Osiris.  She  found  all  the  pieces  of  his  body,  save  his 
privy  members;  and  having  a  desire  to  conceal  her  husband's  burial« 
yet  to  liave  him  honoured  as  a  God  by  all  the  Egyptians,  she  thus 
contrived  it.  She  closed  all  the  pieces  together,  cementing  them 
with  wax  and  aromatic  spices,  and  so  brought  it  to  the  shape  of  a 
man  of  the  bigness  of  Osiris;  then  she  sent  for  the  priests  to  her, 
one  by  one,  and  swore  them  all  tliat  they  should  not  discover  what 
she  should  then  intrust  them  with.  Then  she  told  them  privately, 
that  they  only  should  have  the  burial  of  the  king's  body;  and  w- 
counting  the  many  good  works  he  had  done,  charged  them  to  boiy 
the  body  in  a  proper  place  among  themselves,  lEind  to  pay  unto  him 
all  divine  honour,  as  to  a  God.  That  they  should  dedicate  to  him  \ 
one  of  the  beasts  bred  among  them,  which  of  them  they  pleased,  ■ 
and  that  while  it  was  alive,  they  should  pay  it  the  same  veneration 
as  they  did  before  to  Osiris  himself;  and  when  it  was  dead,  that  they 
should  worship  it  with  the  same  adoration  and  worship  given  to  Osirit. 
But  being  willing  to  encourage  the  priests  to  these  divine  officos  by 

*  This  Oiirit  wm  murdered  aboat  the  time  Jacob,  with  bis  whole  f«milj»  came  hito 
Egjpt  :  ai  hjr  Helvicm  Cro.  An.  Muad.  i2^9.  Vid.  Sir  Waller  RawL  Hutory^  lib. 
2.  part  T.  cap.  S.  sect.  5.    That  this  Orisii  was  Misratrn,  the  Sfo  of  Cham. 

f  In  the  time  of  this  Orui,  Jacob  is  said  to  come  iiito  Rgypt.  Sir  Walter  RawK 
lib.  f .  part  1.  c.  f  •  sect.  5.  HcU icws  says  in  the  tim«  of  Otirti»  Ao.  Mua.  229^. 
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profit  and  advantage^  ahe  gave  them  the  third  part  of  the  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  Gods  and  their  attend* 
ance  at  the  altans. 

In  memory^  therefore^  of  Osiris*s  good  deeds,  being  incited  there- 
unto by  the  commands  of  the  queen,  and  in  expectation  of  their 
own  profit  and  advantage,  the  priests  exactly  performed  every  thing 
that  Isis  injoined  them;  and  therefore  every  order  of  the  priests  at 
this  day  are  of  opinion  that  Osiris  is  buried  among  them.  And 
they  have  those  beasts  in  great  veneration,  that  were  so  long  since 
thus  consecrated;  and  renew  their  mournings  for  Osiris  over  the 
graves  of  those  beasts.  There  are  two  sacred  bulls  especially,  the 
one  called  Apis,  and  the  other  Mnevis,  that  are  consecrated  to 
Osiris,  and  reputed  as  gods  generally  by  all  the  Egyptians.  For 
tills  creature  of  all  others  was  extraordinarily  serviceable  to  the  first 
inventors  of  husbandry,  both  as  to  the  sowing  com,  and  other  ad- 
vantages concerning  tillage,  of  which  all  reaped  the  benefit.  LAStly, 
they  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Osiris,  Isis  made  avow  never  to 
marry  any  other  man,  and  si>ent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  an  exact  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  her  subjects,  excelling  all  other 
princes  in  her  acts  of  grace  and  bounty  towards  her  own  people; 
and  therefore,  after  her  death,  she  was  numbered  among  the  gods, 
and,  as  such,  had  divine  honour  and  veneration,  and  was  buried  at 
Memphis,  where  they  shew  her  sepulchre  at  this  day  in  the  grove  of 
Vulcan. 

.  Yet  there  are  some  that  deny  that  these  gods  arc  buried  at  Mem- 
pHLb;  but  near  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt,  in  the  Jslc  of 
Nilp,  lying  near  to  %  place  called  Philas,  and  upon  that  account  also 
iianed  the  Holy  Field.  They  confirm  this  by  undoubted  signs  and 
markeleft  in  this  island,  as  by  a  sepulchre  built  and  erected  to 
OsilisA  religiously  reverenced  by  all  the  priests  of  Egypt,  wherein 
#m.  Iai4  up  three  hundred  and  threescore  bowb,  which  certain  priests 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  fill  every  day  with  milk,  and  call  upon 
the  Gods  by  name,  with  mourning  and  lamentation.  For  that  cause 
jKme  go  into  the  island  but  priests.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes 
(Aiebich  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Egypt)  account  it  a  great  oath, 
•and  by  no  mcians  to  foe  violated,  if  a  man  swear  by  Osiris  that  lies 
bari^d  at  Philas. 

•  The  several  parts,  therefore,  of  Osiris  being  found,  they  report 
were  buried  in  this  manner  before  related;  but  his  privy-members 
(they  say)  were  thrown  into  the  river  by  Typhon,  because  none  of 
his  partners  would  receive  them;  and  yet  that  they  were  divinely 
honoured  by  Isis;  Tor  she  commanded  an  image  of  this  very  part  to 
be  set  up  in  the  .temple^  and  to  be  reUgiously  adored ;  and  in  all 
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their  ctBcmonits  aod  sacrifices  to  this  godj  she  ordered  that  part  tp^ 
be  held  in  divine  veneTHtion  and  honour.  And  therefore  the  Gre- 
ciansy  ^Ster  they  bad,  learned  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  feasts 
of  Bacchus,  and  th^^gian  sglemnides  from  tlie  Egyptians^  in  all 
tbmr  mysteries  and  sacrifices  to  this  godj  they  adored  that  member 
by  the  name  of  Phallus. 

FrcMD  Osiris  and  Isisj  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Grea^  who 
built  a.  city  after  his  own  name,  the  Egyptian  priests  reckon  above 
ten  thousand  years*,  or  (as  some  write)  little  less  tbanthpee-and- 
twenty  thousand  years.  They  affirm,  that  those  that  say  this  goA 
Qrisis  was  bom  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  rdafee 
that  which  is  folse.  For  they  say  that  Orpheus,  after  he  came  into 
Egypt,  was  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Bacchus  or  J>iony« 
sius,  and  being  a  special  friend  to  the  Thebans  in  Boeotia,  and  of 
great  esteem  among  them,  to  manifest  his  gratitude,  transferred  th^ 
birth  of  Bacchus  or  Osiris  over  into  Greece. 

And  that  the  common  people,  partly  out  of  ignorance,  and  partly 
out  of  a  desire  they  had  tliat  this  God  should  be  a  Grecian,  readily  le* 
ceived  these  mysteries  and  sacred  rites  among  them ;  and  that  Or^ 
pheus  took  the  occasion  following  to  fix  the  birth  of  the  god  an4 
his  rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  Greeks :  as  thus,  Cadmus  (tbqf 
say)  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  amongst  other  children  begat 
Semele :  that  she  was  got  with  child  by  one  unknown,  and  was  de-f 
livpred  at  seven  months  end  of  a  child  very  like  to  Osiris,  as  the 
Egyptians  describe  him.  But  such  births  are  not  used  to  live,  either 
because  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods  it  should  be  so^  or  that 
the  law  of  nature  will  not  admit  it.  The  matter  coming  to  Cadmus*i 
ear,  being  licfore  warned  by  the  oracle  to  protect  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  wrapt  the  infant  in  gold,  and  instituted  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  to  him,  as  if  Osiris  had  appeared  again  in  this  shape;  and 
caused  it  to  be  spread  abroad,  that  it  was  b^otten  of  Jupiter,  thereby 
both  to  honour  Osiris,  aod  to  cover  his  daughter's  shame.  And 
therefore  it  b  a  common  report  amo^g  the  Grecians,  that  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  w:as  got  with  child  by  Jupiter,  and  by  hjm 
had  Osiris. 

In  after-timesi,  Orpheus,  by  reason  of  his  excellent  art  and  skill 
in  music,  and  hii  knowledge  in  theology,  and  iostitutioo  of  sacrad 
writes  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  was  greatly  esteemed  among  the 

*  These  must  be  understood  lonary  jtut  of  tbirtj  dajs«  u  the  Egyptians  used  to 
•oeouit.  Vid.  Plot.  NDom,  Leet  lib.  2,  c.  It.  p.  118.  Onis  the  Son  of  Osiris,  was 
honi  An.  Mond.  1778.  Aleaander'a  Gonqncst  of  Egypt,  An.  Knn.  SS^I.  which  is 
liS9  jean  alter,  whieh  Daket  np  %t,996  lunar  ycar%  «nd  15  dnyn,  whioh  c^mos  near 
jU>  Ubs  accvwU  of  Diodoms.    Grig.  SacL  c.  5. 
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Orccians,  and  especially  was  received  and  entertained  by  the  He-* 
bins^  and  by  them  highly  honoured  above  all  others;  who  bein|^  ex- 
cellently learned  in  the  Egyptian  theology,  brought  down  the  birth 
of  the  ancient  Osiris,^  to  a  far  later  time,  and  to  gratify  the  Cad* 
means  or  Thebans,  instituted  new  rites  and  ceremonies,  at  which  he 
ordered  that  it  should  be  declared  to  all  that  were  admitted  to  those 
mysteries,  that  Dionysius  or  Osiris  was  begotten  of  Semele  by  Jupiter. 
The  people,  therefore,  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  by  being 
deceived  with  the  dazling  lustre  of  Orpheus's  reputation,  and  with 
their  good  opinion  of  his  truth  and  faithfulness  in  this  matter  (espe- 
dally  to  have  this  god  reputed  a  Grecian,  being  a  thing  that  ha- 
moored  them)  began  to  use  these  rites,  as  is  before  declared.  And 
with  these  stories  the  mythologists  and  poets  have  filled  all  the 
theatres,  and  now  it  is  generally  received  as  a  truth  not  in  the  least 
Id  be  questioned.  To  conclude,  the  priests  say,  that  the  Grecians 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  both'  their  Gods  and  demy-gods  (or 
helloes),  and  say  that  divers  colonies  were  transported  over  to  them 
oat  of  Egypt;  for  Hercules  was  an  Egyptian,  and  by  his  valour 
made  his  way  into'  roost  parts  of  the  world,  and  set  up  a  pillar  ia 
Africa;  and  of  this  they  endeavour  t6  make  proof  from  the  Grecians 
themselves.  Fbr  whereas  it  is  owned  by  all,  that  Hercules  assbted 
the  gods  in  the  giants*  war,  it  is  plain  that  at  that  time  when  the 
Grecians  say  Hercules  was  bom,  the  earth  had  not  then  strength  to 
produce  giants,  neither  were  there  any  in  those  days,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  age  next  before  the  Trojan  war;  bat  rather  (as  the  Egyptians 
affirm)  at  the  first  generation  and  beginning  of  mankind;  from 
which  time  the  Egyptians  account  above  ten  thousand  years;  but 
from  the  Trojan  war,  not  twelve  hundred :  and  according  to  this 
computation  of  the  Egyptians,  a  club  and  Uon's  skin  may  agree  well 
enough  with  the  antient  Hercules;  for  the  use  of  arms  not  being 
at  that  time  found  out,  men  fought  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  co- 
vered their  bodies  with  beasts*  skins.  This  ancient  Hercules  they 
say  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  know  not  who  Was  his  mother:  but 
he  who  was  the  son  of  Alcmena,  they  affirm  wais  bom  above  ten 
thousand  years  after  the  other,  and  was  called  at  first  Alceus;  bcKt 
afterwards  HercuFes,  not  that  he  had  that  honourable  surname  from 
Juno  (as  Matris  says)  but  assumed  to  himself  the  naipe  out  of  emu- 
lation, desirous  to  do  as  great  things  as  the  antient  Hercules,  and  so 
to  inherit  as  well  his  fame  and  glory  as  his  name. 

Moreover,  the  Grecians  have  a  very  ancient  tradition,  which  agrees 
with  the  Egyptians,  that  Hercoles  freed  the  earth  from  wild  beasts; 
which  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  him  who  flourished  aboat  the 
times  of  the  TrojaoSj  when  most  parts  of  the  world  were  free  from 
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such  aDDojaneesy  by  improvement  of  lands  and  multitudes  of  po« 
polous  citief.  But  die  reduction  of  the  world  to  a  more  civil  courM^ 
of  living,  agrees  best  with  the  antient  Hercules,  when  men  were  as 
yet  vexed  and  plagued  with  wild  beasts;  and  especially  in  Egyptf 
whose  upper  part  is  a  wilderness,  and  fall  of  wild  beasts  at  this  very 
day.  And  it  is  but  very  reasonable  to  think  that  Hercules  should 
mind  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Egypt,  hb  own  country,  and  frea 
the  land  from  beasts,  and  so  deliver  it  into  the  hanc|^  of  the  bus* 
bandman,  to  be  improved  by  tillage;  and  that  upon  this  account  ht 
was  honoured  as  a  God. 

They  report  likewise,  that  Perseus  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  Grecians  have  transferred  from  thence  the  birth  of  Isis  into 
Argos,  inventing  a  story  that  she  was  the  same  with  lo,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  bull.  And  indeed  there  are  great  differences 
and  disputes  concerning  these  gods:  for  some  call  the  same  goddess 
Isis,  others  call  her  Ceres;  some  Tbesmophorus,  others  Luna,  others 
Juno,  and  some  by  all  these  names* 

Tbey  term  Osiris  sometimes  Serapis,  sometimes  Oionysius,  and 
sometimes  Pluto;  then  again  Ammon ;  sometimes  Jupiter,  and  ofiten 
Pan*    There  are  some  likewise  that  say,  Serapis  is  the  same  whom  * 
the  GreeiaAs  call  Pluto. 

Tbt  Egyptians  report  that  Isis  found  out  many  medicines  for  the 
recovery  of  men's  health,  being  very  expert  in  the  art  of  physic^ 
and  contri?ed  many  remedies  for  that  purpose;  and  therefore  even 
now-  when  ahe.is  advanced  to  an  immortal  state,  she  takes  pleasure 
in  curing' men's  bodies;  and  to  those  that  desire  her  assistance,  in 
their  sleep  sbe  clearly  manifests  her  presence,  and  affords  ready  and 
eflfectnal  relief  to  them  that  stand  in  need  of  it. 

For  clear  proof  of  all  this,  they  say^  thej^  have  not  only  the  usual 
fables  cl  the  Greeks,  but  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  &ct  to  con- 
firm it;  and  that  almost  the  whole  world  bears  testimony  to  ^his,  by 
the  respect  and  honour  they  pay  to  this  goddess  upon  the  account  of 
her  great  fame  in  curing  of  .diseases:  for  in  sleep  she  is  present  with 
persons,  and  applies  remedies ;  to  the  sick,  and  wonderfully  cures 
those  that  are  her  votaries,  That  many  that  have  be^n  given  up  by  the 
physicians  as  incurable,,  hi^ve  been  restored  by  her ;  and  |hat  many 
thathftvlB  been  blind  and  lame,  wlio  have  sought  to  her  for  help, 
have  b^ea.  perfectly  restored  to  their  former  sight,  and  soundness 
of  body. 

•  Jbtj  say  she  found  put  a  medicine  that  would  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  f)rith  which  she  not  only  raised  her  son  Orus,  that  was  killed  by 
the  Titans^  and  found  dead  in  the  water,  but,  by  that  application^  made 


him  immortaL  This  Orus  was  the  kst  of  the  gods  thut  reign^  ia 
£!gjpt^  after  the  translation  of  Osiris  hia  father.  This  Oraffy  tbejr 
mf,  by  interpretation  is  Apollo^  who  being  tauglft'b]^' his  mother  Isi^ 
the  art  of  physic  and  divination^  was  verj  beneficial  to  mankind  in 
tiiese  respects. 

The  Egyptian  priests  in  their  computation  of  time  do  reckon 
above  three  and  twenty  thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  Sol^  to  tbt 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia. 

lA  their  fabulous  stories  they  say,  that  the  most  ancient  of  their 
god's  reigned  twelve  hundred  years,  and  the  latter  riO  less  than  three 
hundred  years  a -piece.  Whereas  this  great  number  of  years  setms 
incredible,  some  have  not  stuck  to  affirm  that  the  motion  of  tlie  snut 
not  being  then  known,  the  year  was  reckoned  according  to  the  comvt 
of  the  moon;  and  therefore  tho  solar  year,  consisting  then  but  of 
three  hundred  days,  some  of  them  were  sure  to  live  twelve  hundred 
binary  years;  and  even  at  this  day  now  that  there  are  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  many  live  a  hundred  solar  grears. 

The  like  they  say  of  them  that  reigned  three  hundred  years:  for 
in  thar  time  (they  say)  the  year  waa  made  op  of  four  moothi>  eveiy 
""four  applicable  to  each  c(  the  three  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  thait  is 
to  say,  spring,  summer,  and  winter;  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
•f  the  Grecians  call  yeara  Hwm,  seasone;  and  histodcal  amal^j 
BoTography. 

The  Egyptians  mcn-eover  among  thmr  fables  report,  that  in  tli* 
l!me  of  bb,  there  were  men  of  vast  bodies,  whom  the  Gredani 
call  Giants,  and  whom  they  place  in  their  temples  in  prodigkroi 
shapes,  who  are  whipt  and  scouified  by  them  that  saerifiee  to  Osiris. 
Some  idly  give  forth,  that  they  sprang  finon  &e  earth,  when  at  first  it 
gave  being  to  living  creatures.  Odiera  report,  that  ftom  many  ex- 
traordinary things  done  by  men  of  strong  bodies,  the  fkUes  and 
stories  of  giants  arose.  But  in  tiiis  most  i^ree,  Aat  fov  the  war  they 
xmsed  against  the  gods  Jupiter  and  UstriSf  they  were  all  destroyed*  ' 

It  was  a  law  Hkewise  (they  si(y)  in  JSfjptf  against  Ae  custom  of 
all  other  nations,  that  brothers  and  sisters  might  Aairy  one  with 
another,  which  accordingly  was  prosperons  and  sJaeceasfU  iif  tiM 
marriage  of  Isis,  who  married  her  bfoAer  Osiris,  and  after  his  de^ 
made  a  vow  never  to  marry  any  other  man;  and  afiter  she  had  re* 
venged  her  husband's  death  upon  hik  nmrderers^  she  governed  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  justly  all  her  days;  and  did  good  univeffaally 
to  all  sorts  of  people^  obliging  them  with  numy  andextnionlinaiy 
Benefits  and  advantages.  And  for  her  sake  it  isf  a  ^imtom  amon|; 
them,  that  they  honour  a  queeo^  and  dlow  her  more  power  and  ao» 
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ihouiy-tban  a  king:  aud  in  their  contracts  of  fnarriage  authority  is 
given  to  the  wife  over  her  husband^  at  which  time  the  husbands 
promise  to  be  obedient  to  their  wives  in  all  things. 

Isis  was  buried  at  Memphis^  where  at  this  day  her  ^shrihe  is  to  hfi 
seen  in  tbe  grove  of  Vulcan  :  although  some  affirm^  tlmt  these  gods 
lie  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Nile,  at  Phjlas,  as  is  before  said.  Neither 
Am  I  ignorant  that  some  writers  say,  their  sepulchres  are  at  Nysa  in 
Arabia ;  whence  Dionysius  is  called  Nysieus;  there  they  say  is  a  pilh^r 
erected  to  each  of  tlie  deities  with  inscriptions  of  sacred  letters  upon 
them;  in  one  of  which,  that  belonging  to  Isis,  are  these  words : -^ 
*^  lam  Isis,  queen  of  all  this  country,  the  scholar  of  Mercury: 
'^  wliat  laws  i  have  made,  none  ought  to  disannul.     I  am  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  youngest  god,  &iturn.     I  am  the  wife  and  sister 

of  king  Osiris.  I  am  she  that  first  found  out  com  for  man's  use. 
''  I  am  the  mother  of  king  Orus.  I  am  she  that  arises  in  the  dog«- 
^  star.  The  city  Bubastus  was  built  in  memory  of  me.  Farewell, 
"  rejoice  O  Egypt  that  was  my  nurse,  that  brought  me  up." 

Upon  Osiris's  pillar  are  these  that  follow: ^' My  father  w^ 

^  Saturn,  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  I  am  Osiris,  that  led  aa 
*'  army  through  all  tlie  nations,  as  far  as  to  the  deserts  of  India, 
'*  and  in  the  countries  lying  to  the  north,  as  far  as  to  the  head 
''  apriDgs  of  the  river  Ister;  and  to  other  parts,  ds  far  as  to  the 
^^  ocean.  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Saturn,  a  branch  of  a  famotii 
*'  noble  stock,  cousin  german  to  the  day.  There  is  not  a  place  in 
^^  tbe  world  where  I  have  not  been;  and  wlmt  I  have  discovered,  j[ 
*^  have  imparted  to  all." 

,  So  much  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  (they  say)  maybe 
read;  tbe  rest  is  defaced  and  worn  out  through  length  of  time.  Thui^ 
therefore,  many  disagree  concerning  the  sepulchres  of  these  godf^ 
because  the  priests,  who  were  secretly  instructed  in  tbe  perfe/sf 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  spread 
abroad,  out  of  fear  of  those  punishments  that  such  were  liabb  UQt(^ 
•w1k>  nevealed  the  secrets  of  tlie  gods. 

They  report,  that  afterwards  many  colonies  out  of  ISgypt  w^opf 
dispersed  over  all  parts  of  tlie  world:  that  Belu3  (who  was  i;aken  ^ 
be  tbe  son  of  Neptune  aod  Lyhra)  led  a  colony  into  |he  province  ^ 
Sat^lon^  and  fixing  his  seat  |U  the  river  £upbratef,  cpos^raJt^ 
fMiestSy  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  I^yptians,  freed  thenft 
from  all  public  taxes  and  impositions.  These  priests  the  3abyi9* 
4uaQseaU  Chaldeans,  who  observe  the  motions  of  tbe  stars,  in  imita* 
tion  of  th^  priests,  naturalists^  and  astrologers  of  Egypt.  That 
Daattfs  likewise  took  from  thence  another  colony,  and  planted 
tbein  in  Argos^  the  must  antient  city  almost  of  all  Greece.    And 
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that  the  people  of  Colchos,  in  Pontus,  and  the  Jews  lying  between 
Arabia  and  Syria,  were  colonies  out  of  Egypt;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  an  antient  custom  among  these  nations,  to  circumcise  all  their 
male  children  after  the  rites  and  customs  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. That  the  Athenians  likewise  are  a  colony  of  the  Saits,  which 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  are  their  kindred,  they  endeavour  to  prow 
by  these  arguments ;  (that  is  to  say)  tliat  they  only  of  M  the  Greeks 
call  the  city  Astu,  from  Astu  a  city  among  those  people  of  the 
Saits:  and  that  for  the  better  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  divide  their  people  into  the  same  ranks  and  degrees  as  they  in 
Egypt  do,  to  wit,  into  three  prders;  the  first  of  which  are  called 
Eupatride,  employed  for  the  most  part  in  studying  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  are  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  and  places  of 
preferment  in  the  state,  as  the  priests  of  Egypt  are.  The  second 
order  of  men  are  the  rustic  and  country  people,  who  are  to  be  sol- 
diers, and  take  up  arms  upon  all  occasions  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  like  to  those  who  are  called  husbandmen  in  Egypt,  who 
furnish  out  soldiers  there.  In  the  third  rank  are  reckoned  tradesmen 
and  artificers,  who  commonly  bore  all  the  necessary  aud  public 
offices,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  orders  and  usage  among  the 
Egyptians. 

They  say  likewise,  that  there  were  some  of  the  Athenian  generals 
that  came  out  of  Egypt.  For  they  affirm,  that  Peteos  the  father  of 
Menestheus,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  an  Egyptian, 
and  afterwards^  was  king  of  Athens.  That  the  Athenians  had  not  wit 
enough  to  find  out  the  true  reason  why  two  natures  were  ascribed  to 
him;  for  every  man  knows  that  he  was  called  half  a  beast,  that  it, 
-half  a  man,  and  half  a  beast;  and  the  true  ground  was,  because  he 
was  a  member  of  two  several  commonwealths,  a  Grecian  and  a  bar* 
barian.  Erechtheus  likewise,  one  of  the  kings  of  Athens,  they  say 
was  an  Egyptian,  which  they  prove  by  these  arguments,  viz.  That 
whereas  there  was  a  great  drought  (as  all  confess)  almost  over  all  the 
world,  except  Egypt  only  (because  of  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
place)  which  destroyed  both  men  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  together, 
Erechtheus  transported  a  great  quantity  of  corn  to  Athens  out  of 
Egypt,  because  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  kindred ; 
with  which  kindness  the  citizens  were  so  affected,  that  they  advanced 
him  to  the  kingdom.  After  which,  he  instituted  the  festivals,  and 
taught  the  Egyptian  rites  and  mysteries, of  Ceres  in  Eleusina. 
"  They  say,  moreover,  that  it  is  reported  upon  good  ground,  that  the 
'goddess  herself  came  into  Attica  at  that  time  when  corn  and  other 
goodly  fruit  in  her  name  were  transported  thither;  and  that  there^ 
fo/e  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  again  renewed  the  inrentioo  of  seed^  as 
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she  did  at  the  beginning.  Likewise  that  the  Athenians  themselves 
^onfess^  that  in.  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  when  the  drouglit  had  burnt 
up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  Ceres  came  thither  and  gave  them  corn. 
And  that  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  this  goddess,  were  then  begun  in 
Eleusina,  and  that  the  sacrifices  and  antient  ceremonies,  both  of  the 
Athenians  and  Egyptians,  are  one  and  the  same:  and  that  they  took 
the  original  of  their  Eumolpidfle  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  their 
heralds  from  their  Pastophori.  Further,  that  only  the  Grecians 
swear  by  the  name  of  Isis,  and  that  in  all  their  manners  and  customs^ 
they  are  altogether  like  the  Egyptians.  These  and  many  other  such 
like  arguments  they  bring  to  maintain  this  colony,  more  (I  think)  out 
of  ambition,  because  of  the  glory  and  renown  of  that  city,  than  any 
ground  of  truth  they  have  for  their  assertion.  To  conclude,  the 
Egyptians  say,  that  many  parts  of  the  world  were  planted  by  their 
ancestors,  by  colonies  sent  from  thence,  by  means  of  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  their  kings,  and  the  vast  number  of  their  people.  Which 
reports  not  being  supported  with  suiBcient  arguments,  nor  attested  by 
credible  authors,  we  think  them  not  worthy  of  any  further  account. 
But  thus  much  we  thought  fit  to  say  of  the  Egyptian  Theology. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Description  of  Egypt.    Of  the  Lake  of  Serbon.     The  Nature 
'  of  the  River  Nile.     The  Cataracts;  the  Mouths  of  the  Nile. 
The  Fruits  of  Egypt.     The  Beasts^   Crocodile^  Sfc.     Several 
Opinions  concerning  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile. 

AND  now  we  shall  endeavour  to  treat  distinctly  of  the  country 
itself,  and  the  river  Nile,  and  other  things  worthy  of  remark.     Th« 
land  of  Egypt  almost  lies  wholly  to  the  south,  and  is  naturally  for- 
tified, and  the  most  pleasant  country  of  any  of  the  kingdoms  round 
about  it.    For  on  the  west  it  is  defended  by  the  deserts  of  Libya,  full 
of  wild  beasts,  running  out  a  vast  way  in  length;  where  the  passage 
is  both  difficult,  and  extremely  hazardous,  through  want  of  water, 
and  other  provision.    On  the  south  it  is  environed  with  the  cataracts 
of  Nile,  and  the  mountains  adjoining.     For  from  the  country  of  the 
Troglodites,  and  the  higher  parts  of  Ethiopia,  for  the  space  of  five 
thousand  and  five  hundred  furlongs,  there  is  no  passing  either  by 
land  or  water,  without  such  a  measure  of  provision  as  a  king  himself 
eoord  only  be  furnished  with.    Those  parts  towards  the  east,  are 
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partly  lecorcd  by  the  river;  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  deserts  aad 
by  t^e  matches  called  the  Barathra.  For  there  ia  a  lake  between 
Ccelo-Syria  and  i^pt,  very  narrow,  but  exceeding  deep,  even  to  a 
wonder,  two  hiindred  forlongs  in  length,  called  Serbon:  if  any 
through  ignorance  approach  it,  they  are  lost  irrecoverably;  for  the 
ehannel  being  very  narrow,  like  a  swadling-band,  and  compassed 
round  with  vast  heaps  of  sand,  great  quantities  of  it  are  cast  intotb€ 
lake,  by  the  continued  southern  winds,  which  so  cover  the  sorfece 
of  the  water,  and  make  it  to  the  view  so  like  unto  dry  land,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  distinguished  ^  and  therefore  many,  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  place,  by  missing  their  way,  have  been  there 
swallowed  up,  Together  with  whole  armies.  For  the  sand  being  trod 
upon,  sinks  down  and  gives  way  by  degrees,  add  like  a  malicious 
cheat,  deludes  and  decoys  tiiem  that  come  upon  it,  till  too  late,  when 
they  see  the  mischief  they  are  likely  to  fall  into,  they  begin  to  sup- 
port and  help  one  another,  but  without  any  possibility  either  of  re-* 
turning  back,  or  escaping  certain  ruin ;  for,  sinking  into  the  gulf) 
they  are  neither  able  to  swim  (the  mud  preventing  all  motion  of  the 
body)  nor  in  a  capacity  to  wade  out,  having  nothing  firm  to  support 
them  for  that  purpose;  for  sand  and  water  being  mixed  together,  the 
nature  of  both  is  thereby  so  changed,  that  there  is  neither  fording, 
nor  passing  over  it  by  boats.  Being  brought  therefore  to  this  pass, 
without  the  least  possibiKty  of  help  to  be  afforded  them,  they  go  toge- 
ther with  the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
bog;  and  so  the  place,  agreeable  to  its  nature,  is  called  Barathrum. 

Having  spoken  of  the  three  boundaries  of  Egypt,  by  which  it  if 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
next. 

The  fourth  side  is  nearly  sdrrounded  with  a  vast  sea,  without  any 
harbours,  being  a  very  long  and  tedious  voyage,  and  very  difficult  to 
find  any  place  of  landing.  For  from  Parcetonium  in  Africa,  to  Jop- 
pa  in  Ccelo- Syria,  for  the  space  almost  of  five  thousand  furlongs, 
there  is  not  one  safe  harbour  to  be  found,  except  Pharus.  Then  again 
all  along  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  the  sea  is  full  of  rocks  and  sands,  not 
discernible  by  mariners  unacquainted  with  the  places;  so  that  when 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  safe,  and  to  have  escaped  the  danger  of 
the  seas,  and  make  with  great  joy  to  land  (wanting  skill  to  steer 
aright)  they  are  on  a  sudden  and  unexpectedly  shipwrecked.  Others 
inconsiderately,  because  they  cannot  see  the  land,  in  regard  it  lies  so 
low,  are  carried  either  into  the  bogs,  or  to  the  deserts.  And  in  this 
manner  is  Egypt  naturally  guarded  on  every  side.  It  is  of  a  long 
form  or  shape;  that  ^rt  that  lies  along  to  the  sea  coast  stretches 
forth  itself  in  length  two  thousand  furlongs;  but  to  the  south  it  runs 
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almost  six  thoQsand  furlongs.  It  was  antiently  the  most  popalotis 
country  in  the  world,  and  at  this  day  not  inferior  to  any.  It  was 
formerly  full  of  famous  towns,  and  had  in  it  ahove  eighteen  thousand 
cities,  as  is  to  be  seen  registered  in  their  sacred  records :  and  in  thci 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  there  were  reckoned  above  three  thousand, 
which  remain  still  to  this  day.  Once  they  say  in  a  general  account 
taken  of  all  the  inhabitants,  they  amounted  to  seven  millions;  and  at 
this  time  are  not  less  than  three  millions  of  people.  And  therefore 
they  say  that  their  kings  by  the  help  of  such  a  multitude,  left  behind 
them  in  their  great  and  wonderful  works,  eternal  monuments  of  their 
state  and  grandeur;  which  we  shall  by  and  by  distinctly  treat  of;  but 
at  present  we  shall  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil. 

The  Nile  runs  from  the  south  towards  the  north  from  spring-heads 
hitherto  unknown,  for  they  are  in  the  utmost  borders  of  Ethiopia^ 
where,  by  reason  of  the  vast  deserts,  and  extremity  of  heat,  tliiere  is 
no  coming.  It  is  the  greatest  of  ail  other  rivers,  and  runs  through 
many  countries,  and  therefore  has  many  large  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, sometimes  making  its  way  to  the  east  and  Arabia,  and  thea 
again  to  the  west  and  Libya.  For  it  runs  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Ethiopia,  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  at  least  twelve 
thousand  furlongs,  accounting  the  several  windings  it  makes  in  the 
way.  In  its  course  it  makes  many  islands;  amongst  many  others 
in  Ethiopia,  one  remarkable  for  its  greatness,  called  Meroes,  two- 
and-twenty  furlongs  broad.  But,  in  the  lower  places,  its  swelling 
waves  grow  narrower,  and  the  current  divides  itself  into  two  chan- 
nels towards  the  continents  that  lie  on  either  side  the  island.  One 
of  the  currents  bends  towards  Africa,  and  is  at  length  swallowed  up 
in  a  bed  of  sand  of  an  incredible  depth:  the  other  makes  its  course 
towards  Arabia,  on  the  other  side,  and  falls  into  deep  guts  and  vast 
bogs,  inhabited  round  by  divers  nations;  entering  at  last  into  Egypt, 
it  keeps  no  direct  course,  but  turns  and  winds  here  and  there  in 
some  places  ten  furlongs  in  breadth,  in  others  less,  sometimes 
running  towards  the  east,  then  to  the  west,  and  sometimes  back 
again  to  the  south.  For  mountains  stand  on  both  sides  the  river, 
and  take  up  a  large  tract  of  ground;  and  the  river,  forcing  itself 
with  great  violence  against  strait  and  narrow  precipices,  the  water  is 
driven  back,  and  flows  over  the  neighbouring  fields;  and  after  it 
has  run  a  considerable  way  towards  the  south,  it  returns  at  length  to 
its  natural  course.  And  though  this  river  is  thus  remarkable  above 
all  others,  yet  this  is  especially  observable  in  it,  that  its  stream  runs 
calm  and  smooth,  without  any  violent  surges,  or  tempestuous  waves, 
elcept  at  the  cataracts ;  a  place  of  ten  furlongs  being  so  called. 
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running  down  in  a  precipice,  in  a  strait  and  narrow  passage  amongst 
steep  rocks;  the  whole  is  a  rugged  shelvy  gulf,  where  there  lie 
many  great  stones,  like  huge  rocks.  The  water  dashing  violently 
against  these  rocks,  is  beaten  back,  and  rebounds  the  contrary  way, 
by  which  are  made  wonderful  whirlpools,  and  by  the  repeated  influx^ 
the  whole  place  is  covered  with  froth  and  foam^  to  the  no  small 
amazement  of  the  beholders:  for  the  river  there  runs  down  with  as 
quick  and  violent  a  current,  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  Soq^etimet 
It  happens  that  (these  rocks,  and  the  whole  gulf  being  covered  with 
the  vast  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile)  some  ships,  drivea 
with  contrary  winds,  arc  hurried  down  the  cataract,  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  sailing  up  against  it,  the  force  of  the  stream  bafHing 
all  the  art  of  man.  There  are  many  cataracts  of  this  kind>  but  the 
greatest  is  that  in  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 
^  How  the  river  Nile  makes  several  islands  near  Ethiopia  (amongst 
which  Meroe  is  the  chief)  is  before  declared.  In  this  island  is  a 
&mous  City  of  the  same  name,  which  Cambyses  built,  and  called  it 
after  the  name  of  his  mother  Meroe.  This  island  is  said  to  be  of 
the  shape  of  a  shield,  and  for  greatness  exceeding  all  the  rest  ot  the 
islands  in  those  parts,  being  three  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  and. 
a  thousand  in  breadth,  having  in  it  many  cities^  of  which  Meroe  is 
the  noisiest.  The  island  is  surrounded  towards  the  coasts  of  Libva 
with  vast  lieaps  of  sand,  all  along  close  to  the  river,  and  towards 
Arabia  run  along  steep  rocky  mountains.  It  is  said  there  are  in  it 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass,  a  great  number  of  ebony  trees^ 
and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  To  conclude,  there  are  so  many 
islands  made  by  this  river,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible.  For  besides 
those  islands  in  that  part  of  Egypt  called  Delta,  there  are  (tiiey  say) 
seven  hundred,  some  of  which  the  Ethiopians  inhabit,  and  sow 
with  millet;  others  are  so  pestered  with  serpents,  baboons,  and  all 
kinds  of  hurtful  beasts,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  come  into  them. 

The  river  Nile,  parting  itself  into  several  channels  in  Egypt,  makes 
that  part  called  Delta,  so  called  from  the  shape  resembling  that 
Greek  letter.  The  two  sides  of  this  Delta  are  fashioned  by  the  two 
extreme  branches  of  the  river;  the  foot  of  this  letter  is  the  sea^ 
where  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile  disgorge  themselves.  For 
there  are  seven  places  called  mouths,  through  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  ocean.  The  first,  lying  to  the  most  eastward  channel,  is  at 
Pelusium,  called  Pelusaicum;  the  second  Taniticum;  the  third 
Mendisium;  the  fourth  Phatniticum;  the  fifth  Sebenyticum;  the 
sixth  Bolbitinum,  and  the  last  Canopicum  or  Herculeum,  as  some 
call  it.  There  are  some  other  mouths  made  by  art,  of  which  it  is 
not  material  to  write.    At  every  of  the  mouths  is  a  city  built  oo 
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cither  side  of  the  river;  defended  with  strong  guards  and  bridges 
on  each  bank.  From  Pelasaicum  as  far  as  to  the  Arabian  gulf ^  and 
the  Red  Sea^  is  a  canal  cut  out.  Necos  the  son  of  Psameticus,  was 
the  first  that  begau  this  work^  and  after  him  Darius  the  Persian  car- 
ried it  oo^  but  left  it  unfinished,  being  told  by  some  that  if  he  cut  it 
through  the  isthmus,  all  Egypt  would  be  drowned,  for  that  the  Red 
Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt.  The  last  attempt  was  made  by  Ptolemy 
the  scQpnd,  who  cut  a  sluice  across  the  isthmus  in  a  more  con- 
venient place,  which  he  opened  when  he  had  a  mind  to  sail  down 
that  way,  and  then  presently  after  shut  up  again;  which  contrivance 
proved  very  useful  and  serviceable.  The  river  which  runs  tlirough 
this  cut  is  called  Ptolemy,  aftef  ,the  name  of  the  maker.  Where  it 
falls  into  the  sea,  there  is  a  city  built  called  Arsinoe.  Delta  is  of 
the  shape  of  Sicily :  both  sides  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs 
in  length,  and  the  foot  which  lies  along  the  sea- coast,  b  th^-tcea 
hundred  furlongs. 

This  island  has  in  it  many  dikes  and  sluices  cut  by  art,  and  is  the 
most  sweet  and  pleasantest  part  of  Egypt;  for  being  enriched  and 
watered  by  the  river,  it  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and  other  fruits; 
and  by  the  yearly  overflowing  of  the  river,  the  face  of  the  ground  is 
still  continually  renewed,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an  easy  way  to 
water  it  by  means  of  a  certain  engine,  invented  by  Archimedes  the 
Syracusan^  which  from  its  form  is  called  Choclia.  And  whereas  the 
Nile  flows  gently  over  it,  it  brings  along  with  it  much  soil,  which 
resting  in  low  and  hollow  grounds,  makes  very  rich  marshes.  For 
in  these  places  grow  roots  of  several  tastes  and  savours,  and  fruits 
and  herbs  of  a  singular  nature  and  quality,  which  -are  very  useful 
both  to  the  poor,  and  those  that  are  sick;  for  they  do  not  only  afibrd 
plentifully  in  every  place  things  for  food,  but  all  other  things  neces- 
sary and  useful  for  the  life  of  man.  There  grows  in  great  plenty 
Lotus,  of  which  the  Egyptians  make  bread  for  the  nourishment  of 
man's  body.  Here  is  likewise  produced  in  plenty. Ciborium,  called 
the  Egyptian  bean.  Here  are  divers  sorts  of  trees,  amongst  which 
those  called  Persica,  whose  fruit  is  of  wonderful  sweetness:  tliis 
plane  was  brought  out  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Persians,  when  Cambyses 
conquered  these  places.  The  sycamore  (or  Egyptian' fig-tree) ;  some 
of  them  bear  mulberries,  others  a  fruit  like  unto  figs,  and  bear  all 
the  year  long;  so  that  a  man  may  satisfy  his  hunger  at  any  time. 
After  the  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  tiiey  gather  the  fruits 
called  Bates,  which,  for  their  sweet  and  delightful  taste,  are  at  tii* 
tertainments  served  up  at  last  course  as  delicious  desserts. 

The  Egyptians  make  a  drink  of  barley,  called  Zythus,'  for  smett^ 
i^id  sweetness  of  taste  not  much  inferior  to  wine.-   'n^'4n^iid 
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Kquor  like  oil  for  the  feeding  of  their  lamps^  of  the  juice  of  a  phot 
which  they  call  Cici.  There  are  many  other  plants  which  grov  i^ 
£g]rpt  of  admirable  use,  which  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  eau^ 
merate. 

The  river  Nile  breeds  many  creatures  of  several  fiurnas  and  sbape^^ 
amongst  which,  two  are  especially  remarkable^  the  crocodile  and  tli^ 
horse,  as  they  are  called:  amongst  these,  the  crocodile  of  the  least  erea- 
ture  becomes  the  greatest;  for  it  lays  an  egg  much  of  the  bigness  of 
that  of  a  goose,  and  after  the  young  is  hatched,  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  sixteen  cubits,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  a  man:  it  wants  a  tongiM^ 
but  has  a  body  naturally  armed  in  a  wonderful  manner.  For  its 
skin  is  covered  all  over  with  scales  of  an  extraordinary  hardness  | 
many  sharp  teeth  are  ranged  on  both  sides  its  jaws,  and  two  of  them 
are  much  bigger  than  the  rest.  This  monster  does  not  only  devour 
men,  but  other  creatures  that  come  near  the  river.  His  bites  are 
sharp  and  destructive,  and  with  his  claws  he  tears  liis  prey  cruelly  io 
pieces,  and  what  wounds  he  makes,  no  medicine  or  application  caa 
heal.  The  Egyptians  formerly  caught  these  monsters  with  hooks, 
baited  with  raw  flesh ;  but  of  later  times,  they  have  used  to  take  them 
with  strong  nets  like  fishes :  sometimes  they  strike  them  on  the  head 
with  forks  of  iron,  and  so  kill  them.  There  is  an  infinite  multitude 
of  these  creatures  in  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  pools,  in  regard 
they  are  great  breeders,  and  are  seldom  killed:  for  the  croco4ile  is 
adored  as  a  god  by  some  of  the  inhabitants;  and  for  strangers  to  hunt 
and  destroy  them  is  to  no  purpose,  for  their  flesh  is  not  eatable*  But 
nature  has  provided  relief  against  the  increase  of  this  destructive 
monster;  for  the  ichneumon,  as  it  is  called  (of  the  bigness  of  a  little 
d^S}>  running  up  and  down  near  the  water  side,  breaks  all  the  eggs 
laid  by  this  beast,  wherever  he  finds  them;  and  that  which  is  most  to 
be  admired  is,  that  he  dees  this  not  for  food  or  any  other  advantage^ 
but  out  of  a  natural  instinct  for  the  mere  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  beast  called  the  River  Horse,  is  five  cubits  long,  four-footedy 
and  cloven-hoofed  like  to  an  ox.  He  has  three  teeth  or  tushes  on 
either  side  his  jaw,  appearing  outwards  larger  than  those  of  a  wild 
boar;  as  to  his  ears,  tail,  and  his  neighing,  he  is  like  a  horse.  The 
whole  bulk  of  his  body  is  not  much  unlike  an  elephant;  bis  skin  is 
firmer  and  thicker  almost  than  any  other  beast.  He  lives  both  on 
land  and  in  water;  in  the  day  time  be  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  river^ 
and  in  the  night  time  comes  to  land,  and  feeds  upon  grass  and  corn. 
If  this  beast  were  so  fruitful  as  to  bring  forth  young  every  year,  be 
would  undo  the  husbandman,  and  destroy  a  great  part  of  tlie  corn  of 
Bgypt.  He  is  likewise  by  the  help  of  many  bands  often  caught. 
Wing  stnick  with  iostrumeots  of  iron;  for^  when  be  is  fgond^  they 
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hem  him  round  with  their  boats^  and  those  on  board  wound  hira 
with  forked  instruments  of  iron,  cast  at  bim  like  so  many  darts;  and 
having  strong  ropes  to  the  irons,  they  fix  them  in  him ;  they  let 
him  go  till  he  loses  his  blood,  and  he  then  dies.  His  flesh  is  extra- 
ordinary hard,  and  of  ill  digestion.  There  is  nothing  in  his  inner 
parts  that  can  be  eaten,  neither  his  bowels,  nor  any  other  of  his 
entraib. 

Besides  these  before  mentioned,  the  Nile  abounds  with  multitudes 
of  all  sorts  of  fish :  not  only  such  as  are  taken  fresh  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants at  hand,  but  an  innumerable  number  likewise  which  they 
salt  to  send  abroad.  To  conclude,  no  river  in  the  world  is  more  bene- 
ficial and  serviceable  to  mankind  than  the  Nile. 

Its  inundation  begins  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  increases  till  the 
equinoctial  in  autumn;  during  which  time,  he  brings  in  along  with 
him  new  soil,  and  waters  as  well  the  tilled  and  improved  ground, 
as  that  which  lies  waste  and  untilled,  as  long  as  it  pleases  the  hus- 
bandman ;  for  the  water  flowing  gently  and  by  degrees,  they  easily 
divert  its  course,  by  casting  up  small  banks  of  earth;  aud  then,  by 
opening  a  passage  for  it,  as  easily  turn  it  over  their  land  again,  if  they 
see  it  needful.  It  is  so  very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
done  with  so  little  pains,  that  most  of  the  country  people  turn  in 
their  cattle  into  the  sowed  ground  to  eat,  and  tread  down  the  coru^ 
and  four  or  five  months  after,  they  reap  it.  Some  lightly  run  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  plow,  after  the  water  is  fallen,  and 
gain  a  mighty  crop  without  any  great  cost  or  pains:  but  husbandry 
amongst  all  other  nations,  is  very  laborious  and  chargeable,  only  the 
Egyptians  gather  their  fruits  with  little  cost  or  labour.  That  part  of 
the  country  likewise  where  vines  are  planted,  after  this  watering 
by  the  Nile,  yields  a  most  plentiful  vintage.  The  fields  that  after  the 
inundation  are  pastured  by  their  flocks,  yield  them  this  advantage, 
that  the  sheep  yean  twice  in  a  year,  and  are  shorn  as  often.  This 
increase  of  the  Nile  is  wonderful  to  beholders,  and  altogether  in- 
credible to  them  that  only  hear  the  report;  for  when  other  rivers 
about  the  solstice  fall  and  grow  lower  all  summer  long,  this  begins 
to  increase,  and  continues  to  rise  every  day,  till  it  comes  to  that 
height  that  it  overflows  almost  all  Egypt;  and  on  the  contrary, in  the 
same  manner,  in  tlie  winter  solstice,  it  falls  by  degrees  till  it  wholly 
returns  into  its  proper  channel.  And  in  regard  the  land  of  Egypt 
lies  low  and  champaign ;  the  towns,  cities,  and  country  villages,  tliat 
are  built  upon  rising  ground,  (cast  up  by  an),  look  like  the  islands 
of  the  Cyclades.  Many  of  the  cattle  sometimes  are  by  the  river  in* 
tercepted,  and  so  are  drbwned;  but  those  that  fly  to  the  higher 
grounds  are  preserved.      During  the  time  of  the  inondBttion,  the 
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cattle  are  kept  in  tbtf  amn&j  tcwM  Md  ttfttM  cottages,  where  ihty 
have  food  and  fodder  biefore  laM  up  wttd  prepared  for  them* '  But  tbe 
^common  people,  now  at  liberty  from  all  ewpleiyntenta  ia  the  fiddf  in* 
dulf^e  themselves  in  idleness,  feasting  every  day,  and  giving  them* 
selves  up  to  all  sorts  of  sports  and  pleasures.  Yet  out  of  fear  of  th« 
inundation,  a  watch-tower  is  buik  in  Memphis,  by  the  kings  0f 
Egypt,  where  those  who  are  employed  to  take  care  of  this  oaneetn, 
observing  to  what  height  the  river  rises,  send  letters  from  one  city  to 
another,  acquainting  them  how  many  cubits  and  fingers  tbe  river 
rises,  and  when  it  begins  to  decrease;  and  so  the  people,  coming  td 
understand  the  fall  of  the  waters,  are  freed  from  their  fears^  and  all 
presently  have  a  foresight  what  plenty  of  com  they  are  fike  to  have; 
and  this  observation  has  been  registered  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Egyptians  for  many  generations. 

There  are  great  controversies  concerning  the  reasons  of  the  over^ 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  and  many,  both  philosophers  and  historians,  havt 
endeavoured  to  declare  tbe  causes  of  it,  which  we  shall  distinctly  re- 
late, neither  making  too  long  a  digression,  nor  omitting  that  which 
is  so  nrach  banded  and  controverted.  Of  the  increase  and  spring- 
heads of  the  Nile,  and  of  its  emptying  itself  at  length  into  the  S«i^ 
and  other  properties  peculiar  to  this  river  above  aU  others,  though  it 
be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  yet  some  authors  have  not  dared  to  say 
the  least  thing:  some  who  have  attempted  to  give  their  reasons,  have 
been  very  wide  from  the  mark.  For  as  for  Hellanicus,  Cadmus, 
Hecatfeus,  and  such  like  antient  authors,  they  have  told  little  but 
frothy  stories,  and  mere  fables.  Herodotus,  above  all  other  writers, 
very  industrious,  and  well  acquainted  with  general  history,  made  it 
his  business  to  find  out  the  causes  of  these  things ;  but  what  he  says 
is,  notwithstanding,  very  doubtful,  and  some  things  seem  to  be  repugn 
nant  and  contradictory  on^  to  another,  lliucydides  and  Xenopbon, 
trho  have  the  reputation  of  faithful  historians,  never  so  much  as  touch 
Upon  the  dcscrii>tion  of  any  place  in  Egypt.  But  Ephorus  and  Theo* 
pompus,  though  they  are  very  earnest  in  this  matter,  yet  they  have 
not  in  the  least  discovered  the  truth. 

But  it  was  through  ignorance  of  the  places,  and  not  through  neg- 
ligence, that  they  were  all  led  into  error.  For  antiently,  none  of  the 
Grecians,  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philkdelphus,  ever  went  intoEthio- 
jHa,  or  so  much  as  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Egypt.  For  those  places 
were  never  frequented  by  travellers,  they  were  so  hazardous,  till  that 
king  marched  with  a  Grecian  army  into  those  parts,  and  so  made  a 
more  perfect  dbcovery  of  the  country. 

No  writer  hitherto  has  pretended  that  be  himself  ever  saw,  or 
hnird  of  any  one  else  that  affirmed,  he  had  seen  the  spring-heads 
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of  the  Nile:  all,  tfaere^re,  amoiuiting  to  no  more  than  opinion  and 
conjecturey  the  priests  of  £^pt  affirm  that  it  comes  from  the  oceaoi 
which  flows  round  the  whole  earth.  But  oothiog  that  they  say  is 
upon  any  solid  grounds^  and  they  resolve  doubts  by  things  that  are 
more  doubtful;  a»d  to  prove  what  they  say^  they  bring  arguments  that 
have  need  to  be  proved  themselves. 

But  die  Troglodiies  (otherwise  called  Molgii),  whom  the  scor<5h- 
ing  heat  forced  to  remove  from  the  higher  parts  into  those  lower 
.^places,  say,  that  liiece  are  some  signs,  wlience  a  man  may  rationally 
ooDclttde,  that  tfait  river  Nile  rises  from  streams  which  run  from  many 
i)uiitaios  or  spring-heads,  and  meet  at  last  in  one  channel,  and  thercf 
fare  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  richest  river  of  aay  that  is  known  ia 
the  world. 

The  iohabita&ts  of  tlie  Isle  of  Meroe  (who  are  most  to  be  credited 
upon  this  account),  are  £ar  fron>  inventing  so  much  as  any  probable 
arguments;  and  though  they  live  near  to  the  place  in  controversy,  are 
so  hix  from  giving  any  certain  account  of  this  matter,  that  they  call 
tjie  Nile,  Astapus ;  wiiich,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifies  water 
that  issues  out  of  a  place  of  darkness ;  so  that  they  give  a  name  to  the 
liirer,  to  denote  tlvstr  igaorance  of  the  place  from  whence  it  springs. 
But  that  seems  the  truest  reason  to  me,  that  looks  to  be  furthest  from 
fiction  and  studied*cootrivance.  Yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  He- 
rodotus who  bounds  Libya  both  on  the  east  and  west,  with-  this 
river,  ascribes  the  exact  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Africans,  calkid  Nasa  ^ 
mones,  and  says,  that  the  Nile  rises  from  a  certain  lake,  and  runs 
through  a  large  tract  of  ground,  down  all  along  through  Ethiopian 
hut,  neither  are  the  sayings  of  the  Africans  in  this  behalf « (as  not  al- 
iegether  agreeable  to  truth),  nor  the  affirmation  of  the  writer,  (who 
proves  not  what  he  says),  to  be  of  absolute  credit.  But  enoug4i  con* 
ceming  the  spring>heads  aiid  course  of  the  Nile : let  us  now  ven- 
ture to  treat  of  the  causes  of  the  risings  of  this  river. 

Thftles,  who  b  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  isof 
opinion,  that  the  Etesian  winds  that  beat  fiercely  upon  the  mouth 
rf  the  river,  give  a  check  and  stop  to  the  current,  and  so  hinder  it 
from  falling  into  the  sea,  upon  whidi  the  river  swelling,  and  its  chan- 
nel filled  with  water,  at  length  overflows  the  country  of  Egypt,  which 
lies  flat  and  low.  Though  this  seems  a  plausible  reason,  yet  it  may 
be  easily  disprovsed :  for  if  it  were  true  what  he  says,  then  all  the 
fivcrp  which  run  into  the  sea  against  the  Etesian  winds,  would  over- 
flow to  like  manner;  whicli  being  never  known  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  some  other  reason,  and  more  agreeable  to  truth,  must 
of  necessity  b^  sought  for.   Anaxagoros  the  philosopher,  ascribes  the 
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cause  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  Ethiopia,  whom  the  poet  ESuri*' 
pides  (who  was  his  scholar)  follows,  saying  thus 

The  pleasant  atreamt  of  tW  river  Nile  fonakes. 
Which  flowing  from  the  Negro's  parched  land. 
Swells  big  when  th'  melting  soow  to  th'  river  takes. 
Comes  falling  down,  and  overflows  the  strand. 

Neither  is  it  any  hard  task  to  confute  this  opinion,  since  it  is  appa- 
rent to  all,  that  by  reason  of  the  parching  heats,  there  is  no  snow  in 
Ethiopia  at  that  time  of  the  year.  For  in  these  countries  there  is  not 
the  least  sign  either  of  frost,  cold,  or  any  other  effect  of  winter,  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  suppose  there 
be  abundance  of  snow  in  the  higher  parts  of  Ethiopia,  yet  what  is 
affirmed,  is  certainly  false ;  for  erery  river  that  is  swelled  with  snow^ 
fumes  up  in  cold  fogs,  and  thickens  the  air;  but  about  the  Nile  only, 
above  all  other  rivers,  neither  mists  gather,  nor  are  there  any  cold 
breezes,  nor  is  the  air  gross  and  thick.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Nile 
is  such  in  its  own  nature,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  time  of  its  increase; 
for  chat  in  wintier,  when  the  sun  moves  to  the  south,  and  runs  its  daily 
course  directly  over  Africa,  it  exhales  so  much  water  out  of  the  Nile, 
that  it  decreases  against  nature;  and  in  summer,  when  the  sun  re- 
turns to  the  north,  the  rivers  of  Greece,  and  the  rivers  of  all  other 
northern  countries,  fall  and  decrease;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  not  so 
strange  for  the  Nile  about  summer  time  to  increase,  and  in  winter 
to  fall  and  grow  lower.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  the 
sun  exhale  so  much  moisture  out  of  the  Nile  in  winter  time,  it  would 
do  the  like  in  other  rivers  in  Africa,  and  so  they  must  fall  as  well  as 
the  Nile,  which  no  where  happens  throughout  all  Africa;  and  there*> 
fore,  this  author's  reason  is  frivolous;  for  the  rivers  of  Greece  rise 
not  in  the  winter,  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  sun,  but  by 
reason  of  the  great  rains  that  fall  at  that  time. 

Dcuiocritus  the  Abderite  says,  that  the  northern  countries,  and 
Dot  those  towards  tlie  south,  (as  Anaxagoras  and  Euripides  say),  are 
subject  to  snow;  for  that  it  is  clear  and  evident  to  everybody,  that  in 
the  northern  parts,  drifts  and  heaps  of  snow  lie  congealed  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice ;  but  in  summer,  the  ice  being  melted  by  the 
beat  of  tlie  sun,  the  land  becomes  very  wet,  which  causes  many  thick 
mists  to  appear  upon  the  hills,  from  the  vapours  rising  from  the 
earth.  These  vapours,  he  says,  are  driven  about  by  the  Etesian 
winds,  till  they  foil  upon  tlie  highest  mountains,  which  are,  (as  be 
affirms,  in  Ethiopia),  and  by  the  viclent  impression  they  make  upon 
t^ie  tojjs  of  these  mountains,  great  storms  and  showers  of  rain  are  oc- 
casioned, which,  about  tlie  time  of  the  Etesian  winds,  cause  the  river 
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to  rise.  But  if  any  will  diligently  observe  the  time  and  Iseasob  of  the 
year  when  this  falls  out,  he  may  easily  answer  thb  argument;  for  the 
Nile  begins  to  swell  at  the  time  of  .the  summer  solstice,  when  there 
are  no  £tesian  winds ;  and  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  those 
winds  are  past,  it  falls  again.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  certain  expe* 
rience  to  the  contrary,  answers  all  arguments,  be  they  ever  so  proba- 
ble, the  man's  diligence  and  ingenuity  is  to  be  commended;  but  his 
affirmations  and  opinions  are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon.  And 
I  ^wave  this,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Etesian  winds  come  as  often 
from  the  west,  as  from  the  north.  For  not  only  the  north-east  winds, 
ealled  Aparctie,  but  those  of  the  north-west,  called  A rgeste,  go  under 
the  name  of  the  Etesian  winds.  And  whereas  he  affirms,  that  the 
greatest  mountains  are  in  Ethiopia,  as  it  wants  proof;  so  likewise,  all 
grounds  for  credit  and  belief,  as  is  evident  from  the  thing  itself. 

Ephoros,  who  gives  the  last  account  of  the  thing,  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  reason,  but  seems  not  to  find  out  the  truth. 

The  whole  land  of  Egypt  (says  he)  is  cast  up  from  the  river,  and 
the  soil  is  of  a  loose  and  spungy  nature,  and  has  in  it  many  large 
eliffii  and  hollow  places,  wherein  are  abundance  of  water,  which  in 
the  winter  time  is  frozen  up,  and  in  the  summier  issues  out  on  every 
side,  like  sweat  from  the  pores,  which  occasions  the  riVer  Nile  to  rise. 
This  writer  does  not  only  betray  his  own  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
places  in  Egypt,  that  he  never  saw  them  himself,  but  likewise,  that 
he  never  was  rightly  informed  by  any  that  was  acquainted  with  them. 
For  if  the  overBowing  of  the  Nile  should  proceed  frdm  Egypt  itself,  it 
could  not  flow  above  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  it  passes  through  roek 
and  mountainous  places.  For,  as  it  takes  its  course  through  Ethiopia 
for  above  the  space  of  six  thousand  furlongs,  it  is  at  its  full  height 
before  ever  it  reach  Egypt;  and  therefore,  if  the  river  Nile  lie  lower 
than  the  caverns  of  congested  earth,  those  clefts  and  hollow  places 
must  be  above,  towards  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
Impossible  so  much  water  should  be  contained.  And  if  the  river  lie 
higher  than  those  spongy  caverns,  it  is  not  possible  that  from  hollow 
places,  much  lower  than  the  river,  the  water  should  rise  higher  than 
the  river.  Lastly,  who  can  imagine  that  waters  issuing  out  of  holes 
and  hollow  parts  of  the  earth,  should  raise  the  river  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  overflow  almost  all  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  But  I  let  pass  this  vain 
imagination  of  casting  up  the  soil,  and  lodging  of  waters  in  the 
boweU  of  the  earth,  being  so  easily  to  be  confuted.  The  river  Mean- 
der halh  cast  up  a  great  tract  of  land  in  Asia,  whereas,  at  the  time  of 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  nothing  of  that  kind  in  th^  least  can  be  seen. 

In  the  same  manner  the  river  Archelous  in  Arcadia,  and  Cephesus 
in  Bceotia,  which  ruHsduwn  from  Phociea,  have  cast  up  great  quaii- 
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titles  of  earth,  by  both  which  the  writer  is  eonricted  of  fctsity :  mai 
indeed  no  man  is  to  expect  any  certainty  from  Efrfioras,  who  may  be 
palpably  discerned  not  to  make  it  his  business  in  many  things  <o  dt« 
ctere  the  truth.  The  philosophers  indeed  in  Memphis  have  urged 
strong  reasons  for  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  which  are  iKtrd  to 
be  confuted;  and  though  they  are  improbable,  yet  many  agree 
to  them.  For  they  divide  the  earth  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
is  that  wherein  we  inhabit;  another  quite  contrary  to  these  places  ia 
the  seasons  of  the  year;  the  third  lying  between  these  two,  whicb 
tbey  say  is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sim; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Nile  should  overflow  in  the  wiAter  time,  it  would 
bc^'clear  and  evident,  that  its  source  would  arise  out  of  our  zone,  be- 
cause then  we  have  the  most  ratn :  but  on  the  contraiy,  being  that  it 
rises  in  summer,  it  is  very  probabk  that  in  the  country  opposite  to 
«s  it  is  winter  time,  where  then  there  is  much  rain,  and  diat  those 
floods  of  water  are  brought  down  thence  to  us :  and  therefore  that 
none  can  ever  find  out  the  head-springs  of  the  Nile,  because  the 
river  has  its  course  through  the  opposite  zone;  which  is  uninhabit** 
ed*  And  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  the  water,  they  say,  is  the  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion;  for  passing  through  the  torrid  zone,  the 
water  is  boiled,  and  therefore  this  river  is  sweeter  than  any  other  in 
the  world;  for  heat  does  naturally  dulcorate  water.  But  this 
reason  is  easily  refuted ;  for  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  the  river 
should  rise  to  that  height,  and  come  down  to  us  from  tlie  opposite 
zone;  especially  if  it  be  granted  that  the  earth  is  round.  But  if  any 
yet  shall  be  so  obstinate  as  to  afiirm  it  is  so  as  the  philosophers  heve 
said,  I  must  in  short  say,  it  is  against,  a^d  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

For,  as  they  hold  opinions  which  in  the  nature  of  the  things  can 
hardly  be  disproved,  and  place  an  inhabitable  part  of  the  world 
between  us  and  them  that  are  opposite  to  us,  they  conclude,  that  by 
this  device,  they  have  made  it  impossible,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  wit  of  man  to  confute  them.  But  it  is  but  just  and  equal,  that 
those  who  affirm  any  thing  positively,  should  prove  what  they  say^ 
either  by  good  authority  or  strength  of  reason.  How  comes  it  about 
that  only  the  river  Nile  should  come  down  to  us  from  tlie  other  op«- 
posite  zone?  Have  we  not  other  rivers  that  this  may  be  as  well  ap^ 
plied  to?  As  to  the  causes  alledged  for  the  sweetness  of  the  water, 
they  are  absurd:  for  if  the  water  be  boiled  with  the  parcbiog  heat, 
and  thereupon  becomes  sm^eet,  it  would  have  no  productive  quality, 
either  of  fish  or  other  kinds  of  creatures  and  beasts:  for  all  water 
whose  nature  is  changed  by  fire,  is  altogether  incapable  to  breed  any 
living  thing;  and  therefore  as  the    nature  of  the  Nile  contra^ 


diets  thfti  decoctiOD  ami  boiling  of  the  water^  we  conclude  that  the 
causes  alledged  of  its  increase  are  fatse. 

The  opinion  of  (Enopides  of  CbicB  is  this :  the  waters  (says  he) 
that  ate  under  the  earth  in  summer  time^  are  cold,  aad  warn  in  the 
winter,  as  we  see  by  experience  in  deep  wells;  for  in  a  sharp  winter 
they  are  the  least  cold,  but  in  summer  they  are  the  coldest  of  ai^ 
other  time ;  and  therefore,  saith  he,  there  »  good  reason  that  the 
Nile  in  the  winter  should  grow  low  and  contracted,  because  the  heat 
IB  the  bowels  of  the  earth  exhales  much  oi  the  water,  which  cannot 
hesuppKed,  in  regard  no  rains  fall  in  Egypt.    But  in  summer  time^ 
when  the  waters  that  lie  deep  in  the  earth  are  no  longer  exhaled, 
then  the  channel  of  the  rirer,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  filb 
without  any  obstruction.    But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  many 
rivers  in  Africa,  whose  mouths  lie  parallel  with  this  river,  and  run 
the  like  course,  yet  overflow  not  like  the  Nile.    For  on  the  contrary 
they  rise  in  winter,  and  fall  in  summer,  which  clearly  evinces  his 
falsity,  who  endeavours  with  a  shew  of  reason  to  oppose  the  truth. 
But  to  the  true  cause,  Agartharchides  of  Cnidus  comes  nearest.    For 
he  says,  that  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ethiopia,  there  are  yearly 
continual  rains  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  equinox  in  autumn^ 
and  therefore  there  is  just  cause  for  the  Nile  to  below  in  the  winter, 
which  then  flows  only  from  its  own  natural  spring-heads,  and  to 
overflow  in  summer  through  the  abundance  of  rains.     And  though 
none  hitherto  have  been  able  to  give  a  reason  for  these  inundations^ 
yet  he  says  his  opinion  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected;  for  there  are 
many  things  that  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  nature,  for  which  none 
are  able  to  give  any  substantial  reason.  That  which  happens  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  he  says,  gives  some  confirmation  to  his  opinion.     For 
in  the  confines  of  Scythia,  near  Mount  Caucasus,  after  the  winter 
is  over,  he  afiirms,  that  abundance  of  snow  falls  every  year  for  many 
days  together :  and  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  at  certain 
tim*es,  there  falls  abundance  of  hail,  and  of  an  incredible  bigness: 
and  that  near  the  river  Hydaspes,  in  summer  time,  it  rains  con- 
tinually; and  the  same  happens  in  Ethiopia  for  many  days  together; 
and  that  this  disorder  of  the  air  whirling  about,  occasions  many 
storms  of  rain  in  places  near  adjoining;  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ethiopia,  which  lies  much  higher 
than  Egypt,  are  soaked  with  continual  rains,  wherewith  the  river  be- 
ing filled,  overflows;  especially  since  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
place  affirm,  that  thus  it  is  in  their  country.  And  though  these  things 
now  related,  are  in  their  nature  contrary  to  those  in  our  own  climates, 
yet  we  are  not  for  tliat  reason  to  disbelieve  them.    For  with  us  the 
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000th  wind  is  cloudy  and  boisteroas,  whereas  io  Ethiopia  it  is  calm 
and  clear;  and  that  the  north  winds  in  Europe  are  fierce  and  violeii^ 
but  in  those  regions  low  and  almost  insensible. 

But  however,  (after  all),  though  we  could  heap  up  variety  of  argu- 
ments against  all  these  authors  concerning  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
yet  those  which  we  have  before  alledged  shall  suffice,  lest  we  should 
transgress  those  bounds  of  brevity  which  at  the  first  we  proposed  to 
ourselves.  Having  therefore  divided  this  book,  because  of  the  lai^- 
nessofit,  into  two  parts,  (having  before  determined  to  keep  withia 
moderate  bounds),  we  shall  now  end  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  and 
continue,  in  the  other,  those  things  that  are  further  remarkable  in 
Egypt  coherent  with  those  before,  beginning  with  the  actions  of  the ' 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  antient  way  of  living  among  the  Egyptians* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THw  Jtrsi  wof  cf  Living  qf  the  Egyptians:  Go<U  ami  Demi* 
Gods,  their  Reigns  in  Egypt.  The  antient  Kings  qf  Egypt, 
Menis,  ^'c-  Tkeir  several  Works.  Theh^s  buiU  ky  Bttsiris. 
The  stately  Sepulchres,  Obelisks^  and  Temples  there.  A  De^ 
scription  of  Osyman^as^s  Sepulchre.  MempMs  built  by  Ucho" 
reus.  Meris*s  Lake.  SesQstris  or  Sesoosis,  his  famous  Ex* 
pediHon,  mnd  greai  tFbrks. 

THE  first  book  of  Diodorua  is  divided  into  two  partq^  by  refispn  of 
Hi«  greatness  of  it ;  the  first  whereof  ia  as  a  preface  to  the  whole 
work)  and  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  what  the  Egyptians  say 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  the  first  creation  of  the 
iiQtveraey  and  of  those  gods  that  built  cities  in  Egypt,  and  called 
tbcn  after  their  own  names;  of  the  first  men>  and  their  antient 
way  of  Living;  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  building  of  teni- 
p)ea  by  the  Egjptiaos.  Moreover,  of  the  situation  of  Egypt,  and 
wbaft  strange  things  are  related  of  the  Nile;  the  causes  of  its  inun^ 
darioQ^  and  the  various  opinions  of  philosophers  aud  historians  con- 
oeming  it:  wherein  likewise  ia  set  down  the  confutations  of  the 
trvefal  writers.  In  this  we  diall  handle  and  go  through  those  mat- 
Isft  that  hftve  a  dependence  upon  the  former. 

After  we  have  distinctly  set  forth  the  antient  way  of  living  among 
Ac  BgyptitDSy  we  shall  then  begin  with  their  first  kings,  and  dedaiv 
Ab  acts  of  every  oae  of  them  successively  down  to  Amasis. 

They  say  the  Egyptians  ia  a^tiexK  times  fed  upon  nothing  but 
Vol..  1.  No.  82.  B 
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roots  and  herbs^  and  colewort  leaves,  which  grew  in  fens  and  bog9, 
having  first  tried  the  taste  of  them :  but  above  all,  and  most  com- 
monly,  they  fed  upon  the  herb  called  Agrostis,  because  it  was 
sweeter  than  any  other,  and  was  very  nourishing  to  men's  bodies: 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  cattle  much  covet  it,  and  grow  very 
fat  with  it.  At  this  day,  therefore,  superstitious  persons,  in  memory 
of  its  usefulness,  when  they  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  they  worship  them 
with  their  hands  full  of  this  herb :  for  they  conceive  man,  from  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  frothy  constitution,  to  be  a  watery  creature^ 
something  resembling  the  fenny  and  marish  ground,  and  that  he 
bath  more  need  of  moist  than  of  dry  food.  They  say  the  Egyp- 
tians afterwards  fell  to  another  course  of  diet,  and  that  was  eating 
of  fish,  wherewith  they  were  plentifully  supplied  by  the  river,  espe- 
cially after  the  inundation,  when  it  was  returned  within  its  former 
bounds :  and  they  ate  likewise  the  flesh  of  some  cattle,  and  clothed 
themselves  with  their  skins.  That  they  made  their  houses  of  reeds^ 
of  which  there  are  some  marks  amongst  the  shepherds  of  Egypt  at 
this  day,  who  care  for  no  other  houses,  but  such  like,  which  they 
say,  serves  their  turn  well  enough.  Afterwards,  in  process  of  time^ 
after  many  ages,  they  fell  to  those  fruits  which  were  made  more  apt 
and  fit  for  man's  food,  amongst  which  was  bread  made  of  Lotus, 
which  invention  some  attribute  to  Isis,  others  to  M enis,  one  of  the 
antient  kings:  the  priests  indeed  do  make  Hermes*  the  inventor  of 
all  arts  and  sciences,  but  say,  that  their  kings  found  out  all  things 
necessary  for  the  support  of  men's  lives;  and  therefore  that  king- 
doms antiently  were  not  inheritable,  but  given  to  such  as  had  been 
most  useful  and  serviceable  to  the  people,  thereby  either  to  induce 
their  kings  to  be  kind  and  beneficial  to  all  their  subjects,  or  for  that, 
(as  most  agreeable  to  the  truth),  it  was  a  law  registered  in  their 
sacred  records  commanding  them  so  to  do. 

At  the  first,  (as  some  of  them,  t.  e.  the  priests  have  fabulously 
reported),  the  gods  and  demi-gods  reigned  in  Egypt  fof  the  space 
almost  of  eighteen  thousand  years,  the  last  of  which  was  Oru9^ 
the  son  of  Isis.  Afterwards,  they  say,  that  men  reigned  there  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  thousand  years,  to  the  hundred  and  eightieth  Olym- 
piad, at  which  time  I  myself  came  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pto* 
lemy,  who  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  younger.  Most 
of  their  kings  were  natives  of  the  country.  There  were  a  few  in 
the  mean  time  that  were  Ethiopians,  Persians,  and  Macedonians, 
Four  of  them  that  were  Ethiopians,  reigned  not  in  a  continued  line, 
but  at  several  times,  for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years  or  thereabouts: 
from  the  time  that  Cambyses  conquered  the  nation,  the  Persiiuui 
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reigned  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years^  reckoning 
the  defections  of  the  Egyptians  within  the  time  occasioned  by  the 
intolerable  cruelty  of  the  governors,  and  their  impiety  against  the 
Egyptian  gods.  *  Last  of  all,  the  Macedonians  ruled  there  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years.  The  rest  of  the 
princes  were  Egyptians,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
men^  and  five  women.  Tlie  Egyptian  priests  keep  registers  in  their 
temples  of  all  their  kings  successively,  from  many  generations  past; 
to  what  greatness  and  majesty  every  one  of  them  arrived ;  what 
were  their  particular  tempers  and  inclinations,  and  their  actions  in 
their  several  times.  To  write  particularly  of  every  one  of  them,  as 
it  would  be  tedious,  so  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  inasmuch 
as  many  things  concerning  them  are  insignificant,  and  of  no  use; 
and  therefore  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  treat  only  of  those  matters 
that  are  most  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remembrance. 

After  the  gods,  (they  say) ,  Menis  was  tlie  first  king  of  Egypt.  He 
taoght  the«  people  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  and  the  manner  of 
divine  worship;  how  to  adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with  rich  cloths 
and  coverings,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  in  a  delicate  and  sump- 
tuous way  of  living. 

Many  ages  after,  reigned  Gnephachthus,  father  of  Bocchoris  the 
wise ;  who,  leading  an  army  into  Arabia,  through  many  barren  and 
desert  places,  his  provision  failed,  so  that  for  the  space  of  one  day 
he  was  forced  %to  take  up  with  such  mean  food  as  the  common 
people,  among  whom  he  happened  then  to  be,  could  supply  him 
with,  which  he  ate  so  heartily,  and  relished  with  so  much  delight, 
as  for  the  future  he  forbade  all  excess  and  luxury,  and  cursed  that 
king  who  first  brought  in  that  sumptuous  and  luxurious  way  of 
living;  and  this  change  and  alteration  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  bed- 
ding, was  so  delightful  to  him,  that  he  ordered  the  curse  beforemen- 
tioned,  to  be  entered  in  the  sacrecl  records  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes;  which  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  Menis  became  to  be  clouded  in  future  generations. 

They  say,  the  posterity  of  Gnephachthus,  to  the  number  of  fifty- 
two,  reigned  for  the  space  of  fourteen  hundred  years;  in  which 
time  there  is  found  nothing  worthy  of  remark. 

Afterwards  reigned  Busiris,  and  eight  of  his  posterity  after  him ; 
the  last  of  which  (of  the  same  name  with  the  first)  built  that  great 
city  which  the  Egyptians  call  Heliopolis,  the  Greeks  Thebes;  it 
was  in  circuit  a  hundred  and  forty  furlongs,  adorned  with  stately 
public  buildings,  magnificent  temples,  and  rich  donations  and  reve- 
nues to  admiration ;  and  that  he  built  all  the  private  houses,  somo 
four,  and  others  five  stories  high.    And  to  sum  up  all  in  ft  word^ 
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made  it  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  stateliest  city,  of  Egypt, 
but  of  all  others  in  the  world.  The  fame^  therefore,  of  the  rkbiB 
and  grandeur  of  this  city  was  so  noised  abroad  in  «very  place,  that 
the  poet  Homer  takes  notice  of  it  inlhese  words:..* 

•  •  •  • N<K  Thebei  «o  much  renofrn'd. 

Whose  courts  with  naexhansted  wealth  abouDd, 
Where  through  a  hundred  gates  witii  marble  arch. 
To  battle  tweat^  thousand  chariots  march. 

Although  there  are  some  that  say  it  had  not  a  hundred  gates;  but 
tliat  there  were  many  large  porclies  to  the  temples,  whence  the  city 
was  called  Hecatompylus,  a  hundred  gates,  for  many  gates:  yet 
that  it  was  certain  they  bad  in  it  twenty  thousand  chariots  of  war; 
for  there  were  a  hundred  stables  all  along  the  river  from  Memphis 
to  Thebes  towards  Libya,  each  of  which  were  capable  to  hold  two 
hundred  horses,  the  marks  and  signs  of  which  are  visible  at  this 
day:  and  we  have  it  related,  that  not  only  this  king,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding princes  from  time  to  time,  made  it  their  business  to  beau* 
tify  this  city;  for  that  there  was  no  city  under  tlie  sun  so  adorned 
with  so  many  and  statdy  monuments  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and 
multitudes  of  Colossuses  and  obelisks,  cut  out  of  one  entire  stone. 
For  there  were  there  four  temples  built,  for  beauty  and  greatness  to 
be  admired,  the  most  antient  of  which  was  in  circuit  thirteen  fur- 
longs, and   five-and-foriy  cubits  high,  and   had  a  wall  four-and- 
twenty  feet  broad.     The  ornaments  of  this  temple  were  suitable  X» 
its  magnificence,   both  for  cost  and  workmanship.     The  fabric  hath 
continued  to  our  time,  but  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  ornaments 
of  ivory  and  precious  stones  were  carried  away  by  the  Persians^ 
when  Cambyses  burnt  the  temples  of  Egypt.     At  which  time  they 
say  those  |}alaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa,  and  other  parts  of  Media^ 
(famous  all  the  world  over),  were  built  by  the  Persians,  who  brought 
over  these  rich  spoils  into  Asia,  and  sent  for  workmen  out  of  Egypt 
for  that  purpose.     And  it  is  reported,  that  the  riches  of  Egypt  H'ere 
then  so  great,  that  in  the  rubbish  and  cinders  there  were  found  and 
gathered  up  above  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  of  silver  no' 
less  than  two  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

There,  they  say,  are  the  wonderful  sepulchres  of  the  antient  kings, 
which,  for  state  and  grandeur,  far  exceed  all  that  posterity  can  attain 
unto  at  this  day.  The  Egyptian  priests  say  that,  in  their  saCred  re- 
gisters, there  are  entered  seven -and -forty  of  these  sepulchres;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  there  remained  only  seventeen,  many 
of  which  were  ruined  and  destroyed  when  I  myself  came  into  those 
parts,  which  was  in  the  hundred- and-eightieth  olympiad.  And 
these  things  are  not  only  reported  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  out  of 
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tbeiff  aacred  records,  but  miknj  of  the  Grecians,  who  travelled  t» 
Thebfs  in  the  tine  of  Ptolefldy  Lagos,  and  wrote  hislories  of  ESgyft^ 
{amoi^  whom  was  Hecateus),  agree  with  what  we  have  related. 
Of  the  first  sepulchres,  (wherein  they  say  the  women  of  J^ipiler 
were  buried),  that  of  king  Osymaudyas  was  ten  fiurlongs  in  circuit;  at 
the  eatraDce  of  which  they  say,  was  a  poi:tico  of  various-colouied 
marUe,  in  length  two  hundred  feet;  and  in  height,  fivenind-tMrtf 
cubits:  thence  going  forward,  you  come  into  a  four-square  stone 
gallery,  every  square  being  four  hundred  feet,  supported,  instead  of 
pillars,  with  beasts,  each  of  one  entire  stone,  sixteen  cubits  hjgh^ 
carved  after  the  antique  manner.  The  roof  was  entirely  of  stone; 
each  stone  eight  cubits  broad,  with  an  azure  sky,  besf>angled  with 
stars.  Passing  out  of  this  peristylion,  you  enter  into  another  por* 
tico,  much  like  the  former,  but  more  curiously  carved,  and  witk 
more  variety.  At  tbe  entcanoe  stand  three  statues,  each  of  one 
entire  stone,  the  workmanship  oi  Memnon  of  Sienitas.  One  of  these^ 
siade  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  the  greatest  in  all  Egypt,  tlie  measure 
of  his  foot  exceeding  seven  cubits;  the  other  two,  much  less  than 
the  former,  reachiugbut  to  his  knees;  the  one  standing  on  the  rights 
«nd  the  other  on  the  left,  being  his  daughter  and  mother.  This 
fMcce  is  not  only  commendable  for  its  greatness,  but  admirable  for 
its  cut  and  workmanship,  and  the  excellency  of  the  stone.  In  so 
great  a  work  there  is  not  to  be  discerned  the  least  flaw,  or  any  other 
Uemish. 

Upon  it  there  is  this  inscription:...'^  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of 
^'  kings;  if  any  would  know  bow  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let 
'^  him  excel  me  in  any  of  my  works/' 

There  was  likewise  at  this  second  gate,  another  statue  of  his 
mother,  by  herself,  of  one  atone,  twenty  cubits  in  height;  upon  her 
bead  were  placed  three  crowns,  to  denote  she  was  both  the  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  qf  a  king.  Near  to  this  pc»rtico,  they  say  there  was 
muither  gallery  of  Piazzo,  more  remarkable  than  the  former,  in  which 
were  i^ous  scutlptiftres,  ^representing  his  wars  with  the  Bactriana, 
who  had  revolted  from  him,  against  whom  (it  is  said)  he  marched 
with  four  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse;  which 
army  he  divided  into  four  bodies,  and  appointed  his  sons  generals  of 
the  whole. 

In  the  first  wall  might  be  seen  the  king  assaulting  a  bulwark,  en- 
vironed with  the  river,  and  fighting  at  tlie  head  of  his  men  against 
moat  that  make  up  against  him,  assisted  by  a  iiun,  in  a  terrible  man<^ 
Her;  which  some  affirm,  is  to  be  taken  for  a  true  and  real  lion,  which 
^  king  bred  up  tame,  which  went  along  with  him  in  all  his  wars, 
tod  by  his  great  strength,  ever  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Others  make 
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this  coDStruction  of  it,  that  the  king  beiDg  a  man  of  extraor^ionry 
courage  and  strength,  he  was  willing  to  trumpet  forth  his  own 
praises,  setting  forth  the  bravery  of  his  own  spirit,  by  the  representa* 
tion  of  a  lion. 

In  the  second  wall,  was  carved  the  captives  dragged  after  the 
king,  represented  without  hands  and  privy  members;  which  was  to 
signify,  that  they  were  of  eiieminate  spirits,  and  had  no  hands  when 
they  came  to  fight. 

The  third  wall  represented  all  sorts  of  sculptures,  and  curioot 
images,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  king's  sacrificing  of  oxen,  and 
his  triumphs  in  that  war. 

In  the  middle  of  the  peristylion,  open  to  the  air  at  the  top,  was 
reared  an  altar  of  shining  marble,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  for 
largeness  to  be  admired* 

In  the  last  wall  were  two  statues,  each  of  one  entire  stone,  seven- 
and-twenty  cubits  high :  near  to  which,  three  passages  opened  out  of 
the  peristylion,  into  a  stately  room,  supponed  with  pillars  like  to  a 
theatre  for  music;  every  side  of  the  theatre  was  two  hundred  feet 
square.  In  this,  there  were  many  statues  of  wood,  representing  the 
pleaders  and  spectators,  looking  upon  the  judges  that  gave  judg* 
ment.  Of  these,  there  were  thirty  carved  upon  one  of  the  walls.  In 
the  middle  sat  the  chief  justice,  with  the  image  of  truth  hanging 
about  his  neck,  with  his  eyes  closed,  having  many  books  lying  before 
him.  This  signified  that  a  judge  ought  not  to  take  any  bribes,  but 
ought  only  to  regard  the  truth  and  merits  of  the  cause. 

Next  adjoining,  was  a  gallery  full  of  divers  apartments,  in  which 
were  all  sorts  of  delicate  meats,  ready  dressed  up.  Near  hereunto, 
is  represented  t\\e  king  himself,  curiously  carved,  and  painted  in  glo* 
rious  colours,  oiFering  gold  and  silver  to  the  gods;  as  much  as  he 
yearly  received  out  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  sum  was  there 
inscribed,  (according  to  the  rate  of  silver),  to  amount  unto  thirty-two 
millions  of  minas.  Next  hereunto,  was  the  sacred  library,  whereon 
was  inscribed  these  words,  viz.  The  cure  of  the  Mind.  Adjoining  to 
this,  were  the  images  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt;  to  every  one  of  whom 
the  king  was  making  oflt^rings,  peculiarly  belonging  to  each  of  them, 
that  Osiris  and  all  his  associates,  who  were  placed  at  his  feet,  might 
understand  his  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  his  righteousness  tcwards 
men.  Next  to  the  library,  was  a  stately  room,  wherein  were  twenty 
beds  to  cat  upon,  richly  adorned  ;  in  this  house,  were  the  images  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  together  with  the  kings;  and  here  it  is  supposed, 
the  king's  body  lies  interred.  Round  the  room  are  many  apartments, 
wherein  are  to  be  seen  in  curious  painting,  all  the  beasts  that  are  ac- 
counted sacred  in  Egypt.    Thence  are  the  ascents  to  the  top  of  the 
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wliole  monument  of  tbe  sepulchre,  which  being  mouDted,  appears  a 
border  of  gold  round  the  tomb,  of  thr^e  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits 
in  compass^  and  a  cubit  thick ;  within  the  division  of.  evxry  cu- 
bit, were  the  several  days  of  the  year  engraven,  with  the  natural 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  their  significations,  according  to 
the  observations  of  the  Egyptian  astrologers.  This  border,  they  say, 
was  carried  away  by  Cambyses  and  the  Persians,  when  he  conquered 
Egypt.  In  this  manner  they  describe  the  sepulchre  of  king  Osymau* 
dyas,  which  seems  far  to  exceed  all  others,  both  for  magnificence 
and  curiosity  of  workmanship. 

The  Thebans  boast  they  were  the  most  antient  philosophers  and 
astrologers,  of  any  people  in  the  world,  and  the  first  that  found  out 
exact  rules  for  tbe  improvement  both  of  philosophy  and  astrology; 
the  situation  of  their  country  being  such  as  gave  them  an  advantage 
over  others,  more  clearly  to  discern  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars:  and  that  the  months  and  years  are  best  and  roost  properly  or- 
dered, and  disposed  by  them ;  for  they  measure  their  days  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  not  of  the  moon ;  and  account  thirty 
days  to  every  month,  and  add  five  days  and  a  quarter  to  every 
twelve  months;  and  by  this  means,  they  complete  the  whole  year: 
but  they  add  no  intercalary  months,  nor  subtract  any  days,  as  it  is  the 
eustom  with  many  of  the  Greeks.  But  these  of  Thebes  seem  most 
accurately  to  have  observed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon;  and 
lirom  them  do  so  manage  their  prognostications,  that  they  certainly 
foretel  every  particular  event. 

Tbe  eighth  of  this  king's  race,  called  after  the  name  of  his  fatlier, 
Uchoreus,  built  Mempliis,  the  most  famous  city  of  Egypt,  For  he 
chose  the  most  convenient  place  for  it  in  all  the  country,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  and  makes  that  part  of  the 
country  called  Delt<i,  so  named  from  the  sliape  of  the  Greek  letter 
Delta,  which  it  resembles.  The  city  being  thus  convenieully 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  river,  commands  all  the  shipping  that  sail 
up  it.  He  built  it  in  circuit  a  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs,  and  made 
it. exceeding  strong  and  commodious  in  this  manner:  for  the  Nile 
flowing  round  the  city,-  and  at  the  time  of  its  inundation  covering  all 
round  on  the  south  side,  he  casts  up  a  mighty  rampart  of  earth,  both 
for  a, defence  to  the  city  against  the  raging  of  the  river,  and  as  a 
bulwark  against  an  enemy  on  land;  on  every  other  side,  likewise,  he 
dugabroedandxleep  trench,  which  received  the  violent  surges  of  the 
river,  and  filled  every  place  round  the  rampart  with  water,  wliich  for* 
tified  the  city  to  admiration. 

Thi9  place  was  so  commodiously  pitched  upon  hy  the  builder,  that 
nost  of  tbe  kings  after  him  preferred  it  before  Thebes,  and  removed 
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the  court  thence  to  this  phcc :  from  that  time,  therefore,  the  mi^i* 
icence  of  Thebes  began  to  decrease,  and  Memphis  to  increase  t» 
the  times  of  Alexander  Icing  of  Macedon,  who  built  a  city  called  after 
his  own  name,  near  the  sea,  and  planted  it  with  inhabitanta^  which 
all  the  snceeeding  kings  of  Egypt  still  made  it  their  business  to  ea- 
large :  for  some  beantified  it  with  royal  palaces,  some  with  porta  aad 
arsenals,  and  others  with  magnificent  buildings  and  rich  dooatioos^ 
that  it  is  judged  by  most  to  be  second,  if  not  the  first  city  of  the 
whole  world. 

But  we  shall  treat  of  this  particularly  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 
But  the  builder  of  Memphis  after  he  had  finished  the  rampart  and 
trench,  built  palaces  not  inferior  to  others  built  elsewhere;  yet 
much  below  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  former  kings.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  little  value  the  short  time  of  this  present 
life;  but  [mtan  high  esteem  upon  the  name  and  reputation  cl  a  vir- 
tuous life  after  death;  and  they  call  the  houses  of  the  living,  inns, 
because  they  stay  in  them  but  a  little  while;  but  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  they  call  everlasting  habitations,  because  they  abide  in  the 
graves  to  infinite  generations*  Therefore  they  are  not  very  curious 
in  the  building  of  their  houses;  but  in  beautifying  their  sepulchres 
they  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be  thought  of. 

Some^have  thought  that  the  city  of  which  we  have  just  now  spoken, 
was  so  called  from  the  daughter  of  the  founder,  and  tell  a  fabnloui 
story,  that  the  river  Nile,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  begat  Egyptus,  famous  among  the  inhabitants  for  his  admirable 
virtue,  from  whom  the  whole  country  was  called  Egypt;  for,  coming 
to  the  crown  by  descent,  he  was  exceeding  kind  to  his  subjects,  just 
and  diligent  in  all  his  affairs,  and  therefore  was  judged  justly  to  merit 
honour  and  esteem  from  all,  and  for  hb  gracious  disposition  gene- 
rally applauded. 

After  the  death  of  this  king,  and  twelve  descents.  Mens  came  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  built  a  portico  in  Memphis  towards  the 
north,  more  stately  and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  rest.  And,  a 
little  above  the  city,  he  cut  a  dyke  for  a  pond,  bringing  it  down  in 
length  from  the  city  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  furlongs,  whose 
use  was  admirable,  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  incredible.  They 
say  it  was  in  circuit  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs;  and  in 
many  places  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Who  is  he,  therefore,  that 
considers  the  greatness  of  this  woik,  that  may  not  justly  ask  the 

question How  many  ten  thousand  men  were  employed,  and  how 

many  years  were  spent  in  finishing  it?  Ckmsidering  the  benefit  and 
advantage,  (by  thb  great  work),  brought  to  the  government,  none 
t\xv  sufficiently  could  extol  it,  according  to  what  the  truth  of  the 
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thing  desenred.  For  being  that  the  Nile  never  kept  to  a  certain  and 
constant  height  in  its  inundation^  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country 
ever  depended  upon  its  just  proportion,  he  dug  this  lake  to  receive 
such  water  as  was  superfluous,  that  it  might  neither  imnoodcrately 
overflow  the  land,  and  so  cause  fens  and  standing  ponds,  nor  by 
flowing  too  little,  prejudice  the  fruits  off  the  earth  for  want  of  water. 
To  this  end  he  cut  a  trench  along  from  the  river  into  the  lake,  four- 
score furlongs  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet  broad ;  into  this  he 
let  the  water  of  the  river  sometimes  run,  and  at  other  times  diverted  it, 
and  turned  it  over  the  fields  of  the  husbandmen,  at  seasonable  times^ 
by  means  of  sluices  which  he  sometimes  opened,  and  at  other  times 
shut  up,  not  without  great  labour  and  cost ;  for  these  sluices  could 
not  be  opened  or  shut  at  a  less  charge  than  fifty  talents.  This  lake 
continues  to  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptians  for  these  purposes  to  our 
very  days,  and  is  called  the  lake  of  Myris  or  Meris  to  this  day. 

The  king  left  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  he  built  a 
sepulchre  and  two  pyramids,  one  for  himself,  and  another  for  his 
queen,  a  furlong  in  height;  upon  tlie  top  of  which  he  placed  twQ 
marble  statues  seated  in  a  throne,  designing,  by  these  monuments,  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  name  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  revenue  arising  from  the  fish  taken  in  this  lake,  he  gave 
to  his  wife  to  buy  her  dresses,  which  amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver 
every  day.  For  there  were  in  it  two-and-twenty  sorts  of  fisli}  and  so 
vast  a  number  were  taken,  that  those  who  were  employed  c<>ntinually 
to  salt  them  up,  (though  they  were  multitudes  of  people},  could  hardly 
perform  it.  And  these  are  the  things  which  the  Egyptians  rehrte  of 
Meris» 

'Seven  descents  after,  (they  say),  Sesostrb  reigned,  who  excelled 
all  his  ancestors  in  great  and  famous  actions.    But  not  only  the 
Greek  writers  difier  among  themselves  about  this  lung,  but  likewise 
the  JE^orptian  priests  and  poets  relate  various  and  tf  fiisrent  stories, 
oonoeming  him.  We  dudl  relate  such  as  are  most  probable  and 
agreeable  to  those  signs  and  marks  that  are  yet  remaining  in  Egypt 
to  confirm  them.    After  his  birth  his  £uber  performed  a  noble  aet^ 
and  becoming  a  king,  be  caused  all  throughout  Egypt,  that  were 
bom  the  same  day  with  his  son,  to  be  brought  together;  and  tqga-^ 
ther  with  his  son  to  be  bred  op  with  the  same  education,  and  inatrucl- 
ed  in  the  same  discipline  and  exercises,  conceiving  that,  by  beiog 
thus  ISuniliarly  brought  up  together,  and  conversing  «dth  one  aoo« 
ther,  they  would  be  always  most  loving  and  fiiithful  Mends,  and  the 
best  fellow-soldiers  in  all  the  wars.  Providing,  therefore,  every  thiog 
ibr  the  purpose,  he  caused  the  boys  to  be  exercised  daily  in  the 
schools  with  hard  and  difficult  laUnw;  as  that  none  should  eat  till 
Vol.  1.  No.  S2.  i 
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he  had  run  a  hundred  and  fourscore  furlongs*:  and  by  this  means, 
when  they  came  to  be  at  men's  estate,  they  were  fit  either  to  be  coin- 
manders^  or  to  undertake  any  brave  or  noble  action,  both  in  respect 
of  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their  bodies,  and  the  excellent  endow- 
ments of  their  minds. 

Sesostris  in  the  first  place  being  sent  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  by 
hb  father,  (with  whom  went  his  companions  that  were  bred  up  with 
him),  toiled  and  troubled  himself  with  the  hunting  and  killing  of 
wild  beasts;  and  then  having  at  last  overmastered  all  his  fatigues  and 
wants  of  water  and  provision,  he  conquered  all  that  barbarous  nation, 
which  was  never  before  that  time  subdued.  Afterwards,  being  sent 
into  the  western  parts,  he  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Libya,  be- 
ing as  yet  but  a  youth.  Coming  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  encouraged  by  his  former  successes,  he  designed  to  subdue 
and  conquer  the  whole  world.  Some  report  that  he  was  stirred  up  by 
his  daughter  Athyrte  to  undertake  the  gaining  of  the  empire  of  the 
world;  for,  being  a  woman  of  dn  extraordinary  understanding,  she 
ma^e  it  out  to  her  father,  that  the  conquest  was  easy:  others  en- 
couraged him  by  their  divinations,  foretelling  his  successes  by  the 
entrails  of  the  sacrifices,  by  their  dreams  in  the  temples,  and 
prodigies  seen  in  the  air. 

*  There  are  some  also  that  write,  that  when  Sesostris  was  bom,  Vul- 
can appeared  to*  his  father  in  his' sleep,  and  told  him  that  the  child 
then  born  should  be  conqueror  of  the  universe;  and  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  his  father  assembled  all  of  the  like  age,  and  bred  them  up 
together  with  his  son,  to  make  way  for  him  with  more  ease  to  rise 
to  that  height  of  imperial  dignity:  and  that  when  he  w^s  grown  to 
man's  estate,  fully  believing  what  the  god  had  foretold,  he  undertook 
dt  length  this  expedition. 

'*  To  this  purpose  he  first  made  it  his  chief  concern,  to  gain  the  love 
and  good  will  of  all  the  Ej^tians,  judging  it  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  what  he  designed,  so  far  to  engage  his  soldiers,  as  that  they 
should  willingly  and  readily  venture,  nay,  lose  their  lives  for  their  ge- 
nerals, and  that  those  whom  he  should  leave  behind  him,  should  not 
contrive  or  hatch  any  rebellion  in  his  absence:  to  this  end,  therefore, 
he-obliged  every  one,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  working  upon 
sdbie  by  money,  others,  by  giving  them  lands,  and  many  by  free  par- 
dons, and  upon  all  by  fair  words,  and  afiable  and  courteous  beha- 
iriMr.  He  piirdoned  those  that  were  condemned  ibr  high  treason,' 
ftfid  freed  all  that  were  in  prison  for  debt,  by  paying  what  they  owed, 
of  whom  there  was  a  vast  multitude  in  the  gaols. 
*He  divided  the  whole  country  into  thirty-six  parts,  which  the 
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Egyptians  call  Nomi,  over  every  one  of  which  he  appointed  a  go- 
vernor, who  should  take  care  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  manage  all. 
other  affairs. relating  to  their  several  and  respective  provinces.  Out 
of  these  he  chose  the  strongest  and  ablest  men,  and  raised  an  army 
answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  design,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  and  twenty- four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  chariots  of  war:  and  over  all  the  several  regiments 
tod  battalions,  he  made  those  who  had  been  brought  up  with  hiia. 
commanders,  being  such  as  had  been  used  to  martial  exercises,  and 
from  their  childhood  hot  and  zealous  after  that  which  was  brave  and 
virtuous,  and  who  were  knit  together  as  brothers  in  love  and  affec- 
tion, both  to  the  king  and  one  to  another;  the  number  of  whom  were 
above  seventeen  hundred. 

Upon  these  companions  of  his,  he  bestowed  large  estates  in  lands^ 
in  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt,  that  they  might  not  be  in  the  least 
want  of  any  thing,  reserving  only  tlitir  attendance  upon  him  in  the 
wars. 

Having  therefore  rendezvoused  his  army,  he  marched  first 
against  the  Ethiopians,  inhabiting  the  south,  and  having  conquered 
them,  forced  them  to  p&y  him  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephant's 
teeth. 

Then  he  sent  forth  a  navy  of  four  hundred  sail  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  tlie  first  Egyptian  that  built  long  ships.  By  the  help  of  thb 
fleet,  he  gained  all  the  islands  in  this  sea,  and  subdued  the  border- 
ing^ nations  as  far  as  to  India.  But  he  himself  marching  forward 
with  his  land  army,  conquered  all  Asia :  for  he  not  only  invaded 
those  nations  which  Alexander  the  Macedonian  afterwards  subdued, 
but  likewise  those  which  he  never  set  foot  upon.  For  he  both  pass- 
ed over  the  river  Ganges,  and  likewise  pierced  through  all  India  to 
the  main  ocean.  Then  he  subdued  the  Scythians  as  far  as  to  the 
river  Tanais,  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia;  where  they  say  he 
left  some  of  his  Egyptians  at  the  lake  Mpeotis,  and  gave  origin  to 
the  nations  of  Colchis ;  and,  to  prove  that  they  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians, they  bring  this  argument,  that  they  are  circumcised  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  which  custom  continued  in  this  colony  as 
it  did  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  same  manner  he  brought  into  his 
subjection  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  Thence  [passing  over  into  Europe,  he  was  in  danger  of  lo- 
sing his  whole  army,  through  the  dlfliculty  of  the  passages,  and  want 
of  provbions.  And,  therefore,  putting  a  stop  to  his  expedition  in 
Thrace,  up  and  down  in  all  his  conquests,  he  erected  pillars,  where- 
on were  inscribed,  in  Egyptian  letters,  called  hieroglyphics,  these 
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words : "  Sesostris^  king  of  kings^  and  lord  of  lords^  subdued  ddf 

^^  country  by  his  arms/' 

Among  those  nations  that  were  stout  and  warlike,  he  carved  upcm 
tliose  pillars  the  privy  members  of  a  man :  amongst  them  that  were' 
cowardly  and  faint-hearted,  the  secret  parts  of  a  woman ;  conceiving 
that  the  chief  and  principal  member  of  a  man  would  be  a  clear  evi- 
dence to  posterity  of  the  courage  of  every  one  of  them.  In  some 
places  he  set  up  his  own  statue,  carved  in  stone,  (armed  with  a  boir 
and  a  lance),  above  four  cubiu  and  four  hands  in  height,  of  wblcb 
stature  he  himself  was. 

Having  now  spent  nine  years  in  this  expedition,  (carrying  him* 
self  courteously  and  familiarly  towards  all  his  subject!  in  the  mean 
time),  he  ordered  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  to  bring  their  pft^ 
sents  and  tributes  every  year  into  Egypt,  every  one  proportionable 
to  their  several  abilities :  and  he  himself,  with  the  captives  and  the 
rest  of  the  spoils,  (of  which  there  were  a  vast  quantity),  returned  into 
Egypt,  far  surpassinj^  all  the  kings  before  him  in  the  greatness 
of  his  actions  and  acliievements.  He  adorned  all  the  temples  of 
Egypt  with  rich  present's,  and  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  Then  he 
rewarded  his  soldiers  that  had  served  him  in  the  war,  every  one  ac- 
cor^Jing  to  their  desert.  It  is  most  certain  that  the  army  not  only 
Returned  loaded  with  riches,  and  received  the  glory  and  honour  of 
their  approved  valour,  but  the  whole  country  of  Egypt  reaped  many 
advantages  by  tliis  expedition. 

Sesostris  having  now  disbanded  his  army,  gave  leave  to  his  com* 
panions  in  arms,  and  fellow  victors,  to  take  their  ease,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  conquest.  But  he  himself,  fired  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  glory,  ancf  aiAbitious  to  leave  behind  him  eternal  monuments 
of  his  memory,  made  many  fair  and  stately  works,  admirable  both 
for  their  cost  and  contrivance,  by  which  he  both  advanced  his  own 
immortal  prajse,  and  procured  unspeakable  advantages  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, with  perfect  peace  and  security  for  the  time  to  come.  For, 
beginning  first  with  what  concerned-the  gods,  he  built  a  temple  in 
all  the  cities  of  Egypt,  to  that  god  Whom  every  particular  place  most 
adored ;  and  he  employed  none  of  the  lEgyjptians  in  his  works,  but 

finished  all  by  the  labours  of  the  captives;  and  therefore  be  caused 
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an  inscription  to  be  made  upon  all  the  temples  thub.! ^^  None  of  the 

*'  natives  were  put  to  labour  here.''  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
Babylonian  captives,  because  they  were  not  able  to  bear  thcf  fatigue 
of  the  work,  rebelled  against  the  king;  and  having. pc^sessi^d'them* 
selves  of  a  fort  near  the  river,  they  took  up  arms  against  tfae'^gyp- 
tians,  and  wasted  the  country  thereabouts  r  but  at  length  having  golf 
a  pardon^  thty  chose  a  place  for  their  habitation,  and  called  it  after 
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the  name  of  that  in  their  own  coantryy  Babylon.  Upon  tlie 
occasion,  they  say,  that  IVoy,  aitoated  near  the  river  Nile,  was  ao 
called :  fnr  Menelans,  when  be  returned  from  Iliam  with  many  pri« 
aoners,  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  the  Trojans  deserting  the  Idngv 
aeized  upon  a  certrin  strong  place,  and  toolc  up  arms  against  the 
Greeks,  «till  they  had  gained  their  liberty,  and  then  built  a  fiunooa 
city  after  the  name  of  their  own.  But  I  am  not  ignorant  how  Cte^ 
stas  the  Cretan  gives  a  fiir  diflferent  account  of  these  cities,  when 
he  says,  that  some  of  those  who  came  in  former  times  with  Semi« 
ramis  into  Egypt,  called  the  cities  which  they  built  after  the  names 
of  those  in  their  own  country.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  know 
the  certain  truth  of  these  things :  yet  it  b  necessary  to  observe  the 
(Cffcreut  opinions  concerning  them,  that  the  judicious  reader  may 
have  an  occasion  to  inquire,  in  order  to  pick  out  the  real  truth. 

Sesostris  moreover  raised  many  mounds  and  banks  of  earth,  to 
which  he  removed  all  the  cities  that  lay  low  io  tiie  plain,  that  bodi 
man  and  beast  might  be  safe  and  secure  at  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  river.  He  cut  likewise  many  deep  dykes  from  the  river^ 
all  along  as  far  as  from  Memphis  to  the  sea,  for  the  readf  and  quick 
conveying  of  com  and  other  provisions  and  merchandise,  by  short 
cuts  thither,  both  for  the  support  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  maii^ 
tenance  of  peace  and  plenty  all  over  the  country:  and  that  which 
was  of  greatest  moment  and  concern  of  all,  was,  that  he  fortified  all 
parts  of  the  country  against  incursions  of  enemies,  and  made  it  diffiw 
cult  of  access ;  whereas,  before,  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt  lay  open 
and  exposed  either  for  chariots  or  horsemen  to  enter.  But  now,  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  canals  drawn  all  along  from  the  river,  the 
entrance  was  very  difficult,  and  the  country  not  so  easily  to  be  invaded. 
He  defended,  likewise,  the  east  side  of  Egypt  against  the  irnytions 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  with  a  wall  drawn  from  Pelusium 
Aroogh  die  deserts,  as  fiu  as  to  Heliopolis,  for  the  space  of  a  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  furiongs.  He  caused  likewise  a  ship  to  be 
made  of  cedar,  two  hundred  and  fourscore  cubits  in  length,  gilded 
over  with  gold  on  the  outside,  and  with  silver  within;  and  this  be 
dedicated  to  the  god  that  was  most  adored  by  the  Thebans.  He 
erected  likewise  two  obelisks  of  polished  marble,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  high,  on  which  were  inscribed  a  description  of  the 
large  extent  of  his  empire,  the  great  value  of  his  revenue,  and 
the  number  of  the  nations  by  him  conquered.  He  placed  likewise  at 
Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  his  and  hb  wife^s  statues,  each 
of  one  entire  stone,  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  those  of  his  sous, 
twenty  cubits  high,  upon  this  occasion.  After  his  return  from  his 
great  expedition  into  Egypt,  being  at  Pelusium,  his  brother  at  a 
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feast  having  iovited  Jiim^  together  witt^bis  wif<Q  and.^liildrcQi. plotted 
against  his  life ;  for^  being  all  overcome  by  wine^  and  gone  to  rest^ 
ke  caused  a  grieat  quantity  of  dry  reeds^  (long  before  prepared  for  th^ 
purpose),  to  be  placed  round  the  king's  [Hivilion  in  the  nighty  and  set 
them  all  on  fire;  upon,  wjiich  the  flame  suddenly  mounted  aloft; 
and  little  assistance  the  king  had  either  from  his  servants  or  life-^ 
guard,  who  were.all  3tili  overloaden. with  wine;  upon  which  Sesoa- 
tris  with  hb  hands  Hft  up  to  heaven^  caUiag  upon  the  gods  for  help 
lbr>  his  wife  and  cluidren,  rushed  through  the  flames  and  escaped^ 
and  so  being  thus  unexpectedly  preserved,  he  made  oblations  as  to 
other  of  the  gods,  (as  is  before  said),  so  especially  to  Vulcan^  as  he 
bjft  whose  favour  he  was  so  remarkably  delivered. 

Although  Sesostris  was  eminent  in  many  great  and  worthy  actions, 
yet  the  most  stately  and  magnificent  of  all,  was  that  relating  to  the 
princes  in  his  progresses.  For  those  kings  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions, who  through  his  favour  still  held  their  kingdoms,  and  such  as 
had  received  large  principalities  of  his  free  gift  and  donation,  came 
with  their  presents  and  tributes  into  Egypt,  at  the  times  appointed, 
whom  he  received  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  respect;  save 
that  when  he  went  into  the  temple  or  the  city,  his  custom  was  to 
cause  the  horses  to  be  unharnessed  out  of  his  chariot,  and  in  their 
room  four  kings,. and  other  princes  to  draw  it;  hereby  thinking  to 
make  it  evident  to  all,  that  there  was  none  comparable  to  him  for 
valour,  who  Jiad  conquered  the  most  potent  and  famous  princes  iu 
the  world.  This  king  seems  to  have  excelled  all  others  that  ever 
were  eminent. for  power  and  greatness,  both  as  to  his  warlike 
achievements,  the  number  of  his  gifts  and  oblations,  and  lus  wpu- 
derful  works  in  Egypt. 

Af^^r  he  had  reigned  three-and- thirty  years,  he  fell  blind,  and 
wilfully  put  an  end  to  his  own  life;  for  which  he  was  admired  not 
only  by  priests,  but  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians;  for  that  as  he 
had  before  manifested  the  greatness  of  his  mind  by  his  actions,  so 
now  his  end  was  agreeable,  (by  a  voluntary  death),  to  the  glory  of 
his  life. 

•  The  fame  and  renown  of  this  king  continued  so  fresh  down  to 
posterity,  that  many  ages  after,  when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  and  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes  would  set  up  his  statue 
at  Memphis  above  that  of  Sesostris,  the  chief  priest  in  the  debating 
of  the  matter  in  the  conclave  boldly  spoke  against  it,  declaring  that 
Darius  had  not  yet  exceeded  the  noble  acts  of  Sesostris.  The  king 
was  so  far  from  resenting  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
pleased  and  taken  with  this  freedom  of  speech,  that  he  said  he  would 
endeavour,  (if  he  lived  as  long  as  the  otlier  did),  to  be  nothing  in« 
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ferior  to  bim ;  and  wished  them  to  compare  things  done  propor- 
tionably  to  the  time,  for  that  this  was  the  justest  examination  anA 
tcial  of  valour.    Aod  thus  much  shall  suffice  to  be  said  of  Sesostris. 


CHAP.V. 

The  Acts  of  Sesostris  the  Second.  Of  Ammosisy  AcNsanet^ 
Utendes,  Proteus  or  Cetes,  RempKiSy  Chemmis,  (the  great  Py- 
ramitts  built  by  him),  Cephres,  Mycerinus,  Bocchoris,  SabeuJL 

'  The  Reign  of  Twelve  Kings  in  Bgypt.  Psammetichus  Saites^ 
one  of  the  Kings)  gained  the  whole;  Thvo  Hundred  Thousand 
of  his  Army  forsake  him,  and  settle  themselves  in  Ethiopia^ 
Apries  succeeds  long  after.  Amasis  rebels ,  and  next  succeeds; 
and  Apries  is  strangled  by  the  People.  Amasis  the  last  ESng^ 
to  the  Time  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses* 

THE  son  of  Sesostris  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom/ahd 
took  upon  him  the  same  tiame^  yet  performed  nothing  remark- 
able by  his  arms*;  but  the  affliction  and  misery  that  befel  him 
was  observable;  for  he  became  blind^  as  his  father  did  before  him, 
derivingthe  malady  either  from  his  father  in  his  birth,  or  as  a  judg-* 
ment  upon  him  for  his  impiety  against  tlie  river^  against  whicb^  (as 
it  is  fabulously  reported),  he  threw  his  javelin ;  whereupon,  falling 
under  this  misfortune,  he  was  forced  to  apply  himself  for  help  to  the 
gods,  whom  he  sought  to  appease  with  many  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  a  lonjg  time  together,  yet  could  find  no  relief,  till,  at  the  ^d  of 
ten  years  he  was  directed  by  the  oracle  to  go  and  worslrip  the  gold 
of  Heliopolis,  and  wash  his  face  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  that  never  bad- 
known  any  other  man  besides  her  own  husband.  Hereupon  he 
b^n  with  his  own  wife,  and  made  trial  of  many  others,  but  found 
none  honest  except  a  gardener's  wife,  whom  he  afterwards  married 
wliftn  be  was  recovered.  All  the  adulteresses  he  caused  to  be  burnt 
in  a  little  village,  which,  from  this  execution,  the  Egyptians  called  thcf 
Holy  Field,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  god  of  Heliopolis  for  thii 
great  benefit.  At  the  command  of  the  oracle,  he  erected  two  obe« 
lidcs,  each  of  one  entire  stone,  eight  cubits  in  breadth,  and  a  hun- 
dred in  heighr,  and  di^dicated  them  to  the  deity. 

After  this  Sesostris  the  second,  were  many  successions  of  klng« 
in  Egypt,  of  whom  there  is  nothing  worth  remark  to'be  fbundT^But 
aany  ages  after,  Ammosis  cnme  to  the  crown,  who  carried  it  tyran* 
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nictUy  towards  bis  subjects.  For  he  put  many  to  daath  against  all 
Wir  and  justice,  and  as  many  lie  stripped  of  all  they  had^  and  turned 
ibtm  out  of  their  estates,  and  carried  himself  haughtily  and  pioud|y 
in  every  thing  towards  all  persons  he  had  to  deal  with.  This  the 
poor  oppressed  people  endured  for  a  time,  while  they  had  no  power 
to  resist  those  that  overpowered  them.  But  as  soon  as  Actisanes 
king  of  Ethiopia  invaded  him,  (having  now  an  opportunity  to  dis* 
cover  their  hatred,  and  to  revenge  themselves),  must  of  his  subjects 
jevcdted  from  him,  so  that  he  was  easily  conquered,  and  Egypt  be- 
came subject  to  the  kings  of  Ethiopia. 

Actisanes  bore  his  prosperity  with  great  moderation,  and  carried 
himself  kindly  and  obli^^gly  towards  all  his  subjects.  Against 
robbers  he  contrived  a  notable  device,  neither  putting  them  that 
were  guilty  to  death,  nor  wholly  acquitting  or  dischaiging  them 
fiom  punishment.  For  he  caused  all  that  were  guilty,  to  be  broi^t 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  a  just  and  strict 
inquiry,  and  certain  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  he  ordered  all  their 
noses  to  be  cut  off,  and  banished  them  into  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
desert;  and  built  a  city  for  them,  called,  from  the  cutting  off  of 
die  noses  of  the  inhabitants,  Rhinooorura,  which  b  situated  in  the 
confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  a  barren  place,  destitute  of  all  man- 
ner of  provision.  All  the  country  round  about  is  full  of  salt  and 
brackish  ponds,  and  the  wells  within  the  walls,  afford  but  very  little 
water,  and  tliat  stinking  and  very  bitter.  And  he  sent  them  to  this 
place  on  purpose  that  they  might  not  for  the  future  do  any  more 
hurt,  nor  lie  lurking  and  unknown  among  other  men.  But,  being 
banished  to  such  a  barren  place,  void  almost  of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  support  of  man's  life,  (men  naturally  contriving  all  manner 
of  arts  to  prevent  starving),  they  wittily  found  out  a  way  to  supply, 
their  wants.  For  they  cut  up  out  of  the  neighbouriog  fields,  reeds, 
and  slit  them  in  several  pieces,  and  made  long  nets  of  them,  and 
placed  them  several  furlongs  all  along  upon  the  shore,  with  which 
thqf  catched  the  quails,  (which  came  flying  over  the  sea  in  great 
flocks),  and  by  that  means  sufficiently  provided  for  themselves. 

After  this  king's  deatli,  the  Egyptians  recovered  their  liberty,  and 
set  up  a  kiiig  of  their  own  nation  to  rule  over  them,  Mendes,  (whom 
some  call  Mams),  who  never  undertook  any  warlike  design,  but 
made  a  sepulchre  for  himself  called  a  labyrinth,  not  to  be  admired 
so  much  for  its  greatness,  as  it  was  inimitable  for  its  workmanship. 
For  he  that  went  in,  could  not  easily  come  out  again,  without  a. 
very  skilful  guide.  Some  say  that  I^edalus,  who  came  into  Egypt, 
admired  the  curiosity  of  this  work,  and  made  a  labyrinth  for  Mtnoa 
kiof  of  Crete,  like  to  this  in  Egypt>  in  which  they  £rimlousIy  relate 
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the  Minoliur  WIS  kept.  But  that  in  Crete  was  either  niioed  tqr 
some  of  their  kings,  or  caiae  X»  nothing:  through  length  ^  tine,  bn\ 
that  in  Egypt  continued  whole  and  entire  to  our  days. 

After  the  death  of  this  Mendes,  and  five  generations  spent,  (dnr^ 
ing  whieh  time  there  was  an  interregnum),  the  EgyptiaCis  choee  Oiii# 
Cetes,  of  an  ignoble  extraction,  to  be  their  king,  whoan  the  Gre** 
cians  call  Proteus;  this  fell  out  in  tlic  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  This 
prince,  they  say,  was  a  magician,  and  could  transform  himself  some-' 
times  into  the  shape  of  a  beast,  other  times  into  a  tree,  of  appear- 
ance of  fire,  or  any  other  form  and  shape  whatsoever.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  account  the  priests  of  Egypt  give  of  him;  fr^ 
his  daily  converse  with  the  astrologers,  they  say,  he  learnt  this  art. 
The  Greeks  raised  this  story  of  transformation,  from  a  customr 
amongsl  the  kings;  for  the  Egyptian  princes  used  to  wear  upoct 
their  heads,  (as  badges  of  their  royal  authority),  the  shapes  of  lions, 
bulls,  and  dragons;  and  sometimes  to  fix  upon  their  heads  sprouts  of 
trees,  fire,  and  strung^  perfumes  of  frankincense,  and  other  sweet 
odouns.  And  with  these  they  both  adorned  themselves,  and  struck 
a* terror  and  superstitious  awe  into  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

After  the  death  of  Proteus,  his  son  Remphis  succeeded  him,  wha 
spent  all  his  time  in  filling  his  coffers,  and  heaping  up  wealth* 
The  poorness  of  his  .spirit,  and  his  sordid  covetousness  was  such, 
that  they  would  not  sufier  him  to  part  with  any  thing,  either  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  or  the  good  of  mankind;  and  therefore,  more 
like  a  good  steward  than  a  king,  instead  of  a  name  for  valour  and 
noble  acts,  he  left  vast  heaps  of  treasure  behind  him,  greater  than 
any  of  the  kings  that  ever  were  before  him :  for  it  is  said  he  bad  a 
treasure  of  four  hundred  tliousand  talents  of  gold  and  silver. 

After  this  king's  death,  for  seven  generations  together,  there 
^igoed  successively  a  company  of  kings,  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  sloth  and  idleness,  and  did  nothing  but  wallow  in  pleasures  and 
Imuiry ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  record  of  any  great  work,  or  other 
thing  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  ever  any  of  them  did^  excej^t 
Nile,  who  called  the  river  after  his  own  name,  which  wal  before 
eailed  Egyptus.  For  being  that  he  cut  many  canals  and  dykes  in 
eonvebient  places,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  make  the  riv«ir 
more  useful  and  serviceable,  it  was  therefore  called  Nile. 

Chemmis,  the  eighth  king  from  Remphis,  was  of  Memphis,  and 
leigned  fifty  years.  He  built  the  greatest*  of  the  three  pyramids, 
which  were  accounted  amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
They  stand  towards  JLibya,  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from 
Memphis,  and  forty-five  from  the  Nile*    The  greatness  9f  thes« 
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works,  and  the  exomsife  labour  of  the  workmen  seen  in  thenij  do 
even  strike  the  beholders  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The 
greatest  being  four-square,  took  up,  on  every  square,  seven  hundred 
feet  of  ground  in  the  basis,  and  above  six  hundred  feet  in  height, 
spiring  up  narrower  by  little  and  little,  till  it  came  up  to  the  point, 
the  top  of  which  was  six  cubits  square.  It  b  built  of  solid  maible 
throughout,  of  rough  work,  but  of  perpetual  duration :  for  thou^  it 
be  now  a  thousand  years  since  it  was  built,  (some  say  above  three 
thousand  and  four  hundred)^  yet  the  stones  are  as  firmly  jointed,  and 
the  whole  building  as  entire  and  without  the  least  decay,  as  fliej 
'  %ere  at  the  first  laying  an  erection.  The  stone,  they  say^  uras 
brought  a  long  way  off,  out  of  Arabia,  and  that  the  wdrk  was  raised 
by  making  mounts  of  earth ;  cranes  and  other  engines  being  not 
known  at  that  time.  And  that  which  b  most  to  be  admired,  is 
to  see  such  a  foundation  so  imprudently  laid,  as  it  seems  to  be,  in 
a  sandy  pbioe,  where  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  earth  cast  up, 
nor  marks  where  any  stone  was  cut  and  polished  s  so  diat  the  whole 
pile  seems  to  be  reared  all  at  once,  and  fixed  in  th^  midst  of  heaps 
of  sand  by  some  god,  and  not  built  by  degrees  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Some  of  the  Egyptians  tell  wonderful  things,  and  invent  strange 
fiibles  concerning  these  works,  affirming  that  the  mounts  were  made 
of  salt  and  salt-petre,  and  that  they  were  melted  by  the  inundation  of 
the  river,  and  being  so  dissolved,  every  thing  was  washed  away 
but  the  building  itself.  But  thb  b  not  the  truth  of  the  thing;  but 
the  great  multitude  of  hands  that  raised  the  mounts,  the  same  car- 
ried back  the  earth  to  the  place  whence  they  dug  it;  for  they  say, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  employed  in  this 
work,  and  the  whole  was  scarce  completed  in  twenty  years  time. 

When  this  king  was  dead,  hb  brother  Cephres*  succeeded  him, 
and  reigned  six-and-fifty  years:  some  say  it  was  not  hb  brother,  but 
'  hb  son  Chabryis  that  came  to  the  crown :  hot  all  agree  in  thb,  that 
the  successor,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor,  erected  another  py* 
ramid  like  to  the  former,  both  in  structure  and  artificbl  workman- 
ship, but  not  near  so  large,  every  square  of  the  basis  being  only  a 
furlong  in  breadth. 

Upon  the  greater  pyramid  was  inscribed  the  value  of  the  herbs 
and  onions  that  were  spent  upon  the  labourers  during  the  works, 
which  amounted  to  itbove  sixteen  hundred  talents. 

There  b  nothing  written  upon  the  lesser :  the  entrance  and  ascent  b 
only  on  one  side,  cut  by  steps  into  die  main  stone.    Although  the' 
kings  designed  these  two  for  their  sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that 

*  Cephrei,  Chabrjpis.  Supposed  to  reigo  in  tliQ  time  of  Divid,  tud  the  be^uming 
of  Solomons  reign.  Hel?.  Ckfon.  42. 
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neither  of  them  were  there  buried.  For  the  peofrfe,  being  incensed 
at  them  by  the  reason  of  the  toil  and  labour  they  were  pat  to,  and 

the  cmeltf  and  oppression  of  their  lungs,  threatened  to  dng  their 
carcases  oat  of  tiieir  graves/  and  puU  them  by  piece-meal,  and  cast 
them  to  the  dogs ;  and  therefore  both  of  them  upon  their  beds  com* 
manded  their  servants  to  bury  them  in  some  obscure  place. 

After  him  reaped  Mycerinns,  (otherwise  called  Cherinus),  the 
son  of  *him  who  boilt  the  first  pyramid  This  prince  began  a  thinly 
but  died  before  it  wis  finished;  every  square  of  the  basis  was 
three  hundred  feet.  The  walls  for  fifteen  stories  high  were  of  black 
marble,  like  that  of  Thebes,  the  rest  was  of  the  same  stone  with  the 
other  pymmids.  Though  the  other  pynunids  went  beyond  this  in 
greatness,  yet  this  far  excelled  the  rest  in  the  cariosity  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  largeness  of  the  stones.  On  that  side  of  the  pyramid 
towards  the  north,  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  founder  Myceri- 
nus.  This  king,  they  say,  detesting  the  severity  of  the  former  kings, 
carried  himself  all  his  days  gently  and  graciously  towards  all  his  sub* 
jects,  and  did  all  that  possibly  be  could  to  gain  their  love  and  good 
will  towards  him;  besides  other  things,  he  expended  vast  sums  of 
money  upon  the  oracles  and  win^hip  of  the  gods;  and  bestowing 
large  gifts  upon  honest  men,  whom  he  judged  to  be  rojured,  and  to 
be  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

There  are  other  pyramids,  every  square  of  which  are  two  hundred 
feet  in  the  basis;  and  in  all  things  like  unto  the  others,  except  in 
bigness.  It  is  said  that  these  three  last  kings  built  them  for  their 
wives. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  doubted,  but  that  these  pyramids  for 
excel  all  the  other  works  throughout  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  greatness 
and  costs  of  the  building,  but  in  the  excellency  of  the  workmanship: 
for  the  architects,  (they  say),  are  much  more  to  be  admired  than 
the  kings  thcBMclves  that  were  at  the  cost  For  those  performed  all 
by  their  own  ingenuity,  but  these  did  nothing  but  by  the  wealth 
handed  to  them  by  descent  from  their  predecessors,  and  by  the  tot 
and  labour  of  other  men« 

Yet,  concerning  the  first  builders  of  these  pyramids,  there  is  no 
consent,  either  amongst  the  iuhabiiants  or  historians.  For  some  say, 
they  were  built  by  the  kings  before  mentioned,  some  by  mhers. 

As  that  the  greatest  was  built  by  Armeus,  the  second  by  Amasis, 
and  the  third  by  Inarouas,  But  some  say,  that  this  last  was  the  se« 
pulchre  of  one  Khodopides,  a  courtezan,  and  was  built  in  remem- 
brance of  her,  at  the  common  charge  of  some  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  who  had  amours  with  her. 
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Bocchom*,  was  the  next  who  succeeded  irt  the  kingdom,  a  Teiy 
little  man  for  hody,  and  of  a  nieao  and  contemptible  presenee;  bet 
«s  to  bis  wisdom  and  prudence,  far  excelling  all  tlie  kings  Chat  ever 
were  before  hiui  in  Egypt. 

A  long  time  after  kim,  one  Sabachf,  an  Ethiopian,  came  to  the 
throne,  going  beyond  aH  his  predecessors  in  his  worship  of  the  gods, 
aod  kindness  to  his  subjects.   Any  man  may  judge^^^and  liaTe  a  clear 
/evidence  of  his  gentle  disposition  in  this,  tlmt  when  the  laws  pro«* 
nounced  the  severest  judgment,  (I  mean  sentence  of  death),  he 
changed  the  punishment,  and  made  an  edict,  tliat  the  condemned 
persons  should  be  kept  to  work  in  the  towns  in  chains,  by  whose 
labour,  he  raised  many  mounts,  and  made  many  commodious  canals^ 
conceiving  by  tliis  means,  he  should  not  only  moderate  the  severity 
of  the  punishment,  but  instead  of  that  which  was  unprofitable,  ad- 
vance the  public  good,  by  the  service  aud  labours  of  the  condemned. 
A  man  may  likewise  judge  of  his  extraordinary  piety,  from  his  dream, 
and  his  abdication  of  the  government;  for  the  tutelar  god  of  Thebes, 
seemed  to  speak  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not 
long  reign  happily  and  prosperously  in  Egypt,  unless  he  cut  all  the 
priests  in  pieces,  when  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them  with  his 
guards  and  servants;  which  advice  being  often  repeated,  he  at  length 
sent  for  the  priests  from  all  parts,  and  told  them,  that  if  he  staid  in 
Egypt  any  longer,  he  found  that  he  should  displease  God,  who  never 
at  any  time  before,  by  dreams  or  visions,  commanded  any  such  thing. 
And  that  he  would  rather  be  gone  and  lose  his  life,  being  pure  and 
innocent,  than  (]is}>lcase  God,  or  enjoy  the  crown  of  Egypt,  by  stain* 
ing  his  life  with  the  horrid  murder  of  the  innocent.  And  so  at  length, 
giving  up  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  he  returned  into 
Ethiopi;u     L'pon  this,  there  was  an  anarchy  for  the  space  of  two 
years;  but  the  people  falling  into  tumults  and  intestine  broils  and 
slaughters  one  of  another,  twelve  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom joined  in  a  solemn  oath,  and  then  calling  a  senate  at  Memphis, 
and  making  some  laws,  for  the  better  directing  and  cementing  of 
them  in  mutual  peace  and  {idclity,  they  took  upon  them  the  regal 
power  and  authority.     After  they  had  governed  the  kingdom  very 
amical)ly  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  (according  to  the  agreement 
which  they  had  mutually  sworn  to  observe),  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  building  of  a  sepulchre,  where  they  might  all  lie  together; 
that,  as  in  their  life  time,  they  had  been  equal  in  their  |)ower  afid  an- 

■ 

•  Bocchoris,  in  the  reign  of  Uuiali,  king  of  Juduh,  An.  Mun.  S'J83.     Before  Christ, 
706.    Ilelv.  Cliron. 

t  Sab«con^  or  Subaco,  who  joined  with  Hoslnnii  king  of  Isrtel. 
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thority,  and  had  always  carried  it  with  love  and  respect  one  towards 
another  ;iOy  after  death,  (being  all  buried  together  in  one  place)  5  thef 
might  continue  the  glory  of  their  names,  in  one  and  the  same  monu- 
ment. To  this  end,  they  made  it  thdr  business  to  excel  all  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  greatness  of  their  works :  for  near  the  lake  of  Meris 
in  Libya,  they  built  a  four-square  monument  of  polished  marble, 
every  square  a  furlong  in  length,  for  curious  carvings,  and  other 
pieces  of  art,  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  that  should  come  after  them. 
When  you  are  entered  within  the  wall,  there  is  presented  a  stately 
labric,  supported  round  with  pillars,  forty  on  every  side.  The  roof 
was  of  one  entire  stone,  whereon  was  curiously  carved,  racks  and 
mangers  for  horses,  and  other  excellent  pieces  of  workmanship;  and 
painted  and  adorned  with  divers  sorts  of  pictures  and  images;  wbert 
likewise  were  pourtrayed,  the  resemblances  of  the  kings,  the  temples, 
and  the  sacrifices,  in  most  beautiful  colours.  And  such  was  the  cost 
and  stateliness  of  this  sepulchre,  begun  by  tliese  kings,  that,  (if  thtj 
had  not  been  dethroned  before  it  was  perfected),  none  ever  after 
could  liave  exceeded  them  in  the  state  and  magnificence  of  their 
works.  But  after  they  had  reigned  over  Egypt  fifteen  years,  all  of 
them  but  one  lost  their  sovereignty  in  the  following  manner; 

Psammeticus  Saites*,  one  of  the  kings,  whose  province  was  upon 
the  sea  coast,  trafBcked  with  all  sorts  of  merchants,  and  especially 
with  the  Phcenicians  and  Grecians;  by  this  means,  enriching  his 
pnn'ince,  by  vending  his  own  commodities,  and  the  importation  of 
those  that  came  from  Greece,  he  not  only  grew  very  wealthy,  but 
gained  an  interest  in  the  nations  and  princes  abroad;  upon  which 
account,  he  was  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  kings,  who  for  that  reason 
made  war  upon  him.  Some  antient  historians  tell  a  story,  that  tliese 
princes  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  which  of  them  should  first  poiir 
wine  out  of  a  brazen  phial,  to  the  god  adored  at  Memphis,  should  ba 
sole  lord  of  all  Egypt.  Whereupon  Psammeticus,  when  tlie  priest 
brought  out  of  the  temple  twelve  goMen  phials,  plucked  off  his  heU 
met,  and  poured  out  a  wine-oflfering  from  thence;  which  when  his 
colleagues  took  notice  of,  they  forebore- putting  him  to  death,  but  de« 
posed  liim,  and  banished  him  into  the  fens,  bordering  upon  the  sea 
coast.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were  this,  or  envy,  as  it  is  said  before, 
'  that  gave  birth  to  this  dissension  and  diflference  amongst  them,  it  is 
certain  Psammeticus  hired  soldiers  out  of  Arabia,  Caria,  and  Ionia, 
and,  in  a  field-fight  near  the  city  Moniempbis,  he  got  the  day.  Some 
of  the  kings  of  the  other  side  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  into  A  fri* 
ca,  and  were  not  able  further  to  contend  for  the  kingdomt 

*  PMmtneticaf .  An.  Muih  3f88.  Ant.  Ch.  669.  Twentj-Diiith  jcar  af  Manuietli« 

king  of  Jttdih. 
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PMunmetictts  having  now  gained  possession  of  the  whole^  buHt  a 
poTticD  to  the  east  gate  of  tlie  tempk  at  Memphis^  in  honour  of  that 
god,  and  incompasscd  the  temple  with  a  wall,  soppoiting  it  with 
ColoMDses  of  twelve  enbits  high,  in  the  room  of  pillars.  He  bestow- 
ed likewise  upon  his  mercenary  soldiers  many  huge  rewards  overaad 
above  their  pay  promised  them. 

He  gave  them  also  a  place  called  Stratopedon  to  inhabit,  and  di- 
vided amongst  them  by  lot  a  large  piece  of  land^  a  little  above  the 
month  of  Pelusium,  whom  Amasis^  (who  reigned  many  years  after), 
tnnsplanted  to  Memphis.  Being  therefore  that  he  had  gained  the 
kii^rdom  by  the  help  of  his  stipendiary  soldiers,  he  intrusted  them 
chiefly  in  the  concerns  of  the  ^vernment,  and  entertained  great 
nnmbers  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 

Afterwards  undertaking  an  expedition  into  Syria,  (to  honour  the 
foreigners),  he  placed  them  in  the  right  wing  of  bis  army;  but  out 
€rf  slight  and  disregard  to  the  natural  Egyptians,  he  drew  them  up  in 
the  left;  with  which  aflVont  the  Egyptians  were  so  incensed,  that 
above  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  revolted,  and  marched  away 
towards  Ethiopia,  there  to  settle  themselves  in  new  habitations.  At 
first  the  king  sent  some  of  his  captives  after  them,  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  the  dishonour  done  them ;  but  these  not  being  hearkened 
unto,  tlie  king  himself,  with  some  of  his  nobility,  followed  them  by 
water.  But  they  marched  on,  and  entered  Egypt,  near  the  river 
Nile,  where  he  earnestly  entreated  them  to  alter  their  purpose,  and 
to  remember  their  gods,  their  country,  wives,  and  children :  they  ail 
cried  out,  (beating  upon  theur  shields,  and  shaking  their  spears), 
that  as  long  as  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  could  easily  gain 
another  country;  and  then  turning  aside  the  flaps  of  their  coats,  they 
shewed  their  privy  members,  bawling  out,  that  as  long  as  they  were 
so  furnished,  they  should  never  want  wives  or  children.  Possessed 
with  this  resolution  and  magnanimity  of  mind,  they  despised  every 
thing  that  by  all  others  are  highly  prized  and  valued,  and  settled 
themselves  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil  in  Ethiopia,  dividing  the  land 
amongst  themselves  by  lot. 

Psammeticus  laid  this  greatly  to  heart,  and  made  it  his  business 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  to  increase  his  revenues,  and  enter- 
ed into  league  with  tlie  Athenians  and  other  Grecians,  and  was  very 
kind  and  liberal  tovall  strangers  that  came  into  Egypt.  He  was  so 
taken  with  the  Grecians,  that  he  caused  his  son  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Grecian  learning.  He  was  certainly  the  first  of  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt  that  encouraged  foreigners  to  traffic  in  his  country,  giving 
safe  conduct  to  all  strangers  chat  sailed  hither.  For  the  former 
kings  allowed  no  strangers  to  come  into  Egypt,  and  if  any  did  arrive. 
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tkey  either  put  them  to  deaths  or  made  them  slaves:  and  it  was  the 
choriishDess  of  this  nation,  which  caused  all  that  noise  among  the 
Greeks,  ooncerniog  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  Busiris,  though  all 
was  not  true  as  it  was  related,  but  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the 
eoontry  gave  occasion  to  the  raising  of  those  ftibies. 

After  Ptemmetictts,  and  four  generations  past,  Apries  reigned 
twenty-two  years.  He  invaded,  with  mighty  forces,  Cyprus  and 
PhoBoicia,  and  took  Sidon  by  storm  \  and  through  fear  and  terror  of 
him,  broQght  other  cities  of  Phcenicia  into  subjection.  And  having 
routed  the  Cyprians  and  Phceoicians  in  a  great  sea-fight,'^he  returned 
into  Egypt,  loaden  with  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  But  afterwards 
sending  an  army  against  Cyrene  and  Barca,  he  lost  most  of  them;  at 
which  those  that  escaped,  were  axtFaordinarily  enraged;  and  sus« 
pecting  that  he  employed  them  in  this  expedition  on  purpose  to  bavit 
them  all  cut  off,  that  he  might  reign  the  more  securely  over  the  rest, 
tbey  all  revolted.  For  Amasis,  a  nobleman  of  Egypt,  being  sent 
against  them  by  the  king,  not  only  sli^ted  the  king's  commands  ia 
endeavouring  to  make  all  whole  again,  but,  on  the  contrary,  incited 
the  rebeb  to  a  higher  degree  of  rage  and  indignation  against  himt 
and  turned  rebel  himself,  and  was  created  king.  And  not  long  after, 
when  the  rest  of  the  people  all  went  over  to  him,  the  king,  not  know* 
ing  what  to  do,  was  forced  to  fly  for  aid  to  the  stipendiary  soldiers^ 
who  were  about  thirty  thckisand;  but  being  routed  in  a  field-fight, 
near  to  a  town  called  Marius,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  and 
strangled. 

Ansa»s,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  so  as  he  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  governed  the  Egyptians  with  all  ju8« 
tioe  and  moderation,  and  by4his  gained  the  good  will  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. He  conquered  also  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  and  adorned  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  with  many  rich  gifts  and  offerings.  Having  reign- 
ed fifty-five  years,  he  died  about  the  time  Cambyses  king  of  Persia* 
first  invaded  Egypt,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixty- third  olympiad,  in* 
which  Parmenldes  of  Camarina  was  victor*. 

•  Ant  Chriit.  5eS. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Of  their  Kings.  Of  their 
Homrly  Employment ,  SacrificeSyDief,  Sfc.  Tlieir  Buriah.  The 
division  of  Egypt.  Their  TVades  in  Egypt.  Ctmrts  of  Jua-^ 
tice.  Their  Law  Proceedings.  The  several  Laws  of  Egypt. 
Beasts  and  Birds  adored  in  Egypt y  as  Lionsy  fFolveSy  CatSy 
the  Bird  Ibis,  Kites,  ^c.  Costs  in  their  Burial  of  these  Crea* 
iures.    Seasons  given  far  this  Adoration. 

SINCE  sufficient  hath  been  said  of  the  Egyptian  kings  from  the 
most  antieut  times,  to  the  deatli  of  Amasis^  (leaving  for  awbilc 
what  remains  till  a  more  proper  time),  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  ac« 
count  of  those  laws  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  that  are  most  to 
be  admired^  and  may  especially  delight  and  profit  the  reader.    For 
many  of  the  antient  customs  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  allowed 
by  the  natural  inhabitants,  but  were  greatly  admired  by  the  Grecians^ 
$Q  that  every  learned  man  earnestly  coveted  to  travel  into  li^pt  to 
learn  the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  customs,  as  things  of  great 
weight  and  moment:  and  though  the  country  antiently  forbade  all  re- 
ception of  strangers,  (for  the  reasons  before  allcdged),  yet  some  of  , 
the  antients,  as  Orpheus  and  Homer,  and  many  of  later  times,    as 
Pythagoras  the  Samian,  and  Solon  the  lawgiver,  ventured  to  travel 
hither.     And  therefore  the  Egyptians  affirm  tliat  letters,  astronomy, 
geometry,  and  many  other  arts  were  first  found  out  by  them  ^  and 
that  the  best  laws  were  made  and  instituted  by  thenu    To  confirm 
which,  they  alledge  this  as  an  undeniable  argument,  that  the  native 
kings  of  Egypt  have  reigned  there  for  the  space  of  above  four  thou- 
sand and  seven   hundred  years,  fnd  that  their  country,  for  all  tliat 
time  has  been  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  kingdom  in  the 
world,  which  could  never  have  been  so,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not 
been  civilized,  and  brought  up  under  good  laws,  and  liberal  educa- 
tion in  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences.    But  we  shall  omit  what  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers  of  the  Egyptian  history  relate,  who  wilfully 
pursue  and  prefer  prodigious  stories  before  truth,  and  relate  a  com- 
pany of  fictions  merely  for  sport  and  diversion  sake,  and  shall  give 
an  account  of  such  things  as  we  have  carefully  perused  and  examin- 
ed recorded  in  their  books  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

The  first  kings  of  Egypt  lived  not  after  the  way  and  manner  ot 
other  monarchs,  to  do  what  they  list,  without  controul;  but  in 
every  thing  conformed  themselves  to  their  laws,  not  only  in  the 
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public  admiaistration  of  the  government,  but  io  tbekr  daily  private 
coiiTersatioD^  and  their  very  meals  and  diet.  For  among  their  atr 
tendanta^  they  had  neither  slaves  for  servants,  nor  such  as  were  born 
in  their  houses;  but  the  sons  of  the  chiefest  of  the  priests,  (after  thejr 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty  years},  brought  up  and  educated  more 
nobly  than  any  other  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians;  that  having 
such  noble  attendants  upon  his  person,  (of  the  best  and  highest 
rank  in  the  kingdom)  to  be  always  with  him  night  and  day,  he  might 
not  do  any  thing  that  was  base  and  blame-worthy.  For  no  prince  is 
apt  to  be  very  wicked,  except  he  have  some  ready  at  hand  to  encou- 
rage him  in  his  lusts. 

There  were  hours  set  apart  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  wherein 
the  king  was  to  do  something  enjoined  him  by  the  laws,  and  not  to 
indulge  himself  in  his  pleasures. 

When  he  rose  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  he  was  to  do,  wai 
to  peruse  all  the  public  letters  and  advices  sent  from  all  parts,  that 
he  might  order  his  concerns  the  better,  by  having  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Then  washing  himself,  and 
putting  on  his  splendid  robes,  and  the  ensigns  and  badges  of  hli 
royal  authority,  he  went  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

When  the  victims  were  brought  to  the  altar,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  high  priest,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  people  standing 
round  about  him,  to  pray  with  a  loud  voice  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  king,  who  righteously  ruled  and  governed  his  sub-^ 
jects^  wherein  he  recounted  all  the  virtues  of  the  prince^  his  piet]^ 
towards  the  gods^  his  kindness  to  his  people;  how  continent,  justi 
magnanimous  and  faithful  he  was;  how  bountiful,  and  what  a 
master  he  was  over  all  inordinate  appetites  and  passions;  how  he 
was  mild  and  gentle  in  inflicting  punishments  upon  offenders,  less 
than  their  deserts,  and  bountiful  in  distributing  of  his  rewards* 
When  the  priest  had  uttered  these  and  such  like  commendations, 
he  at  last  pronounced  a  curse  upon  all  such  offences  and  miscar-^ 
riages  as  had  been  ignorantly  committed;  yet  withal,  clearing  thi 
king,  and  laying  all  the  blame  and  guilt  upon  his  ministers  and  ad- 
tdsers.  And  this  the  priest  did  that  he  might  thereby  induce  and 
persuade  the  king  to  an  awe  of  the  gods,  and  to  live  so  as  might  b9 
pleasing  to  them;  and  likewise  by  praise  and  commend^lon  ratbe^ 
gently  to  win  upon  him,  than  by  harsh  and  rugged  rebukesi  to  drive 
kim  to  tlie  practice  of  virtuous  actions.  Afterwards,  when  the  king 
had  viewed  the  entrails,  and  finished  his  sacrifices,  the  priests  read 
oat  of  the  sacred  records,  the  edicts,  laws,  and  most  useful  and  re« 
markable  actions,  of  such  as  were  most  famous  in  their  generations^ 
thitt  the  prince  might  seriously  consider  and  ponder  upon  what  w%i 
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most  commendable  in  those  examples,  and  imitate  them  accordiof 
to  the  rules  there  prescribed.  For  there  were  not  onlj  set  times  al- 
lotted for  despatch  of  public  business,  and  administration  of  justice^ 
but  likewise  for  taking  the  air,  bathing,  lying  with  the  queen^  andt 
almost  every  action  of  their  lives. 

The  custom  was  likewise  for  the  kings  to  feed  upon  plain  and  or- 
dinary meat,  as  veal  and  goose,  and  to  drink  wine  according  to  s 
stinted  measure,  which  might  neither  overcharge  their  stomachs, 
nor  make  them  drunk.  Such  a  moderate  diet  was  prescribed,  as 
that  it  seemed  rather  to  be  ordered  by  a  skilful  physician  for  health 
sake,  than  by  a  law-maker.  It  is  indeed  to  be  admired  and  very 
strange,  that  the  king  should  not  be  left  to  his  liberty  for  his  dailf 
food;  but  much  more  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  he  could  not  do  any 
public  business,  condemn  or  punish  any  man  to  gratify  his  own  hu- 
mour or  revenge,  or  for  any  other  unjust  cause;  but  was  bound  to 
do  according  as  the  laws  had  ordered  in  every  particular  case.  The 
kings  observing  those  rules  according  to  the  antient  custom,  were  so 
far  from  thinking  it  dishonourable,  or  being  uneasy  under  it,  that 
they  looked  upon  themselves  to  live  most  desirable  and  happy  lives ; 
and  judged  that  all  other  men  who  inconsiderately  indulged  their 
iiatural  appetites,  did  many  things  that  were  attended  with  great 
losses,  or  apparent  hazards  at  the  least ;  yea,  that  some,  though  they 
know  beforehand  that  what  they  were  about  (to  do  was  ill  and  un- 
justifiable, yet,  overcome  either  with  love  or  hatred,  or  some  other 
unruly  passion,  committed  the  wicked  act  notwithstanding f  and 
therefore  they  were  resolved  to  follow  the  rules  of  living,  before 
approved  of  by  wise  and  prudent  men,  and  not  to  fall  into  the  least 
irregularity.  The  kings,  therefore,  carrying  this  even  hand  towards 
all  their  subjects,  were  more  beloved  by  them  than  by  their  own 
kindred  and  relations:  for  not  only  all  the  orders  of  the  priests,  but 
the  whole  nation  together,  were  more  concerned  for  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  their  kings,  than  they  were  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, or  their  private  interests  in  their  goods  and  estates;  and  there- 
fore, as  long  as  these  wholesome  laws  were  observed  amongst  them, 
they  preserved  their  government  without  stain  or  blemish  for  many 
ages  under  the  king's  before  mentioned,  living  in  the  height  of  all 
worldly  happiness:  and  besides  all  this,  were  conquerors  of  many 
nations,  and  grew  exceeding  riph,  and  their  provinces  were  beau- 
tified with  many  stately  magnificent  works^  and  their  cities  adorned 
with  many  rich  gifts  of  all  sorts. 

What  the  Egyptians  performed  after  the  deaths  of  every  of  their 
kings,  clearly  evidences  the  great  love  they  bore  to  them.  For  ho- 
nour done  him  that  Cannot  possibly  know  it^  (in  a  grateful  return  af 
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a  former  benefit),  carries  aloag  with  it  a  testimony  of  sincerity  with- 
out the  least  colour  of  dissimulation.    For  upon  the  death  of  every 
king,  the  Egyptians  generally  lament  with  an  universal  mourning, 
rend  their  garments,  shut  up  their  temples,  inhibit  sacrifices,  and  all 
feasts  and  solemnities  for  the  space  of  seventy-two  days :  they  cast 
dust  likcyvise  upon  their  beads,  and  gird  themselves  under  their 
breasts  with  a  linen  girdle;  and  thus  men  and  women,  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  sometimes  in  a  company,  twice  a-daygo  about 
singing  mournful  songs  in  praise  of  the  deceased  king,  recalling  his 
virtues,  (as  it  were),  from  the  very  grave*    During  that  time,  they 
neither  eat  flesh,  nor  any  thing  baked  or  heated  by  the  fire,  and  ab* 
stain  from  wine  and  all  sumptuous  fare:  neither  dare  any  use  baths 
or  ointifaents,  beds  trimmed  up,  or  indulge  themselves  with  women. 
But  every  one,  (as  if  they  had  lost  their  dearest  beloved  child),  is 
in  mourning  and  sadness,  and  spends  all  these  days  in  lamentation. 
In  the  mean  time  all  things  are  prepared  in  a  stately  manner  for  the 
Cuneral,  and  the  last  day  the  coffin,  with  the  body  enclosed,  b  set  at 
the  entrance  into  the  sepulchre:  and  there,  according  to  the  law,  in 
honour  of  the  deceased,  all  the  actions  of  his  life  are  rehearsed, 
where  every  one  that  will,  has  free  liberty  to  accuse  him.    But^  alt 
the  priests  set  forth  his  praise,  mentioning  all  the  noble  actions  ot 
bis  life;  and  many  thousands  of  people  met  together  at  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  body,  (if  the  king  have  ruled  well),  second  the  priests 
with  a  tumultuous  cry  and  noise  of  approbation:  but  if  he  have  go- 
verned otherwise,  they  are  hush  and  still :  and  therefore  many  of 
the  kings,  (through  the  dislike  of  the  people),  have  not  been  ho- 
noured with  any  funeral  pomp  or  solemn  burial;  upon  which  ac- 
count the  succeeding  kings,   (not  only  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, but  because  they  fear  the  abuse  of  their  bodies  after  death, 
and  everlasting  disgrace  and  dishonour),  have  studied  how  to  acquit 
themselves  by  just  and  virtuous  actions.    These  are  the  most  re- 
markable manners  and  customs  of  the  antient  kings  of  £^pt« 

The  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  divided  into  several  parts,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Nomoi,  over  every  one  of  which  is  appointed  a  lord 
lieutenant,  or  provincial  governor,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  in  the  province.  The  whole  country  like« 
wise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  the  first  is  allotted  to  thie 
priests,  who  are  highly  reverenced,  and  are  in  great  authority  among 
the  people,  both  fur  their  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  their  great 
wbdom  and  learning  whjerein  they  instruct  the  people.  And  out  of 
their  revenues,  they  provide  sacrifices  throughout  all  Egypt,  and, 
maintain  their  families  and  servants,  and  procure  all  other  things 
PCC^syary  for  themselves :  for  they  judge  it  not  lawful  by  any  means^ 
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that  the  worship  of  the  gods  should  be  altered,  (but  always  per- 
formed by  them  after  the  same  manner),  nor  that  those  who  are  the 
public  ministers  of  state  should  want  any  thing  that  is  necessarf. 
For  these  are  always  at  the  king's  elbow,  as  the  chief  of  his  privy 
counsel,  who  assist,  advise,  and  instruct  him  upon  all  occasions. 
By  the  help  of  astrology,  and  viewing  the  entrails  of  the  sacriflcesy 
they  divine  and  foretel  future  events,  and  out  of  the  records  in  the 
sacred  registers  from  things  done  in  former  times;,  they  read  pro- 
fitable lectures  for  present  use  and  practice.  For  it  is  not,  (as 
among  the  Grecians),  that  one  man  or  one  woman  only  executes 
the  priest's  office,  but  in  Egypt,  many  are  employed  in  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  gods,  who  teach  the  same  way  and  manner  of 
service  to  their  children  and  posterity.  They  are  free  from  all  pub- 
lic taxes  and  impositions,  and  are  in  the  second  place  to  the  king  ia 
honour  and  authority.  The  second  portion  belongs  to  the  king,  as 
his  revenue  to  support  his  royal  state  and  dignity,  and  maintain  the 
charge  q£  his  wars,  and  to  enable  him  to  reward  those  that  have 
been  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  public  service,  with  gifts  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts;  and  inasmuch  as  this  portion  brings  in  a  plen- 
tiful provision  for  ail  these  purposes,  the  people  are  not  oppressed 
with  taxes  and  heavy  impositions.  The  last  portion  belongs  to  the 
soldiers,  who  at  a  word  are  ready  at  the  king's  commands  for  every 
ex[>edition ;  that  they  who  venture  their  lives  in  the  wars,  being  en- 
deared to  their  country  by  that  plentiful  share  and  proportion  al- 
lotted them,  may  more  cheerfully  undergo  the  hazards  of  war.  For 
it  would  be  an  irrational  thing  to  intrust  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  whole,  with  them  who  have  nothing  in  their  country  that  is 
dear  or  valuable  to  them  to  fight  for.  And  the  chief  reason  why  so 
large  a  share  is  allotted  to  them,  is,  that  they  might  m6re  readily 
marry,  and  by  that  means  make  the  nation  more  populous;  and  so 
there  might  be  no  need  of  foreign  aids  and  assistances.  Besides, 
that  children  descended  from  soldiers,  would  be  apt  to  imitate  the 
valour  of  their  ancestors,  and,  minding  arms  from  their  very  child- 
hood, would  at  length,  (through  their  natural  courage  and  skill  in 
their  arms),  become  unconquerable. 

The  nation  likewise  is  distinguished  into  three  other  classes  and 
orders  of  men,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  artificers.  The  bus* 
bandmen  take  the  land,  (fit  for  tillage  and  bearing  of  other  fruits), 
of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  swordmen,  upon  an  easy  rent, 
and  take  up  all  their  time  in  this  business;  and  because  they  are 
bred  up  from  their  very  infancy  in  country  affairs,  they  are  the  most 
skilful  husbandmen  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  For  they 
IcDow  exactly  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  inundation  of  the  watery 
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sted-tiffie»  and  harvest,  aod  the  gmtb^ing  in  of  the  other  fruits  oC 
the  earthy  partly  fcom  the  knowledge  gained  from  their  aiieest€r% 
and  partly  from  their  own  particular  eKperience* 

The  way  and  aianner  of  the  shepherds  is  the  same^  who  bekiff 
used  to  look  after  the  iocka  and  herds  from  &ther  to  son,  make  'it 
^ir  whole  employment  to  feed  and  pasture  them.  They  have  i»* 
deed  learnt  many  things  from  their  ancestors  concerning  the  beat 
way  of  governing  and  feeding  their  flocks,  but  not  a  Cew,  by  their 
own  study  and  invention.  And  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  admire^ 
is,  that  their  industry  is  such  in  these  matters,  that  they  that  keep 
poultry  and  geese,  not  content  with  the  ordinary  way  of  breeding 
these  creatures,  (as  amongst  other  people)^  but  by  their  wit  and 
ingenuity,  cause  them  to  increase  to  an  infinite  number,  for  they  do 
not  suAer  them  to  hatch,  but,  to  admiration,  force  out  the  young 
with  their  hands  with  so  much  art  and  skill,  that  it  is  done  as  ef^ 
fectually  as  by  nature  itself. 

Arts  and  trades  likewise,  among  the  Egyptians,  are  greatly  im« 
proved  and  brought  to  their  highest  perfection.  For  it  is  a  ruleonljf 
among  the  Egyptians,  that  no  mechanic  or  other  artificer  is  to  be  of 
any  other  trade  m*  employment,  or  to  be  reckoned  among  any 
other  Older  or  class  of  the  commonwealth,  than  such  as  by  the 
law  is  allowed,  and  taught  them  by  their  parents;  to  the  end  that 
neither  envy  attending  magistracy,  nor  public  business  of  the  state^ 
nor  any  thing  else  migiit  interrupt  them  in  the  diligent  improvement 
of  their  trades.  In  other  places,  we  see  artificers  and  tradesmen 
busied  about  many  other  things,  and,  (to  gratify  their  covetous/dess)^ 
not  to  stick  to  any  one  employment.  For  some  apply  themselves  to 
husbandry,  others  to  merchandise,  and  some  follow  two  or  three 
trades  at  once.  A  nd  many  who  run  to  the  public  assemblies  in  citiea, 
under  a  democratical  government,  by  bribes  and  rewards  enrich 
themselves,  to  the  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
in  Egypt,  if  any  tradesman  meddle  in  civil  afiairs,  or  exercise  any 
more  than  one  trade  at  once,  he  is  grievously  punished.  And  in  tbi9 
manner  the  antieht  Egyptians  divided  their  commonwealth,  and 
every  order  took  care  to  preserve  themselves  entire,  as  that  whidi 
they  had  learnt,  and  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  an-* 
cestors.  <[rhey  were  likewise  extraordinarily  careful  concerning  their 
courts  of  justice,  for  they  looked  upon  just  sentences  and  decrees^ 
pronounced  from  tiie  seats  of  justice  on  both  sides,  to  be  of  great 
weight  and  moment  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  Fof 
they  knew  very  weH,  that  men's  miscarriages  would  be  best  reform* 
ed,  if  oflenders  were  duly  punished,  and  the  injured  and  oppressed 
relieved :  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  foresaw^  tlittt  if  the  pnnidineoil 
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due  by  the  law  to  malefactors  could  be  bought  off  for  money,  favour^ 
or  affection^  then  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion  would  enter 
into  all  orders  and  societies  of  men  among  them :  and  tberefcnpt^  to 
prevent  this,  (with  good  effect),  they  chose  men  of  the  greatest  re- 
putation out  of  the  chiefest  cities  to  be  their  judges :  as  out  of  He* 
liopolis,  Thebes,  and  Memphis;  which  assembly  of  the  judges  wat 
nothing  inferior  to  the  Areopagitee  in  Athens,  or  the  senate  at  Spar-* 
ta«    Out  of  these,  (being  thirty  in  number),  they  chose  one^  the 
most  eminent  among  them,  to  be  president,  and  in  his  room  the  city 
■ent  another.    The  judges  received  their  salaries  from  the  king^  but 
the  president  had  the  greatest  allowance;  about  his  neck  he  wore  a 
golden  cBain,  at  which  hung  a  picture  representing  truth,  set  with 
precious  stones.  When  the  president  put  on  his  chain,  it  was  a  sign 
that  he  was  about  to  hear  causes.  And  when  the  eight  books  wherein 
the  laws  were  written  were  laid  before  the  judges,  it  was  the  custom 
that  the  plaintiff  should  exhibit  his  complaint  in  writing,  distinctlyand 
particularly,  setting  forth  wherein  he  was  injured,  and  bow,  and  the 
value  of  his  damage  sustained.    On  the  other  side  the  defendant  or 
the  party  accused,  after  a  copy  had  of  his  adversary's  libel,  answered 
in  writing  to  every  particular,  either  by  denying  or  justifying,  or 
pleading  something  in  mitigation  of  damages.    Then  the  plaintiff 
replied  in  writing,  and  the  defendant  rejoined.     After  the  litigants 
hftd  thus  twice  exhibited  their  libels,  it  was  then  the  part  of  the 
thirty  judges  to  consider  amongst  themselves  of  the  judgment  to  be 
pronounced,  and  incumbent  upon  the  president  to  turn  the  eflSgy  of 
truth  towards  one  of  the  litigants.     And  this  was  the  usual  manner 
of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  justice  among  the  Egyptians.  For  it 
was  judged,  that  by  the  harangues  of  lawyers,  a  cloud  was  cast  upon 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  cause;  inasmuch  as  the  arts  of  rheto- 
ricians, the  juggling  tricks  of  dissemblers,  and  the  fears  of  them 
that  are  like  to  be  overthrown  in  their  cause,  have  wrought  upon 
many  to  wave  the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  to  turn  aside  from  the  rule 
'  of  justice  and  truth:  and  indeed  it  is  often  found  by  experience,  that 
offenders,  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  by  the  help  of  a  cunning 
orator,  or  their  own  rhetorical  flourishes,  (either  through  A  fallacy 
put  upon  the  court,  or  taking  insinuations,  or  melting  compassions 
wrought  by  the  speaker  on  the  judge),  have  escaped:  therefore  the 
Egyptians  concluded,  that  if  all  the  accusation  was  put  into  writing, 
and  consideration  had  barely  of  what  was  there  set  down,  the  sen- 
tence would  be  more  exact  and  just.    And  so  by  that  means  crafty 
and  ingenious  fellows  would  be  no  more  favoured  than  those  that 
were  more  dull,  nor  the  experienced  artist  more  than  those  that  were 
ignonu^t  and  anskilfulj  nor  the  audacious  liar  more  tlian  those  thai 
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mre  modest  and  sincere;  but  all  would  have  equal  justice,  in  regard 
sufficient  time  was  allowed  by  the  law^  both  for  the  parties  to  an- 
swer each  other,  and  for  tlie  judges  to  consider  and  give  judgment 
upon  the  allegations  of  both  sides.  ^ 

And  since  now  we  are  come  to  mention  the  laws,  we  conceive  it 
will  not  be  foreign  from  our  history  to  give  an  account  of  such  laws 
of  the  Egyptians  as  are  either  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
strange  and  difierent  from  all  others,  or  that  may  be  any  way  useful 
and  profitable  to  the  studious  readers. 

1«  And^  in  the  first  place,  those  were  to  die  who  were  guilty  of 
perjury,  being  such  as  committed  the  two  greatest  crimes;  that  is^ 
impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  violation  of  faith  and  truth,  the  strong- 
est bond  of  human  society, 

2.  If  any  upon  the  road  saw  a  man  likely  to  be  killed,  or  to  be 
Iriolently  assaulted,  and  did  not  rescue  him,  if  he  were  able,  he  was 
to  die  for  it.  And  if  in  truth  he  were  not  able  to  defend  him,  yet  he 
was  bound  to  discover  the  thieves,  and  to  prosecute  them  in  a  due 
course  of  law.  If  he  neglected  this,  he  was,  according  to  the  law^ 
to  be  scourged  with  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  and  to  be  kept 
without  food  for  three  days  together. 

S.  False  accusers  were  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  those 
whom  they  falsely  accused  were  to  have  undergone,  if  they  had  after- 
wards been  convicted  of  the  offence. 

4.  All  the  Egyptians  were  enjoined  to  give  in  their  names  in  wri- 
ting, to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  shewing  how  and  by  what 
means  they  got  their  livelihood.  Me  that  gave  a  false  account  in 
such  case,  or  if  it  appeared  he  lived  by  robbery,  or  any  other  unjust 
soarse,  he  was  to  die;  which  law  it  is  said  Solon  brought  over  oat 
of  Egypt  into  Athens. 

5.  He  that  wilfully  killed  a  freeman;  nay,  a  very  bond  slave,  was 
by  the  law  to  die;  thereby  designing  to  restrain  men  from  wicked 
actions,  as  having  no  respect  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  person 
suffering,  but  to  the  advised  act  of  tlie  offender;  and  by  this  care  of 
slaves,  men  learned  that  freemen  were  much  less  to  be  destroyed. 

6*  Parents  that  killed  their  cliildren,  wcrenottodie,but  were  forced 
for  three  days  and  nights  together  to  hug  them  continually  in  theFr 
arms,  and  had  a  guard  all  the  while  over  them,  to  see  they  did  it; 
for  they  thought  it  not  fit  that  they  should  die,  who  gave  life  to  their 
children;  but  rather  that  men  should  be  deterred  from  such  attempts 
by  a  punishment  that  seemed  attended  with  sorrow  and  repentance. 

7*  But  for  parricides,  they  provided  a  most  severe  kind  of  pu* 
nisbment:  for  those  that  were  convicted  of  this  offence,  were  laid 
•pon  thorns,  and  burnt  aKve»  after   they  had  first  mangled  the 
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members  of  tbeir  bodies  with  sharp  caoes,  piecemeal,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  thumb.  For  thev  counted  it  the  most  widced 
act  that  man  could  be  guilty  of,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  them  from 

whom  they  had  their  own. 

8.  Those  that  were  with  child,  were  not  to  be  executed  till  tfiey 
were  delivered,  which  law  was  received  by  many  of  the  Grecians, 
judging  it  very  unjust  for  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  offender, 
and  two  to  die  for  the  offence  of  one  only.  Besides,  inasmuch  as 
the  crime  was  maliciously  and  advisedly  committed,  it  was  unrea- 
sonable that  the  child  that  understood  not  what  was  done,  should 
undeigo  the  same  punishment.  And  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
consideration,  is,  that  it  was  altogether  unjust,  (being  the  mothdr 
was  only  accused  and  condemned  as  guilty),  the  child,  (common 
both  to  father  and  mother),  should  lose  its  life;  for  that  judge  is  as 
unjust  that  destroys  the  innocent,  as  he  that  spares  him  that  is  guilty 
of  murder* 

9.  These  are  the  capital  laws  which  are  chiefly  worthy  of  praise  and 
commendation;  as  to  others,  those  concerning  military  aflkirs,  pro- 
vided that  soldiers  who  ran  away  from  tbeir  colours,  or  mutinied, 
though  they  should  not  die,  yet  should  be  otherwise  punished  with 
the  utmost  disgrace  imaginable;  but  if  they  afterwards  wipe  off  theif 
disgrace  by  their  valour,  they  are  restored  to  their  former  post  and 
trust.  By  thus  inflicting  of  a  punishment  more  grievous  than  death, 
the  lawgiver  designed  that  all  should  look  upon  disgrace  and  infamy 
as  the  greatest  of  evils :  besides  it  was  judged,  that  those  who  were  put 
to  death,  could  never  be  further  serviceable  to  the  commonweaIth| 
but  such  as  were  degraded  only,  (through  a  desire  to  repair  their  repu- 
tation), might  be  very  useful,  and  do  much  service  in  time  to  come. 

10.  Such  as  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  army  to  the  enemy,  were 
to  have  their  tongues  cut  out. 

n.  They  that  coined  false  and  adulterated  money,  or  contrived 
folse  weights,  or  counterfeited  seals ;  and  scriveners  or  clerks  that 
forged  deeds,  or  razed  public  records,  or  produced  any  forged  con-^ 
tracts,  were  to  have  both  their  hands  cut  off,  that  every  one  might 
suffer  in  that  part  wherewith  he  had  offended  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  repaired,  during  their  life;  and  that  others,  warned  by  so 
severe  a  punishment,  might  be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  tbc 
like  offence. 

12.  In  relation  to  women,  the  laws  were  very  severe:  for  he  that 
committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman,  was  to  have  his  privy  mem- 
bers cut  off;  for  they  judged  that  three  most  heinous  offences  wer« 
included  in  that  one  vile  act^  that  is,  wrong,  defilement,  and  b«H 
tardy.  • ' 
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13.  Ib  ob3<  of  mdtiltery,  die  nutt  was  to  htve  a  thousand  lashct 
with  rods,  and  the  wonan  her  nose  cat  off.  For  it  was  looked  apoo 
veiy  fit*  tiiat  ike  adulteress  that  tricked  up  herself  to  allui^  men  to 
waatODoess^  should  be  punished  in  that  part  where  her  charms  chiefly 
lay. 

14.  They  say  that  B<x^hori8  made  the  laws  coDoemiog  merchan* 
disc.  As  to  these>  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  man  borrowed  money,  and 
the  lender  had  no  writtng  to  shew  for  it,  and  the  other  denied  it  upon 
his  oath,  he  should  be  quit  of  the  debt;  to  that  end,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  as  men  making  coa* 
science,  and  tender  and  scrupulous  in  taking  of  an  oath.  For  it  being 
clear  and  evident,  that  he  tliat  swears  often  again  and  again,  at  hit 
loses  hb  credit;  every  man  to  prevent  that  mischief,  will  be  very  cau* 
tious  of  being  brought  to  an  oath.  Moreover,  the  lawgiver  had  this 
design,  that  by  grounding  a  man's  credit  and  reputation  wliolly  upon 
the  integrity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  every  one  would  be  induced 
to  honest  and  virtuous  actions,  lest  he  should  be  despised  as  a  man 
ef  no  credit  or  worth.  Besides,  it  was  judged  a  most  unjust  things 
not  to  believe  him  upon  his  oath,  in  that  matter  relating  to  his  con* 
tract,  to  whom  credit  was  given  in  the  self-same  .thing,  without  an 
oath  before. 

15.  For  those  that  lent  money  by  contract  in  writing,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  take  usury  above  what  would  double  the  stock;  and  that 
payment  should  be  made  only  out  of  the  debtor's  goods;  but  his  body 
was  not  to  be  liable  in  auy  wbe  to  imprisonment:  and  those  were 
counted  the  debtor's  goods,  which  he  had  either  earned  by  his  labouiv 
or  bad  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  just  proprietors.  But  as  for 
their  bodies,  they  belonged  to  the  cities  where  they  inhabited,  who  had 
an  interest  in  them  for  the  public  service,  both  in  times  of  peace  and 
war;  for  that  it  was  an  absurd  thing  for  him  who  was  to  venture  his 
life  for  his  country,  to  be  carried  to  gaol  for  a  debt  by  his  creditor, 
(if  it  should  so  happen),  and  that  the  public  safety  should  be  hazard** 
ed,  to  gratify  the  covetousness  of  some  private  men.  This  law  seems 
to  have  been  established  in  Athens,  by  Solon,  which  he  called  Si- 
sachthy,  freeing  all  the  citizens  from  being  imprisoned  by  their  credi* 
tors  for  debt.  And  some  do  justly  blame  many  of  the  law-makers  of 
Greece,  that  they  forbade  arms,  plows,  and  other  things  absolutely 
necessary  for  labour,  to  be  taken  in  pawn,  and  yet  permitted  them 
that  should  use  them  to  be  imprisotied. 

16*  There  is  a  very  remarkable  law  among  the  EJgyptialis,  coq« 
ceming  theft.  Those  tliat  enter  into  the  Ibt  of  thieves,  are  to  give 
in  their  names  to  one  who  is  their  cliief  and  head,  and  whatever  they 
Steal,  they  engage  to  bring  to  him.    They  that  have  lost  any  things 
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are  to  set  down  in  writing  every  particular,  and  bring  it  to  him,  and 
set  forth  the  day,  hour,  and  place,  when  and  where  they  lost  their 
goods.  Every  thing  being  thus  readily  found  out,  after  the  tilings 
stolen  are  valued,  the  true  owner  is  to  pay  a  fourth  part  of  the  Taloe, 
and  so  receive  his  goods  again.  For  being  it  was  not  possible  to  re* 
strain  all  from  thieving,  the  law-maker  found  out  a  way  that  all  might 
be  restored,  except  a  small  proportion  for  redemption. 

The  Egyptian  priests  only  marry  one  wife,  but  all  others  may  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  please;  and  all  are  bound  to  bring  up  as  many 
children  as  they  can,  for  the  further  increase  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
tends  much  to  the  well-being  either  of  a  city  or  country.  None  of 
the  sons  are  ever  reputed  bastards,  though  they  be  begotten  of  a 
bond-maid,  for  they  conceive  that  tlie  father  only  begets  the  child^ 
and  that  the  mother  contributes  nothing  but  place  and  nourishment. 
And  they  call  trees  that  bear  fruit  males,  and  those  that  bear  none, 
females;  contrary  to  what  the  Grecians  name  them.  They  bring  up 
their  children  with  very  little  cost,  and  are  sparing  upon  that  account, 
to  admiration :  for  they  provide  for  them  broth,  made  of  any  mean 
and  poor  stuff  that  may  easily  be  had ;  and  feed  those  that  are  of 
strength  able  to  cat  it,  with  the  pith  of  bulrushes,  roasted  in  the  em- 
bers, and  with  roots  and  herbs  got  in  the  fens;  sometimes  raw,  and 
sometimes  boiled;  and  at  other  times  fried  and  boiled.  Most  of 
their  children  go  barefooted  and  naked,  the  climate  is  so  warm  and 
temperate.'  It  costs  not  the  parent  to  bring  upachild  to  man's  estate, 
above  twenty  drachmas ;  which  is  the  chief  reason  why  Egypt  is  so 
populous,  and  excels  all  other  places  in  magnificent  structures.  The 
priests  instruct  the  youth  in  two  sorts  of  learning;  that  which  they 
call  sacred,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  common  and  ordinary.  In 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  they  keep  them  a  long  time:  for  in  regard 
the  river  every  year  changes  the  face  of  the  soil,  the1A||ghbouring  in- 
habitants are  at  great  difterenceamongthemsel  ves  concerning  the  boun- 
daries of  their  land,  which  cannot  be  easily  known  but  by  the  help  of 
geometry.  And  as  for  arithmetic,  as  it  is  useful  upon  other  occasions, 
so  it  is  very  helpful  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  no  small  advan- 
tage to  the  students  of  astrology;  for  the  Egyptians,  (as  well  as  some 
others), are  diligent  observers  of  the  course  and  motions  of  the  stars; 
and  preserve  remarks  of  every  one  of  them  for  an  incredible  number 
of  years,  being  used  to  this  study,  and  to  endeavour  to  outvie  one 
another  therein,  from  the  most  antient  times.  They  have  with  great 
cost  and  care,  observed  the  motions  of  the  planets;  their  periodical 
motions,  and  their  stated  stops;  and  the  influences  of  everyone  of 
them,  in  the  nativity  of  living  "creatures,  and  what  good  or  ill  they 
fbreshew ;  and  very  often  they  so  clearly  discover  what  is  to  eome  in 
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the  course  of  men's  lives^  as  if  they  pointed  at  the  thing  with  thcf 
point  of  a  needle.  They  frequently  presage  both  famine  and  plenty; 
grievous  diseases  likely  to  seize  both  upon  man  and  beast;  earth- 
qoakesy  inundations,  and  comets;  and  through  long  experience,  they 
come  to  the  foreknowledge  of  such  things  as  are  commonly  judged 
impoasible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  attain  unto.  They  affirm,  that  the 
Chaldeans  in  Babylon  are  Egyptian  colonies,  and  that  their  astrolo- 
gers have  attained  to  that  degree  of  reputation,  by  the  knowledge 
they  have  learned  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

The  rest  of  the  common  people  of  Egypt,  (as  we  have  before  de- 
clared), are  trained  up  from  their  very  childhood  either  by  their 
parents  or  kindred,  in  all  manner  of  arts  and  trades  whereby  to  get 
their  livelihood. 

They  teach  but  a  very  few  to  write  and  read ;  but  tradesmen  espe* 
cially  learn  both.  It  is  not  the  custom  there  to  learn  the  art  of 
wrestling  or  music;  for  they  think  that  by  the  exercise  of  daily  wrest- 
ling, the  youth  improve  in  their  strength  but  for  a  little  time,  and 
that  with  a  great  deal  of  hazard,  but  gain  no  advantage  at  all  as  to 
the  health  of  their  bodies.  And,  as  for  music,  they  look  upon  it  not 
only  unprofitable,  but  that  it  aUo  makes  men  soft  and  effeminate. 

To  prevent  diseases,  they  make  use  of  clysters  and  purging  po- 
tions, abstinence,  and  vomits;  and  this  they  repeat  sometimes  for 
several  days  together,  and  other  limes,  every  third  or  fourth  day.  For 
in  all  manner  of  food,  (they  say),  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  superflu- 
ous, which  breeds  diseases,  and  therefore  the  aforesaid  method^ 
whereby  the  root  of  the  disease  is  plucked  up,  (they  say),  is  a  mighty 
help  both  to  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  health.  For  the  phy- 
sicians have  a  public  stipend,  and  make  use  of  receipts  prescribed  by 
the  law,  made  up  by  the  autient  physicians;  and  if  they  cannot  cure 
the  patient  by  them,  they  are  never  blamed;  but  if  they  use  other 
medicines,  they  are  to  suffer  deatli,  in  as  much  as  the  law-maker  ap- 
pointed such  receipts  for  cure,  as  were  approved  by  the  most  learned 
doctors,  such  as  by  long  experience  had  been  found  effectual. 

The  adoration  and  worshipping  of  beasts  among  the  Egyptians^ 
seems  justly  to  many  a  most  strange  and  unaccountable  thing,  and 
worthy  of  inq^uiry ;  for  they  worship  some  creatures  even  above  mea- 
sure, when  they  are  dead,  as  well  as  when  they  are  living;  as  cats, 
ichneumons,  dogs,  kites,  the  bird  ibb,  wolves,  and  crocodiles,  and 
many  other  such  like.  The  cause  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give, 
having  first  premised  something  briefly  concerning  them.  And  first 
of  fdl,  they  dedicate  a  piece  of  laud  to  every  kind  of  creature  they 
adore,  assigning  the  profits  for  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them.  To 
same  of  these  deities,  the  Egyptians  give  thanks  for  recovering  their 
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children  from  sickness,  as  by  sharing  their  heads,  and  \iMigfaing  thm 
hucy  with  the  like  weight  of  gold  or  silfer;  and  tbca  giving'  ikmk 
money  to  them  that  have  the  care  of  the  beasts.  To  the  kites,  while 
they  are  flying,  they  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  throw  pieeca  oC 
flesh  £or  them  upon  the  ground,  till  such  time  as  they  take  it.  To 
the  cats  and  ichneumons,  they  give  bread  soaked  in  milk,  stMMfcior 
and  making  much  of  them^  or  feed  them  with  pieces  of  fish,  tabti 
in  the  river  Nile.  In  the  same  manner  they  provide  for  the  other 
beasts  food  according  to  their  several  kinds.  They  are  so  fiur  from 
not  paying  thb  homage  to  their  creatures,  or  being  ashamed  of  tbem, 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  glory  in''  them,  as  in  the  highest  adontiott 
of  the  gods,  and  carry  about  special  marks  and  ensigns  of  honomr  for 
them  through  city  and  country;  upon  which  account,  those  that  have 
the  care  of  the  beasts,  (being  seen  afar  off),  are  honoured  and  wor- 
shipped by  all  by  falling  down  upon  their  knees.  When  any  one  of 
them  die,  they  wrap  it  in  fine  linen,  and  with  howling,  beat  upon 
their  breasts,  and  so  carry  it  forth  to  be  salted;  and  then,  after  having 
anointed  it  with  the  oil  of  cedar  and  other  things,  which  both  give  tlit 
body  a  fragrant  smelt,  and  preserve  it  a  long  time  from  putrefactjoo, 
they  bury  it  in  a  secret  place.  He  that  wilfully  kills  any  of  these 
beasts,  b  to  suffer  death ;  but  if  any  kill  a  cat,  or  the  bird  ibis,  whe- 
ther wilfully,  or  otherwise,  he  is  certainly  dragged  away  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  and  sometimes  most  cruelly,  without  any  formal  trial 
or  judgment  of  law.  For  fear  of  this,  if  any  by  chance  find  any  of 
tlicse  creatures  dead,  they  stand  aloof,  and  with  lamentable  cries  and 
protestations,  tell  every  body  that  they  found  it  dead.  And  such  is 
the  religious  veneration  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  men  towards 
these  creatures,  and  so  obstinately  is  every  one  bent  to  adore  and 
worship  them,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  about' 
UAaking  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  people  made  it  their  great 
business  to  caress  and  shew  all  civility  and  kindness  imaginable  to 
them  that  came  out  of  Italy,  and  through  fear  strove  all  they  could 
that  no  occasion  might  in  tlie  least  be  given  to  disoblige  them,  or  be 
the  cause  of  a  war;  yet  it  so  happened,  that  upon  a  cat  being  killed 
by  a  Roman,  the  people  in  a  tumult  ran  to  his  lodging,  and  neither 
the  princes  sent  by  the  king  to  dissuade  them,  nor  the  fear  of  tlie 
Romans,  could  deliver  the  person  from  the  rage  of  the  people,  though 
be  did  it  against  his  will;  and  this  I  relate  not  by  hearsay,  but  was 
myself  an  eye-witness  of  it,  at  the  time  of  my  travels  into  Egypt.  If 
these  things  seem  incredible  and  like  to  fables,  those  that  we  shall 
hereafter  relate,  will  look  more  strange.  For  it  is  reported,  that  at 
a.  time  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Egypt,  many  were  driven  to  that 
strait,  that  by  turns,  they  fed  one  upon  another;  b«t  not  a  man  was 
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accused  to  bsve  in  the  least  tasted  of  any  of  these  sacred  creatores. 

'  Nayj  if  a  iog  be  foand  dead  in  a  bouse,  the  whole  family  share  their 

bodies  all  over,  and  make  great  laioentatioo ;  and  tluit  which  is  most  ' 

wooderfiil  is,  that  if  any  wine,  bread,  or  any  other  victuals  be  in  the 

faottsoj  where  any  of  these  creatures  die,  it  is  a  part  of  their  supersti* 

tioD,  not  to  make  use  of  any  of  them  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  And 

when  they  have  been  abroad  in  the  wars  in  foreign  countries,  they 

\mn%  with  great  lamentation  brought  with  them  dead  cats,  and  kites 

iaio  Egypt;  when  in  the  mean  time,  they  have  been  ready  to  starte 

for  waot  of  provision*     Moreover,  what  acts  of  religious  worship 

dwf  performed  towards  Apis  in  Memphis,  Mnevis  io  HeliopoUs,  the 

goat  in  Mendes,  the  crocodile  in  the  lake  of  Meris,  and  the  lion  kept 

is  Leoatopotis;  and  many  other  such  like,  is  easy  to  describe,  but 

veiy  difficiik  to  believe^  except  a  man  saw  it.    For  these  creatures 

are  kept  and  fed  in  consecrated  growid  enclosed,  and  many  great  men 

provide  ks^  for  them  at  great  cost  and  charge;  for  they  constantly 

give  them  fine  wheat  flour,  frumenty,  sweat- meats  of  all  sorts,  made 

up  with  honey,  and  geese^  sometimes  roasted,  and  sumetimes  boiled; 

and  for  such  as  fed  upon  raw  flesl),  they  provide  birds.    To  say  no 

more^  they  are  excessive  in  their  costs  and  charges  in  feeding  of  these 

emalores;  and  forbear  not  to  wash  them  in  hot  baths,  to  anoint  them 

wiA  the  nost  precious  unguents,  and  perfume  them  with  the  sweet-' 

est  odours.    They  provide  likewise  for  them  most  rich  beds  to  lie 

npotti  with  decent  furniture;  and  are  extraordinarily  careful  about 

their  generating,  and  coition  one  with  another,  according  to  the  laws 

of  nature,    lliey  breed  up  for  every  one  of  the  males,  (according  to 

their  kinds),  the  most  beautiful  she  mate,  and  call  them  their  concu* 

bines  or  sv^eet-hearts,  and  are  at  great  costs  and  charges  in  looking 

mthea. 

When  any  of  them  die,  they  are  as  much  concerned  as  at  the 
death  of  their  own  children,  and  lay  oat  in  burying  them  as  much 
as  all  their  goods  are  worth,  and  far  moie.  For  when  Apis,  tiirough 
oMage^  died  at  Memphis,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Legus,  his  keeper  not  only  spent  all  that  vast  pro* 
vbion  he  had  made,  in  burying  of  him,  but  borrowed  of  Ptolemj 
fifty  talents  of  silver,  for  the  same  purpose.  And  in  our  time,  some 
•f  the  keepers  of  these  creatures  have  lavished  away  nd  less  than  a 
hundred  talents  in  the  maintaiaing  of  them.  To  this  may  be  further 
added,  what  is  in  use  among  them  concerning  the  sacred  ox,  which 
they  call  Apis.  After  the  splendid  funeral  of  Apis  is  over,  those 
priests  that  have  the  charge  of  the  business,  seek  out  another  calf, 
a»  like  the  former  as  possibly  they  can  find;  and  when  they  have 
found  one> 'aar  end  it  put  to  all  further  mourning  and  lamentatiorr: 
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mod  such  priests  as  are  appointed  for  that  purpose,  lead  the  young' 
<n&  through  the  city  of  Nile,  and  feed  him  forty  days.  Then  they  put 
him  into  a  harge,  wherein  is  a  golden  cabin,  and  so  transport  him  as 
a  god  to  Memphis,  and  place  him  in  Vulcan's  grove.  During  the 
forty  days  before  mentioned,  none  but  women  are  admitted  to  see 
him,  who  being  placed  full  in  his  view,  pluck  up  their  coats^  and 
shew  their  privy. parts.  Afterwards,  they  are  forbid  to  come  into  the 
sight  of  this  new  god.  For  the  adoration  of  this  ox,  they  give  this 
reason.  They  say,  that  the  soul  of  Osiris  passed  into  an  ox;  and 
therefore,  whenever  the  ox  is  dedicated,  to  this  very  day,  the  spirit  oi 
Osiris  is  infused  into  one  ox  after  another,  to  posterity.  But  some 
say,  that  the  members  of  Osiris,  (who  was  killed  by  Typhon),  were 
thrown  by  Isis  into  an  ox  made  of  wood,  covered  with  ox-hides,  and 
from  thence  the  city  Busiris  was  so  called.  Many  other  things 
they  fabulously  report  of  Apis,  which  would  be  too  tedious  particu* 
larly  to  relate.  But  in  as  much  as  all  that  relate  to  this  adoration  of 
beasts  are  wonderful,  and  indeed  incredible,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
out  the  true  causes  and  grounds  of  this  superstition.  We  have  be- 
fore related,  that  the  priests  have  a  private  and  secret  account  of  these 
things,  in  the  history  of  the  gods;  but  the  common  people  give  these 
three  reasons  for  what  they  do.  The  first  of  which  is  altogether  fa- 
Ijulous,  and  agrees  with  the  old  dotage :  for  they  say,  that  the  first 
gods  were  so  very  few,  and  men  so  many  above  them  in  number,  and 
so  wicked  and  impious,  that  they  were  too  weak  for  them,  and  there* 
fore  transformed  themselves  into  beasts,  and  by  that  means  avoided 
their  assaults  and  cruelty.  But  afterwards,  they  say,  that  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  (in  gratitude  to  them  that  were  the  first  au- 
thors of  their  well-being,  directed  how  carefully  those  creatures 
whose  shapes  they  had  assumed),  should  be  fed  while  they  were  alive, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  buried  when  they  were  dead.  Another  reason 
they  give  is  this :  the  antient  Egyptians,  they  say,  being  often  defeated, 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  reason  of  the  disorder  and  confusion 
that  was  among  them  in  drawing  up  of  their  battalions,  found  out  at 
last  the  way  of  carrying  standards  or  ensigns  before  their  several  regi- 
ments; and  therefore,  they  painted  the  images  of  these  beasts,  which 
now  they  adore,  and  fixed  them  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  which  the  offi- 
cers carried  before  them,  and  by  this  means,  every  man  perfectly 
knew  the  regiment  he  belonged  unto;  and  being  that  by  the  observa- 
tion of  this  good  order  and  discipline,  they  were  often  victorious, 
theyascribed  their  deliverance  to  these  creaturesi  and  to  make  to  them 
a  grateful  return,  it  was  ordained  for  a  law,  that  none  of  these  crea- 
tures, whose  representations  were  formeriy  thus  carried,  should  be 
killed,  but  religiously  and  carefully  adored^  as  is  before  rtlated.  The 
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third  reason  alledged  by  them,  b  the  profit  and  advantage  these  crea*  ' 
tures  bring  to  the  common  support  and  maintenance  of  hamaa 
life.    For  the  cow  is  both  serviceable  to  the  plow,  and  for  breeding 
others  for  the  same  use.    The  sheep  yeans  twice  a-year,  and  yields 
wool  for  clothing  and  ornament,  and  of  her  milk  and  cream  are 
made  large  and  pleasant  cheeses.    The  dog  is  useful  both  for  the 
guard  of  the  house,  and  the  pleyure  of  hunting  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  their  god  whom  they  call  Anubis,  they  represent  with  « 
dog^s  head,  signifying  thereby,  that  a  dog  was  the  guard  both  ta 
Osiris  and  Isis.    Others  say,  that  when  they  sought  for  Osiris,  dogs 
guided  Isis,  and  by  their  barking  and  yelling,  (as  kind  and  faithful 
associates  with  the  inquisitors),  drove  away  the  wild  beasts,  and 
diverted  others  that  were  in  their  way;  and  therefore  in  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Isis,  dogs  lead  the  way  in  the  procession.     Those  that 
first  instituted  this  custom,  signifying  thereby  the  antient  kindness 
and  good  service  of  this  creature.    The  cat  likewise  is  very  serr 
viceable  against  the  venemous  stings  of  serpents,  and  the  deadly 
bite  of  the  asp.    The  ichneumon  secretly  watches  where  the  cro« 
Godile  lays  her  eggs,  and  breaks  them  in  pieces,  and  that  he  does 
with  a  great  deal  of  eagerness,  by  natural  instinct,  without  any  oe- 
cessity  for  his  own  support;  and  if  this  creature  were  not  thus  ser- 
viceable, croeodiles  would  abound  to  that  degree,  that  there  would  be 
no  sailing  in  the  Nile:  yea,  the  crocodiles  themselves  are  destroyed 
by  this  creature  in  a  wonderful  and  incredible  manner.    For  the 
ichneumon  rolls  himself  in  the  mud,  and  then  observing  the  cro- 
codile sleeping  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  with  his  mouth  wide  opeu^ 
suddenly  whips  down  through  his  throat  into  his  very  bowels,  and 
presently  gnaws  his  way  through  his  belly,  and  so  escapes  himself^ 
with  the  death  of  his  enemy.    Among  the  birds,  the  ibis  is  ser- 
viceable for  the  destroying  of  snakes,  locusts,  and  the  palmer  worm. 
The  kite  is  an  enemy  to  the  scorpions,  horned  serpents,  and  other 
little  creatures,  that  both  bite  and  sting  men  to  death.    Others  say^ 
that  this  bird  is  deified,  because  the  augurs  make  use  of  the  swift 
flight  of  these  birds  in  their  divinations.     Others  say,  that  in  antient 
time,  a  book  bound  about  with  a  scarlet  thread  (wherein  were  written 
all  the  rites  and  customs  of  worsliipping  qf  the  gods),  was  carried 
by  a  kite,  and  brought  to  the  priests  at  Thebes:  for  which  reasoa 
the  sacred  scribes  wore  a  red  cap,  with  a  kite's  feather  in  it« 

The  Thebans  worship  the  eagle,  because  she  seems  to  be  a 
royal  bird,  and  to  deserve  the  adoration  due  to  Jupiter  himself.  They 
say,  the  goat  was  accounted  amongst  the  number  of  the  gods,  for 
the  sake  of  hb  genitab,  as  Priapus  is  honoured  among  the  Gre- 
cians: for  thb  creature  b  exceeding  lustful,  and  therefore  they  say 
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that  member,  (the  iDstrument  of  geneimtioD),  is  Co  be  kigUj  bo4 
Domed,  88  that  from  which  all  living  creatures  derive  their  originBL 
They  say  that  these  privyparts  are  not  onlyaccounted  sacred  amongtbe 
Egypftiaos,  but  among  many  others  are  religiously  adored  in  the  time  of 
their  solemn  rites  of  religiotis  worship,  ms  those  parts  that  are  the  caiiief 
of  generation.  And  the  priests^  who  succeed  in  the  offiee,  de* 
scended  to  them  from  their  fathers  in  Egypt,  sre  first  initiated  inf* 
the  serrice  of  this  God.  For  this  reason  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  arc 
greatly  adored  among  them,  and  therefore  they  have  images  of  them 
set  up  in  their  temples,,  with  their  privy  parts  erected  like  to  die 
goat,  which  they  say,  is  the  most  lustful  creature  in  the  world.  By 
this  representation  they  would  signify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods, 
for  the  populousness  of  their  country. 

The  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis,  (they  say),  they  honomr  as 
gods  by  the  command  of  Osiris,  both  for  their  usefulness  in  has* 
bandry,  and  likewise  to  keep  up  an  honourable  and  lasting  memory, 
of  those  that  first  found  out  bread-corn  and  other  fruits  of  the  eartlw 

But  however,  it  is  lawful  to  sacrifice  red  oxen,  because  T^rphoa 
seemed  to  be  of  that  colour,  who  treacherously  murdered  Osiris, 
and  was  himself  put  to  death  by  Isis,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
They  report  likewise,  that  anciently  men  that  had  red  hair,  Kke 
Typlion,  were  sacrificed  by  the  kings  at  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris*  And 
indeed,  there  are  very  few  Egyptians  that  are  red,  but  many  that  are 
strangers :  and  hence  arose  the  fable  of  Busiris's  cruelty  towards  stran* 
geirs  amon»«f  the  Greeks,  not  that  there  ever  was  any  king  called  Busi* 
ris;  but  Osiris 's  sepulchre  was  so  called  in  the  Egyptian  language* 
They  say,  they  pay  divine  honour  to  w<rives,  because  they  come  so 
near  in  their  nature  to  dogs,  for  they  are  very  little  difierent,  and 
mutually  engender  and  bring  forth  whelps. 

They  give  likewise  another  reason  for  their  adoration,  but  most 
fabulous  of  all  other;  for  they  say,  that  when  Isis  and  her  son  Qrus 
were  ready  to  join  battle  with  Typhon,  Osiris  came  up  from  the 
shades  below  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  assisted  them ;  and  therefore 
when  Typlion  was  killed,  the  conquerors  commanded  that  beast  to 
be  wofsliipped,  because  the  day  was  won  presently  upon  his  ap- 
earing. 

Some  affirm,  that  at  tlie  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Ethiopians 
into  Egypt,  a  great  number  of  wolves  flocked  together,  and  drove 
the  invading  enemy  beyond  the  city'Elephantina,  and  therefore  that 
[)rovince  is  called  Lycopolitana;  and  for  these  reasons  can>e  these 
lieasts  before  mentioned,  to  be  thus  adored  and  worshipped. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Wkg  the  Crocodile  is  worshipped*  Some  sorts  of  Herbs  and  Roots 
iu)i  eitien.  Why  oiher  Creatures  are  worshipped.  The  man* 
ner  of  their  Buricds.  The  Law-makers  hi  Egypt.  Learned 
Men  of  Oreece  made  Joamies  into  Egypt y  as  Orpheus,  Homer, 
PtatOy  Sobm,  Pythagorasy  Sfc.  Several  Proofs  of  this,  as 
their  Aeligious  Rites  y  Fables,  Sfc.  in  Qrecce^  of  Egyptian  Ex* 
traction.     The  exquisite  Art  of  the  Stone-carvers  in  Egypt* 

NOW  it  remains,  that  we  speak  of  the  deifying  the  crocodile,  of 
iHiieh  many  hare  inquired  what  might  be  the  reason;  being  that 
tbese  beasts  devonr  men,  and  yet  are  adored  as  gods,  who  id  \\\t 
mean  time  are  pernicious  instruments  of  many  cruel  accidents.  To 
this  they  answer,  that  their  country  is  not  only  defended  by  th6 
ri?er,  but  much  more  by  the  crocodiles ;  and  therefore  the  thieVeiS 
out  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  being  afraid  of  the  great  number  of  thestf 
creilnres,  dare  not  pass  over  the  rlrer  Nile,  which  protection  they 
should  be  deprived  of,  if  these  beasts  should  be  fallen  upon  ilnd 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  hunters* 

But  there  is  another  account  given  of  these  things:  for  one  of 
the  antient  kings,  called  Menas,  befing  set  upon  and  pursued  by  his 
own  dogs,  was  forced  into  the  take  of  Meris,  where  a  crocodile,  (a 
wonder  to  be  told),  took  him  up  and  carried  him  over  to  the  other 
side,  where,  in  gratitude  to  the  beast,  he  built  a  city,  and  called  it 
Crocodile;  and  commanded  crocodiles  to  be  adored  as  gods,  and  de- 
dicated the  lake  to  them  for  a  place  to  feed  and  breed  in.    Where  he 
built  a  sepulchre  for  himself  with  a  four-square  pyramid,  and  a  lit* 
byrimh  greatly  admired  by  every  body.    In  the  same  manner  they 
relate  stories  of  other  things,  which  would  be  too  tedious  here  to 
recite.    For  some  conceive  it  to  be  very  clear  and  evident^  (by  se- 
veral of  them  not  eating  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth),  that  gaib 
and  profit  by  sparing  has  infected  them  with  this  superstition :  fo^ 
some  never  taste  lentils,  nor  other  bean3;  and  some,  never  eat 
either  cheese,  or  onions,  or  such  like  food,  although  Egypt  abounds 
with  these  things.    Thereby  signifying,  that  all  should  leatn  to  be 
temperate;  and  whatsoever  any  feed  upon^  they  should  not  give 
themselves  to  gluttony.    But  others  give  another  reason;  fof  they 
say  that  in  the  time  of  the  antient  kin^,  the  people  being  prone  t6 
sedition,  and  plotting  to  rebel,  one  of  their  wise  and  prudent  priucea 
divided  Egypt  into  aeveral  parts,  and  appointed  the  worship  of  sooif 
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beast  or  other  in  every  part,  or  forbade  some  sort  of  food,  that  by 
that  means  every  one  adoring  their  own  creature,  and  slighting  that 
which  was  worshipped  in  another  province,  the  Egyptians  might 
never  agree  amongst  themselves.  And  this  is  evident  from  the 
effects;  for  when  one  country  despises  and  contemns  the  religioiui 
rites  and  customs  of  their  neighbours,  this  always  begets  heart  burn- 
ings among  them.  But  some  give  this  reason  for  deifying  of  these 
creatures :  they  s^y,  that  in  the  beginning,  men  that  were  of  a  fierce 
and  beastly  nature,  herded  together  and  devoured  one  another;  and 
being  in  perpetual  war  and  discord,  the  stronger  always  destroyed 
the  weaker.  In  process  of  time,  those  that  were  too  weak  for  the 
other,  (taught  at  length  by  experience),  got  in  bodies  together,  and 
had  the  representations  of  tliose  beasts,  (which  were  afterward* 
worshipped),  in  their  standards,  to  which  they  ran  together  when 
they  were  in  a  fright,  upon  every  occasion,  and  so  made  up  a  con* 
siderable  force  against  them  that  attempted  to  assault  them.  This 
was  imitated  by  the  rest,  and  so  the  whole  multitude  got  into  a  body; 
and  hence  it  was  that  that  creature,  which  every  one  supposed  was 
the  cause  of  his  safety,  was  honoured  as  a  god,  as  justly  deserving 
that  adoration.  And  therefore,  at  this  day,  the  people  of  Egypt  differ 
in  their  religion,  every  one  worshipping  that  beast  that  their  ances- 
tors did  in  the  beginning.  To  conclude^  they  say,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  all  other  people,  are  the  most  grateful  for  favours  done 
them,  judging  gratitude  to  be  the  safest  guard  of  their  lives,  inas- 
much as  it  is  evident,  that  all  are  most  ready  to  do  good  to  them^ 
with  whom  are  laid  up  the  treasures  of  a  grateful  mind  to  make  a 
suitable  return.  And  ior  these  reasons,  the  Egyptians  seem  to  ho* 
nour  and  adore  their  kings,  no  less  than  as  if  they  were  very  gods, 
yor  they  hold  tliat  without  a  divine  providence,  they  never  could  be 
advanced  to  the  throne;  and  being  they  can  confer  the  greatest 
rewards  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  they  judge  them  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.  Now,  though  we  have  said  perhaps  more  than  is 
needful  of  their  sacred  creatures,  yet  with  this,  we  have  set  forth 
the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which  are  very  remarkable.  But,  when 
a  man  comes  to  understand  their  rites  and  ceremonies  in  burying 
their  dead,  he  will  be  struck  with  much  greater  admiration. 

For  after  the  death  of  any  of  them,  all  the  friends  and  kindred 
of  the  deceased  throw  dirt  upon  their  heads,  and  run  about  through 
the  city,  mourning,  and  lamenting,  till  such  time  as  the  body  be 
interred,  and  abstain  from  baths,  wine,  and  all  pleasant  meats  in  the 
mean  time,  and  forbear  to  clothe  themselves  with  any  rich  attire. 
They  have  three  sorts  of  funerals :  the  stately  and  magnificent,  the 
moderate^  and  th^  n)eai^(?3t.    In  the  firsts  they  spend  a  talent  of 
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silver;  in  the  second^  twenty  roinas;  in  the  last^  they  are  at  very 
small  charges.  They  that  have  tiie  charge  of  wrapping  up^  and 
burying  the  body^  are  such  as  have  been  taught  the  art  by  their  an- 
cestors. These  give  in  a  writing  to  the  family  of  every  thing  that  is 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  funeral,  and  inquire  of  them  after  what  manner 
they  would  iiave  the  body  interred.  When  every  thing  is  agreed 
upon,  they  take  up  the  body,  and  deliver  it  to  them  whose  office  it  Is. 
to  take  care  of  it.  Then  the  chief  among  them,  (who  is  called  the 
scribe),  having  the  body  laid  upon  the  ground,  marks  out  how  much 
of  the  left  side  towards  the  boweb  is  to  be  incised  and  opened,  upon 
which  the  Paraschistes,  (so  by  them  called),  with  an  Ethiopian  stone, 
dissects  so  much  of  the  flesh,  as  by  the  law  is  justifiable,  and  having 
done  it,  he  forthwith  runs  away,  might  and  main,  and  all  there  pre- 
sent pursue  him  with  execrations,  and  pelt  him  with  stones,  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  some  horrid  ofience,  for  they  look  upon  him  as  an 
hateful  person,  who  wounds  and  offers  violence  to  the  body  in  that 
kind,  or  does  it  any  prejudice  whatsoever.  But  as  for  those  whom 
they  call  the  Taricheut®,  they  highly  honour  them,  for  they  are  the. 
priest's  companions,  and,  as  sacred  persons,  are  admitted  into  the 
temple.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  dissected  body,  one  of  the 
Taricheutffi  thrusts  up  his  hand  through  the  wound,  into  the  breast 
of  the  dead,  and  draws  out  all  the  intestins,  but  the  reins  and  the 
heart.  Another  cleanses  all  the  bowels,  and  washes-  them  in  Phoe* 
nician  wine,  mixed  with  diverse  aromatic  spices.  Having  at  last 
washed  the  body,  they  first  anoint  it  all  over  with  the  oil  of  cedar 
and  other  precious  ointments  for  the  space  of  forty  days  together; 
that  done,  they  rub  it  well  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  such  like 
things,  not  only  apt  and  eficctual  for  long  preservation,  but  for 
sweet-scenting  of  the  body  also,  and  so  deliver  it  to  the  kindred 
of  the  dead,  with  every  member  so  whole  and  entire,  that  no  part  of 
the  body  seems  to  be  altered,  till  it  come  to  the  very  hairs  of  the  qye- 
lids,  and  the  eye-brows,  insomuch  as  the  beauty  and  shape  of 
'  the  face  seems  just  as  it  was  before.  By  which  means,  many  of  the 
Egyptians  laying  up  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  stately  monu- 
ments, perfectly  see  the  true  visage  and  countenance  of  those  that 
were  buried,  many  ages  before  they  themselves  were  born.  So  that 
in  viewing  the  proportion  of  every  one  of  their  bodies,  and  the  linea- 
ments of  their  faces,  they  take  exceeding  great  delight,  even  as 
much  as  if  they  were  still  living  among  them.  Moreover,  the  friends 
and  nearest  relations  of  the  dead  acquaint  the  judges  and  the  rest 
of  their  friends  with  the  time  prefixed  for  the  funeral  of  such  a 
one  by  name,  declaring,  that  sucK  a  day  he  is  to  pass  the  lake.  At 
which  ^me  forty  judges  appear .  and  sit  together  in  a  semicircle^ 
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io  a  place  beyoDd  the  lake;  where  a  ship,  (before  provided  by  nuch 
as  have  the  care  of  the  business),  b  haled  up  to  the  short,  gmtwmut 
by  a  pilot,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Charon.    And  therefore  tbey 
say,  that  Orpheus  seeing  this  ceremony  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  Ui- 
vented  the  fable  of  hell,  partly  imitating  them  in  Egypt,  and  ptftly 
adding  something  of  his  own;  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly 
hereafter.    The  ship  being  now  in  the  lake,  every  one  is  at  libtr^ 
by  the  law,  to  accuse  the  dead  before  the  coffin  be  put  aboard ;  and 
if  any  accuser  appears,  and  makes  good  his  accusation,  that  he  lived 
an  ill  life,  then  the  judges  give  sentence,  and  the  body  is  debarred 
from  being  buried  after  the  usual  manner;  but  if  the  informer  be 
oonvicted  of  a  scandalous  and  malicious  accusation,  he  is  very  s#»^ 
verely  punished.    If  no  informer  appear,  or  that  the  iuformatioa 
prove  false,  all  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  leave  off  mourning,  and 
begin  to  set  forth  his  praises ;  but  say  nothing  of  his  birth,  (as  ia 
the  custom  among  the  Greeks),  because  they  account  all  in  Egypt 
to  be  equally  noble.     But  they  recount  how  the  deceased  was  edu- 
cated from  a  child,  his  breeding  till  he  came  to  man's  estate,  his 
piety  towards  the  gods,  and  his  justice  towards  men^  his  chastity  and 
other  virtues,  wherein  he  excelled;  and  they  pray  and  call  upon  the 
infernal  deities  to  receive  the  deceased  into  the  society  of  the  just. 
The  common  people  take  it  from  the  other,  and  approve  of  all  that  is 
said  in  his  praise  with  a  loud  shout,  and  set  forth  likewise  his  virtues 
with  the  highest  prabes  and  strains  of  commendation,  as  be  that  is 
to  live  for  ever  with  the  just  in  the  kingdom  of  Jove.    Then  they 
(that  have  tombs  of  their  own)  inter  the  corpse  in  places  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  they  that  have  none  of  their  own,  build  a  small  apart- 
ment in  their  own  houses,  and  rear  up  the  coffin  to  the  sides  of  the 
stroogest  wall  of  the  building.    Such  as  are  denied  common  burial^ 
•ither  because  they  are  in  debt,  or  convicted  of  some  horrid  crime, 
they  bury  in  their  own  houses;  and  in  after  times  it  often  happens, 
that  some  of  their  kindred  growing  rich,  pay  off  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  or  get  him  absolved,  and  then  bury  their  ancestor 
with  state  and  splendour.    For  amongst  the  Egyptians,  it  is  a  sacred 
constitution,  that  they  should  at  their  greatest  costs  honour  their 
parents  and  ancestors,  who  are  translated  to  an  eternal  liabitatioo. 
It  is  a  custom  likewise  among  tliem,  to  give  the  bodies  of  their 
parents  in  pawn  to  theur  creditors,  and  they  that  do  not  presently  re- 
deem them,  fall  under  the  greatest  disgrace  imaginable,  and  are  de« 
nied  burial  after  their  deaths.  One  may  justly  wonder  at  the  authora 
of  this  excellent  constitution,  who  both  by  what  we  see  practised 
among  the  living,  and  by  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead,  did,  (as  much 
as  possibly  Uy  within  the  power  of  men),  endeavour  to  promote  he« 
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naty  and  fakhfiil  dttling  one  with  another.  For  the  Greeks,  (as  to 
what  eoneemed  the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
iBipioiis)^  had  nothing  amongst  them  but  invented  ftbles^  and  po<ti« 
cal  fictioiis^  which  never  wrought  upon  men  for  the  amendment  of 
their  lives;  hot  on  the  contrary,  were  despised  and  laughed  at  by  tfao 
lewder  8<^.  But  among  the  Egyptians,  the  punishment  of  die  \mA^ 
and  the  rewards  of  the  good,  being  not  told  as  idle  tah*s,  hot  eveiy 
day  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  all  sorts  were  warned  of  their  duties^ 
and  by  thb  means  was  wrought  and  continued  a  most  exact  t^efonna* 
tiOB  ef  manners  and  orderly  conversation  among  them«  For  those 
certunly  are  the  best  laws  that  advance  virtue  and  honesty,  and  in- 
struct  men  in  a  prudent  converse  in  the  world,  rather  than  those  that  ^^^ 
tend  only  to  the  heaping  up  of  wealth,  and  teach  men  to  be  ricti.     x^ 

And  ROW  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  legislatoi-s  of  Egyp^ 
who  established  such  laws  as  are  both  unusual  elsewhere,  and  admi- 
rable in  themselves.  After  the  antient  way  of  living  in  £gypt,  which 
was,  (according  to  their  own  stories),  In  the  reigns  of  the  gods  and 
demigods;  they  say  that  Mnevis,  a  man  of  an  heroic  spirit,  and  &i- 
moos  in  his  generation  for  a  commendable  life,  was  the  first  tliat  in- 
stitoled  written  laws,  feigning  that  he  received  them  fVom  Mercwy^ 
and  that  trom  them  would  accme  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  tlie 
pnbHe.   The  tame  device  Minos  used  among  the  Grecians  in  CmIs^ 
and  Lyeurgus  among  the  Laced»monians :  the  first  pretending  he  had 
them  from  Jupiter,  and  the  other  from  ApoUo«   This  contrivance,  It 
is  said,  has  been  made  use  of  amongst  divers  other  nations,  who  hav.e 
reaped  mnch  advantage  by  observing  such  laws.    For  it  is  reported, 
that  among  the  Aramaspi,  Zathraustes  pretended  lie  received  his  law* 
firom  a  good  genius;  and  that  Zamolxis,  amongst  the  people  called 
the  Getes,  patronised  his  by  Vesta;  and  among  the  Jews,  that  Moses 
alleged  the  god  called  Jao,  to  be  the  author  of  his.    And  this  they 
did  either  because  they  judged  such  an  invention  (whtcii  broi^lic 
about  so  much  good  to  mankind)  was  wonderfully  commendable, 
and  of  a  divine  stamp;  or  that  they  conclnded  the  people  would  be 
more  observant,  out  of  a  reverend  regard  to  the  majesty  and  authority 
of  those  who  were  said  to  be  the  law-makers.    The  second  law- 
maker of  Egypt,  they  say,  was  Sasyches,  a  very  wise  and  prudent 
prince,  who  added  to  the  former,  and  made  excellent  laws  also  re- 
lating to  the  honour  and  worship  of  the  gods.  He  is  reported  to  Ymm 
found  oot  geometry,  and  to  have  taught  the  art  of  astronomy.    The 
third  whom  they  cry  up,  ^  Sesostris ;  who  not  only  excelled  all  the     ' 
kings  of  Egypt  in  his  warlike  achievements,  btit  framed  lawa  for 
military  discipline  among  the  EgyiYttans,  and  put  every  thing  in  due 
order  rehitiog  to  military  afiatrs. 
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The  fourth  law-maker  they  say  was  king  Bocchoris,  a  wise  .ami, 
prudent  man;  he  established  every  thing  that  concerned  the  kings^ 
and  prescribed  exact  rules  and  laws  for  tlie  making  of  contracts.  He; 
was  so  wise,  and  of  so  piercing  a  judgment  in  his  decisions,  that 
many  of  his  sentences,  for  their  excellency,  are  kept  in  memory  to 
this  very  day.  He  was,  they  say,  of  a  very  weak  constitution  of  body 
and  extraordinarily  covetous. 

After  him,  king  Amasis  employed  himself  in  the  framing  of  laws^ 
for  the  direction  of  the  Nomarchi,  in  their  several  governments,- 
which  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt  into  due  order.    It  is  said^r 
he  was  a  most  wise,  just,  and  good  man,  for  which  he  was  advanced, 
to  the  throne  by  the  Egyptians,  though  he  was  not  of  the  blood- 
royal.    It  is  reported,  that  when  the  Eleans  were  about  to  celebrate, 
the  Olympic  games,  and  sent  their  ambassadors  to  him  to  advise  them 
liow  they  might  manage  those  sports  most  justly,  he  answered, 
*'  That  the  way  to  do  that,  was  for  none  of  the  Eleans  to  be  parties 
"  in  the  contest." 

Polycrates,  the  petty  king  of  Samos,  entered  into  a  league  of 
friendship  with  him :  but  when  he  heard  how  Polycrates  oppressed 
his  subjects,  and  injured  strangers  that  came  into  his  country,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  him  to  advise  to  moderation-;  but  not  being  able  to 
pjersuade  him,  he  at  length  sent  a  letter  to  him,  to  let  him  know  he 
dissolved  and  renounced  the  league  that  was  betwixt  them;  saying,. 
*^  He  was  not  willing  forthwith  to  be  involved  in  grief  and  sorrow,  for 
^^  that  he  perfectly  foresaw  the  miserable  fall  that  would  presently 
^*  overtake  one  who  governed  so  tyrannically/'  He  was  greatly  ad-, 
mired,  they  say,  by  the  Grecians,  both  for  his  kind  and  gentle  disposi^ 
tlon,  and  for  that  which  he  said  having  shortly  after  befel  Polycrates. 

Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  be  the  sixth  who  made 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Egyptians.  For,  with  hatred  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  impiety  of  Cambyscs  his  predecessor,  for  his  pro* 
faning  the  temples  in  Egypt,  he  made  it  his  business  to  approve  his 
reverend  regard  towards  the  gods,  and  his  kindness  towards  men;  for 
he  familiarly  conversed  with  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  learned  their 
theology,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  things  and  transactions  re-, 
corded  in  their  sacred  registers,  whereby  he  came  to  understand  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  antient  kings,  and  their  kindness  towards  their 
subjects,  which  caused  him  to  imitate  them  in  the  like;  and  upon  that 
account  he  was  so  highly  honoured  amongst  them,  that,  while  he  was 
alive,  he  gained  the  title  of  a  god,  which  none  of  the  other  kings  ever 
did;  and  when  he  was  dead,  the  people  allowed  him  all  those  an- 
tient honours  due  and  accustomed  to  be  done  to  the  former  kings  of 
Egypt  after  their  deaths.    And  these  are  the  men,  (they  say),  wlio 
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composied  th'e  laws  of  Egypt,  that  are  so  celebrated  and  cried  up 
amongst  other  people.  But  in  after  times,  (they  say),  many  of  their 
excellent  laws  were  abrogated  by  the  Macedonians,  who  came  to  be 
lords  and  kings  of  Egypt. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  these  things,  it  remains  we  should 
declare  how  many  wise  and  learned  men  among  the  Grecians  jour- 
nied  into  Egypt  in  antient  times,  to  understand  the  laws  and  scien- 
ces of  the  country.  For  the  Egyptian  priests,  out  of  their  sacred 
records  relate,  that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Melampodes,  Dsedalus,  Ho- 
mer the  poet,  Lycurgus  the  Spartan,  Solon  the  Athenian,  Plato  the 
philosopher,  Pythagoras  the  Samian,  Eudoxus  the  mathematician, 
Democritus  the  Afoderite,  and  CEnopides  the  Chian,  all  came  to 
them  in  Egypt,  and  they  shew  certain  marks  and  signs  of  all  these 
being  there.  Of  some,  by  their  pictures;  and  of  others,  by  the  names 
of  places,  or  pieces  of  work  that  have  been  called  after  their  names. 
And  they  bring  arguments  from  every  trade  that  is  used,  to  prove  that 
every  thing  wherein  the  Grecians  excel,  and  for  which  they  are  ad- 
mired, was  brought  over  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  For  they  say, 
that  Orpheus  brought  over  most  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
both  as  to  what  concerns  the  celebration  of  the  Orgia,  and  relating  to 
his  wandering  up  and  down,  and  the  whole  entire  fable  of  hell;  for 
that  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Osiris  agree  in  every  thing  with 
those  of  Bacchus,  and  that  those  of  Isis  and  Ceres  are  one  and  the 
same,  differing  in  nothing  but  the  name.  And  whereas  he  introduces 
the  wicked  tormented  in  hell,  the  Elysian  fields  for  the  pious  and  just, 
and  the  fictitious  appearances  of  ghosts,  (commonly  noised  abroad), 
they  say  he  has  done  nothing  but  imitated  the  Egyptian  funerals.  And 
that  the  feigning  of  Mercury  to  be  the  conductor  of  souls,  was  de- 
rived from  the  old  Egyptian  custom,  that  he  who  brought  back  the 
dead  body  of  Apis,  (when  he  came^o  the  place),  delivered  it  to  him 
who  represented  Cerberus,  which  being  communicated  by  Orpheus 
to  the  Greeks,  Homer,  in  imitation  of  him,  inserted  it  in  his  poem, 

Cyllenias  leads  to  the  infernal  strand. 

The  hero's  ghost,  arm'd  with  bis  goiden  wa&d« 

And  then  he  adds, 

Thej  reach  (h*  effluxes  of  the  swelling  seas. 
Then  Leaca's  rock;  thence  on  their  conrse  they  keep 
To  tJie  sun's  portals,  and  the  land  of  sltep ; 
When  straight  they  come  into  a  flowVy  mead,    ■ 
Where,  after  death,  departed  souls  reside. 

The  name,  (they  say),  of  Oceanus  here  mentioned,  is  attributed 
to  the  river  Nile,  for  so  the  Egyptians  in  their  own  language  call  if 
by  the  sun's  portals  is  meant  Heliopolis;  the  meadow  feigned  Xo  be 
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tbc  habitatioo  of  the  dead,  (tliey  say)|  k  the  place  borderiag 
the  lake  called  Acherasia,  near  to  Memphis^  sorroanded  with  pies* 
sent  ponda  and  meadows,  with  wooda  and  grovea  of  lotoa  and  aweel 
canes;  and  that  therefore  he  feigned  those  places  to  be  iohabited  bj 
the  dead,  because  that  maiiy  of  the  Egyptian  fanerals*  and  aoeb  as 
were  the  most  considerable  were  there;  the  dead  bodies  being  our- 
lied  over  the  rirer  and  the  lake  Acherusia^  and  there  interred.  And 
dwi  other  fictions  among  the  Grecians  concerning  hell  agiee  witb 
those  things  that  are  done  in  Egypt  even  at  this  day.  For  the  ship 
which  transports  the  dead  bodies  is  called  Baris,  and  that  for  thefitfa 
an  hal^nny  is  paid  to  the  ferryman j  who  is  called  in  their  own  covin 
try  language,  Charon.  Tliey  say  likewise,  that  near  to  these  placet 
is  the  temple  of  black  Hecates,  and  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and  I^etbe^ 
Blade  up  with  braaen  bars  $  and  besides  these,  tliere  b  another  gata 
of  truth,  next  to  which  stands  the  headless  image  of  justice.  Tbara 
are  many  others  of  these  Grecian  fictions  remaining  still  in  Egypf^ 
which  both  iix  name  and  practice  continue  there  to  this  day.  For  is 
the  city  of  Acanthus,  beyond  the  Nile,  towards  Libya,  about  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  from  Memphis,  stands  an  hogshead  foil  of 
boles,  into  which,  (they  say),  three  hundred  priests  every  day  pour 
io  water  carried  out  of  the  river  Nile.  The  fable  likewise  of  the  ass  ia 
acted  at  a  solemn  festival  not  bx  from  thence,  where  a  roan  is  twbt-* 
inga  long  rope,  and  many  that  follow  him  are  as  fast  undoing  what 
be  had  before  wrought. 

The  Egyptians  further  say,  that  Melampodes  brought  into  Greece 
the  rites  and  solemnities  of  Bacchus,  and  the  fabulous  story  of  Sa- 
turn and  the  Titans,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
gods  oat  of  Egypt.  And  they  say  that  Dedalos  imhated  the  labyriiith 
there,  which  remains  to  this  very  day,  built  at  first  by  Mendes,  or, 
(as  Bome  report),  by  king  Marus,  many  years  before  the  reign  of  Mi- 
nos. They  affirm  likewise,  that  the  antient  statues  ot  Egypt  are  of 
the  same  size  and  proportion  with  those  set  up  by  Dasdalus  in  Greece ; 
and  that  the  stately  porch  of  Vulcan  in  Memphis,  was  the  handy- 
work  of  Daedalus,  and  that  he  was  in  such  high  esteem  among  them, 
that  they  placed  his  statue  of  wood,  (made  by  his  own  hands),  in  the 
temple;  whom  at  length,  for  his  ingenuity  and  excellent  inventions, 
they  honoured  as  a  god;  for  in  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Mem- 
phis, a  temple  dedicated  toDndalus  is  resorted  uiito  by  the  inhabi- 
tants at  this  day. 

That  Homer  came  into  Egypt,  amongst  other  arguments,  they  en- 
deavour to  prove  it  especially  by  the  potion  Helen  gaveTelemachos, 
(in  the  story  of  Menelaus),  to  cause  him  to  forget  all  his  sorrows  past. 
For  the  poet  seems  to  have  made  an  exact  CKperim^nt  of  the  potioa 
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Nepenthes,  which  he  says  Helen  received  from  Polymnestes,  the 
wife  of  Thonus,  and  brought  it  from  Thebes  in  Egypt;  and  indeed  in 
that  city,  even  at  this  day,  the  women  use  this  medicine  with  good 
success:  and  they  say,  that  in  antient  times,  the  medicine  for  the 
cure  of  anger  and  sorrow,  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Diospoli- 
tans;  Thebes  and  Diospolis  being  by  them  affirmed  to  be  one  and 
the  same  city. .  And  that  Venus,  from  an  antient  tradition,  is  called 
by  the  inhabitauts,  Golden  Venus;  and  that  there  is  a  field  so  called, 
within  the  liberties  of  Memphis:  and  that  Homer  derived  from 
Egypt  his  story  of  the  embrades  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  their 
travelling  into  Ethiopia;  because  the  Egyptians  every  year  c^rry  Ju- 
piter's tabernacle  over  the  river  into  Africa,  and  a  few  days  after 
bring  it  back  again,  as  if  the  god  had  returned  out  of  Ethiopia:  and 
that  the  fiction  of  the  nuptials  of  these  two  deities  was  taken  from  the 
solemnization  of  their  festivals,  at  which  time  both  their  tabernacles, 
adorned  with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  are  carried  by  the  priests  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain.    To  these  they  add,  that  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Plato, 
borrowed  from  Egypt  many  of  those  laws  which  they  established  in 
thoir  several  commonwealths.    And  that  Pythagoras  learnt  his  mys- 
terious and  sacred  expressions,  the  art  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
transmigration  of  souls,  in  Egypt,    They  are  of  opinion  likewise;^ 
that  Democrates  was  five  years  in  Egypt,  and  in  tliat  tiipe  much  imr 
proved  himself  in  the  art  of  astrology.    So  they  say,  that  (Enopides 
by  his  familiar  converse  with  the  priests  and  astrologers,  amongst 
other  advantages,  gained  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  periodica} 
motion  of  the  sun;  and  came  to  know  that  his  course  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  stars:  and  that  Eudoxus  likewise,  by  studying  astrology  in 
Egypt,  left  many  useful  monuments  of  his  art  behind  him  in  Greece, 
for  wlilch  his  name  was  famous.     Justly,  they  say,  that  the  most  fa- 
mous statuaries  of  antient  time  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  as 
Telccles  and  Theodorus,  the  sons  of  Rhsecus,  who  made  the  statue 
of  Apollo  Pythius  in  Samos;  for  it  is  said,  that  one  half  of  this  sta- 
tue was  made  by  Telecles  in  Samos,  and  the  other  part  was  finished 
by  Theodorus  in  Ephesus(  and  that  there  was  such  an  exact  symmcr 
try  of  parts,  that  the  whole  seen^ed  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  hand:  which  aft,  (they  say),  the  Grecians  were  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with,  but  that  it  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Egyptians. 
For  with  them  the  exact  cut  of  a  statue  is  not  judged  of  by  the  eye 
and  fancy,  (as  it  is  by  the  Greeks),  but  after  that  they  have  cut  out 
the  stone,  and  wrought  every  part  by  itself,  then  they  measure  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  whole,  from  the  least  stone  to  the  greatest. 
For  they  divide  tlie  whole  body  in  to  twenty- one  parts,  and  one- fourth, 
which  makes  up  the  symmetry  and  entire  proportion.     Upon  which, 
Yof.  I.  No.  33.  o 
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after  the  workmen  have  agreed  among  themselves  is  to  the  bigDesi  of 
the  statue,  they  go  away,  and  every  one  of  them  carve  their  sewiral 
parts  so  exactly,  according  to  their  just  proportions,  that  the  iingti- 
lar  skill  ot  these  workmen  is  wonderful  and  amazing.  And  thus  the 
statue  in  Samos,  which,  (according  to  the  art  and  skill  in  Egypt), 
was  cut  in  two  from  the  head  to  the  privities,  exactly  in  the  middle, 
yet  notwithstanding  was  equally  proportioned  in  every  part.  And 
they  say,  that  it  exactly  resembles  the  statues  in  Egypt,  having  its 
hands  stretched  out,  and  its  thighs  in  a  walking  posture.  But  we 
have  now  said  enougii  of  such  things  as  are  remarkable  and  worthy  of 
memory  in  Egypt.  In  the  next  book,  (according  to  what  we  pur- 
posed in  the  beginning  of  this),  we  shall  give  an  account  of  things 
done  elsewhere,  and  of  other  fables  and  stories,  beginning  with  tbo 
actions  of  the  Assyrians  in  Asia, 
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BOOK  II. 


PREFACE. 

THE  former  Book^  (being  the  first  of  the  whole)^  contabs  the 
affairs  of  Egypt;  among  wliicb  are  related  what  is  fabulously  reported 
of  tlie  gods  of  E^pt^  and  what  strange  and  wonderful  accounts  are 
given  of  the  nature  of  the, Nile,  and  other  things  concerning  that  river. 
We  have  spoken  there  likewise  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  their  antient 
kings,  and  their  several  actions;  and  have  added  the  building  of  the 
pyramids^  reckoned  amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  ^  We 
have  likewise  set  forth  their  laws  and  courts  of  justice,  and  the  strange 
adoration  of  beasts  in  Egypt.  Lastly,  the  manner  of  their  burials^ 
and  the  Greeks  that  were  famous  for  learning,  and  travelled  intoEgypt^ 
and  brought  over  from  thence  many  useful  and  profitable  arts  and 
sciences  into  Greece.  Kin  this  next  Book  we  shall  describe  the  things 
done  in  Asia  in  antient  times,  beginning  with  the  Assyrian  empire. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ninus  t/ie  first  King  of  Assyria;  his  acts;  he  invades  Baby- 
loniaf  Media,  and  overruns  several  other  countries.  Nineveh 
built  by  him;  the  description  of  it;  ma  fries  Semiramis;  her 
descent.  Derceto,  the  Philistvie's  Dagon.  His  expedition 
against  Bactria;  he  dies.  Semiramis  builds  Babylon^  ariid  se- 
veral strafige  works  there;  as  a  passage  utider  water ^  Jvpi* 
ters  templcy  Sfc.  Hanging  gardens  in  BaJbylon.  A  vast  stone 
cut  out.  The  strange  property  of  a  morass.  Her'  several  ex- 
peditions. T/ie  wonderful  lake  in  Ethiopia;  their  burials 
there.  Semiramis's  expedition  into  India.  Her  mock  ele- 
phants.  Her  expedition  proves  fruitless.  She  surrenders  her 
kingdom  to  Ninyas  her  son;  her  end. 

ASIA  was  antiently  governed  by  its  own  native  kings,  of  whom 
there  is  no  history  extant,  either  as  to  any  memorable  actions  they 
performed^  or  so  much  as  to  their  names. 
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Ninus^  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  that  is  recorded  in  histCMry;  he 
performed  many  great  and  noble  actions;  of  whom  we  have  designed 
to  set  forth  something  particularly. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition^  and  very  ambitious  of 
honour  and  glory,  and  therefore  caused  the  strongest  of  his  young 
men  to  be  trained  up  in  martial  discipline,  and  by  longand  continual 
exercise  inured  them  readily  to  undergo  all  the  toils  and  hazards  of 
w^ar. 

Having  therefore  raised  a  gallant  army,  he  made  a  league  with 
Arieus  king  of  Arabia,  that  was  at  that  time  full  of  strong  and  vali« 
ant  men.  For  that  nation  are  constant  lovers  orf  liberty,  never  upon 
any  terms  admitting  of  any  foreign  prince:  and  therefore  neither  the 
Persian,  nor  the  Macedonian  kings  after  them^  (though  they  were 
most  powerful  in  arms),  were  ever  able  to  conquer  them.  For  Arabia 
being  partly  desert,  and  partly  parched  up  for  want  of  water,  (unless 
it  be  in  some  secret  wells  and  pits  known  only  to  the  inhabitants)^ 
cannot  be  subdued  by  any  foreign  force. 

Ninus  therefore,  the  Assyrian  king,  with  the  prince  of  Arabm,  his 
assistant,  with  a  numerous  army,  invaded  the  Babylonians  then  next 
bordering  upon  him :  for  the  Babylon  that  is  now,  was  not  built  at 
that  time;  but  the  province  of  Babylon  had  in  it  then  many  other 
considerable  cities,  whose  inhabitants  he  easily  subdued,  (being  rude 
and  unexpert  in  matters  of  war),  and  imposed  upon  them  a  yearly 
tribute;  but  carried  away  the  king  with  all  his  children  prisoners, 
and  soon  after  put  them  to  death.  Afterwards  he  entered  Armenia 
with  a  great  array,  and  having  overthrown  some  cities,  he  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  rest,  and  thereupon  their  king  Barzanes,  seeing  himself 
unable  to  deal  with  him,  met  him  with  many  rich  presents,  and  sub- 
mitted himself;  whom  Ninus,  out  of  his  generous  disposition,  cour- 
teously received,  and  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  upon  con- 
dition he  should  be  his  friend  for  the  future,  and  supply  him  with 
men  and  provision  for  his  wars^  as  he  should  have  occasion. 

Being  thus  strengthened,  he  invaded  Media,  whose  king  Pharnus 
coming  out  against  him  with  a  mighty  army,  was  utterly  routed,  and 
lost  most  of  his  men,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  and  afterwards  crucified* 

Ninus  being  thus  successful  and  prosperous,  his  ambition  rose  the 
higher,  and  his  desire  most  ardent  to  conquer  all  in  Asia,  which  lay 
between  Tanais  and  the  Nile ;  (so  far  does  prosperity  and  success  in 
getting  much,  inflame  the  desire  to  gain  and  compass  more).    In 

♦  Nidus,  Ann.  Mun.  27S7.  Usher's  Ann.  Time  of  Deborah;  bat  general I^v  Chro- 
nologen  make  him  ftir  more  antient,  Ana.  Mun.  2000,  Ant.  Chr.  19M),  abont  (he  ^inie 
of  Abrahan't  birth; 
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order  hereunto,  he  made  one  of  his  friends  governor  of  the  province 
of  Media,  and  he  himself  in  tlie  mean  time  marched  against  the  other 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  subdued  them  all  in  seventeen  years  time,  ex- 
cept the  Indians  and  Bactrians.  But  no  writer  has  given  any  ac- 
count of  the  several  battles  he  fought,  nor  of  the  number  of  tliose 
nations  he  conquered;  and  therefore  following  Ctesias  the  Cnidian^ 
we  shall  only  briefly  run  over  the  most  famous  and  considerable 
countriesc  He  over-ran  all  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  sea^ 
together  with  the  adjoining  continent,  as  Egypt  and  Phoenicia^ 
Coelosyria,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Mysia  and 
Lydia;  the  province  of  Troas  and  Phrygia  upon  the  Hellespont;  to- 
gether with  Propontis,  Bithyhia,  Cappadocia,  and  tlie  barbarous 
nations  adjoining  upon  Pontus,  as  far  as  to  Tanais;  he  gained  like- 
wise the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  Tarpyrians,  Hyrcanians,  Da- . 
cians,  Serbians,  Carmanians,  Coroneans,  Borchaiiians,  and  Par- 
thians.  He  pierced  likewise  into  Persia,  the  provinces  of  Susiana, 
and  tliat  called  Caspiana,  through  those  narrow  straits,  which,  fron 
thence  are  ealled  the  Caspian  gates.  He  subdued  likewise  many  other 
less  considerable  nations,  which  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  re- 
count. After  much  toil  and  labour  in  vain,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  passes,  and  the  multitude  of  those  warlike  inhabitants,  he  was 
forced  to  put  off  his  war  against  the  Bactrians  to  another  opportunity^ 

Having  marched  back  with  his  army  into  Syria,  he  marked  out  a 
place  for  the  building  of  a  stately  city:  for,  inasmuch  as  he  had  sur- 
passed all  his  ancestors  in*the  glory  and  success  ot  his  arms,  he  was 
resolved  fo  build  one  of  that  state  and  grandeur,  as  should  not  only 
be  the  greatest  then  in  the  world,  but  such  as  none  that  ever  should 
come  after  him,  should  be  able  easily  to  exceed. 

The  king  of  Arabia,  he  sent  back  with  his  army  into  his  own 
eoqatry,  with  many  rich  spoils,  and  noble  gifts.  And  he  himself 
hating  got  a  great  number  of  his  forces  together,  and  provided 
money  and  treasure,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
built  a  city  near  the  river  Euphrates,  very  famous  for  its  walls  and 
fortifications;  of  a  long  form;  for  on  both  sides  it  ran  out  in  length 
above  an  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs ;  but  the  two  lesser  angels  were 
only  ninety  furlongs  a-piece;  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
was  four  hundred  and  fourscore  furlongs.  And  the  founder  was  not 
herein  deceived,  for  none  ever  after  built  the  like,  either  as  to  the 
largeness  of  its  circumference,  or  the  statcliness  of  its  walls.  Fur 
the  wall  was  an  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  so  broad  as  three  cha- 
riots might  be  driven  together  upon  it  a-breast :  there  were  fifteen 
hnndred  turrets  upon  the  walls,  each  of  them  two  hundred  feet  high. 
He  appointed  the  city  to  be  inhabitifd  chiefly  by  the  richest  Assy- 
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rians,  and  gave  liberty  to  people  of  any  other  nation,  (to  as  nuuiy 
as  would}^  to  dwell  there,  and  allowed  to  the  citizens  a  large  tcnri*' 
tory  next  adjoining  to  them,  and  called  the  city  after  his  own  name 
Ninus,  or  Nineveh. 

When  he  had  finished  his  work  here,  he  inarched  with  an  army 
against  the  Bactrians,  where  he  noarried  Semiramis;  who  being  so 
famous  above  any  of  her  sex,  (as  in  history  it  is  related),  we  cannot 
but  say  something  of  her  here  in  this  place,  being  one  advanced 
from  ^o  low  a  fortune,  to  such  a  state  and  degree  of  honour  and 
worldly  glory. 

There  is  a  city  in  Syria,  called  Ascalon,  near  which  is  a  deep  lake 
abounding  with  fish,  where  not  far  ofi^  stands  a  temple  dedicated  to 
a  famous  goddess  called  by  the  Syrians  Derceto*.  She  represents  a 
woman  in  her  face,  and  a  fish  in  all  other  parts  of  her  body,  upon 
the  account  following,  as  the  most  judicious  among  the  inhabitants 
report;  for  they  say,  that  Venus,  being  angry  at  this  goddess,  caused 
her  to  fall  into  a  vehement  pang  of  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
man,  who  was  among  others  sacrificing  to  her,  and  was  got  with 
child  by  him,  and  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter;  and  being  ashamed 
afterwards  of  what  she  had  done,  she  killed  the  young  man,  and  ex- 
posed the  child  among  rocks  in  the  desert,  and,  through  sorrow  and 
shame  cast  herself  into  the  lake,  and  was  afterwards  transformed 
into  a  fish;  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  this  very  day  the  Syrians 
eat  no  fish,  but  adore  them  as  gods.  They  say  that  the  infant  that 
was  exposed,  was  both  preserved  and  nourished  by  a  most  .wonderful 
providence,  by  the  means  of  a  great  flock  of  pigeons  that  nestled 
near  to  the  place  where  the  child  lay:  for  with  their  wings  diey 
cherished  it,  and  kept  it  warm ;  and  observing  where  the  lierdsmen 
and  other  shepherds  left  their  milk  in  the  neighbouring  cottages^ 
took  it  up  in  their  bills,  and  as  so  many  nurses  thrust  their  bipdcs 
between  the  infant's  lips,  and  so  instilled  the  milk :  and  when  &e 
child  was  a  year  old,  and  stood  in  need  of  stronger  nourishment 
the  pigeons  fed  it  with  pieces  of  cheese  which  they  picked  out  from 
the  rest:  when  the  shepherds  returned,  and  found  their  cheeses 
picked  round,  they  wondered,  (at  first),  at  the  thing;  but  observing 
afterwards,  how  it  came  to  pass,  they  not  only  found  out  the  cause, 
but  likewise  a  very  beautiful  child,  which  they  forthwith  carried 
away  to  their  cottages,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  king's  super- 
intendent of  his  flocks  and  herds,  (whose  name  was  Simma),  who, 
(having  no  children  of  his  own),  carefully  bred  up  the  young  lady 
OS  if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter,  and  called  her  Semiramis,  a 
denomination  in  the  Syrian  language  derived  from  pigeons,  which 

*  Thii  WM  tht  FhiUituie't  Pagoo.— Ofid«  Met.  lib.  4. 
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the  Syritos  ever  after  &doied  for  goddesses.     And  these  are  the 
storiet  told  of  Semiramii. 

Being  dow  grown  up,  and  exceeding  all  others  of  her  sex  for  the 
cbartRS  of  her  beauty,  one  of  the  king's  great  officers  called  Menon, 
was  sent  to  take  an  account  of  the  king's  herds  and  flocks:  this 
mu)  was  lord  president  of  the  king's  council,  and  chief  gorernor  of 
Syria,  and  lodging  upon  this  occasion  at  Simma's  house,  at  the  sight 
of  Semiramis,  fell  in  lore  with  her,  and  with  much  entreaty  obtained 
her  from  Simma,  and  carried  her  away  with  him  to  Nineveh,  whert 
be  married  her,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Hypates  and  Hydaspet; 
and  being  a  woman  of  admirable  parts  as  well  as  beauty,  her  hus- 
band was  altogether  at  her  devotion,  and  never  would  do  any  thing 
without  her  advice,  which  was  ever  successful. 

About  this  time  Ninus  having  finished  his  city,  (called  after  hii 
own  name),  prepared  for  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians;  and 
having  had  experience  of  the  greatness  of  their  forces,  the  valour  of 
their  soldiers,  and  the  difficulties  of  passing  into  their  country,  be 
raised  an  army  of  the  choicest  men  he  could  pick  out  from  all  parts 
of  his  dominions;  for  because  he  was  balBed  in  his  former  expedi- 
tion, he  was  resolved  to  invade  Bactria  with  a  f&r  stronger  army  thaa 
be  did  before.  Bringing  therefore  his  whole  army  together  at  a  ge- 
neral rendexTOUS,  there  were  numbered,  (as  Ctesias  writes),  sevea- 
teen  hundred  thousand  foot,  above  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  and  six  hundred  hooked  cha- 
riots, tf  S|lit>nun)ber  at  the  first  view  seems  to  be  very  iacrediblej 
but  iMMMls^ienoiisly  consider  the  largeaess  and  populousness  of 
A^li^lllMmdl  be  judged  impossible.  Forif  any,  (not  to  say  any  thing 
u^  tlMilj^ftK  bundrccl  thousand  men  that  Darius  had  with  him  in  his 
r^uinst  the  Scythians,  and  the  innumerable  army  Xerxes 
-  with  biin  into  Greece),  will  but  take  notice  of  things 
lei)',  even  as  of  yesterday,  he  will  more  easily  credit  what 
V  say.  For  in  Sicily,  Dionysius  led  only  out  of  that  one  city 
HO  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  tbou- 
S  horse;  and  launched  out  of  one  port,  a  navy  of  four  hundred 
I,  of  which  sume  were  of  three  tiers  of  oars,  and  others  of  fivei 
I  the  Romans,  a  little  before  the  times  of  Hannibal,  raised  ia 
ky,  of  their  own  citizens  and  confederates,  an  army  little  less 
lillion  of  (igliting  men;  and  yet  all  Italy  is  not  to  be  corn- 
red  with  one  province  of  Asia  for  number  of  men.  But  this  mtif 
TiL-ienlly  convince  cbem  who  compute  {he  antient  populousness  of 
I  countries  by  the  present  depopulations  of  the  cities  at  this  day. 
Kinus  therefore  marching  with  these  forces  against  the  Bactrians^ 
■ded  his  army  into  two  bodies,  because  of  the  atraitoess  and  di£&- 
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culty  of  the  passages.  There  are  id  Bactria  tuBny  Isrge  and  popa- 
lous  cities,  but  one  is  more  especially  famous,  called  Bactria,  ia 
which  the  king's  palace,  for  greatness  and  magnificence,  and  the 
ciladel  for  strength,  far  excel  all  the  rest. 

Osyartes  reigned  there  at  this  lime,  who  caused  all  that  wereabl^ 
to  bear  arms,  and  mustered  an  army  of  four  hundred  tbousaod  men. 
With  these  he  met  the  enemy  at  the  straits  entering  into  bb 
coantry,  where  he  suffered  Ninus  to  enter  with  part  of  his  amy. 
When  he  saw  a  competent  number  entered,  he  fell  upon  them  in  tbe 
open  plain,  and  fought  them  with  that  resolution,  that  the  Bactrians 
pat  the  Assyrians  to  flight,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  next  mountains, 
Icilted  a hbndrcd  thousand  of  tlieir  enemies  j  but  after  the  whole  army 
entered,  the  Bactrians  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  were  bro- 
hen,  and  all  fled  to  their  several  cities,  in  order  to  defend  every  one 
fais  own  country.  Ninus  easily  subdued  all  the  rest  of  the  forts  and 
castles;  but  Bactria  itself  was  so  strong  and  well  provided,  that  he 
could  not  force  it ;  which  occasioned  a  long  and  tedious  siege,  so  that 
the  husband  of  Semiramis,  (who  was  there  in  the  king's  eamp),  being 
love-sick,  impatient  of  being  any  longer  without  his  wife,  sent  for 
her,  who  being  both  discreet  aed  courageous,  and  endowed  with  other  , 
noble  qualifieatioirs,  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  shewing  to 
tbe  world  her  own  natural  valour  and  resolution;  and  that  she  might 
with  more  safety  perform  so  long  a  journey,  she  put  on  such  a  ffa- 
ment  as  whereby  she  could  not  be  discerned  whether  she  were  a  n 
or  a  woman ;  and  so  made,  that  by  it  she  both  preseiw 
from  being  scorched  by  the  heat  in  her  journey,  andH 
thereby  more  nimble  and  ready  for  any  business  slie 
derlakc,  being  of  herself  a  youthful  and  sprightl  y  lady ;  f 
of  garment  was  in  so  high  esteem,  that  the  Med^-^  afterwai 
thry  came  to  be  lords  of  Asia,  wore  Semiramis's  guwti,  anjtri 
sians  likewise  after  them. 

As  soon  as  she  came  to  Bactria,  and  observed  the  manm 
siege,  how  assaults  were  made  only  in  open  and  plain  pkces 
likely  to  be  entered,  and  that  none  dared  to  approach  the  citadel,^ 
cause  of  its  natural  strength  and  fortification,  nnd  that  they  wit 
took  more  care  to  defend  the  lower  and  weaker  pans  of  the  w 
than  the  castle,  where  they  neglected  their  guards,  she  took  si 
with  her  that  were  skilful  in  climbing  up  the  roi-ks,  »nd  with  tiie 
with  much  toil,  passed  over  a  deep  treurh,  and  possessed  lierscif 
part  of  the  castle;  whereupon  she  gave  a  signal  lo  them  timt  wei 
saulting  the  wall  upon  the  plain.  Then  they  that  were  wliUin  the 
being  suddenly  struck  with  a  panic  fear  at  the  taking  of  i 
in  desperation  of  making  any  further  defence,  fonook  the  walls. 
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The  city  being  taken  in  this  naanner,  the  king  greatly  admired  the 
valour  of  the  woman,  and  bountifully  rewarded  her^  and  was  presently 
so  passionately  affected  atthe  sight  of  her  beauty,  that  he  used  all  the 
arguments  imaginable  to  persuade  her  husband  to  bestow  his  wife 
upon  him,  promising  him  as  a  reward  of  his  kindness^  to  give  him 
his  daughter  Sosana  in  marriage :  but  he.  absolutely  refused;  upon 
which  the  king  threatened  him^  that  if  he  would  not  consent,  he 
would  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Menon  hereupon  out  of  fear  of  the  king's  threats,  and  over- 
powered with  the  love  of  his  wife,  fell  into  a  distracted  rage  and 
madness,  and  forthwith  hanged  himself.  And  this  was  the  occasion 
of  the  advancement  of  Semiramis  to  the  regal  state  and  dignity. 

Ninus  having  now  possessed  himself  of  all  the  treasures  of  Bactria, 
(where  was  abundance  of  gold  and  silver),  and  settled  his  affairs^ 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Bactria,  returned  with  his  army  to 
his  own  country. 

Afterwards  he  had  a  son  by  Semiramis,  called  Ninyas,  and  dicd^ 
leaving  his  wife  queen  ret^eut.  She  buried  her  husband  Ninus  in 
the  royal  palace^  and  raised  over  him  a  mount  of  earth  of  a  wonderful 
bigness,  being  nine  furlongs  in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth,  as  Ctesias 
says:  so  that  the  city  standing  in  a  plain  near  to  the  river  Euphrates^ 
the  mount  (many  furlongs  off)  looks  like  a  stately  citadel.  And  it  is 
said^  that  it  continues  to  this  day,  though  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by 
the  Medes  when  they  ruined  the  Assyrian  empire. 

Semiramis^  was  naturally  of  an  high  aspiring  spirit,  ambitious  to 
excel  all  her.predecessors  in  glorious  actions,  and  therefore  employed 
all  her  thoughts  about  the  building  of  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Babylon;  and  to  this  end  having  provided  architects,  artists,  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  the  work,  she  got  together  two  millions  of  men 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  the 
city.  It  was  so  built  as  that  the  river  Euphrates  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it;  and  she  con^passed  it  round  with  a  wall  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  adorned  with  many  stately 
turrets;  and  such  was  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the  work^  that  the 
walls  were  of  tliat  breadth,  as  that  six  chariots  abreast  might  be 
^ven  together  upon  them.  Their  height  was  such  as  exceeded  all 
*  men's  belief  that  heard  of  it^  (as  Ctesias  the  Cnidian  relates).  But 
Clitarchus,  and  those  who  afterwards  went  over  with  Alexander  into 
Asia^  have  written^  that  the  walls  were  in  circuit  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  furlongs;  the  queen  making  them  of  that  compass,  to  the 
end  that  the  furloqgs  should  be  as  many  in  number  as  the  days  of 

*  ScDiramis  reigned,  Ann.  Mund.  %006,  Ant.  Clir.  2944.     PetavUi  M^t,  Abraham 
inn  bom  h^  the  24th  jear  of  her  reign,  iib^  i,  c.  9. 

*  YoLt  h  No.  33,  p 
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the  year:  they  were  of  brick  cemented  with  brimstone;  in  height^  as 
Cteaias  says,  fifty  orgyas;  but  as  scwie  of  the  later  writers  report^  bttt 
fifty  cubits  only,  and  that  the  breadth  was  but  a  little  more  thati  what 
would  allow  two  chariots  to  be  driTen  in  front.  There  were  tiro 
hundred  and  fifty  turrets,  in  height  and  thickness  pro{i6rtionable  to 
the  largeness  of  the  walK  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there 
were  so  few  towers  upon  a  wall  Of  so  great  a  circuit,  being  that  iti 
many  places  round  the  city,  there  were  deep  morasses }  so  that  it  was 
judged  to  no  purpose  to  raise  turrets  there,  where  they  were  so 
naturally  fortified :  between  the  wall  and  the  houses,  there  was  a 
apace  left  around  the  city  of  two  hundred  feet. 

That  the  work  might  be  the  more  speedily  despatched,  to  each  6t 
her  friends  was  allotted  a  furlong,  with  an  allowance  of  all  expenses 
necessary  for  their  several  parts,  and  commanded  all  should  be 
finished  in  a  year's  time;  whk^h  being  diligently  perfected  with  the 
queen's  approbation,  she  then  made  a  bridge  over  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  river«  five  furlongs  in  length,  laying  the  supports  and  pillars 
of  the  arches  with  great  art  and  skill  at  the  bottom  of  the  water^ 
twelve  feet  distance  from  each  other.  That  the  stones  might  be 
the  more  firmly  joined,  they  were  bound  together  with  hooks  of  iron^ 
and  the  joints  filled  up  with  melted  lead.  And  before  the  pillars 
she  made  and  placed  defences,  with  sharp  pointed  angles,  to  receive 
the  water  before  it  beat  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  pillars,  which 
caused  the  course  of  the  water  to  run  round  by  degrees  gently  and 
moderately,  as  far  as  to  the  broad  sides  of  the  pillars,  so  that  the  sharp 
points  of  the  angles  cut  the  stream,  and  gave  a  check  to  its  violence^ 
and  the  roundness  of  them  by  little  and  little  giving  way,  abated  the 
force  of  the  current.  This  bridge  was  floored  with  great  joists  and 
planks  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  palm  trees,  and  was  thirty  feet. in 
breadth,  and  for  art  and  curiosity,  yielded  to  none  of  the  works  of 
Semiramis.  On  either  side  of  the  river  she  raised  a  bank,  as  broad 
as  the  wall,  and  with  great  cost  drew  it  out  in  length  an  hundred 
furlongs.  She  built  likewise  two  palaces  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  whence  she  might  have  a  prospect  over 
the  whole  city,  and  make  her  passage  as  by  keys  to  the  most  conve- 
nient places  in  it,  as  she  had  occasion.  And  whereas  the  Euphrates 
runs  through  the  middle  of  Babylon,  making  its  course  to  the  south, 
the  pahices  lie  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  / 
die  river ;  both  built  at  exceeding  costs  and  expense.  For  that  on  the 
west  had  an  high  and  stately  wall,  made  of  well  burnt  bricks,  sixty 
fiurloogs  in  compass;  within  this  was  drawn  another  of  a  round 
circumference,  upon  which  were  pourtrayed  in  the  bricks  before  they 
v^ere  burnt,  all  sorts  of  living  creatures^  as  if  it  were  to  the  life,  laid 
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with  great  lurt  in  curious  colours.    This  wall  was  in  circuit  forty 
furlongs^  three  hundred  hticka  thick,  and  in  height  (as  Ctesias  says) 
a  hundred  yards,  upon  whi4;h  w^re  turrets  a  hundred  and  forty  yards 
h^h.    The  third  and  moat  inward  wall,  immediately  surrounded  tha 
palace^  thirty  furlongs  iu  compass,  and  far  surmounted  the  middk 
wallf  both  in  height  and  thickness)  and  on  this  wall  and  the  towen 
were  represented  the  shapes  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  artificially 
expressed  in  most  lively  colours*    flspecially  was  represented  a 
general  hunting  of  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  each  four  cubits  high  and 
upwards;  amongst  these  was  to  be  seen  Semiramis  on  horsebaeks 
striking  a  leopard  through  with  a  dart,  and  ncKt  to  her,  her  husband 
Ninus  in  close  fight  with  a  lion,  piercing  him  with  his  lance.    To 
this  palace  she  bnilt  likewise  three  gates,  under  which  were  apart* 
ments  of  brass  for  entertainments,  into  which  passages  were  opened 
by  a  certain  engine.    This  palace  far  excelled  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  both  in  greatness  and  adornments.    For  the  outermost  wall 
of  that  (made  of  well  burnt  brick)  was  but  thirty  furlongs  in  compass* 
Instead  of  the  curious  portraiture  of  beasts,  there  were  the  braren 
statues  of  Ninu$  and  Semiramis,  the  great  officers,  and  of  Jupiter^ 
^bom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus ;  and  likewise  armies  drawn  up  in 
tiattalia,  and  divers  sorts  of  hunting  were  there  repreaentedi  to  thf 
great  diversion  ai[id  pleasure  of  the  beholders.    After  alt  these  in  a 
low  ground  in  Babylon,  she  sunk  a  place  for  a  pond,  four»square. 
Cilery  square  being  three  hundred  furlongs  in  length,  lined  with 
brick,  and  cemented  with  brimstone,  and  the  whole  five*and-thirty 
feet  in  depth :  into  this  having  first  turned  the  river,  she  then  made 
a  passage  in  form  of  a  vault,  from  one  palace  .to  another,  whose 
arches  were  built  of  firm  and  strong  brick,  and  plaistered  all  over 
on  both  sides  with  bitumen,  four  cubits  thick.    The  walls  of  this 
vault  were  twcypty  bricks  in  thickness,  and  twelve  feet  high,  beside 
and  above. the  arches ;  and  the  breadth  was  fifteen  feet.    This  piece 
of  work  being  finished  in  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  the  river  was 
turned  into  its  antii^nt  channel  again,  so  that  the  river  flowing  over 
the  whole  work,  Semiramis  could  go  from  one  palace  to  the  othert 
without  passing  over  the  river.     She  made  likewise  two  brazen  gates 
at  either  end  of  the  vault,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
empire.    In  the  middle  of  the  city,  she  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter^ 
whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus,  (as  we  liave  before  said),  of  which 
since  writers  differ  amongst  themselves,  and  the  work  is  now  wholly 
decayed  through  length  of  time,  there  is  nothing  that  can  with  der* 
lainty  be  related  concerning  it:  yet  it  is  apparent,  it  was  of  an  excoeding 
great  height,  and  that  by  the  advantage  of  it,  the  Chaldean  ast|x>logeca. 
OfMTtly  observed  tb($  setting  aod  riaing  of  the  stacs^    The  wholr  wm 
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built  of  brick,  cemented  with  brimstone,  with  great  art  and  cost. 
Upon  the  top  she  placed  three  statues  of  beaten  gold  of  Jupiter^ 
Juno,  and  Rhea.  That  of  Jupiter  stood  upright  in  the  posture  as  if 
he  were  walking;  he  was  forty  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  a  thousand 
Babylonish  talents.  The  statue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  weighty 
sitting  on  a  golden  throne,  having  two  lions  standing  on  either  side, 
one  at  her  knees;  and  near  to  them  two  exceeding  great  serpents 
of  silver,  weighing  thirty  talents  each.  Here  likewise  the  image  of 
Juno  stood  upright,  and  weighed  eight  hundred  talents,  grasping  a 
serpent  by  the  head  in  lier  right  hand,  and  holding  a  sceptre  adorned 
with  precious  stones  in  her  left.  For  all  these  deities  there  was 
placed  a  common  table  made  of  beaten  gold,  forty  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  broad,  weighing  five  hundred  talents;  upon  which  stood  two 
cups,  weighing  thirty  talents,  and  near  to  them  as  many  cenisers, 
weighing  three  hundred  talents:  there  were  there  likewise  placed 
three  drinking  bowls  of  gold,  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
weighed  twelve  hundred  Babylonish  talents,  but  the  other  two  six 
hundred  each;  but  all  those  the  Persian  kings  sacrilegiously  carried 
away.  And  length  of  time  has  either  altogether  consumed,  or  much 
defaced  the  palaces  and  the  other  structures;  so  that  at  this  day  but 
a  small  part  of  this  Babylon  is  inhabited,  and  th6  greatest  part  which 
lay  within  the  walls,  is  turned  into  tillage  and  pasture. 

There  was  likewise  an  hanging  garden  (as  it  is  called)  near  the 

citadel,  not  built  by  Semiramis,  but  by  a  later  prince,  called  Cyrus, 

for  the  sake  of  a  courtesan,  who  being  a  Persian   (as  they  say)  by 

birth,  and  coveting  meadows  on  mountain  tops,  desired  the  king  by 

an  artificial  plantation  to  imitate  the  lands  in  Persia.    This  garden 

was  four  hundred  feet  square,  and  the  ascent  up  to  it  was  as  to  the 

top  of  a  mountain,  and  had  buildings  and  apartments  out  of  one  into 

another,  like  unto  a  theatre.     Under  the  steps  to  the  ascent,  were 

built  arches  one  above  another,  rising  gently  by  degrees,  which 

supported  the  whole  plantation.     The  highest  arch  upon  which  the 

platform  of  the  garden  was  laid,  was  fifty  cubits  high,  and  the  garden 

itself  was  surrounded  with  battlements  and  bulwarks.    The  walls 

were  made  very  strong,  built  at  no  small  charge  and  expense,  being 

two-and- twenty  feet  thick,  and  every  sally-port  ten  feet  wide:  ovet 

the  several  stories  of  this  fabric,  were  laid  beams  and  summers  of 

huge  massy  stones,  each  sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad.    Tlie  roof 

over  all  these  was  first  covered  with  reeds,  daubed  with  abundance 

of  brimstone;  then  upon  them  was  laid  double  tiles  pargeted  together 

with  a  hard  and  durable  mortar,  and  over  them  after  all,  was  a  covering 

with  sheets  of  lead,  that  the  wet  which  drenched  through  the  earthy 

might  not  rot  .the  foundatian.    Upon  all  these  was^  laid  earth  of  % 
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convenient  depth,  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  trees. 
When  the  soil  was  laid  even  and  smooth,  it  was  planted  with  all 
sorts  of  treesj  which  both  for  greatness  and  beauty,  might  delight  the 
spectators.  The  arches  (which  stood  one  above  another,  and  by 
that  means  darted  light  sufficient  one  into  another)  had  in  them  many 
stately  rooms  of  all  kinds,  and  for  all  purposes.  But  there  was  one 
that  had  in  it  certain  engines,  whereby  it  drew  plenty  of  water  out 
of  the  river  through  certain  conduits  and  conveyances  from  the 
platform  of  the  garden,  and  nobody  without  was  the  wiser,  or  knew* 
what  was  done.  This  garden  (as  we  said  before)  was  built  in  later 
«ges. 

But  Semiramis  built  likewise  other  cities  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  she  established  marts  for  the  vending  of 
merchandise  brought  from  Media  and  Paretacenes,  and  other  neigh* 
bottring  countries.  For  next  to  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  the  Euphrate^ 
and  Tigris  are  the  noblest  rivers  of  all  Asia,  and  have  their  springs' 
heads  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and  are  distant  one  from  another 
fifteen  hundred  furlongs*  They  run  through  Media  and  Paretacena 
into  Mesopotamia,  which  from  its  lying  in  the  middle  between  these 
two  rivers,  has  gained  from  them  that  name;  thence  passing  through 
the  province  of  Babylon,  they  empty  themselves  into  the  Red  sea* 
These  being  very  large  rivers,  and  passing  through  divers  countries^ 
greatly  enrich  the  merchants  that  traffic  in  those  parts;  so  that  the 
neighbouring  places  are  full  of  wealthy  mart  towns,  and  greatly 
advanced  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Babylonl 

•  Semiramis  likewise  caused  a  great  stone  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  lengthy 
and  five  in  breadth  and  thickness;  this  she  conveyed  to  the  river  by 
the  help  of  many  yokes  of  oxen  and  asses,  and  there  put  it  on  board 
a  ship,  and  brought  it  safe  by  water  to  Babylon,  and  sot  it  up  in  the 
most  remarkable  highway  as  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  all  beholders. 
From  its  shape  it  is  called  an  obelisk,  and  is  accounted  one  of  ttie 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  indeed  many  remarkable  and 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  Babylon ;  but  amongst  these,  the  great 
quantity  of  brimstone  that  there  flows  out  of  the  ground,  is  not  to  be 
tbe  least  admired,  which  is  so  much  that  it  not  only  supplied  all  their 
occasions  in  building  such  great  and  mighty  works,  but  the  common 
people  profusely  gather  it,  and  when  it  is  dry,  burn  it  instead  of  fuel; 
and  though  it  be  drawn  out  by  an  innumerable  company  of  people^ 
as  from  a  great  fountain,  yet  it  is  as  plentiful  as  ever  it  was  before. 
Near  this  fountain  there  is  a  spring  not  big,  but  very  fierce  and 
violent,  for  it  casts  forth  a  sulphurous  and  gross  vapour,  which 
aoddealy  kiUs  every  living  creature  that  comes  near  to  it;  for  the 
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l>reatb  beiof  stopped  a  long  time,  aud  all  power  of  rcapiratioa 
taken  away  by  the  force  of  the  exhalation,  the  body  present^  awdb 
so,  that  the  parts  about  the  lungs  are  all  ia  a  flame. 

Beyond  the  river  there  is  a  morass,  about  which  is  a  crusty  wnb] 
if  apy  unacquainted  with  the  pisce  get  into  it,  at  first  he  fleata  upon 
the  top,  when  he  comes  into  the  middle  he  is  violently  hauled  awty^ 
and  striving  to  help  himself,  seems  to  be  held  so  fast  by  something 
or  other,  that  all  his  labour  to  get  loose  is  in  vain.  And  first  hia 
ftct,  then  his  legs  and  thighs  to  hb  loins  are  benumbed;  at  length 
hia  whole  body  is  stopified,  and  then  down  he  sinks  to  the  botton^ 
and  presently  after  is  cast  up  dead  to  the  surface*  And  thus  mttdh 
for  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 

When  Semiramis  had  finished  all  her  works,  she  marched  with  % 
great  army  into  Media,  and  encamped  near  to  a  mountain  called 
Sagistan;  there  she  made  a  garden  twelve  furlongs  In  compaaat  it 
was  in  a  plain  champaign  country,  and  had  a  great  fountain  in  it, 
which  watered  the  whole  garden.  Mount  Bagistan  is  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  towards  one  side  of  the  garden  has  steep  rocks  seventeen 
furbngs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  She  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  and  caused  \Sti  own  image  to  be  carved  upon 
it>  and  a  hundred  of  her  guard  that  were  lanceteers  itanding  round 
about  her.  She  wrote  likewise  in  Syriac  letters  upon  the  rock^^n 
ThaJt  Semiramis  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  top  ^  tie 
mountain  by  laying  the  packs  and  fardels  of  the  beasts  that 
followed  her  one  upon  another. 
.  Marching  away  from  hence,  she  came  to  Chaone,  a  city  of  Media, 
where  she  encamped  upon  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  she  took 
notice  of  an  exceeding  great  and  high  rock,  where  she  made  another 
very  great  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  rock,  and  built  upon  it  stately 
houses  of  pleasure,  whence  she  might  both  have  a  delightful  prospect 
into  the  garden,  and  view  the  army  as  they  lay  encamped  below  in 
the  plain ;  being  much  delighted  with  this  place  she  staid  here  % 
considerable  time,  giving  up  herself  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures  and 
delights,  for  she  forbore  marrying  lest  she  should  then  be  deposed 
from  the  government,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  made  choice  of  the 
handsomest  commanders  to  be  her  gallants;  but  after  they  had  lain 
with  her  she  cut  off  their  heads. 

From  hence  she  marched  towards  Ecbatana,  and  arrived  at  the 
mountain  Zarcheum,  which  being  many  furlongs  in  extent,  and  full 
of  steep  precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  there  was  no  passing  but  by 
long  and  tedious  windings  and  turnings.  To  leave  therefore  behind 
her  an  eternal  monument  of  her  name,  aud  to  make  a  short  cut  for 
her  passage,  she  caused  the  rocks  to  be  hewn  down,  and  the  valleys 
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to  be  filltd  up  with  earthy  and  so  in  a  short  time,  at  a  vast  e^t- 
pense,  kid  tlie  way  open  and  plain,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Semi<* 
famis's  Way« 

When  she  cantie  to  Ecbatana,  which  is  situated  in  a  low  and  ereii 
plain,  she  built  there  a  stately  palace,  and  bestowed  more  of  her  care 
and  pains  here  than  she  had  done  at  any  other  place.  For  the  citf 
wanting  water  (there  being  na  spring  near)  she  plentifully  soppliedl 
it  with  good  and  wholesome  water,  brought  hither  with  a  great  deal 
of  toil  and  expense,  after  this  manner:  there  is  a  mountain  called 
Orontes,  twelve  furlongs  distant  from  the  city,  exceeding  high  and 
steep  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  furlongs  up  to  the  top;  on  the 
Other  side  of  this  mount  there  b  a  great  mere  which  empties  itself 

■ 

into  the  river.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  she  dug  a  canal  fifteen 
Att  in  breadth  and  forty  in  depth,  through  which  she  conveyed  watef 
in  great  abundance  into  the  city.  And  these  are  the  things  which  she 
did  in  Media. 

Afterwards  she^made  a  progress  through  Persia  and  all  the  rest  of 
her  dominions  in  Asia,  and  all  along  as  she  went  she  plained  all  the 
way  before  her,  levelling  both  rocks  and  mountains.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  champaign  countries  shewould  raise  eminences,  on  which  she 
would  sometimes  build  sepulchres  for  her  officers  and  commanders^ 
and  at  other  times  towns  and  cities.  Throughout  her  whole  ezpedi'* 
tlons  she  always  used  to  raise  an  ascent,  upon  which  she  pitched  her 
own  pavilion,  that  from  thence  she  might  have  a  view  of  her  whole 
army.  Many  things  which  she  performed  in  Asia  remain  to  this  day^ 
and  are  called  Semiramis's  Works. 

Afterwards  she  passed  through  all  Egypt,  and  having  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  Libya,  she  went  to  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, and  there  inquired  of  the  oracle  how  long  she  should  live| 
which  returned  her  this  answer,  Tha^  she  should  leave  this  worlds 
and  afterwards  be  for  ever  honoured  by  some  nations  in  Asiuy  whas 
Nbsyas  her  son  should  be  plotting  against  her. 

When  she  had  performed  these  things,  she  marched  into  Ethiopia^ 
and  having  subdued  many  places  in  it,  she  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  was  there  very  remarkable  and  wonderful.  For  they  say,  there 
is  a  four-square  lake,  an  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  circuit,  the  water  of 
which  is  in  colour  like  unto  vermilion,  and  of  an  extraordinary  sweet 
flavour,  much  like  unto  old  wine;  yet  of  such  wonderful  operation, 
that  whosoever  drinks  of  it  goes  presently  mad,  and  confesses  ail  the 
faults  that  ever  he  had  been  before  guily  of;  but  some  will  scarce  ber 
Iteve  this  relation. 

The  Ethiopians  have  a  peculiar  way  of  burying  their  dead;  for, 
after  they  have  embalmed  the  body,  they  potir  round  about  it  melted 
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glass,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  pillar,  so  that  the  corpte  may  be  plainly 
«een  through  the  glass,  as  Herodotus  has  reported  the  thing.    But 
Ctesias  of  Cnidus  affirms  that  he  tells  a  wiuter-tale,  and  says,  that  it 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  body  is  embalmed,  but  that  glass  is  not  poured 
upon  the  naked  body,  for  the  bodies  thereby  would  be  so  scorched 
and  defaced  that  they  could  not  possibly  retain  any  likeness  to  the 
dead:  and  that  therefore  they  make  an  hoUow  statue  of  gold,  and  pat 
the  body  within  it, .and  then  pour  the  melted  glass  round  upon  this 
statue,  which  they  set  upon  some  high  place,  and  so  the  statue  which 
xesembles  the  dead  is  seen  through  t(ie  glass,  and  thus  he  says  they 
used  to  bury  those  of  the  richer  sort;  but  those  of  meaner  fortunes 
they  put  into  statues  of  silver;  and  for  the  poor  they  make  statues  of 
potter's  clay,  every  one  having  glass  enough,  for  there  is  abundance 
to  be  got  in  Ethiopia,  and  ready  at  Iiand  for  all  the  inhabitants.    Bot 
we  shall'speak  more  fully  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  Ethiopians^ 
and  the  product  of  the  land,  and  other  things  worthy  of  remark^  pre-< 
sently,  when  we  gome  to  relate  their  antiquities  and  old  fables  and 
stories. 

Semiramia  having  settled  her  affairs  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  re-- 
turned  with  her  army  into  Asia  to  Bactria :  and  now  having  a  great 
army,  and  enjoying  a  long  peace,  she  had  a  longing  desire  to  perform 
some  notable  exploit  by  her  arms.     Hearing,  therefore,  that  the  In- 
dians were  tlie  greatest  nation  in  the  whole  world,  and  liad  the  largest 
and  richest  tract  of  land  of  all  others,  she  resolved  to  make  war  upon 
^m.    Stabrobates  was  at  that  time  king,  who  had  innumerable 
forces,  and  many  elephants  bravely  accoutred  and  fitted  to  strike  ter-^ 
ror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.     For  India,  for  the  pleasantness 
<}f  the  country,  excelled  all  others,  being  watered  in  every  place  with 
many  rivers,  so  that  the  land  yielded  every  year  a  double  crop;  and 
by  that  means  was  so  rich  and  so  abounded  with  plenty  of  all  things 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man's  life,  that  it  supplied  tlie  inha- 
bitants continually  with  such  things  as  made  them  excessively  richji 
insomuch  as  it  was  never  known  that  there  was  ever  any  famine  a- 
raongst  them,  the  climate  being  so  happy  and  favourable;  and  upon 
that  account,  likewise,  there  is  an  incredible  number  of  elephants, 
which  for  courage  and  strength  of  body  far  excel  those  in  Africa. 
Moreover  this  country  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  all  sorts,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure.    All  which  be- 
ing noised  abroad,  so  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Semiramis,  that  (though 
she  had  no  provocation  given  her)  yet  she  was  resolved  upon  the  war 
against  the  Indians.     But  knowing  that  she  had  need  of  great  forces^ 
she  sent  despatches  to  all  the  provinces^  with  command  to  the  gover- 
nors to  list  the  choicest  young  men  they  could  find^  ordering  the  pro-i 
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portion  of  soldiers  every  proviace  and  country  should  send  forth^  ac- 
cording to  the  largeness  of  it;  and  commanded  that  all  should  fur- 
nish themselves  with  new  arms  and  armour^  and  all  appeat  in  three 
years  time  at  a  general  rendezvous  in  Bactria^  hravely  armed  and  ac- 
coutred in  all  points.  And  having  sent  for  shipwrights  out  of  Phoe- 
nicia^ Syria,  Cyprus^  and  other  places  bordering  upon  the  sea- coasts^ 
she  prepared  timber  for  them  fit  for  the  purpose^  and  ordered  them  to 
build  vessels  that  might  be  taken  asunder  and  conveyed  from  place 
to  place  wherever  she  pleased.  For  the  river  Indus  bordering  upon 
that  kingdom^  being  the  greatest  in  those  parts,  she  stood  in  need  of 
many  river-boats  to  pass  it^  in  order  to  repress  the  Indians.  But 
being  there  was  no  timber  near  that  river,  she  was  necessitated  to 
convey  the  boats  thither  by  land  from  Bactrla.  She  further  consi- 
dered, that  she  was  much  inferior  to  the  Indians  in  elephants,  (which 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  make  use  of),  she  therefore  con- 
trived to  have  beasts  that  should  resemble  them,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  strike  a  tenor  into  the  Indians,  who  believed  there  were  no  ele-* 
phants  in  any  place  but  in  India. 

To  this  end  she  provided  three  hundred  thousand  black  oxen,  and 
distributed  the  flesh  amongst  a  company  of  ordinary  mechanics  and 
such  fellows  as  she  had  to  play  the  coblers  for  her,  and  ordered  them^ 
by  stitching  the  skins  together,  and  stuffing  them  with  straw,  to  imi- 
tate the  shape  of  an  elephant,  and  in  every  one  of  them  she  put  a 
roan  to  govern  them,  and  a  camel  to  carry  them,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance they  appeared  to  all  that  saw  them,  as  if  they  were  really  such 
beasts. 

They  that  were  employed  in  this  work  wrought  at  it  night  and  daj 
in  a  place  which  was  walled  round  for  the  purpose,  and  guards  set  at 
every  gate,  that  none  might  be  admitted  either  to  go  in  or  out,  to  the 
end  that  none  might  see  what  they  were  doing,  lest  it  should  be  noised 
abroad,  and  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Indians. 

Having  therefore  provided  shipping  and  elephants  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  in  the  third  she  rendezvoused  all  her  forces  in  Bactria. 
Her  army  consisted  (as  Ctesias  says)  of  three  millions  of  foot,  two 
hundred  thousand  horse,  a  hundred  thousand  chariots^  and  a  hun«» 
dred  thousand  men  mounted  upon  camels  with  swords  four  cubits 
long.  Tlie  boats  that  might  be  taken  asunder  were  two  thousand; 
which  the  camels  carried  by  land  as  they  did  the  mock-elephants,  as 
we  have  before  declared.  The  soldiers  made  their  horses  familiar 
with  these  feigned  beasts,  by  bringing  them  often  to  them,  lest  they 
should  he  terrified  at  the  sight  of  them ;  which  Perseus  imitated  many 
ages  after  when  he  was  to  fight  with  the  Romans,  who  had  elephants 
ia  their  army  out  of  Africa.    However,  this  conuivance  proved  to  Im 
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of  no  advantage  either  to  bim  or  her^  as  will  appear  in  the  b 
herein  a  little  after  related. 

When  Stabrobat^  the  Indian  king  heard  of  these  great  aniiie«» 
and  the  mighty  preparations  made  against  himj  be  did  all  he  could 
to  excel  Semiramis  in  every  thing.  And  first  he  built  of  great  ctnea 
four  thousand  river- boats:  for  abundance  of  these  canes  grow  io 
India  about  the  rivers  and  fens,  so  thick  as  a  man  can  scarce  fathoms 
and  vessels  made  of  these  reeds  (they  say)  are  exceeding  usefuly  be- 
cause they  will  never'rot  or  be  worm-eaten. 

He  was  very  diligent^  likewise,  in  preparing  of  arms,  and  goiog 
from  place  to  place  throughout  all  India^  and  so  raised  a  far  greater 
army  than  that  of  Semiramis.  To  his  former  number  of  elephants 
be  added  more,  which  he  took  by  hunting,  and  furnished  them  nU 
with  every  thing  that  might  make  them  look  terrible  in  the  face 
of  their  enemies;  so  that  by  their  multitude,  and  the  completeness  of 
their  armour  in  all  points^  it  seemed  above  the  strength  and  power 
of  man  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  shock  of  these  creatures* 
\,\  Having  therefore  made  all  these  preparations,  he  sent  ambassadort 

to  Semiramis  (as  she  was  on  her  march  towards  him)  to  complain 
and  upbraid  her  for  beginning  a  war  without  any  provocation  or  in<-t  s^ 
jury  ofiered  her;  and  by  his  private  letters  taxed  her  with  her  whorish 
course  of  life,  and  vowed  (caliing  the  gods  to  witness)  that  if  he  con* 
quered  her  he  would  nail  her  to  the  cross.  When  she  read  the  letterj 
she  smiled,  and  said,  the  Indian  should  presently  have  a  trial  of  her 
valour  by  her  actions.  When  she  came  up  with  her  army  to  the  riv^ 
Indus,  she  found  the  enemy's  fleet  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle ;  where- 
upon she  forthwith  drew  up  her  own,  and  having  manned  it  with  the 
stoutest  soldiers,  joined  battle,  yet  so  ordering  the  matter  as  to  have  her 
land-forces  ready  upon  the  shore,  to  be  assisting  as  there  should  b« 
occasion.  After  a  long  and  sharp  fight,  with  marks  of  valour  on  both 
sides,  Semiramis  was  at  length  victorious,  and  sunk  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  Puffed  up 
with  this  success,  she  took,  in  the  cities  and  islands  that  lay  in  the 
river^  and  carried  away,  an  hundred  thousand  captives.  After  this, 
the  Indian  king  drew  off  bis  army,  (as  if  he  fled  for  fear),  but  in  truth 
to  decoy  his  enemies  to  pass  the  river. 

Semiramis  therefore  (seeing  thinjgs  fall  out  according  to  her  wish) 
laid  a  broad  bridge  of  boats  (at  a  vast  charge)  over  the  river,  and 
thereby  passed  over  all  her  forces,  leaving  only  threescore  thousand 
to  guard  the  bridge,  and  with  the  rest  of  her  army  pursued  the  In- 
dians* She  placed  the  mock-elephants  in  the  front,  that  the  enemy's 
scouts  might  presently  inform  the  king  what  multitudes  of  elephants 
she  had  in  her  army :  and  sije  was  not  deceived  in  her  bopei^}  for 
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when  the  spies  gave  aa  account  to  the  Indians  what  a  great* muhitude 
of  tbett  creatures  were  adTancing  towards  them,  they  were  all  iu 
aoMUDty  inquiring  among  themselves,  whence  tiie  Assyrians  should 
be  supplied  with  such  a  vast  number  of  elephants:  but  the  cheat 
could  not  be  long  concealed,  for  some  of  Semiramis*s  soldiers  bring 
laid  bf  the  heels  for  their  carelesness  upon  the  guard,  (through  fear 
of  further  punishaMfit),inade  thrir  escape  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  and 
undeceived  them  as  to  the  elephants ;  upon  which  the  Indian  king 
was  mightily  encouraged,  and  caused  notice  of  the  delusion  to  be 
spread  through  the  wliole  army,  and  then  forthwith  marched  witli  all 
bis  force  against  the  Assyrians;  Semiramis,  on  the  other  hand,  doing  ih 
tbc  like«  When  they  approached  near  one  to  another,  Stabrobates 
the  Indian  king  placed  his  horse  and  chariots  in  the  Van-guard,  at  a 
good  distance  before  the  main  body  of  his  army.  The  queen  having 
placed  her  mock-elephants  at  the  like  distance  from  her  main  body, 
valiantly  received  her  enemy's  charge;  but  the  Indian  horse  were 
moet  strangely  terrified;  for  in  regard  the  phantasms  at  a  distance 
seemed  to  be  real  elephants,  the  horses  of  the  Indians  (being  inured 
to  those  creatures)  pressed  boldly  and  undauntedly  forward;  but 
when  diey  came  near  and  saw  another  sort  of  beast  than  usual, 
and  the  smell  and  every  thing  else  almost  being  strange  and  new  to 
them,  they  broke  in  with  great  terror  and  confusion,  one  upon  ano- 
ther, so  that  they  cast  some  of  their  riders  headlong  to  the  ground, 
and  ran  away  with  others  (as  the  lot  happened)  into  the  midst  of  their 
enemies:  whereupon  Semiramis,  readily  making  use  of  her  advan« 
tige,  with  a  body  of  choice  men  fell  in  upon  them,  and  routed  them, 
forcing  them  back  to  their  main  body:  and  though  Stabrobates  was 
something  astonished  at  this  unexpected  defeat,  yet  he  brought  up 
his  foot  against  the  enemy,  with  his  elephants  in  the  front:  he  him- 
self was  in  the  right  wing,  mounted  upon  a  stately  elephant,  and  made 
a  fierce  charge  upon  the  queen  herself,  who  happened  then  to  be  op- 
posite to  him  in  the  left.  And  though  the  mock-elephants  in  Semi- 
ramb's  army  did  the  like,  yet  they  stood  the  violent  shock  of  the 
other  but  a  little  while;  for  the  Indian  beasts  being  both  exceeding 
strong  and  stout,  easily  bore  down  and  destroyed  all  that  opposed 
them,  so  that  there  was  a  great  slaughter  j  for  some  they  trampled 
under  foot,  others  they  rent  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  tossed  up 
others  with  their  trunks  into  the  air.  The  ground  therefore  being 
covered  with  heaps  of  dead  carcases,  and  nothing  but  death  dnd  de- 
struction to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  so  that  all  were  full  of  horror  and 
amazement,  none  durst  keep  their  order  or  ranks  any  longer.  Upon 
which  the  whole  Assyriariarmy  fled  outright,  and  the  Indian  king  en* 
eo^oteIod  with  Semiramis,  and  first  wounded  her  with  an  arrow  in 
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the  arm,  and  afterwards  with  a  dart  (in  wheeling  about)  in  the  alioiil* 
der;  whereupon  the  queen  (her  wounds  not  being  mortal)  fled^  and 
by  the  swiftness  of  her  horse  (which  far  exceeded  the  other  that  pur* 
sued  her)  she  got  off.  But  all  making  one  way  to  the  bridge  of 
boats^  and  such  a  vast  multitude  of  men  thronging  together  in  od« 
strait  and  narrow  passage^  the  queen's  soldiers  miserably  perished  by 
treading  down  one  another  under  foot^  and  (which  was  strange  and 
unusual)  horse  and  foot  lay  tumbling  promiscuously  one  over  aiiother. 
When  they  came  at  length  to  the  bridge,  and  the  Indians  at  their 
heels^  the  consternation  was  so  great^  that  many  on  both  sides  the 
bridge  were  tumbled  over  into  the  river.  But  when  the  greatest  part 
of  those  that  remained  had  got  over,  Semiramis  caused  the  cords  and 
tenons  of  the  bridge  to  be  cut,  which  done,  the  boats  (which  were 
before  joined  together,  and  upon  which  was  a  great  number  of  In- 
dians not  in  the  pursuit)  being  now  divided  into  many  parts,  and  car- 
ried here  and  there  by  the  force  of  the  current,  multitudes  of  the  In- 
dians were  drowned,  and  Semiramis  was  now  safe  and  secure,  hav- 
ing such  a  barrier  as  the  river  betwixt  her  and  her  enemies.  Where- 
upon the  Indian  king,  being  forewarned  by  prodigies  from  heaven, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  soothsayers,  forbore  all  further  pursuit.  And 
Semiramis,  making  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Bactria,  returned  with 
scarce  a  third  part  of  her  army. 

A  little  time  after,  Semiramis  being  assaulted  by  an  eunuch  tlm)ttgh 
the  treacherous  contrivance  of  her  son,  remembered  the  former  an* 
swer  given  her  by  the  oracle  at  the  temple  of  Amroon,  and  therefore 
passed  the  business  over  without  punishing  of  him  who  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  plot :  but  surrendering  the  crown  to  him,  commanded 
all  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  king,  and  forthwith  disappeared,  as  if 
she  had  been  translated  to  the  gods,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
oracle.  There  are  some  which  fabulously  say  she  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  pigeon,  and  that  she  flew  away  with  a  flock  of  those  birds  that 
lighted  upon  her  palace :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Assyrians  adore  a 
dove,  believing  that  Semiramis  was  enthroned  amongst  the  gods. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  Semiramis,  queen  of  all  Asia,  except  India, 
after  she  had  lived  sixty-two  years,  and  reigned  forty-two.  And 
these  are  the  things  which  Ctesias  the  Cnidian  reports  of  her  in  his 

history. 

Atbenseus,  and  some  other  writers,  affirm,  that  she  was  a  most 
beautiful  strumpet,  and  upon  that  account  the  king  of  Assyria  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  at  first  was  taken  into  his  favour;  and  at  length 
becoming  his  lawful  wife,  she  prevailed  with  her  husband  to  grant 
her  the  sole  and  absolute  authority  of  the  regal  government  for  the 
space  of  five  days.    Taking  therefore  upo^  her  the  sceptre  ajid  loyal 
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mantle  of  the  kingdom^  the  first  day  she  made  a  sumptuoas  banquet 
and  magnificent  entertainments,  to  which  she  invited  the  generals  of 
the  army,  and  all  the  nobilitj,  in  order  to  be  obsenrant  to  all  her  com-^ 
mands.  The  next  day,  having  both  great  and  small  at  her  back,  she 
committed  her  husband  to  the  goal:  and  in  regard  she  was  of  a  bdd 
and  daring  spirit,  apt  and  ready  to  undertake  any  great  matters,  die 
easily  gained  the  kingdom,  which  she  held  to  the  time  of  her  old  age^ 
and  became  famous  for  her  many  great  and  wonderful  acts:  and 
these  are  the  things  which  historians  variously  relate  concerning  her* 


CHAP.  U. 

Nir^fes  succeeds  Setniramis.  Sis  dose  and  slothful  mauner  ef 
l{fe.  The  reign  of  Sardanapolus.  His  luxury  and  ^emimacfj^ 
IBs  epiiaph.  Deposed  by  Arbaces  theMede;  ondtheAssyriam 
empire  overturned.    Nineveh  razed. 

AFTER  her  death,  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semlramis^ 
•ucoeeded,  and  reigned  peaceably,  nothing  at  all  like  his  mother  Cot 
valour  and  martial  affidrs.  For  he  spent  all  his  time  /shut  up  in  ka$ 
palace,  iosomuch  as  he  was  never  seen  of  any  but  of  hid  kKMicUbioci 
and  eunuchs ;  for  being  given  up  wholly  to  hb  pleasures,  be  shook 
ofi*all  cares,  and  every  thing  that  might  be  irksome  and  troublesome^ 
placing  all  the  happiness  of  a  king  in  a  sordid  indulgence  of  all  sorti 
of  voluptuousness*  But  that  he  might  reign  the  more  securely,  and 
be  feared  of  all  his  subjects,  every  year  he  raised  out  of  every  province 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  under  their  several  generals;  and  having 
brought  them  into  the  city,  over  every  country  appointed  such  go- 
vernors as  he  could  most  confide  in,  and  were  most  at  his  devotiodu 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  raised  many  as  more  out  of  the  provinces, 
and  sent  the  former  home,  taking  first  of  tliem  an  oath  of  fidelity. 
And  this  he  did,  that  his  subjects,  observing  how  he  always  had  a 
great  army  ready  in  the  field,  those  of  them  that  were  inclined  to  ba 
refractory  or  rebel  (out  of  fear  of  punishment)  might  continue  firm  in 
their  due  obedience.  And  a  further  reason  likewise  for  this  yearly 
change  was,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  might  be  from  time  to 
time  disbanded  before  they  could  have  time  to  be  well  acquainted  one 
with  another.  For  length  of  time  in  martial  employments  so  improves 
the  skilly  and  advances  the  courage  and  resolutiop  of  the  commanders. 
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that  many  times  tkey  conspire  against  their  princeaf  aad  wholly  fril 
off  from  their  allegiance. 

His  living  thus  close  and  unseen,  was  a  covert  to  the  TolnpCuMa 
eoncse  of  his  life,  and  in  the  mean  time  (as  if  he  had  been  a  god) 
none  durst  in  the  least  mutter  any  thing  against  him.  And  in  tUa 
■Hmper  (creating  commanders  of  hb  army,  constituting  of  gOimwrni 
in  the  pnmnoes,  appointing  the  chamberlains  and  officers  of  Us 
household,  pUcing  of  judges  in  their  several  countries,  and  ordering 
and  disposing  of  sll  other  matters  as  he  thought  fit  most  for  hia  mm 
advantage)  he  spent  his  days  in  Nineveh. 

After  the  same  manner  almost  lived  all  the  rest  of  the  kings  for 
the  space  of  thirty  generations,  in  a  continued  line  of  succession 
from  fotlier  to  son,  to  the  very  rei^  of  Sardanapalus*;  in  whose 
time  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  devolved  upon  the  Modes,  after  it 
had  continued  above  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  as  Ctesias 
the  Cnidian  says  in  his  second  book.  But  it  is  needless  to  redte 
liieir  names,  or  how  long  each  of  them  reigned,  in  rq^ard  nooe  of 
liiciD  did  any  thing  worth  remembering,  save  only  that  it  may 
dtaerve  an  account  how  the  Assyrians  assisted  the  Trojans,  by 
sending  them  some  forces  under  the  command  of  Meanon  tlie  son 
of  Tithon. 

Fbr  when  Teutamus  reigned  in  Asia,  who  was  the  twentieth  fromi 
Nitoyas  the  son  of  Semiramis,  it  is  said  the  Grecians,  under  their 
geneml  Agamemnon,  made  war  upon  the  Trojans,  at  which  time  the 
.Assyrians  had  been  lords  of  Asia  above  a  thousand  years.  For 
Priaaa  the  king  of  Troy,  (being  a  prince  under  the  Assyrian  empire, 
when  war  was  made  upon  him),  sent  ambassadors  to  crave  md  of 
Teutamus,  who  sent  him  ten  thousand  Ethiopians,  and  as  many  out 
of  the  province  of  Susiana,  with  two  hundred  chariots,  und«  the 
oonduct  of  Memnon  the  son  of  Tithon.  For  this  Tithon  at  that 
time  was  governor  of  Persia,  and  in  special  favour  with  the  king 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  princes:  and  Memnon  was  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  strong  and  courageous,  and  had  built  a  palace  in  the  citadel 
of  Susa,  which  retained  the  name  of  Memnonia  to  the  time  <rf  the 
Persian  empire;  He  paved  also  there  a  common  highway,  which  ia 
called  Memnon's  way  to  this  day.  But  the  Ethiopian^  of  Egypt 
question  this,  and  say,  that  Memnon  was  their  countryman,  and  shew 

*  S«rdanapAlai.-*Tbe  hujxM  enpire,  down  to  SftrdADApalu^i  oontiaaed  1S60  jcait. 
This  if  Juttin'a  account,  and  agrees  beat  %ith  the  holy  Kriptures:  to  VeJleius  PatercQlot 
agreei;  and  the  reign  of  Belat  or  Nimrod,  fifty -five  jears.  The  beginning  of  bis  reign 
falls  in  Ann.  Mon.  1718.  And  Sardanapalu8*s  fall  was  in  Ann.  Mnn.  307B,  in  the  J  9th 
of  Jehtt,  543  years  before  tLe  taking  of  Babyloo  by  Aleiander  the  Great,  Aot.  Chr.  STt* 
Vid.  Uelvicas*i  Cbron. 
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fev€fttl  antiettt  palaces  which  (they  say)  retain  his  name  kt  this  day^ 
beiQg  caHed  Memnon^s  palaces. 

Notwilhslaiidingy  however  it  be  as  to  this  matter,  yet  it  has  been 
geoeraUy  and  constantly  held  for  a  certain  troth,  that  Memnon  kd 
to  Trty  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  chariots,  and  signa-* 
liied  his  valour  with  great  honour  and  reputation,  vidth  the  death  ani 
deatructioa  of  many  of  the  Greeks,  till  at  length  he  was  slain  by  aa 
ambttscade  laid  far  him  by  the  Thessalians.  But  the  EthiopiaM 
leoovered  his  body,  and  burnt  it,  and  brought  back  his  bones  td 
Tithon.  And  these  things  the  barbarians  say  are  recorded  of  Memnon  ^  j 
ifi  the  histories  of  their  kings.  ^^^  ^2^x  *i 

Sardanapalas,  the  tliirtieth  from  Ninus,  and  the  last  king  of  iSm  i 
Assyrians,  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  sloth  and  luxury;  for  \^^  ^^ 
besides  that  he  was  seen  of  none  out  of  his  family,  he  led  a  most  ;  ^,^4^ 
effeminate  life:  for,  wallowing  in  pleasure  and  wanton  dalliances,  he    ^1.2 
dotbed  himself  in  women's  attire,  and  spun  fine  wool  and  purple  ^^^^ 
amongst  the  throngs  of  his  whores  and  concubines.    He  painted  ^»    ^ 
likewise  his  face,  and  decked  his  whole  body  with  other  allurementa  / 
like  a  strumpet,  and  was  more  lascivious  than  the  most  wanton 
courtesan.    He  imitated,  likewise,  a  woman's  voice,  and  not  only 
daily  inured  himself  to  such  meat  and  drink  as  might  incite  and  stir 
up  his  lascivious  lusts,  but  gratified  them  by  filthy  Catamites,  as  well 
as  whores  and  strumpets,  and  without  any  sense  of  modesty,  abusiiq; . 
both  sexes,  slighted  shame,  the  concomitant  of  filthy  and  impure  ^ 
actions,  and  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  voluptuousness  and  sordid  : 
nncleanness,  that  he  composed  verses  for  his  epitaph,  with  a  com« 
mand  to  his  successors  to  have  them  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  after  j 
Us  death,  which  were  thus  translated  by  a  Grecian,  out  of  the. 
barbarian  language.^ 

Hac  hftbeo  qua  edi«  qoeqae  ezMtnrmU  libido. 
Hftositt  at  UU  jftcent  mulu  ac  praclara  relicti. 

Whiat  once  I  gorg'4  I  now  enjoj. 
And  wanton  losts  me  ftill  employ. 
AU  other  things  bj  mortals  prii'd. 
Are  left  as  dirt  bj  me  despis'd. 

Being  thus  corrupt  in  his  morals,  he  not  only  came  to  a  miserable 
^nd  himself,  but  utterly  overturned  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which 
had  continued  longer  than  any  we  read  of. 

For  Arbaces  a  Mede,  a  valiant  and  prudent  man,  and  general  of 
the  forces  which  were  sent  every  year  out  of  Media  to  Nineveh,  was 
flined  up  by  the  goveinor  of  Babylon  (bis  fellow  soldier,  and  with 
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whom  he  bad  contracted  an  intimate  familiarity)  to  over^tenm  die 
Assyrian  empire.  This  captain's  name  was  Belesis,  a  knost  hmoa§ 
Babylonian  priest^  one  of  those  called  Chaldeans,  expert  in  astrology 
and  diTination;  of  great  reputation  upon  the  account  of  forete!liii|f 
future  events,  which  happened  accordingly.  Amongst  otbeis,  ht 
fold  his  friend,  the  Median  general,  that  he  should  depose  Sardaiur- 
palos,  and  be  lord  of  all  his  dominions.  Arbaces  hereupon  hearkeniog 
to  what  he  said,  promised  him,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt, 
Belesis  sh6uld  be  chief  governor  of  the  province  of  Babylon*  Being 
therefore  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  was  foretold,  as  if  he 
had  received  it  from  an  oracle,  he  entered  into  an  association  with 
the  governors  of  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and  by  feasting  and 
caressing  of  them,  gained  all  their  hearts  and  affections.  He  made 
it  likewise  his  great  business  to  get  a  sight  of  the  king,  that  he  might 
observe  the  course  and  manner  of  his  life;  to  this  end  he  bestowed 
a  cup  of  gold  upon  an  eunuch,  by  whom  being  introduced  into  the 
ling's  presence,  he  perfectly  came  to  understand  his  lasciviousnesv 
and  effeminate  course  of  life.  Upon  sight  of  him,  he  contemned  and 
despised  him  as  a  vile  and  worthless  wretch,  and  thereupon  was 
much  more  earnest  to  accomplish  what  the  Chaldean  had  before 
declared  to  him.  At  length  be  conspired  with  Belesis  sa  fur,  as  that 
he  himself  persuaded  the  M edes  and  Persians  to  a  defection,  and  the 
other  brought  the  Babylonians  into  the  confederacy.  He  imparted 
likewise  his  design  to  the  king  of  Arabia,  who  was  at  this  time  his 
special  friend. 

And  now  the  year's  attendance  of  the  army  being  at  an  end,  new 
troops  succeeded,  and  came  into  their  place,  and  the  former  were 
sent  every  one  here  and  there,  into  their  several  countries.  Hereupon 
Arbaces  prevailed  with  the  Medes  to  invade  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
drew  in  the  Persian  in  hopes  of  liberty,  to  join  in  the  confederacy. 
Belesis  in  like  manner  persuaded  the  Babylonians  to  stand  up  for 
their  liberties.  He  sent  messengers  also  into  Arabia,  and  gained 
that  prince  (who  was  both  his  friend,  and  had  been  his  guest)  for  ^ 
confederate. 

When,  therefore,  the  yearly  course  was  run  out,  all  these  (with  a 
great  number  offerees)  flocked  together  to  Nineveh,  in  shew  to  serve 
their  turn,  according  to  custom,  but  in  truth  to  overturn  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  whole  number  of  soldiers  now  got  together 
out  of  those  four  provinces,  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
men.  All  these  (being  now  in  one  camp)  called  a  council  of  war, 
in  order  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done. 

Sardanapalus  being  informed  of  the  revolt,  led  forth  the  forces  of 
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the  rest  of  the  provioces  against  them;  whereupon  a  battle  being 
fought^  the  rebels  were  totally  routed,  and  with  a  great  slaughter 
were  forced  to  the  mountains  seventy  furlongs  from  Nineveh. 

Being  drawn  up  a  second  time  in  battalia,  to  try  their  fortune  in  the 
fields  and  now  faced  by  the  enemy,  Sardanapalus  caused  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  heralds,  that  whosoever  killed  Arbaces  the 
Mede,  should  receive  as  a  reward,  two  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and 
double  the  sum  to  him  (together  with  the  government  of  Media) 
who  should  take  him  alive.  The  like  sum  he  prombed  to  such  as 
should  kill  Belesis,  or  take  him  alive.  But  none  being  wrought  upon 
by  these  promises,  he  fought  them  again,  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
rebels,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  to  their  cump  upon  the  hills. 
Arbaces  beiog  disheartened  with  these  misfortunes,  called  a  council 
of  war,  to  consider  what  was  fit  further  to  be  done:  the  greater  part 
were  for  returning  into  their  own  countries,  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  strongest  places,  in  order  to  fit  and  furnish  themselves  with 
all  things  further  necessary  for  the  war.  But  when  Belesis  the 
Babylobian  assured  them  that  the  gods  promised,  that  after  many 
toils  and  labours  they  should  have  good  success,  and  all  should  end 
well,  and  had  used  several  other  arguments,  (sudi  as  he  thuught 
best),  he  prevailed  with  them  to  resolve  to  run  through  all  the  hazards 
of  the  war. 

Another  battle  therefore  was  fought,  wherein  the  king  gained  a 
third  victory,  and  pursued  the  revolters  as  far  as  to  the  mountains 
of  Babylon.  In  this  fight  Arbaces  himself  was  wounded,  though 
he  fought  stoutly,  and  slew  many  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  owa 
hand. 

After  so  many  defeats  and  misfortunes,  one  upon  the  neck  of 
another,  the  conspirators  altogether  despaired  of  victory,  and  therefore 
the  commanders  resolved  every  one  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
But  Belesis,  who  lay  all  that  night  star-gazing  in  the  open  field, 
prognosticated  to  them  the  next  day,  that  if  tliey  would  but  continue 
together  five  days,  unexpected  help  would  c6me,  and  they  would  see 
a  migiity  change,  and  that  aflPairs  would  have  a  contrary  aspect  to 
what  they  then  had;  for  he  affirmed,  that  through  his  knowledge  in 
astrology,  he  understood  that  the  gods  portended  so  much  by  the 
stars;  therefore  he  entreated  them  to  stay  so  many  days,  and  make 
trial  of  his  art,  and  wait  so  long  to  have  an  experiment  of  the  goodness 
of  the  gods. 

All  being  thus  brought  back,  and  waiting  till  the  time  appointed, 

news  on  a  sudden  was  brought  that  mighty  forces  were  at  hand,  scut 

to  the  king  out  of  Bactria.     Hereupon  Arbaces  resolved  with  the 

stoutest  and  swiftest  soldiers  of  the  arpiy,  forthwith  to  make,  out 
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against  the  captains  that  were  advancing,  and  either  by  fair  words^to 
persuade  them  to  a  defection,  or  by  blows  to  force  them  to  join  witfai 
them  in  their  design.  Bat  liberty  being  sweet  to  every  one  of  them^ 
first  the  captains  and  commanders  were  easily  wrought  upon^  and 
presently  after  the  whole  army  joined^  and  made  op  one  entire  c«Dp 
together.  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  not 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactrians,  and  puffed  up  by 
his  former  successes,  was  indulging  his  sloth  and  idleness,  and 
preparing  beasts  for  sacrifice,  plenty  of  wine,  and  other  things  ne-^ 
cessary  in  order  to  feast  and  entertain  his  soldiers. 

While  his  whole  army  was  now  feasting  and  revelling,  Arliaces 
(receiving  intelligence  by  some  deserters  of  the  security  and  intem- 
perance of  the  enemy)  fell  in  upon  them  suddenly  in  the  night; 
and  being  in  due  order  and  discipline,  and  setting  upon  such  as  were 
in  confusion,  he  being  before  prepared,  and  the  other  altogether 
unprovided,  they  easily  broke  into  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  some,  forcing  the  rest  into  the  city. 

Hereupon  Sardanapalus  committed  the  charge  of  the  whole  army 
to  Salemenus,  his  wife's  brother,  and  took  upon  himself  the  defence 
of  the  city.  But  the  rebels  twice  defeated  the  king's  forces,  once  in 
the  open  field,  and  the  second  time  before  the  walls  of  the  city; 
in  which  last  engagement  Salemenus  was  killed,  and  almost  all  his 
army  lost,  some  being  cut  off  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  rest  (save  a  very 
few,  being  intercepted,  and  prevented  from  entering  into  the  city, 
were  driven  headlong  into  the  river  Euphrates;  and  the  number  of 
the  slain  was  so  great,  that  the  river  Was  dyed  with  blood,  and  retained 
that  colour  for  a  great  distance,  and  a  long  course  together. 

The  king  being  afterwards  besieged,  many  of  the  nations  (through 
desire  of  liberty)  revolted  to  the  confederates;  so  that  Sardanapalus, 
now  perceiving  that  the  kingdom  was  like  to  be  lost,  sent  away  hia 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  a  great  deal  of  treasure,  into 
Paphlagonia,  to  Cotta,  the  governor  there,  his  most  entire  friend; 
and  sent  posts  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  order  to  raise 
soldiers,  and  make  all  other  preparations  necessary  to  endure  a  siege. 
And  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  this,  for  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  an  antient  prophecy.  That  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken  by 
force,  till  t/ie  river  became  the  ciij/'s  enemy;  which  the  more 
encouraged  him  to  hold  out,  because  he  conceived  that  was  nevet 
likely  to  be;  therefore  he  resolved  to  endure  the  siege  till  the  aids 
which  he  expected  out  of  the  provinces  came  up  to  him. 

The  enemy  on  the  other  hand,  grown  more  courageous  by  their 
successes,  eagerly  urged  on  the  siege,  but  made  little  impression  on 
the  besieged,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  walls;  for  ballittes  t0 
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cast  stones^  testudos  to  cast  up  mounts,  and  battering  rams,  were 
not  koowD  in  those  ages.  And  besides  (to  say  truth)  the  king  had 
been  very  careful  (as  to  what  concerned  the  defence  of  the  place) 
plentifully  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  every  thing  necessary* 
The  siege  continued  two  years,  during  which  time  nothing  was  done 
to  any  purpose,  save  that  the  walls  were  sometimes  assaulted,  and 
the  besieged  penned  up  in  the  city.  The  third  year  it  happened  that 
the  Euphrates,  overflowing  with  continual  rains,  came  up  into  a  part 
of  the  city,  and  tore  down  the  wall  twenty  furlongs  in  length.  The 
king  hereupon  conceiving  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  in  that 
the  river  was  an  apparent  enemy  to  the  city,  utterly  despaired;  and 
therefore,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
caused  a  huge  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace  court,  and  heaped 
together  upon  it  all  his  gold,  silver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  enclosing 
his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the  pile,  caused 
it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  himself  and  them  together;  which 
when  the  revolters  came  to  understand,  they  entered  through  the 
breach  of  the  walls,  and  took  the  city,  and  clothed  Arbaces  with  a 
royal  robe,  and  committed  to  him  the  sole  authority,  proclaiming  him 
king.  When  he  had  rewarded  his  followers,  every  one  according 
to  his  merit,  and  appointed  governors  over  the  several  provinces^ 
Belesis  the  Babylonian,  who  had  foretold  his  advancement  to  the 
throne^  put  him  in  mind  of  his  services,  and  demanded  the  govern* 
roent  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  before  promised  him.  He  told  him 
likewise  of  a  vow  that  he  himself  had  made  to  Belus,  in  the  heat  of 
the  war,  that  when  Sardanapalus  was  conquered,  and  the  palace  con- 
sumed, he  would  carry  the  ashes  to  Babylon,  and  there  raise  a  mount 
near  to  his  temple,  which  should  be  an  eternal  monument  to  all  that 
sailed  through  the  Euphrates,  in  memory  of  him  that  overturned  the 
Assyrian  empire.  But  tliat  which  in  truth  induced  him  to  make  this 
request  was,  that  be  had  been  informed  of  the  gold  and  silver  by  an 
eunuch  (that  was  a  deserter)  whom  he  had  hid  and  concealed:  Ar* 
baces,  therefore,  being  ignorant  of  the  contrivance  (because  all  the 
rest  besides  this  eunuch  were  consumed  by  the  king)  granted  to  him 
liberty  both  to  carry  away  the  ashes,  and  likewise  the  absolute  go« 
vemment  of  Babylon  without  paying  any  tribute.  Whereupon  Be« 
lesis  forthwith  prepared  shipping,  and 'together  with  the  ashes  carried 
^way  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  Babylon,  But  when  the  king 
came  plainly  to  understand  the  cheat,  he  committed  the  examination 
and  decision  of  this  theft  to  the  other  captains  who  were  his  assist* 
ants  in  the  deposing  of  Sardanapalus,  Belesis  upon  his  trial  con* 
f^sed  the  fact^  and  thereupon  they  condemned  him  to  lose  his  head* 
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But  the  king  being  a  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  and 
ling  to  adorn  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  marks  of  his  gnwe 
and  mercy,  not  only  pardoned  him,  bat  freely  gave  him  all  the  gold 
and  silver  which  liad  been  carried  away;  neither  did  he  deprive  him 
of  the  government  of  Babylon,  which  at  the  first  he  conferred  upon 
him,  saying.  That  his  former  good  services  overbalanced  the  m- 
jurirs  afterwards.  This  gracious  disposition  of  the  king  being  noised 
abroad,  he  thereby  not  only  gained  tlie  hearts  of  his  people,  but  was 
highly  honoured,  and  his  name  famous  among  all  the  provinces,  and 
all  judged  him  worthy  of  the  kingdom  who  was  so  compassionate 
and  gracious  to  offenders. 

The  like  clemency  he  shewed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh;  for 
though  he  dispersed  them  into  several  country  villages,  yet  he  re- 
stored to  every  one  of  them  their  estates,  but  razed  the  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  rest  of  the  silver  and  gold  that  could  be  found  in  the  pile  (of 
which  there  were  many  talents)  he  conveyed  to  Ecbatana^  the  seat 
royal  of  Media. 

And  thus  was  the  Assyrian  empire  overturned  by  the  Medes^,  after 
it  had  continued  thirty  gencratiunsf;  from  Ninus,  above  fourteen 
hundred  years. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  ant  lent  Chaldeans^  and  their  philosophy.  The  planets^  afid 
their  course.  The  empire  of  the  MedeSy  and  their  kings.  A 
description  of  India :  the  antient  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  Their  laws,  and  tribes.  A  description  of  Scythia.  Of 
the  Amazons.     Of  the  Hyperboreans. 

HERE  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something'' of  the  Chaldeans  (as 
the  Babylonians  call  them)  and  of  their  antiquity,  that  nothing  worth 
remark  may  be  omitted. 

Tliey  being  the  most  antient  Babylonians,  hold  the  same  station 
aud  dignity  in  the  commonwealth  as  the  Egyptian  priests  do  in  Egypt; 

•  Ann.  Mand.  3080.     Before  Cbmt  868. 
t  Herodotus  jayu,  lib.  i.  c.  95,  but  520  j'cars  from  Niiius,  which  Usher  follows;  so 
thit  Ninus  falls  in  with  the  times  of  Deburab,  as  is  before  obserTed,  agaiast  the  strcan^ 
of  «liDOsl  all  chroDologf  rs. 
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for^  being  deputed  to  divine  offices,  they  spend  all  their  time  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  are  especially  famous  for  the  art  of  astrology. 
They  are  mightily  given  to  divination,  and  foretel  future  events,  and 
employ  themselves  either  by  purifications,  sacrifices,  or  other  en« 
chantments  to  avert  evils,  or  procure  good  fortune  and  success.  They 
are  skilful,  likewise,  in  the  art  of  divination  by  the  flying  of  birds, 
and  interpreting  of  dreams  and  prodigies;  and  are  reputed  as  true 
oracles  (in  declaring  what  will  come  to  pass)  by  their  exact  and  dili- 
gent viewing  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices.  But  they  attain  not  to 
this  knowledge  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grecians  do:  for  the 
Chaldeans  learn  it  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors,  the  son  from  the 
fether,  who  are  all  in  the  mean-time  free  from  all  other  public  office^ 
and  attendances;  and  because  their  parents  are  their  tutors,  thejf 
both  learn  every  thing  without  envy,  and  rely  with  more  confidence 
upon  the  truth  of  what  is  taught  them ;  and  being  trained  up  in  this 
learning  from  their  very  childhood,  they  become  most  famous  philo«^ 
sophers  (that  age  being  most  capable  of  learning  wherein  they  spend 
much  of  their  time).  But  the  Grecians  for  the  most  part  come  raw 
to  this  study,  unfitted  and  unprepared,  and  are  long  before  they  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  this  philosophy:  and  after  they  have  spent 
some  small  time  in  this  study,  they  are  many  times  called  off  and 
forced  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood  and  subsistence.  And 
although  some  few  do  industriously  apply  themselves  to  philosophy, 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  these  very  men  are  opiniative,  and  ever 
and  anon  starting  new  and  high  points,  and  neVer  fix  in  the  steps  of 
their  ancestors.  But  the  barbarians,  keeping  constantly  close  to  the 
same  thing,  attain  to  a  perfect  and  distinct  knowledge  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

But  the  Grecians  cunningly  catching  at  all  opportunities  of  gain, 
make  new  sects  arid  parties,  and  by  their  contrary  opinions  wraoglinr 
and  quarreling  concerning  the  chiefest  points,  lead  their  scholars  in- 
to a  maze;  and  being  uncertain  and  doubtful  what  to  pitch  upon  for 
certain  truth,  their  minds  are  fluctuating  and  in  suspense  all  the  dayff 
of  their  lives,  and  unable  to  give  a  certain  assent  unto  any  things 
For  if  any  man  will  but  examine  the  most  eminent  sects  of  the  philo^ 
sophers,  he  shall  find  them  much  differing  among  themselves,  and 
even  opposing  one  another  in  the  most  weighty  parts  of  their  philo- 
sophy. But  to  return  to  the  Chaldeans,  they  hold  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  which  had  neither  any  certain  beginning,  nor  shall  have  any 
end;  but  all  agree,  that  all  things  are  ordered,  and  this  beautiful  fe- 
brie  is  supported  by  a  divine  providence,  and  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  are  not  performed  by  chance,  and  of  their  own  accord,  but 
hy  a  certain  and  determinate  will  and  appointment  of  the  gods. 
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Tlierefore^  from  a  long  observation  of  the  stars,  and  aa  exact 
knowledge  of  the  motions  and  influences  of  every  one  of  tbeiB> 
Tvherein  they"  excel  all  others,  they  foretel  many  things  that  are  to 
oomc  to  pass. 

They  say  that  the  five  stars  which  some  call  planets,  but  which  they 
call  Interpreters,  are  most  worthy  of  consideration,  both  for  their  mo* 
lions  and  their  remarkable  influences,  especially  that  which  the  Ghre-^ 
cians  call  Saturn.  The  brightest  of  them  all,  and  which  often  portends 
many  and  great  events,  they  call  Sol ;  the  other  four  they  name  Marsj 
Venqs,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter,  with  our  own  country  astrologers. 
They  pve  the  name  of  Interpreters  to  these  stars,  because  these  only, 
by  a  peculiar  motion,  portend  things  to  come;  and,  instead  of  in* 
terpreters,  do  declare  to  men  beforehand  the  good  will  of  the  gods; 
whereas  the  other  stars  (not  being  of  the  number  of  the  planets) 
have  a  constant  ordinary  motion.     Future  events  (they  say)  are 
pointed  at  sometimes  by  their  rising,  and  sometimes  by  their  setting, 
and  at  other  times  by  their  colour,  as  may  be  experienced  by  those 
that  will  diligently  observe  it;  sometimes  foreshowing  hurricanes,  at 
other  times  tempestuous  rains,  and  then  again  exceeding  droughts* 
By  these,  they  say,  are  often  portended  the  appearance  of  comets> 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  earthquakes,  and  all  other  the  various 
changes  and  remarkable  effects  in  the  air,  boding  good  and  bad,  not 
only  to  nations  in  general,  but  to  kings  and  private  persons  in  parti- 
cular.   Under  the  course  of  these  planets,  they  say,  are  thirty  stars> 
which  they  call  counselling  gods,  half  of  whom  observe  what  is  done 
under  the  earth,  and  the  other  half  take  notice  of  the  actions  of  meq 
upon  the  earth,  and  what  is  transacted  in  the  heavens.    Once  every 
ten  days  space  (they  say)  one  of  the  highest  order  of  these  stars  des- 
cends to  them  that  are  of  the  lowest,  like  a  messenger  sent  from  them 
abpve;  and  then  again  another  ascends  from  those  below  to  them 
above,  and  that  this  is  their  constant  natural  motion  to  continue  for 
ever.    The  chief  of  these  gods,  they  say,  are  twelve  in  number,  to 
each  of  which  they  attribute  a  month,  and  one  sigh  of  the  twelve  in 
the  zodiac. 

Through  these  twelve  signs  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  other  five  pla* 
nets  run  their  course.  The  sun  in  a  year's  time,  and  the  moon  in  the 
space  of  a  month. 

To  every  of  the  planets  they  assign  their  own  proper  courses^ 
where  are  performed  variously  in  lesser  or  shorter  time  according  aa 
their  several  motions  are  quicker  or  slower.  These  stars,  they  say, 
have  a  great  influence  both  as  to  good  and  bad,  in  men^s  nativities; 
and  from  the  consideration  of  their  several  natures,  may  be  foreknown 
what  will  befal  men  afterwards.    As  they  foretold  things  to  cg^iie  tQ 
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other  kings  formerly,  so  they  did  to  Alexander,  who  conquered 
Darius,  and  to  his  successors  Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicanor;  and 
accordingly  things  fell  out  as  they  declared,  which  we  shall  relate 
jMoticularly  hereafter,  in  a  more  convenient  time,  Th^y  tell  likewise 
private  men  their  fortunes,  so  certainly,  that  those  who  have  found 
the  thing  true  by  experience,  have  esteemed  it  a  miracle,  and  above 
ihe  reach  of  man  to  perform.  Out  of  the  circle  of  the  zodiac  they 
deseribe  four-and -twenty  stars,  twelve  towards  the  north  pole,  and  as 
many  to  the  south. 

Those  wluch  we  see,  they  assign  to  the  living;  and  the  other,  that 
^  not  aj^ar,  they  conceive  are  constellations  for  the  dead;  and 
they  term  them  judges  of  all  things.  The  moon,  they  say,  is  in  the 
lowest  orb  ;  and. being  therefore  next  to  the  earth  (because  she  is  ao 
SBMill)  she  finishes  her  course,  in  a  Uttle  time,  not  throi^h  the  swift'^ 
ness  of  her  motion,  but  the  sbortnese  of  her  sphere.  lu  that  which 
they  aifirm,  that  she  has  but  a  bonrowed  light,  and  that  when  she  is 
eclipsed,  it  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  shadow  of  the  earthy 
they  agree  with  the  Grecians. 

Their  rnles^and  notions  concerning  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  but 
weak  and  mean,  which  they  dare  not  positively  foretel,  nor  fix  a 
eertUB  time  for  them.  They  have  likewise  opinions  concerning  the 
earth,  peculiar  to  themselves,  affirming  it  to  resemble  a  boat,  and  to 
be  hollow;  to  prove  which,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  fnimeoF 
the  world,  they  abound  in  arguments :  but  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  them,  we  conceive  would  be  a  thing  foreign  to.  our  history.  But 
this  any  man  may  justly  and  truly  say,  that  the  Chaldeans  far  exceed 
all  other  men  in  the  knowledge  of  astrology,  and  have  studied  it  most 
of  any  other  art  or  science.  But  the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  Chaldeans  say  those  of  their  profession  have  given  themselves 
to  the  study  of  this  natural  philosophy,  is  incredible;  for  wheo 
Alexander  was  in  Asia,  they  reckoned  up  four  hundred.and  seventy 
thousand  years  since  they  first  began  to  observe  the  motions  of  ^t lie 
stars.  But  lest  we  should  make  too  long  a  digression  from  our 
intended  design,  let  this  which  we  have  said,  concerning  the  Chal- 
deans suffice. 

Having  now  therefore  spoken  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  its 
translation  to  the  Medes,  we  shall  return  to  that  part  of  our  history 
from  whence  we  broke  offi 

Whereas  remarkable  authors  have  differed  among  themselves 
about  the  large  empire  of  the  Medes,  we  conceive  we  shall  not  stray 
from  the  duty  of  true  and  faithful  historians,  if  we  compare  the  diffe-* 
rent  relations  of  writers  one  with  another. 

Hfiodotus  indeed,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  says  that  the 
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Assyrians  were  conquered  by  the  Medes  after  they  had  held  the  em* 
pire  of  Asia  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  years :  that  thence,  tot 
«nany  ages  after,  there  was  no  one  king  that  had  the  sole  and  absolute 
•uthority  of  the  empire,  but  that  the  cities  in  erery  place  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  in  a  democratical  government.  At  length,  after  the 
coarse  of  many  years,  he  says  one  Cyaxares,  renowned  for  his  justice^ 
was  advanced  to  the  throne;  and  that  he  was  the  first  that  subdued 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  the  Medes,  and  gave  beginning  to  that 
empire;  whose  posterity  afterwards  brought  under  the  borderiQg 
countries,  and  enlarged  their  dominions,  and  continued  their  empire 
to  the  time  of  Astyages,  (who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  tb6 
Persians),  of  whom  we  shall  now  only  give  a  touch  in  shorty  and  shall 
treat  more  distinctly  and  particularly  hereailter,  when  we  come  to  the 
times  more  proper  for  this  purpose.  For  in  the  second  year  of  tha 
seventeenth  Olympiad  (as  Herodotus  says)  Cyaxares  was  elected  king 
by  the  Medes.  But  Ctesias  the  Cnidian,  who  was  later  than  Hero* 
dotus,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Cyrus's  expedition  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  (for  being  then  taken  prisoner,  for  his  skill  Iq 
physie,  he  was  taken  into  the  king's  favour,  and  continued  with  him 
in  great  honour  and  esteem  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years).  Out 
of  the  public  records  (in  which  the  Persians,  by  force  of  some  law 
made  for  that  purpose,  had  in  order  of  time  noted  and  registered  the 
ftutient  afiairs  and  things  done  in  the  kingdom)  he  industriously 
picked  out  every  thing  that  was  remarkable,  and  methodically  com* 
posed  them  into  an  history,  and  brought  tliem  over  into  Greece. 

In  this  history  he  declares^  that  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  all  Asia  was  under  the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  that  Arbace^j 
who  overcame  Sardanapalus,  (as  is  before  related),  was  sole  monarch  s 
and  that  after  he  had  reigned  eigbt-and-twenty  years,  his  son 
Mandauces  succeeded  him^  who  reigned  over  all  Asia  fifty  years. 
After  him  reigned  Sesarmus  thirty  years;  theu  Artius  fifty;  after 
whom  succeeded  Arbianes  two-and- twenty  years;  and  then  followed 
Arsseus,  who  reigned  forty  years.  In  his  time,  it  is  said,  a  great  war 
broke  out  between  the  Medes  and  the  Cadusians,  upon  the  occasions 
following.  One  Parsodes,  a  Persian, ,  for  his  valour,  prudence^ 
and  other  virtues,  was  a  man  highly  honoured,  and  dearly  beloved 
of'  the  king,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in-  the  king's 
council. 

This  man,  taking  some  ofience  at  a  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  by  the  king,  fled  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse 
to  the  Cadusians,  where  he  married  the  sister  of  the  most  potent  maa 
amongst  them :  and  not  only  rebelled  himself^  but  persuaded  the 
whole  nation  of  tlie  Cadusians  to  a  general-  revolt^  and  to  stand  up 
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for  their  liberties :  whereupon  he  was  presently  (upon  the  account  of 
his  noted  valour)  made  general  of  the  war.  And  now  bearing  that 
mighty  forces  were  preparing  against  him^  he  raised  no  less  than  two 
hundred  Jthousand  men  out  of  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  and 
pitched  his  camp  upon  the  borders  of  the  province;  and  though  king 
Arsssus  came  against  him  with  eight  hundred  thousand  men^  yet 
Parsodes  routed  him,  and  killed  above  fifty  thousand^  and  drove  the 
rest  out  of  the  country.  Upon  this  victory  he  was  so  honoured  and 
idmired,  that  the  inhabitants  forthwith  made  him  their  king;  after 
which  he  vexed  and  tired  out  Media,  with  continual  incursions,  and 
wasted  and  destroyed  all  places  round  about  him.  His  name  therefore 
being  grown  famous,  and  now  waxing  old,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  he  enjoined  his  successor  (with  the  denunciation  of 
most  dreadful  execrations)  never  to  make  peace  with  tlie  M edes,  and 
if  they  did,  he  wished  that  both  the  whole  nation  of  tlie  Cadusians, 
and  his  own  posterity,  might  be  rooted  out  and  perish  together.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Cadusians  were  ever  after  enemies  to  the  Medes, 
never  subject  to  their  kings,  till  Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the 
Persians. 

After  the  death  of  ArtsBUs,  Artynes  was  king  of  the  Medes,  and  reigned 
two-and-twenty  years;  after  him  Artibarnas  fourteen  years,  in  whose 
reign  the  Parthians  revolted  and  delivered  up  both  their  city  and  coun*^ 
try  into  the  hands  of  the  Sacfe;  whereupon  arose  a  war  between  the 
Sacse  and  the  Medes,  which  continued  many  years,  and  after  many  bat* 
ties  fought,  and  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  at  length  peace  was  made 
upon  these  conditions — ^That  the  Parthians  should  return  to  their  an* 
tient  subjection,  and  that  both  sides  should  quietly  enjoy  whatever  they 
did  before,  and  should  ever  after  be  friends  and  confederates.  Za- 
naraat  that  time  was  queen  of  the  Sac9,  a  woman  of  a  warlike  spirit^ 
far  exceeding  any  of  her  sex  among  the  SacsB  for  courage  and  activity 
in  martial  affairs.  For  this  nation  is  remarkable  for  brave-spirited 
women  that  use  to  go  out  to  the  wars  as  fellow*8oldiers  with  the  men; 
and  they  say  that  this  Virago  was '  extraordinarily  beautiful,  and 
admirable  for  courage  aqd  council  in  all  her  affairs.  For  she  con*> 
quered  the  neighbouring  princes  who  had  proudly  oppressed  the 
SaciB,  and  civilized  tlie  most  part  of  the  country,  and  built  many 
ckies,  and  every  way  improved  and  enriched  her  people;  and  there* 
fore  the  citizens,  after  her  death,  in  gratitude  for  the  many  advantages  • 
they  enjoyed  by  her,  and  to .  preserve  the  memory  of  her  virtues, 
boilt  for  her  a  sepulchre  for  higher  thaq  any  of  the  rest.  Fur  tbey 
reared  up  for  her  a  pyramid  triangular,  from  the  loundatioa  thre« 
fiirfengs  broad  on  every  side,  spiring  up  in  a  sharp  point  at  the  top  a 
liirlMg  ID  lieigbt.  They  placed  likewise  upon  her  tomb  a  Colossut 
Vol.  1.  No.  33.  s 
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in  gold  representing  her,  and  adored  her  as  a  demi-goddess,  and 
performed  all  other  things  with  more  state  and  grandeur  than  to  any 
of  her  predecessors. 

After  the  death  of  Astibara,  king  of  the  Medes,  who  died  old  in 
Ecbatana,  his  son  Apandas  (whcmi  the  Grecians  call  Astyages) 
succeeded,  who  being  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  the  empire 
devolved  upon  the  Persians.  Of  which  we  shall  write  distinctly  in 
its  pro])er  place. 

Having  therefore  said  enough  (as  we  conceive)  of  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  and  the  differences  among  writers  con-* 
cerning  them,  we  shall  pass  over  to  India,  and  give  a  particular 
account  of  things  said  to  be  done  there. 

India  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  one  side  lying  towards  the  east^ 
and  the  other  to  the  south,  environed  and  washed  by  the  great  ocean; 
that  side  on  the  north  is  divided  by  the  mountain  Hemodus  from 
Scythia,  where  the  Sacs  inhabit :  the  fourth  part  towards  the  wett^ 
is  bounded  with  the  river  Indus,  the  greatest  of  all  others  next  to  the 
river  Nile. 

The  whole  extent  of  India,  from  east  to  west,  is  eight-and -twenty 
thousand  furlongs ;  and  from  north  to  south  two  and  thirty  thousand 
furlongs.  The  extent  of  India  being  thus  very  large,  it  seems  most 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  lie  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
And  in  many  remote  parts  of  India,  the  sun  casts  no  shadow,  neither 
is  the  north  pole  seen  there  in 'the  night,  nor  any  of  the  constellatjon 
called  A  returns  in  the  utmost  parts;  and  for  this  reason^  they  say, 
the  shadows  bend  towards  the  south. 

The  mountains  of  India  abound  with  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and 
the  fields  every  where  clothed  with  fruits  of  the  earth,  full  of  pleasant 
plains,  watered  with  many  rivers;  so  that  the  country  bears  two  crops 
in  the  year.  It  breeds  likewise  divers  sorts  of  creatures,  both  volatile 
and  terrestrial,  for  strength  and  largeness  remarkable  above  othcrtM 
It  affords  plentiful  pastures  for  multitudes  of  mighty  elephants,  in 
so  much  as  those  kind  of  beasts  which  are  bred  there,  are  for  stronger 
than  those  in  Africa.  And  therefore  many  of  them  being  taken  in 
hunting,  and  inured  to  martial  exercises,  are  of  great  use  and 
advantage  to  them  for  the  obtaining  of  victories.  And  such  is  the 
plenty  there  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  that  the  men  are  taller  and  bigger 
than  any  elsewhere  i  and  the  air  is  so  pure,  and  the  water  so  clear 
and  wholesome,  that  by  the  help  of  these  natural  advantages,  the 
inhabitants  are  very  quick  and  ingenious  in  any  art  or  profession. 
As  the  earth  is  fruitful  in  the  producing  plenty  of  pleasant  fniiu,  so 
in  the  bowels  of  it  are  to  be  found  all  tofts  of  metala :  for  it  abounds 
in  mines  of  gold  and  silver^  brato,  iron^  and  tiBt  ud  licb^  iffaynll  «tf 
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other  things  useful  both  as  to  pleasure  and  profit,  and  likewise  for 
service  in  times  of  war.  Besides  corn,  abundance  of  millet  grows 
there,  being  richly  watered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers :  there  is 
likewise  great  store  of  all  sorts  of  pulse  and  rice,  and  that  wliich  they 
call  Bosphorus,  and  many  other  fruits  for  the  sustaining  of  man's 
life.  To  all  these  may  be  added  many  other  fruits  useful  for  food, 
and  likewise  as  many  fit  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  write  particularly.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  said, 
that  there  is  never  any  fiEunine  in  India,  or  want  of  victuals;  for  being 
that  the  land  there  bears  two  crops  every  year,  once  in  the  winter, 
about  the  time  of  wheat  seeding  among  other  nations,  and  the  other 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  rice,  bosphorus,  sesamus, 
and  millet  are  used  to  be  sown ;  at  both  these  times  the  Indians  reap 
very  plentiful  harvests.  And  if  one  harvest  happens  to  miss,  the 
other  is  sure  to  make  amends  for  it.  Besides  there  are  many  fruits 
which  grow  naturally  of  themselves,  and  the  marshes  afibrd  for  men's 
food,  abundance  of  roots  of  a  most  sweet  and  delicious  taste.  For  all 
the  fields  almost  of  the  whole  country  are  watered  in  summer  time 
with  the  sweet  waters  of  the  overflowing  rivers,  and  with  the  rains 
from  heaven,  which  fall  constantly  at  certain  times  every  year,  in  the 
summer;  and  the  roots  in  the  marshes  (especially  of  the  canes)  are 
perfectly  boiled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  are  laws,  likewise,  in 
India,  which  conduce  much  to  the  preventing  of  famine  among 
them.  Amongst  other  people,  by  'devastations  in  time  of  war  the 
laud  lies  untilled;  but  amongst  the  Indians,  husbandmen  (as  sacred) 
are  never  touched,  so  that  though  the  armies  fight  and  engage  evea 
under  their  very  nosea,  yet  they  are  never  in  the  least  prejudiced. 
For  tliough  the  armies  on  both  sides  slaughter  one  another,  yet  they 
never  hurt  the  husbandman,  as  one  who  is  a  servant  for  the  common 
good  and  advantage  of  them  all;  neither  do  they  burn  their  enemy's 
country,  or  cut  down  their  trees  or  plants. 

Moreover,  in  India  are  many  great  navigable  rivers  which  descend 
into  the  plains  from  the  mountains  in  the  northern  parts,  (where  they 
have  their  spring-heads)  and  at  length  all  meet  together  and  fall  into 
the  river  Ganges,  which  is  thirty  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  takes  its 
course  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  so  empties  itself  into  the 
main  ocean,  passing  by  in  its  course  the  nation  of  the  Gandarides 
lying  on  the  east,  where  are  bred  multitudes  of  most  monstrous  ele- 
phants. No  foreign  king  hitherto  ever  conquered  that  part  of  the 
country,  aU  strangers  dreading  the  number  and  strength  of  those 
creatures.  Even  Alexander  himself,  who  conquered  all  Asia  besides, 
left  only  the  Gandarides  untouched.  For  when  he  came  with  his 
whole  (irmy  as  &r  as  to  the  river  Ganges^  and  bad  subdued  all  tba 
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Indians  behind  him,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  Gandarides 
bad  four  thousand  elephants  fitted  and  completely  furnished  for  war^ 
be  wholly  desisted  the  further  prosecution  of  his  design  against  thank 
Much  like  to  the  river  Ganges  is  that  called  Indus,  i^ich  ruiu  with 
a  swift  course  likewise  from  the  north,  and  falls  into  the  ocean,  and 
divides  India  from  the  rest  of  Asia;  and  in  its  course  through  wide 
and  spacious  plains  takes  in  many  navigable  rivers,  amongst  which 
the  most  famons  are  Hipanis,  Hydaspes,  and  Arcesinea.  There 
are  many  other  rivers  also  which  pass  through  several  parts  of  Indhi 
which  enrich  the  country  with  pleasant  gardens,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits. 

The  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  this  country  give  thb  reason 
why  there  arc  so  many  rivers,  and  such  plenty  of  water  in  India* 
They  say  that  thf  adjacent  countries,  the  Scythians,  Bactriana,  and 
Arianians,  lie  higher  than  India,  whence,  (from  good  reason)  they 
conclude  that  the  rains  flowing  down  by  degrees  into  the  lower  coun- 
tries, so  water  them  that  they  make  many  large  rivers :  but  above  all 
the  other  rivers  of  India,  that  they  call  Silla  (which  springs  from  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name)  has  a  peculiar  property:  for  this  only  of 
all  the  others,  will  not  admit  any  thing  thrown  into  it  to  swim,  but  in 
a  wonderful  manner  swallows  up  every  thing,  and  forceably  draws  it 
to  the  bottom. 

Moreover  India  being  of  the  largest  extent  of  all  others,  by  far,  is 
inhabited  by  many  diflerent  nations  (of  whom  none  are  foreigners, 
but  all  natural  inhabitants) :  ^and  they  say  that  no  strangers  ever 
planted  amongst  them,  nor  they  themselves  ever  sent  forth  any 
colonies  into  otiicr  countries;  and  they  tell  stories  that  anti^ntly  the 
inhabitants  fed  only  upon  herbs  and  roots  that  grow  in  the  fields,  and 
clothed  themselves  with  wild  beast's  skins,  as  the  Grecians  did;  and 
that  arts  and  other  things  conducing  to  the  well-being  of  man's  life 
were  found  out  by  degrees,  necessity  pressing  upon  a  creature  that 
was  rational  and  ingenious,  and  had  likewise  the  further  helps  and 
advantages  of  hands,  speech,  and  quickness  of  invention  to  find  out 
ways  to  relieve  himself. 

Some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Indians  have  given  an  account  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  country,  of  which  it  is  our  part  here  to  say 
something  in  short. 

They  say,  that  <  in  antient  time,  when  men  lived  scattered  and 
dispersed  here  and  there,  Bacchus,  with  a  great  army  from  the  west, 
overran  all  India,  which  at  that  time  had  no  considerable  city  in  it 
able  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  that  a  plague  (through  the  violent 
and  parching  heat)  destroying  many  of  bis  soldiers,  they  say,  that 
prudent  general  drew  his  army  out  of  the  plains  to  the  tops  of  the 
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mountains)  where  (by  means  of  the  cool  blasts  of  the  refreshing  air, 
and  drinking  of  the  spring-waters  there  at  hand)  they  were  restored 
to  their  farmer  health;  and  that  the  place  where  his  army  was  thus 
recovered)  was  called  the  Thigh;  hence  the  Grecians  frame  a  story^ 
of  this  god  to  this  day,  that  Bacchus  was  bred  in  the  Thigh.  After- 
wards (they  say)  he  diligently  employed  himself  in  sowing  and  plant- 
ing divers  fruit-trees^  and  imparted  the  art  to  the  Indians^  and  found 
oat  the  use  of  wine,  and  other  things  conducing  to  the  comfort  of 
man's  life.  He  built  likewise  stately  cities^  and  removed  the  villages 
to  more  commodious  situations;  and  instituted  the  manner  of  divine 
worship^  and  made  laws,  and  set  up  courts  of  justice;  and  at  last^ 
for  the  many  excellent  inventions  imparted  to  the  Indians,  he  was 
esteeemed  as  a  god,  and  obtained  immortal  honours.  They  report 
that  he  had  a  regiment  of  women  in  his  army,  and  that  in  the  heat  of 
battle  he  made  use  of  timbrels  and  cymbals,  the  trumpet  being  not 
at  that  time  found  out :  and  that  after  he  had  reigned  over  all  India 
for  the  space  of  two-and-fifty  years,  he  died  of  extreme  old  age,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  sons,  who  enjoyed  it,  apd  their  posterity  after 
them,  successively,  till  many  ages  after  the  regal  authority  was  abro- 
gated, and  the  cities  were  governed  by  a  democracy.  These  are  the 
things  related  of  Bacchus  and  his  posterity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  India. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  Hercules  ^^as  born  amongst  them,  and, 
like  the  Greeks,  furnish  him  with  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin;  and  for 
strength  and  courage  that  he  excelledall  other  men,  and  cleared  both 
sea  and  land  of  monsters  and  wild  beasts :  that  of  many  wives  he  be- 
gat many  sons,  but  only  one  daughter.  Amongst  these  sons,  when 
they  were  grown  up,  he  divided  India  into  equal  parts,  and  appointed 
ttich  to  be  king  over  their  several  shares,  allotting  likewise  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  carefully  brought  up  under 
his  own  eye.  It  is  said  tliat  he  built  many  cities,  the  most  famous  of 
|,^y,^  which  is  called  Pal ibothra,  in  which  he  built  a  stately  palace,  and 
planted  it  with  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  and  fortified  it  round 
with  deep  trenches,  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  And  at  length 
after  his  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god.  His  posterity  reigned  for 
many  ages  together,  and  performed  many  noble  actions;  but  never 
made  any  foreign  expeditions,  or  sent  forth  any  colonies  into  other 
parts;  and  though  that  after  the  course  of  many  years  most  of  the 
cities  reduced  themselves  under  the  power  of  a  democratical  govern- 
ment, yet  there  were  some  of  the  Indians  that  flourished  under  a 
monarchy,  till  the  very  time  that  Alexander  invaded  that  country. 
Although  the  Indians  have  laws  peculiar  to  themselves^  difiering 
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from  all  other  people^  yet  one  especially  is  most  remarkable^  instituted 
by  their  antient  philosophers,  which  is  this : 

It  is  an  established  law-^TIiat  none  amongst  them  should  b^  m 
servant;  but  that  every  one  being  free,  all  should  be  honoured  witb 
equal  respect :  for  they  that  know  that  they  are  neither  to  be  superior 
ni^  inferior  to  any,  are  ready  to  undergo  all  the  shocks  of  fortune  witb 
courage  and  resolution.  For  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  make  laws  for  ta 
equality  amongst  all^  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  order  inequality  of 
estates. 

AH  the  people  of  India  are  divided  into  seven  ranks;  the  first  is 
philosophers,  who  are  least  in  number,  but  chiefest  in  esteem:  for 
they  are  free  from  all  public  offices ;  and  are  neither  subject  them- 
selves to  any,  nor  any  subject  to  them.  Yet  they  are  made  use  of  bf 
their  friends  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them  while  they  are  alive,  and  to 
perform  the  solemn  exequies  at  their  funerals  when  they  are  dead,  at 
persons  who  are  greatly  beloved  of  the  gods,  and  skilful  in  matters 
jelating  to  the  aflkirs  of  the  dead  in  the  shades  below;  for  which  piece 
of  service  they  are  highly  honoured,  and  presented  with  many  rich 
gifts:  especially  they  much  advantage  the  Indians  in  general,. at  sudi 
times  as  being  admitted  into  the  public  assemblies,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  they  foretel  droughts,  rains,  winds,  and  diseases,  and 
other  things  convenient  and  useful  for  the  auditors  to  be  informed  of; 
fpr  so,  both  king  and  people  being  forewarned  of  things  to  come^ 
provide  against  tlicro,  and  always  prepare  something  or  other  that 
jnay  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  such  cases. 

And  if  any  of  the  philosophers  prove  afterwards  to  be  mistaken  in 
liis  prognostication,  he  undergoes  no  other  punishment,  save  only 
that  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  and  b  to  be  silent  ever  after  while  he  lives. 

The  second  rank  or  tribe  is  of  the  husbandmen  ;  these  are  more  ia 
number  than  any  of  the  rest:  these  likewise  are  free  from  the  militia^ 
and  all  public  offices,  and  spend  all  their  time  and  care  about  tilling 
and  improving  the  lands. 

No  enemy  ever  does  them  any  prejudice;  but  out  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  common  good,  forbear  to  injure  them  in  the  least  degree;  and 
therefore,  the  land  being  never  spoiled  nor  wasted,  yields  its  fruits  iq 
great  abundance,  and  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  victuals 
and  all  other  provision.  The  husbandipen  live  in  the  fields  with  their 
wives  and  children;  and  never  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  the  cities* 
They  pay  the  king  his  tribute  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground:  for  al( 
the  land  of  India  belongs  to  the  king,  and  no  private  man  has  any 
land  of  his  own.  Besides  the  trihutCi  the  fourth  |iart  of  the  fruits  s^e 
paid  to  the  king. 
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The  third  tribe  comprehended  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  and 
tSX  sorts  of  feeders  of  cattle;  and  these  neither  lived  in  the  cities  nor 
Tillages^  but  in  tents^  and  by  hunting  cleared  the  land  both  of  wild 
beasts  and  hurtful  birds;  and  by  this  exercise  all  India  was  freed  from 
ravenous  creatures  which  abounded  in  the  country,  both  birds  and 
wild  beasts  of  all  sorts^  that  eat  up  and  devoured  the  seed  and  fruits 
of  the  husbandman. 

The  fourth  class  and  order  of  men  amongst  them  was  made  up 
of  the  mechanics,  some  of  whom  were  employed  in  making  of  arms, 
and  others  of  tools  for  tillage  and  husbandry,  and  other  serviceable 
utensils.  This  order  is  not  only  free  from  all  taxes  and  impo* 
sitions,  but  is  allowed  a  yearly  proportion  of  corn  out  of  the  king^^ 
granaries. 

The  fifth  is  the  militia  {the  second  for  number)  who  in  times  of 
peace  live  idle  lives,  and  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  their  pleasures. 
All  the  soldiers,  with  the  war-horses  and  elephants,  are  kept  and 
maintained  out  of  the  king's  treasury. 

The  sixth  tribe  are  the  ephori,  who  are  the  inquisitors,  and  have  t^. 
diligent  and  observant  eye  upon  every  thing  that  is  done  throughout 
all  India,  and  upon  any  discovery  inform  the  king  of  what  tiiej 
know;  and  when  there  is  no  king,  the  princes  and  principal  ministers 
of  state. 

In  the  seventh  rank  are  reckoned  the  senators,  such  as  have  place 
in  the  great  and  general  councils :  these  are  the  fewest  in  number, 
but  of  greatest  dignity  for  their  birth,  and  highest  esteem  for  tlieir 
wisdom  and  prudence.  Out  of  these  are  chosen  the  king's  privy^ 
council,  governors  of  provinces,  judges,  generals  of  armies  in  tim^ 
of  war,  and  other  principal  officers. 

These  are  the  parts  into  which  almost  all  India  is  divided. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  marry  out  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  ber 
longs,  nor  to  exercise  any  other  trade  or  calling  than  that  wherein  hf 
has  been  bred  up,  as  for  a  soldier  to  employ  himself  In  husbandry,  Cf 
for  an  artificer  to  turn  philosopher. 

India  breeds  the  largest,  most  oourageous,  and  strongest  ejephantf 
of  any  other  place.  This  creature  does  not  couple  with  the  female 
in  any  strange  or  unusual  manner  (as  some  say)  but  as  horses  and  all 
other  four-footed  beasts.  They  go  with  young  at  the  least  sixteen 
months,  at  the  most  eighteen.  They  bring  forth,  for  the  must  part 
(like  mares)  but  one  at  a  time,  which  the  dam  suckles  till  it  be  six 
years  old. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  very  long;   the  oldest  attain  to  two 
hundred  years. 
.  In  India  there  are  magistrates  appointed  to  take  care  of  strangers. 
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to  see  that  no  injaiy  be  offered  them;  aod  if  any  of  them  be  sick^ 
these  magistrates  provide  physicians^  and  in  all  other  respects  are 
very  careful  of  them;  and  if  they  die»  they  bury  them;  and  whtteTey 
goods  or  monies  they  leave  behind,  they  give  it  to  their  kindredU 

Their  judges  are  very  diligent  in  deciding  suits  brought  bcfortt 

them;  and  severely  punish  offenders.    But  thb  short  account  ahaU 

^i  ^j  suiBce  concerning  India  and  its  antiquities.    And  now  we  shall  say 

something  particularly  of  the  Scythians^  which  border  upoo  the 

other. 

The  Scytiiians  antiently  enjoyed  but  a  small  tract  of  groond 
but  (through  their  valour)  growing  stronger  by  degrees,  they  enlai^ged* 
their  dominion  far  and  near,  and  attained  at  last  to  a  vast  and  glorious 
empire. 

At  the  first  a  very  few  of  them,  and  those  very  despicable  for  their 
mean  original,  seated  themselves  near  to  the  river  Araxes.  Afterwards 
one  of  their  antient  kings,  who  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  skilful  ia 
arms,  gained  to  their  country,  all  the  mountainous  parts  as  far  as  to 
mount  Caucasus,  and  all  the  champaign  country,  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  lake  Meotis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  plain  to  the  river  Tanais.  Then 
they  tell  a  story,  that  a  virgin  was  born  among  them  of  the  earth,  of 
the  shape  of  a  woman  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  of  a  viper^down* 
wards:  and  that  Jupiter  begot  of  her  a  son  called  Scythes;  theysay^ 
that  from  this  prince  (being  more  eminent  than  any  of  his  ancestors) 
the  people  were  called  Scythians:  there  were  two  brothers  that 
descended  from  this  king,  that  were  remarkable  for  valour,  the  one 
called  Pal  us  and  the  other  Napas.  These  two  brothers,  after  many 
glorious  actions  done  by  them,  divided  the  country  between  them^ 
and  from  their  own  names  called  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  Pdians^ 
and  the  other  Napians. 

Some  time  afterwards  their  posterity  becoming  famous  and  emi- 
nent for  valour  and  martial  afiairs,  subdued  many  territories  beyond 
Tanais. 

Then  turning  their  arms  the  other  way,  they  led  tlieir  forces  as  far 
as  to  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  having  subdued  many  nations  lying 
between,  they  enlarged  the  empire  of  the  Scythians  as  far  as  to  the 
eastern  ocean  one  way,  and  to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  lake  of  MsBotis 
another. 

,  This  nation  prospered  still  more  and  more,  and  had  kings  that 
were  very  famous;  from  whom  the  Sacans,  the  Massageties,  and  the 
Arimaspanis,  and  many  others  called  by  otlier  names  derive  their 
origin.  Amongst  others,  there  were  two  remarkable  colonies  that 
were  drawn  out  of  the  conquered  nations  by  those  kings;  the  ons 
they  brought  out  of  Assyria^  and  settled  in  tbe  country  lying  between 
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PaphlagoDiaandt^ODtus;  the  other  out  of  Media,  which  they  placed 
near  the  river  Tanais,  which  people  are  called  Sauromatians,  who 
many  years  after,  increasing  in  number  and  power,  wasting  the 
greatest  part  of  Scythia,  and  rooting  out  all  that  they  conquered) 
totally  ruinated  the  whole  nation.  Afterwards,  the  royal  line 
falling,  they  say,  women  remarkable  for  courage  and  strength  of 
body,  reigned  instead  of  kings.  For  in  these  nations,  women,  like 
men,  are  trained  up  for  the  wars,  being  nothing  inferior  to  men  for 
courage. 

Henceforward  many  and  great  things  were  done  by  famous  women, 
not  only  in  Scythia,  but  in  tlie  neighbouring  nations.  For  when 
Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  his  age,  led  a 
mighty  army  into  Scythia,  the  queen  of  Scythia  routed  the  Persian 
army,  and  taking  Cyrus  himself  in  the  battle  prisoner,  afterwards 
crucified  him.  And  such  was  the  valour  of  the  Amazons,  after  they 
had  thus  strengthened  themselves,  that  they  not  only  overran  their 
neighbours,  but  conquered  a  great  part  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  since  now  we  have  begun  to  speak  of  the  Amazons,  we  conceive 
it  not  impertinent  if  we  here  relate  cursorily,  those  things  concerning 
them,  which  for  the  strangeness  of  the  matter  may  seem  to  resemble 
romantic  fables. 

There  was  heretofore  a  potent  nation  seated  upon  the  river  Ther*  V 
modon,  governed  always  by  women,  as  their  queens;  in  which  the 
women,  like  men,  managed  all  their  martial  affairs.  Amongst  these 
female  princes  they  say  there  was  one  that  excelled  all  the  rest  for 
strength  and  valour,  who  got  together  an  army  of  women,.and  having 
trained  them  up  in  martial  discipline,  first  subdued  some  of  her 
neighbouring  nations 3  afterwards,  by  her  valour  growing  more  famed 
and  renowned,  she  led  her  army  against  the  rest,  and  fortune  favouring 
her  arms,  she  was  so  puffed  up,  that  she  called  herself  the  daughter 
of  Mars,  and  ordered  the  men  to  spin  wool,  and  do  the  women's 
work  within  doors. 

She  made  laws  also,  whereby  she  enjoined  the  women  to  go  forth 
to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be  as  slaves,  and  do  all  the  servile  work 
at  home.  Therefore,  when  any  male  child  was  born,  they  broke  their 
thighs  and  arms,  to  render  them  useless  and  unfit  for  war:  and  as  to 
the  females,  they  seared  off  the  right  breast,  lest  it  should  be  a  hin^ 
derance  to  them  in  fight :  and  hence  they  were  called  Amazons.  At 
length,  grown  eminent  for  policy  and  skill  in  military  affairs,  she  built 
a  large  city  called  Themiscyra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon, 
and  beautified  it  with  a  stately  palace.  She  was  very  exact  in  mar- 
tial discipline,  and  keeping  good  order:  she  first  conquered  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Tauais;  and  having 
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performed  all  these  noble  exploits,  (they  say),  in  a  battle  she  after- 
wards fought,* (having  first  signalized  her  valour),  she  ended  her  days 
like  an  hero.  Upon  her  death  her  daughter  succeeded  her  in  the 
kingdom,  who,  imitating  her  mother's  valour,  in  some  exploits 
excelled  her:  for  she  caused  the  girls  from  their  very  infancy^  to  be 
exercised  in  hunting,  and  daily  trained  up  in  martial  discipline. 
Then  she  instituted  solemn  festivals  ^nd  sacrifices  to  be  ofifered  to 
Mars  and  Diana,  called  Tauropoli.  She  advanced  her  arms  beyond 
Tanais,  and  brought  under  all  the  nations  as  far  as  to  Thrace.  Then, 
returning  to  her  own  country  with  a  rich  booty,  she  erected  stately 
temples  to  those  deities  before  mentioned,  and  gained  the  hearts  of 
her  subjects  by  her  easy  and  gentle  government.  Afterwards  she 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  added  a  great  part  of  Asia  to  her  dominion,  and  extended 
her  arms  as  far  as  to  Syria. 

After  her  death,  the  crown  descended  still  to  the  next  of  kin,  and 
every  one  in  their  time  governed  with  great  commendation,  and  ad« 
vahced  the  honour  and  renown  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons. 

Many  ages  after  (the  fame  and  renown  of  the  Amazons  being 
spread  abroad  all  the  world  over)  they  say,  that  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  was  enjoined  by  Eurysthcus  to  fight  Hippolyte, 
the  Amazon  queen,  and  to  strip  her  of  her  belt.  Upon  which  he 
made  war  upon  the  Amazons,  and  in  a  great  battle  routed  them,  and 
took  Flippolyte,  and  her  belt  together,  which  so  weakened  them,  that 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  knowing  their  low  condition,  despised 
them ;  and  remembering  what  ruin  and  destruction  they  had  formerly 
made  amongst  them,  so  wasted  them  with  continual  war,  that  not  so 
much  as  the  name  of  Amnzons  is  now  to  be  found  any  where  in  the 
world.  For  a  few  years  atier  Herculcs's  time,  the  Trojan  war  broke 
forth,  at  which  time  Penthesilea,  queen  of  those  Amazons  that  were 
left,  and  daughter  of  Mars,  having  committed  a  cruel  murder  among 
her  own  people,  for  the  horridnessof  the  fact  fled,  and  after  the  death 
of  Hector,  brought  aid  to  the  Trojans;  and  though  she  bravely 
behaved  herself,  and  killed  many  of  the  Greeks,  yet  at  last  she  was 
slain  by  Achilles,  and  so  in  heroic  actions  ended  her  days.  This, 
tlieysay,  was  the  last  queen  of  the  Amazons,  a  bnive -spirited  woman, 
after  whom  the  nation  (growing  by  degrees  weaker  and  weaker)  was 
at  length  wholly  extinct :  so  that  these  later  ages  look  upon  all  those 
old  stories  concerning  the  valiant  acts  of  the  Amazons,  to  be  but 
mere  fictions  and  fables.  Now,  since  we  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  it  is  convenient  to  observe  something  relating 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hyperboreans. 

Amongst  them  that  have  written  old  stories  much  like  &bles^ 
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Hecateus  and  some  others  say,  that  there  is  an  island  in  the  ocean 
over  against  Gaul,  (as  big  as  Sicily)  under  the  arctic  pole,  wljcre  the 
Hyperboreans  inhabit;  so  called,  because  they  lie  beyond  the  breezes 
of  the  north  wind.  That  the  soil  here  is  very  rich,  and  very  fruitful; 
and  the  climate  temperate,  insomuch  as  there  are  two  crops  in  the 
year. 

They  say  that  Latona  was  bom  here,  and  therefore,  that  they  wor-r 
ship  Apollo  above  all  other  gods;  and  because  they  are  daily  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  this  god,  and  ascribing  to  him  the  highest  honours^ 
they  say  that  these  inhabitants  demean  themselves^  as  if  they  were 
Apollo's  priests,  who  has  there  a  stately  grove  and  renowned  temple^ 
of  a  round  form,  beautified  with  many  rich  gifts.  That  there  is  a  city 
likewise  consecrated  to  this  god,  whose  citizens  are  roost  of  them 
harpers,  who,  playing  on  the  harp,  chant  sacred  hymns  to  Apollo  in 
the  temple,  setting  forth  his  glorious  acts.  The  Hyperboreans  use 
their  own  natural  language;  but  of  long  and  antient  time  have  had  a 
special  kindness  for  the  Grecians,  and  more  especially  for  the  Athe- 
nians and  them  of  Delos.  And  that  some  of  the  Grecians  passed 
over  to  the  Hyperlioreans,  and  left  behind  them  divers  presents,  in* 
scribed  with  Greek  characters;  and  that  Abaris  formerly  travelled 
thence  into  Greece,  and  renewed  the  antient  league  of  friendship  with 
the  Delians. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  the  moon  in  this  island  seems  as  if  it 
were  near  to  the  earth,  and  represents  in  the  face  of  it  excrescences 
like  spots  in  the  earth.  And  that  Apollo  once  in  nineteen  years 
comes  into  the  island;  in  which  space  of  time  the  stars  perform  their 
courses,  and  return  to  the  same  point;  and  therefore  the  Greeks  call 
the  revolution  of  nineteen  years  the  Great  Year.  At  this  time  of  his 
appearance  (they  say)  that  he  plays  upon  the  harps,  and  sings  and 
dances  all  the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  solacing  himself  with  the  praises  of  his  own  successful  ad* 
ventures.  The  sovereignty  of  this  city,  and  the  care  of  the  temple 
(they  say)  belongs  to  the  Boreades,  the  posterity  of  Boreas,  who  hold 
the  principality  by  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  that  ancestor. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  description  of  Arabia  the  Desert y  Happy ^  Sfc.  Metals^  precious 
stones  J  beasts,  Sfc.  A  description  of  Taprobane  in  tfie  Southern 
Ocean,  noiv  called  Ceylon,  or  Zeilan.  lite  strange  things  there. 
How  discovered  by  lambulus. 

HAVING  now  finished  these  foregoing  relations^  we  shall  bend  otir 
discourse  to  the  other  parts  of  Asia  not  yet  spoken  of,  and  chiefly  to 
Arabia. 

This  country  is  situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  divided 
into  several  nations.  On  the  east,  the  Arabians  called  the  Nabatheans 
inhabit  a  tract  partly  desert,  and  in  other  parts  without  water,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  it  that  bears  any  fruit;  and  therefore  the  inlia- 
bitants  live  by  robbing  and  stealing;  and,  for  that  end  roving  up  and 
down  the  countries  far  and  near,  they  vex  the  inhabitants  with  their 
continual  incursions  and  robberies,  it  being  a  very  difEcult  matter  to 
subdue  them.  For  in  the  dry  country  they  have  wells  dug  in  con- 
venient places,  unknown  to  strangers,  whither  they  fly  for  refuge,  and 
are  safe:  for,  knowing  where  the  waters  lie  hid  and  private,  upon 
opening  of  the  wells  they  are  largely  supplied;  but  strangers  who 
pursue  them  (unacquainted  with  those  fountains)  either  perish  for 
thirst,  01",  falling  into  many  other  disasters,  and  quite  tired  out, 
scarcely  ever  return  home :  and  therefore  these  Arabians  (being  that 
/  they  are  not  to  be  conquered)  are  never  enslaved,  nor  ever  adnrit  anjr 
;  foreign  prince  over  them,  but  preserve  themselves  continually  id  per- 
fect liberty;  and  therefore  neither  the  Assyrians  antiently,  nor  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  nor  the  very  Macedonians  themselves,  were  ever 
able  to  conquer  them;  w*ho,  though  they  often  marched  with  great 
armies  against  them,  yet  they  ever  failed  in  their  designs. 

In  the  country  of  the  Nabatheans,  there  is  a  rock  strongly  fortified, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  but  one  way,  through  which  a  few  only 
at  a  time  mount  up  to  cast  down  their  fardels.  There  is  likewise  a 
large  mere  which,  produces  brimstone,  from  whence  they  raise  no 
small  revenue:  it  is  five  hundred  furlongs  in  length,  and  sixty  in 
breadth:  the  water,  for  smell,  stinks,  and  is- bitter  in  taste,  so  that 
neither  fish,  nor  any  other  living  thing  using  the  water,  can  live  there. 
There  are,  indeed,  great  rivers  whose  waters  are  exceeding  sweet, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  lake,  and  yet  it  stinks  notwith- 
standing. Every  year  the  brimstone  rises  up  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
mere,  some  pieces  two,  and  others  three  plethras  square  in  quantity 
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The  greater  pieces  the  inhabitants  call  bulls,  and  the  lesser  calfs. 
When  the  brimstone  swims  upon  the  water^  it  represents  at  a  distance 
the  form  of  an  island.  There  are  apparent  signs  of  casting  up  of  the 
brimstone  twenty  days  before;  for,  every  where  round  the  lake,  for 
many  furlongs  distant,  a  steam  arises,  with  a  stinking  smell,  and  all 
gold,  silver,  or  brass  near  those  places,  change  their  natural  colour; 
but  return  to  their  former  when  all  the  brimstone  is  exhaled.  And 
inasmuch  as  all  places  near  adjoining  are  corrupted  with  a  fire  and 
stinking  stench,  it  infects  men's  bodies  with  diseases,  and  shortens 
their  days.  However,  this  region  abounds  with  palm-trees,  because 
it  is  watered  with  wholesome  rivers  and  springs.  In  a  valley  there- 
abouts grows  that  which  they  call  balsam:  whence  they  gain  a 
plentiful  revenue,  in  regard  this  plant  grows  in  no  other  parts  of  the 
world;  which  affords  likewise  excellent  medicines  for  the  use  of  the 
physician. 

Tlie  other  Arabia,  adjoining  to  this  barren  and  dry  country  Arabia, 
so  far  excels  it,  that  for  its  fruitfulness  and  plenty  of  all  other  good 
things,  it  is  called  Arabia  the  Happy.  It  plentifully  produces  ca- 
lamus and  mastick,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  and  breathes  out  all  sorts 
of  fragrant  smells  from  the  trees,  and  abounds  with  divers  kinds  of 
sweet  gums,  which  distil  from  them^  The  farthest  parts  likewise  of 
Arabia  produce  myrrh  and  frankincense,  (so  grateful  to  the  gods), 
which  is  carried  all  the  world  over. 

Upon  the  mountains  grow  in  abundance  not  only  firs  and  pine- 
trees,  but  tall  cedars,  junipers,  and  the  tree  called  Agyreus;  and 
many  other  fruitful  plants,  which  yield  not  only  a  pleasant  taste,  but 
a  most  sweet  and  delicious  smell  to  those  that  come  near  them.  The 
very  nature  of  the  soil  itself  is  odoriferous  and  useful  for  sweet  per- 
fiunes;  and  therefore  iu  some  places  of  Arabia,  in  digging  of  the 
ground,  they  find  sweet-scented  veins  of  stone  metal,  which  furnish 
the  inhabitants  with  large  quarries,  who  build  houses  of  the  stone  cut 
out  of  these  delphs;  and  when  the  rain  falls  upon  them,  the  metal  in 
the  stone  melts,  and  runs  within  the  joints  of  the  building,  and  so 
binds  all  together,  that  the  wall  seems  to  be  all  of  one  piece.  In 
Arabia  are  found  mines  of  pure  gold,  called  gold  without  fire;  for  it 
is  not  extracted  out  of  the  little  pieces  of  drossy  metal  by  melting  in 
the  fire,  as  in  other  places,  but  it  is  pure  and  refined  at  the  first  dig- 
ging it  out  of  the  earth,  every  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  chesnut, 
and  of  so  bright  and  glorious  a  colour,  that  this  gold  adds  an  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  lustre  to  the  most  precious  stones  tliat  are  set 
in  it. 

Arabia  is  so  rich  in  all  sorts  of  cattle,  that  many  provinces  (em- 
ploying themselves  only  as  herdsmen  and  shepherds)  live  fully  and 
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contentedly  without  the  use  of  corn.  That  part  joining  upon 
breeds  vast  multitudes  of  exceeding  great  wild  beasts  j  for  the  lioDS 
and  leopards  here  are  far  more  numerous,  and  larger  and  stronger 
than  any  in  Africa;  to  which  may  be  added  those  they  call  the  Baby- 
lonian tigers.  It  produces^  likewise,  beasts  of  a  double  nature  and 
mixed  shape;  amongst  whom  are  those  that  are  called  Struthocameli^ 
who  have  the  shape  both  of  a  camel  and  an  ostrich.  For  in  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies  they  are  as  big  as  a  camel  newly  foaled,  having  upon 
their  heads  small  hairs  and  great  and  black  eyes;  in  shape  and  colour 
they  are  like  to  camels,  having  long  necks,  and  very  short  beaks 
turning  inwards,  and  sharp  at  the  point;  they  have  wings  also  of  soft 
and  hairy  feathers;  they  are  supported  with  two  strong  thighs,  and 
are  cloven  hoofed,  so  that  this  creature  seems  to  be  both  terrestrial 
and  volatile,  a  land-beast  and  a  bird :  but  being  not  able  to  fly^  by 
reason  of  the  bulk  of  her  body,  slie  runs  upon  the  ground  as  swift  as 
if  she  flew  in  the  air;  and  when  she  is  pursued  by  horsemen,  with 
her  feet  she  hurls  the  stones  that  are  under  her  with  that  force  as  if 
they  were  sent  out  of  a  sling,  and  many  times  kills  the  pursuers  with 
the  blows  and  strokes  they  receive.  When  she  is  near  being  taken, 
she  thrusts  her  head  under  a  shrub  or  some  such  like  cover;  not  (as 
some  suppose)  through  folly  and  blockishness,  as  if  she  would  not  see 
any  pursuers,  or  be  seen  of  them,  but  because  her  head  is  the  ten- 
derest  part  of  her  body,  she  seeks  to  secure  that  part  all  manner  of  ways 
she  can ;  for  nature  teaches  all  creatures  to  seek  not  only  to  preserve 
themselves,  but  their  kind ;  through  a  natural  instincjt  and  love  of 
life  prompting  them  to  perpetuate  their  species  by  a  constant  propil*» 
gation. 
J  )  Those  creatures  called  Camelcopards  partake  of  both  kinds,  as  is 

denoted  by  their  name.  They  are,  indeed,  less  than  camels,  and 
lower  crested ;  but  in  their  heads  and  eyes  like  unto  leopards:  in 
the  bunch  upon  their  backs  they  resemble  camels;  but  in  colour, 
hair,  and  in  the  length  of  their  tails,  they  are  in  nature  leopards. 

There  are  likewise  bred  tragelaphi  and  buffels,  and  many  other 
creatures  of  a  double  shape,  partaking  of  several  natures;  which 
would  require  a  long  discourse  to  describe  every  one  of  them  parti- 
cularly. For  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive  that  by  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  sun  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  world,  many  sorts  of 
wonderful  creatures  are  there  bred.  And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that 
there  are  crocodiles  and  river-horses  in  Egypt;  and  great  numbers 
and  divers  sorts  of  elephants,  serpents,  and  other  beasts,  and  (amongst 
the  rest)  dragons  of  an  unusual  bigness  and  fierceness  in  Ethiopia 
and  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  there  are 
elephants  in  India  more  than  elsewhere  for  their  number^  and  excel-* 
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ling  all  others  in  strength  and  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  In  these 
parts  also  are  produced,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  not  only  several 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  but  divers  sorts  of  precious  stones,  commend- 
able both  for  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  their  sparkling  lustre 
and  beauty. 

Crystal  (they  say)  is  produced  of  the  purest  water,  congealed  and 
hardened,  not  by  cold,  but  by  the  pow^r  of  the  sun;  so  that  it  con- 
tinues for  ever,  and  receives  many  shapes  and  colours,  according  as 
the  spirits  are  exhaled. 

The  smaragdine  and  beryl,  (as  they  are  called),  which  are  found  in 
tlie  copper- mines,  are  said  to  have  their  colour  from  their  mixture 
with  sulphur:  and  that  the  chrysolite,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  receives  its  tincture  from  a  hot  and  fiery  exhalation.  And 
therefore  it  is  said  that  those  stones  called  pseudocrists  are  made  of 
crystal  calcined  by  the  goldsmith's  fire.  By  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
likewise,  are  produced  rubies,  which  difier  one  from  another  as  there 
is  more  or  less  light  enclosed  in  them  in  the  concretion.  And  for  the 
same  reason  the  feathers  of  birds  differ  in  colour,  so  that  some  are  all 
over  of  a  purple  dye,  others  only  spotted  here  and  there.  For  some 
things  seem  red,  others  yellow,  some  green,  and  many  of  a  golden 
colour,  according  to  their  position  to  the  light.  To  conclude,  innu- 
merable sorts  of  colours  (very  difficult  to  be  reckoned  up)  are  occa- 
sioned by  this  means;  which  we  see  is  done  by  the  reflection  of  tlie 
sun*s  beams  upon  the  rainbow.  Whence  the  naturalists  agree, 
that  even  the  various  colours  of  tilings  above  proceed  from  their  di- 
versity of  heat,  the  lively  operation  of  the  sun  causing  their  several 
forms  and  shapes ;  and  that  the  various  colours  of  flowers,  and  even 
of  the  earth  itself,  proceed  from  the  efficacy  of  the  sun,  whose  natu- 
ral operations  tlie  arts  of  men  (as  nature's  scholars)  imitate,  fradl- 
ing  variety  of  colours  in  painting  and  embroidery:  and  that,  as  co- 
lours are  formed  by  light,  so  smells  of  fruits,  variety  of  tastes,  great- 
ness of  living  creatures,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  every  thing, 
and  the  several  properties  of  the  earth,  are  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  makes  both  the  earth  and  water  fruitful  with  its  cherish- 
ii%  heat,  and  is  the  parent  of  every  creature;  and  therefore  neither 
the  marble  of  Puros,  nor  any  other  stone,  (though  ever  so  admira- 
ble), are  comparable  to  the  stones  in  Arabia,  which  exceed  all  others 
for  lustre,  weight,  and  delicacy.  This  singular  property  (as  I  have 
said)  every  thing  is  clothed  with  by  the  power  of  the  sun  in  this  re- 
gion: for,  by  its  heat  it  concretes,  by  exhalation  hardens,  and  by  its 
light  beautifies. 

Hence  it  is  that  birds  are  of  a  hot  nature,  swift  of  flight,  and  decked 
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most  with  variety  of  colours  ia  those  regions  that  are  directly  under 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 

For  in  the  province  of  Babylon  are  bred  many  peacocks,  beautified 
witii  various  colours;  and  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Syria,  parrots,  por^ 
phyrios,  meleagrides,  and  many  strange  birds  of  various  natures  and 
colours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  climate  is  the  same;  as  of  India,  the  parts  about  the  Red  Sea^ 
of  Ethiopia,  and  some  parts  of  Africa.  But  ihe  eastern  parts  being 
richer  and  more  fruitful,  breed  larger  and  more  noble  creatures. 

Those  creatures  that  are  bred  in  other  countries  have  natures  agree- 
able to  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  So  as  to  the  trees,  the  palm-trees 
of  Africa  bear  but  small  and  indigested  fruit :  but  in  Ccelosyria  the 
dates,  which  they  call  Cariots,  excel  all  others  for  pleasant  juice, 
sweetness,  and  largeness.  Yet  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Babylon  grow  far  larger  than  those,  in  quantity  six  fingers  round, 
some  of  a  yellow,  some  scarlet,  and  others  of  a  purple  dye,  delightful 
both  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  palm-trees  are  very 
tall,  straight,  and  smooth  to  the  top.  The  branches  grow  near  to 
the  head,  but  not  all  in  the  like  manner.  For  some  have  their 
branches  growing  round  them  on  every  side  here  and  there,  and  be- 
tween them,  the  fruit  bursting  out  in  clusters  through  the  bark. 
Others  represent  a  burning  lamp,  their  spiring  branches  surrounding 
only  one  part  near  the  top.  Others,  whose  boughs  clasp  on  every 
part  round  the  tree,  and  guarded  on  both  sides  with  a  double  row  of 
tender  sprouts,  represent  something  painted  or  inscribed. 

That  part  of  Arabia  lying  to  the  south  is  called  Arabia  the  Happy  ^ 
the  Arabians  that  inhabit  the  inner  parts  live  pastoral  lives,  and  in 
tents.  They  have  great  herds  pf  cattle,  and  are  continually  in  vast 
and  large  pastures.  That  region  which  lies  between  them  and  Arabia 
the  Happy,  is  desert,  without  water,  as  we  have  before  observed. 
The  places  towards  the  west  are  sandy  deserts,  so  that  all  that  travel 
there  direct  their  course  (as  mariners  at  sea)  by  the  Bear  star.  The 
other  part  of  Arabia  stretching  towards  Syria  is  full  of  husbandmen 
and  divers  sorts  of  merchants.  These,  by  their  traffic  and  merchan- 
dize, by  importing  and  exporting,  plentifully  furnish  all  other  part^ 
round  about  with  what  things  they  want.  That  part  bordering  upon 
the  ocean  lies  about  Arabia  the  Happy,  and  there  (by  many  rivers 
falling  down  together)  are  made  many  large  ponds  and  lakes  up  and 
down  in  the  country :  and  because  large  tracts  of  ground  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  and  the  rains  that  fall  in  tlie  summer  time,  they  have  a 
double  harvest.  This  place  breeds  troops  of  elephants  and  other 
beasts  of  vast  proportion^  and  likewise  of  double  shapes  and  strange 
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kinds;  and  also  abundance  of  tame  cattle,  especially  oxen  and  sheepi 
v^hich  have  very  great  and  thick  tails.  There  are  there  bred  in  like 
manner  a  sort  of  camels  far  beyond  all  others  (both  bare  and  rough) 
and  the  bunch  upon  their  backs  twice  as  big  as  any  others^  and  there* 
fore  they  are  called  dityles.  Some  of  these  bring  in  great  profit 
both  by  their  milk  and  their  flesh.  Others,  accustomed  to  burthens> 
will  carry  twenty  bushels  of  corn  upon  their  backs;  which  being 
of  smaller  bodies^  but  swifter  than  the  rest,  are  used  to  runnings 
and  despatch  a  vast  tract  of  ground,  especially  in  the  dry  and  desert 
country. 

These  beasts  are  useful  in  times  of  war;  for  in  battles  they  carry 
two  archers  sitting  back  to  back,  the  one  to  oppose  them  that  at-> 
tack  them  in  the  front,  and  the  other  to  repulse  such  as  fall  upon 
them  in  the  rear. 

Although  this  discourse  of  Arabia  and  the  things  there  bred  and 
produced  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  too  tedious,  yet  the  observing  reader 
may  find  in  it  many  things  worthy  to  be  known. 

And  now  we  purpose  to  say  something  briefly  of  a  certain  island^ 
lying  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  of  the  wonders  there,  giving  first  an 
exact  account  by  what  means  it  came  to  be  discovered. 

There  was  one  lambulus,  from  his  youth  studious  and  learned. 
After  the  death  of  hi$  father  (who  was  a  merchant)  he  applied  him- 
self likewise  to  that  calling;  but  as  he  travelled  through  Arabia  to 
that  part  of  the  country  where  spices  most  abounded,  he  and  all  his 
company  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves. 

And  first  he  was  made  a  shepherd,  together  with  another  of  his 
fellow-captives.  Afterwards  he  was  again  taken  by  Ethiopian  skulk- 
ers, and  carried  away  into  the  maritime  parts  of  Ethiopia.  And  they 
were  thus  stolen  and  carried  away,  that  (being  strangers)  by  them 
they  might  purge  and  expiate  th^  land.  For  the  Ethiopian  inhabi- 
tants there  had  a  custom  antiently  used  among  them,  and  appointed 
by  the  oracles  of  the  gods  twenty  generations  before,  that  is,  six 
hundred  years,  (every  generation  comprehending  thirty  years),  that 
the  land  should  be  purged  by  two  men  that  were  strangers.  They 
prepared,  therefore,  a  little  ship,  yet  sufficient  to  endure  the  storms 
at  sea,  and  easily  to  be  governed  by  two  men.  Upon  this  ship  they 
put  the  men  on  board,  with  six  month's  provision,  that  (according 
to  the  direction  of  the  oracle)  they  might  sail  away  in  a  direct 
course  towards  the  south,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fortunate  island, 
where  they  might  find  people  that  were  gentle  and  kind,  with  whom 
they  might  live  happy  lives.     And  that  if  they  arrived  safe  at  the  is- 

*  Tmprobane,  now  Ceylon  or  ZeiUn,  in  scripture  called  Opbir,  m  Bocbart  proTct, 
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land  (they  told  them)  their  own  nation,  from  whence  they  eame, 
should  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  for  six  hundred  years  to  come. 

But  if  they  were  affrighted  with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
should  return  again,  they  told  them,  that,  like  impious  wretches,  and 
destructive  to  the  nation,  they  should  undergo  most  severe  punish- 
ments. Then,  they  say,  the  Ethiopians  kept  a  festival  upon  the 
sea-shore,  and,  iiftcr  splendid  sacrifices,  crowned  the  purgators  with 
garlands,  and  sent  them  away,  and  so  perfected  the  purgation  of 
the  nation.  These  two  men  (they  say)  being  tossed  for  four  months 
together,  having  passed  over  a  vast  ocean  (after  many  storms  and  ' 
hardships  at  sea)  at  last  arrived  at  the  island  designed  in  the  fourth 
month. 

The  island  b  of  a  round  form,  five  thousand  furlongs  in  com- 
pass. When  the  men  drew  near  to  shore,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
came  to  meet  them,  and  brought  the  ship  into  harbour:  whereupon 
many  more  flocked  in,  and  thronged  about  the  strangers,  wonder- 
ing how  ever  they  got  hither;  however,  they  courteously  received 
them,  and  entertained  them  with  what  their  country  could  afford. 

The  inhabitants  are  much  unlike  to  us  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  their  bodies,  and  their  way  of  living;  but  among  them- 
selves, they  are  for  form  and  shape  like  one  to  another,  and  in  sta- 
ture above  four  cubits  high.    They  can  bend  and  turn  their  bones 
somewhat  like  unto  nerves;  and  as  the  nervous  parts,  after  motion 
ended,  return  to  their  former  state  and  position,  so  do  their  bones. 
Tlicir  bodies  are  very  tender,  but  tbeir  nerves  far  stronger  than  ours, 
for  whatever  they  grasp  in  their  hands,  none  are  able  to  wrest  out  of 
their  fingers.    They  have  not  the  least  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bo- 
dies, but  upon  their  heads,  eye-brows,  eye- lids,  and  chins;  all  other 
parts  are  so  smooth,  that  not  the  least  down  appears  any  where. 
They  are  very  comely  and  well  shaped,  but  the  holes  of  their  ears  are 
much  wider  than  our's,  and  have  something  like  little  tongues  grow- 
ing out  of  them.    Their  tongues  have  something  in  them  singular 
and  remarkable,  the  effect  both  of  nature  and  art;    for  they  have 
partly  a  double  tongue,  naturally  a  little  divided,  but  cut  further  in- 
wards by  art,  so  that  it  seems  two,  as  far  as  to  the  very  root,  and 
therefore  there  is  great  variety  of  speech  among  them,  and  they  not 
only  imitate  man's  voice  in  articulate  speaking,  but  the  various  chat- 
terings  of  birds,  and  even  all  sorts  of  notes  as  they  please;  and  that 
which  is  more  wonderful  than  all  is,  that  they  can  speak  perfectly  to 
two  men  at  once,  both  in  answering  to  what  is  said,  and  aptly  carry- 
ing on  a  continued  discourse  relating  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand; 
so  that,  with  one  part  of  their  tongue  they  speak  to  one,  and  with  the 
other  part  to  the  other. 
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This  island  is  under  a  most  excellent  and  moderate  climate  (lying 
under  the  equator)  neither  scorched  with  heat,  nor  pinched  with 
cold;  there  they  have  ripe  fruit  all  the  year  long,  as  the  poet  says, 


Apples  and  pears  always  both  ripe  and  green. 
With  grapes  and  6gs  may  ever  there  be  seen. 


The  days  and  nights  are  there  always  of  an  equal  lc;ngth;  neither 
is  there  any  shadow  at  noon-day,  because  the  sun  is  directly  in  the 
zenith  over  head.  They  live  divided  into  tribes,  according  to  their 
kindred,  and  into  distinct  societies;  yet  so  as  that  there  are  not  above 
four  hundred  admitted  into  any  one  tribe  or  society.  They  live  in 
meadows,  where  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  things  necessary 
for  food,  by  what  the  earth  produces :  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  such,  that  corn  (more  than  enough)  grows 
there  of  itself.  Plenty  of  calamus  likewise  is  produced  there,  whose 
fruit  has  the  appearance  of  white  vetches.  When  they  have  ga- 
thered it,  they  steep  it  in  hot  water,  till  it  puifs  up  to  the  bigness  of 
a  pigeon's  egg;  then  bruising  it,  and  rubbing  it  skilfully  in  their 
bands,  they  knead  it  into  dough,  and  then  bake  it  and  eat  it,  being 
exceeding  sweet  and  delicious  bread  to  the  taste.  There  are  both  hot 
and  cold  large  baths,  as  well  for  the  curing  as  preventing  distempers, 
being  exceeding  sweet  and  pleasant.  They  are  learned  in  all  sorts 
of  sciences,  especially  in  astrology.  They  use  eight -and-t wen ty  par-» 
ticular  letters  for  their  alphabet,  and  seven  characters,  every  one  of 
which  are  formed  four  different  ways.  They  live  long  generally,  withr 
out  ever  being  sick,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Those  that  are  lame,  or  have  any  other  weakness  or  infirmity  of 
body  (according  to  the  severe  law  of  their  country)  they  put  to  death. 
They  write  not  cross  over  the  sheet  as  we  do,  but  begin  at  the  top  of 
the  leaf,  and  go  on  in  one  direct  line  down  to  the  bottom.  They 
havje  a  law  that  they  may  live  to  such  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
when  those  are  run  up,  they  despatch  themselves  by  a  strange  kind 
of  death ;  for  there  is  an  herb  of  a  double  nature,  that  grows  among 
them,  upon  which,  if  any  one  lies  down,  he  silently  passes  away 
and  dies,  without  any  sense  of  pain,  as  if  he  were  in  a  sweet  sleep. 
They  never  marry,  but  make  use  of  wom^n  promiscuously,  and  breed 
up  the  children  so  begotten  (as  common  to  them  all)  with  equal 
care  and  affection  to  one  as  wtfll  as  to  another.  The  children,  while 
they  are  tender  infants,  are  often  changed  by  the  nurses,  that  they 
cannot  be  known  by  their  mothers;  and  therefore,  by  that  means, 
there  being  no  ambition  among  them,  they  live  in  great  concord  and 
amity^  without  any  seditio|i  oj  tumults,    The^e  ar^  beasts  £^nio<^g 
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them  very  small,  but  of  an  admirable  property  as  to  their  flesh,  and 
the  excellent  virtue  that  b  in  their  blood.  Their  bodies  areroand^ 
and  something  like  to  a  tortoise^  divided  by  too  streaks  which  roD 
down  the  back;  at  each  end  of  every  streak  they  have  an  eye  and  a 
mouth;  so  that  they  have  four  eyes  to  see  with,  and  four  mouths  to 
feed  with :  but  the  meat  they  eat,  is  conveyed  through  one  throat, 
and  hence  into  the  belly,  the  common  receptacle  of  all :  and  so  in 
like  manner  they  have  but  one  gut,  nor  but  one  of  every  other  of  the 
inner  parts:  they  have  many  feet  placed  round  their  bodies,  and 
make  use  of  them  to  go  on  what  side  they  will.  There  is  a  marvel- 
ous virtue  in  the  blood  of  this  little  creature,  for  it  presently  in  an 
instant  closes  all  cuts  and  gaping  wounds  in  every  body  that  has  still 
life  in  it;  and  if  a  hand,  or  any  other  member  of  that  kind  (that  is 
not  vital)  be  cutoiF,  by  the  application  of  this  blood  (while  the  wound 
continues  green)  it  heals  up  again. 

JBaoh  society  of  these  inhabitants  keep  many  great  birds  of  a  sin- 
gular nature,  by  which  they  try  the  courage  of  their  children;  for 
they  place  them  upon  the  bird's  backs,  and  as  many  of  them  as  sit 
f^st  when  the  birds  take  their  flight,  they  bring  up;  but  those  that 
faint  and  are  terrified,  they  throw  away,  as  such  as  can  never  endure 
hardship  any  long  time,  nor  have  any  generous  spirit  in  them. 

In  every  tribe  or  society,  the  eldest  governs  the  rest  as  king,  and 
all  yield  him  perfect  obedience.  If  the  first  put  himself  to  death  (ac- 
cording to  the  law)  after  he  has  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  next  to  him  in  age  succeeds  in  the  chief  command  and  authority. 

The  sea  that  surrounds  this  island  is  very  rough,  and  causes  very 
great  and  high  tides,  but  the  water  is  fresh  and  sweet.  The  Bear 
Star,  and  many  others  visible  with  us,  are  never  seen  here. 

These  islands  are  seven  in  number,  equal  in  bigness  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  of  the  same  distance  one  from  another,  and  the  same  laws 
and  customs  are  used  in  all  of  them :  and  though  these  islands  af- 
ford plenty  of  provision  out  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  country  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  yet  they  use  them  not  luxuriously,  but  are  frugal, 
and  gather  only  so  much  as  will  serve  their  turns.  They  do  indeed 
cook  for  themselves  flesh-meat,  and  all  other  sorts  of  victuals  both 
roasted  and  boiled,  but  as  for  sauces,  and  other  delicate  inventions 
of  that  kind  by  codks,  and  the  various  tastes  and  savours  contrived 
for  curious  palates,  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  them. 

For  gods  they  worship  especially  the  whole  frame  of  heaven,  he- 
cause  it  comprehends  all  things;  and  next  to  that  the  sun,  and  then 
all  the  celestial  bodies.  By  various  ways  of  fishing  and  fowling, 
they  catch  fish  and  fowl  of  all  sons.    There  are  among  them  a^** 
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bundance  of  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  and  olive-trees,  whence  they 
draw  great  quantities  of  oil  and  wine. 

Here  are  exceeding  great  serpents,  which  yet  do  no  harm  to  any; 
nay,  their  flesh  is  good  meat  and  very  sweet.  They  make  their  gar- 
ments of  a  soft  and  fine  cotton,  contained  in  certain  reeds  and  canes. 
This  cotton  they  dye  with  the  shell-fishes  called  Ostreses,  made  up 
in  balls,  and  mixed  and  wrought  amongst  the  wool,  and  so  with 
great  pains  make  themselves  garments  of  a  purple  colour. 

It  produces  living  creatures  of  different  natures  from  all  others, 
and  even  incredible  because  they  are  unusual. 

Their  way  of  feeding  is  according  to  a  prescribed  rule;  for  they 
do  not  eat  all  sorts  uf  meats  together  at  one  and  the  same  time,  nor 
the  same  always;  but  upon  some  certain  days  fish,  other  fowl, some- 
times the  flesh  of  land-cattle,  at  other  times  olives;  and  on  other 
days,  very  low  and  mean  diet.  Tliey  help  one  another  in  their  call- 
ings and  employments  by  turns :  some  employ  themselves  in  fish- 
ing, others  in  manufactures,  and  others  in  other  things  useful  and 
profitable  to  the  commonwealth.  Some  at  certain  times  do  exercise 
public  offices,  except  those  who  are  grown  old.  Upon  their  festival 
days,  and  times  of  invocation  upon  their  gods,  they  celebrate  their 
praises  both  in  acclamations  and  songs;  especially  the  sun,  to  whom 
they  devote  themselves  and  their  islands. 

Their  dead  they  carry  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  co- 
vering them  with  a  little  sand,  that  at  the  time  of  full  sea  heaps  of 
.sand  may  be  raised  higher  upon  them. 

Those  canes  whence  they  gather  fruit  to  eat,  are  the  compass  of 
a  crown  in  thickness;  they  say  that  towards  the  full  of  the  moon 
they  increase,  and  towards  the  new  moon  they  proportionably  de- 
crease. 

The  water  of  their  hot  springs  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  ever 
continues  warm,  never  growing  cold,  unless  it  be  mixt  wiih  wine  or 
cold  water. 

After  lambulus  with  his  companion  had  continued  in  this  island 
seven  years,  they  were  (as  wicked  and  vile  fellows)  ejected.  Hav- 
ing therefore  their  ship  fitted  out,  and  furnished  with  provision,  they 
set  sail,  and  after  they  had  continued  their  voyage  for  above  four 
months  together,  they  fell  at  length  upon  the  sandy  shallows  of  In- 
dia, where  lambulus's  companion  was  drowned,  and  he  himself  after- 
wards cast  upon  a  certain  village,  and  forthwith  carried  away  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  to  the  king,  then  at  a  city  called  Polybothia, 
many  days  journey  from  the  sea;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  king,  who  bad  a  great  love  for  the  Grecians,  and  was  very  stu» 
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dious  in  the  liberal  sciences.  At  length  (having  obtained  provision 
from  the  king)  he  first  sailed  into  Persia^  and  thence  safely  arrived 
in  Greece.  This  lambulus  committed  all  these  adventures  to  writ- 
ingy  and  gave  an  account  of  many  things  relating  to  the  afiairs  of 
India^  before  unknown  to  strangers.  But  having  now  performed 
what  we  promised  in  the  beginning  of  thb  book^  we  shall  here  make 
an  end. 
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BOOK  III. 


PREFACE. 

THE  first  of  the  two  Books  preceding,  contains  the  acts  of  the 
antient  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Egyptian 
gods;  of  those  things  reported  of  the  river  Nile;  of  their  fruits, 
divers  kinds  of  beasts,  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  their 
laws  and  courts  of  justice.  In  tlie  second  are  comprehended  the 
afikirs  of  Asia,  the  acts  of  the  Ass3rrians  in  antient  times,  and 
amongst  them  the  birth  and  advancement  of  Semiramis;  how  she 
built  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  many  other  cities,  and  invaded  the  In- 
dians with  a  mighty  army.  We  have  treated  there  likewise  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  their  art  in  astronomy;  of  Arabia,  and  the  wonderful 
things  there;  of  the  Amazons;  and  lastly,  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
the  bland  of  Taprobane.  In  the  ensuing  book,  pursuing  such  things 
as  are  coherent  with  those  that  went  before,  we  shall  treat  of  the  E- 
thiopians  and  Africans,  and  of  the  Atlantic  islands. 


SB 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Ethiopians  ;  their  letters y  laws^  armSj  religion  j  and  funerals* 
Description  of  several  parts  of  the  country.  Manner  of  making 
gold.  The  Ichthyophagesy  their  several  sorts,  and  way  ofUvmg., 

THE  Ethiopians  say,  that  they  were  the  first  men  that  ever  were  ia 
the  world;  and  that,  to  prove  this,  they  have  clear  demonstrations* 
For  they  say,  they  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  not  strx^ngers  that 
came  to  settle  there;  and  are  therefore,  by  general  consent,  almost 
of  all  men,  called  Autochtliones ;  and  that,  in  every  man's  opinion,  it 
is  most  probable,  that  those  who  inhabit  the  south,  were  the  first  liv** 
ing  men  that  sprang  out  of  the  earth.     For  being  that  the  heat  of  the 
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sun  at  first  exlialed  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  aod,  in  the  first  produc- 
tion of  all  things,  influenced  it  with  a  quickening  virtue,  they  say, 
it  is  very  rational  to  concludci  that  those  places  nearest  to  the  sun 
should  have  been  tlie  first  parents  of  all  living  creatures. 

It  is  affirmed  among  them,  ihaX  they  were  the  first  that  instituted 
religious  worship  and  pompous  sacrifices,  with  solemn  assemblies, 
and  other  things  used  in  the  service  and  to  the  honour  of  the  gods: 
and  they  hold,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Ethiopians  are  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods  of  any  other;  and  in  testimony  hereof,  they  pro-* 
duce  the  most  antient  poet,  and  of  the  greatest  authority  amongst  the 
Grecians,  who  in  his  tliad  introduces  Jupiter,  with  the  rest  of  the  god9 
travelling  in  Ethiopia  to  the  anniversary  sacrifice  and  solemn  festival 
prepared  for  them  by  the  Ethiopians. 

For  Jotre  and  all  tbe  gods  are  gone  to  feait 
With  pioQf  Ethiopiaiu  in  Uie  wett 

And  they  say,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  gods  reward  them  for  tberf 
piety,  for  that  they  were  never  brought  into  subjection  by  any  foreign 
prince,  but  always  remained  a  free  people,  and  at  perfect  peace  among 
themselves.  And  though  many,  and  those  most  potent  princes  like- 
wise, have  invaded,  yet  none  have  succeeded  in  their  attempts*  For 
Cambyses,  making  in  upon  them  with  mighty  forces,  was  in  danger 
both  to  have  lost  his  life  and  his  whole  army.  And  Semiramis,  who 
was  so  famous  both  for  her  skill  and  success  in  arms,  having  entered 
but  a  little  way  into  Ethiopia,  presently  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
think  of  conquering  that  nation. 

Hercules,  likewise,  and  Bacchus,  who  ran  through  the  whole  world, 
forbore  only  the  Ethiopians,  being  awed  by  the  piety  of  that  people, 
and  discouraged  with  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt. 

The  Ethiopians  likewise  say,  that  the  Egyptians  are  a  colony  drawn 
out  from  them  by  Osiris;  and  that  Egypt  was  formerly  no  part  of  the 
continent,  but  a  sea,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world;  but  that,  after- 
wards, it  was  by  degrees  made  land  by  the  river  Nile,  which  brought 
dqwn  slime  and  mud  out  of  Ethiopia.  And  that  that  country  was  made 
dry  land,  by  heaps  of  earth  forced  down  by  the  river,  they  say,  is  ap- 
parent by  evident  signs,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  For  always, 
every  year,  may  be  seen  fresh  heaps  of  mud  cast  up  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  and  the  land  increased  by  it. 
Moreover,  they  affirm,  that  most  of  the  Egyjnian  laws  are  the  same 
with  those  in  Ethiopia,  the  colony  still  observing  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  that  they  learnt  from  the  Ethiopians  the  custom  of 
deifying  their  kings,  and  their  care  and  costs  in  their  burials,  and  such 
hkc  things  used  amongst  them ;  besides  the  making  of  statues,  and 
the  characters  of  their  letters.    For  whereas  the  Egyptians  liave  com- 
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man  and  flfdinaiy  charmetcrs  used  promitctionsly  by  all  the  infaaU* 
lanlSy  and  Kkewise  those  they  call  sacred^  known  only  by  the  priestfl, 
fniaately  taught  the  no  by  their  iparents;  yet  the  Ethiopians  use  both 
those  iorts  without  Bay  diflfeivoce  or  distioction.  The  several  col- 
leges of  the  priests  (they  say)  observe  one  and  t)\e  same  order  and 
discipline  ia  both  the  nations.  For  as  aaany  as  are  so  consecrated  for 
diviae  aervice^  are  ivhotly  devoted  to  parity  and  religion^  and  in  both 
coiiatries  are  shaven  alike,  and  are  clothed  with  the  like  stoles  and 
attire,  and  carry  a  sceptre  like  unto  a  plow-share,  such  as  their  kings 
likewise  bear,  with  high  crowned  caps  tufted  at  the  top,  wreathed 
round  with  serpents  called  asps;  by  which  is  seemed  to  be  signified, 
that  thoae  who  contrive  any  thing  against  the  life  of  the  king  are  as 
sure  to  die,  as  if  they  were  stung  with  the  deadly  bite  of  the  asp. 
Many  other  things  they  report  of  tiieir  antiquity,  and  of  a  colony  of 
them  heretofore  carried  away  into  Egypt,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
further  to  write. 

But  lest  we  should  omit  things  that  are  antient  and  remarkable,  it 
is  fit  something  should  be  said  of  the  Ethiopic  characters^  and  of  those 
which  the  l^gyptians  call  hieroglyphics. 

The  Ekhiopic  letters  represent  the  shapes  of  divers  beasts,  parts 
and  members  of  men's  bodies,  and  artificers'*  tools  and  instnunents. 
For  by  tiieir  writing  they  do  not  express  anything  by  composition  of 
syllables,  but  by  the  signification  of  images  and  representations,  the 
meaning  of  them  being  engraven  and  fixed  in  the  memory  by  use 
and  exercise.  For  sometimes  they  draw  the  shape  of  a  kite,  croco« 
diie^  or  serpent,  sometimes  the  members  of  a  man's  body,  as  the  eye, 
the  hand,  the  face,  and  such  like.  The  kite  signifies  all  things  that 
are  quickly  despatdied;  because  this  bird  flies  the  swiftest  almost  of 
any  other.  For  reason  presently  applies  it  by  a  suitable  interpreta* 
tion  to  every  thing  that  is  sudden  and  quick,  or  of  such  nature,  as 
perfectly  »&  if  they  had  been  spoken.  The  crocodile  is  the  emblem 
of  malice:  the  eye  the  preserver  of  justice,  and  the  guard  of  the  body* 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  body,  the  right  hand,  with  open  fingers,^ 
aignifies  plenty,  the  left,  with  the  fingers  close,  preservation  and  cus- 
tody of  men's  goods  and  estates. 

The  same  way  of  reasoning  extends  to  all  other  parts  of  the  lx>dy, 
and  the  forms  of  tools  and  all  other  things;  for  being  that  thejr  dili« 
gently  pry  into  the  hidden  significatioa  of  every  thing,  and  have 
their  otiinds  and  memories  daily  employed  with  continual  exercise, 
they  •eitactly  read  and  understand  every  thing  coudied  within  the 
biereglyphics. 

A  .great  part  of  the  Ethiopian  laws  diSer  very  much  from  other 
nations,  nspecially  those  which  concern  the  eleotion  of  their  lungs : 
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for  they  pick  out  the  best  of  their  priests  out  of  evtiy  rank  and  older, 
and  whomsoever  of  those  so  chosen,  their  rerelliog  god  (whieh  ik&f 
carry  about  according  to  custom)  does  first  lay  hold  of,  the  peofde 
make  king,  and  forthwith  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  wonhip 
as  a  god,  and  render  him  other  honours,  as  he  to  whom  the  authority 
of  the  chief  magistrate  is  committed  by  divine  providence. 

Being  so  elected,  he  orders  the  course  of  his  life  according  as  the 
law  has  prescribed;  and,  governing  in  all  other  respects  aecordingto 
the  customs  of  the  countiy,  he  neither  confers  rewards,  nor  infficts 
punishments  upon  any,  but  according  to  the  antient  laws  ratified  and 
approved  by  his  ancestors  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  a  law  among  them--.TIiat  no  subject  shall  be  put  to  death, 
nor  condemned  to  die,  though  he  be  ever  so  guilty:  but  one  of  the 
lictors  is  sent  to  the  criminal,  bearing  before  him  the  badge  or  sign  of 
death;  upon  sigiit  of  which,  the  party  goes  home  and  kills  himself. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  change  his  punishment  by  wilful  banishment,  and 
flying  into  other  countries,  as'  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  And 
therefore  they  report,  that  one  once  preparing  to  fly  out  of  Ethiopia, 
after  the  sign  of  death  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king,  that  his  mother 
discerning  his  design,  fastened  her  garter  about  his  neck,  and  he  ne- 
ver in  the  least  lifted  up  his  hands  to  hinder  her,  but  underwent  all 
till  he  was  strangled  to  deatli,  lest  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  blot 
and  stain  upon  his  kindred  and  family.  And  above  all,  that  custom 
is  most  strange  which  relates  to  the  death  of  the  kings ;  for  those 
priests  that  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  gods  at  Meroe,  who  are 
here  of  greatest  authority,  whensoever  they  please,  they  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  king,  commanding  him  to  put  himself  to  death ;  for 
that  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
to  despise  the  commands  of  the  gods;  adding  also  other  reasons, 
which  a  plain  and  honest  mind,  inured  to  an  antient  and  constant 
custom,  (and  not  being  furnished  with  sufficient  arguments  to  e- 
vince  the  unreasonableness  of  the  commands),  is  easily  induced  to 
believe. 

And  so  in  former  ages,  the  kings,  without  force  or  compulsion  of 
arms,  but  merely  bewitched  by  a  fond  superstition,  observed  the  cus- 
tom; till  Ergamcnes,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  the  Second,  (bred  up  in  the  Grecian  discipline  and  philoso* 
phy),  was  the  first  that  was  so  bold  as  to  reject  and  despise  such  com- 
mands. For  this  prince,  assuming  the  spirit  and  courage  becoming 
a  king,  marched  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  to  the  place  (very 
difiiculi  of  access)  where  stood  the  golden  temple  of.  the  Ethiopians, 
and  there  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  priesta;  and  having  abolished  that 
antient  barbarous  custom,  reformed  what  appertained  to  the  acrvico 
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trf  the  gods  ib  sach  nuumer  as  he  thought  fit.  There  is,  moreover* 
a  stmi^  and  wonderfol  law  amongst  the  great  officers  of  the  kmg's 
household,  which  continues,  they  say,  to  this  very  day.  For  it  is  a 
castoai  amongst  the  Ethiopians,  that  if  the  icing  be  maimed  or  debi- 
litated upon  any  occasion  in  any  member  of  his  body,  all  hb  house- 
hold i^ervaats  do  the  same  thing  to  themselves :  for  they  hold  it  a 
base  and  unworthy  thing,  that  if  the  king  be  lame,  for  his  servants  to 
attend  upon  him  with  #liole  and  sound  limbs,  and  not  all  to  be  lame 
as  well  as  he.  And  that  it  is  a  thing  most  unworthy  of  true  and  firm 
friendship,  not  to  sympathize  and  bear  a  share  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  in  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  in  the  pains  and  deficiencies  of 
the  body.  .  They  say,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  custom  for  the  king's  do* 
laestic  servants  to  put  themselves  to  death  when  their  kings  die,  and 
such  death  they  account  honourable,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  sin* 
cere  love  to  their  prince;  and  therefore  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
Ethiopiaus  to  assassinate  any  of  the  king's  friends,  being  that  both 
they  and  the  king  are  careful  and  solicitous  for  the  mutual  preserva- 
tion of  each  other. 

These  are  the  laws  of  those  Ethiopians  that  inhabit  the  capital 
dty  and  the  island  Meroe,  and  those  tracts  that  lie  next  unto  Egypt. 
But  there  are  many  other  Ethiopian  nations,  whereof  some  dwell  on 
both  sides  the  river  Nile,  and  in  the  islands  in  the  river;  others  bor- 
der upon  Arabia,  and  some  are  seated  in  the  heart  of  Africa*  The 
greatest  part  of  these,  especially  those  in  and  about  the  river,  are 
bhK!ks,  flat  faced,  have  curled  hair,  exceeding  fierce  and  cruel,  and  in 
their  manners  like  beasts,  not  so  much  in  tlicir  natural  temper  as  in 
their  studied  and  contrived  pieces  of  wickedness.  Their  whole  bo- 
dies are  filthy  and  nasty,  and  their  nails  long  like  wild  beasts,  and 
cruel  one  towards  another.  They  have  a  shrill  voice,  and  in  regard 
they  are  never  taught  by  any  how  to  lead  a  more  civilized  course  of 
life,  (in  that  way  of  education  as  others  are),  they  mightily  diSer  from 
us  in  all  their  manners. 

Some  of  them  carry  shields  made  of  the  raw  hide  of  an  ox,  and 
short  lances;  others,  darts  with  forked  points:  sometimes  they  use 
bows  of  wood  four  cubits  long,  and  discharge  their  arrows,  by  forcing 
the  bow  with  the  help  of  their  foot,  and  when  their  shafts  are  spent, 
they  fall  on  with  clubs.  They  arm  likewise  their  women,  till  they 
attain  to  such  an  age;  many  of  whom  use  to  hang  a  brass  ring  at 
their  lips.  Some  of  them  never  wear  any  clothes,  but  go  naked  all 
their  lives  long,  and  shelter  themselves  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun  only  with  such  helps  and  defences  as  in  their  way  they 
can  meet  withal.  Some  of  them  cut  ofi^  sheep's  tails,  and  bind  them 
about  their  loins  to  cover  their  privities :  oth^  make  use  of  beast's 
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skiDf  for  thb  purpose.  Some  there  are  that  are  clotibed  moad  tiieb 
loins  with  breeches  made  of  the  hair  of  their  heads;  fsr  the  mrtnes  ol 
the  ground  is  such  that  the  sheep  carry  do  fleeces. 

Their  meat  is  a  certain  frait  that  grows  about  the  peob  Mid 
manhes:  some  plucic  off  the  tender  brandies  of  small  tiees^  md 
with  them  cover  themselTes  from  the  heat  of  the  southern  sun.  Somt 
sow  Sesamus  and  Lotus :  and  others  live  upon  certain  tender  roots 
of  canes.  And  many  of  them  that  are  good  archers  maimaiB  tboafl^ 
selves  with  abundance  of  fowl  they  kill.  But  most  of  them  live  apoo 
flesh,  milk,  and  cheese.  Those  that  inhabit  the  parts  above  Uaoe 
have  two  opinions  concerning, the  gods. 

Some  of  them  say  they  are  eternal  and  incorruptible:  amooget 
wbich  they  reckon  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  entire  universe.  Othcti 
they  conceive  were  at  first  mortal  men,  but  for  their  virtue  and  tbe» 
benefits  procured  to  mankind,  purchased  immortal  honour..  They 
especially  worship  Isis,  Pan,  Hercules,  and  Jupiter,  whom  they  ac* 
count  to  be  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.  But  some  few  of 
the  Ethiopians  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  gcnis  at  all:  and 
these  fly  to  the  marshes  from  the  suu  when  it  rises,  as  from  an  im* 
placable  enemy. 

They  Imve  laws,  likewise,  different  from  all  other  nations,  about 
their  funenils.  Some  throw  their  dead  into  the  river,  as  looking  upon 
that  to  be  the  best  sort  of  burial.  Others,  by  pouring  upon  them 
melted  glass,  keep  them  in  their  houses;  because  they  think  it  not 
convenient  or  decent  that  their  countenances  should  not  be  known 
by  their  kindred,  or  that  they  should  be  forgotten  by  their  posterity. 
Some  bury  them  in  earthen  coflins,  about  their  temples;  and  to 
swear  by  their  names  is  counted  the  most  sacred  oath.  Those  that 
are  most  beautiful  some  of  them  choose  to  be  their  king,  judging 
that  regal  power  and  beauty  are  always  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Others 
intrust  the  royal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  industrk>us  shepherds, 
as  such  as  would  make  it  their  business  to  take  most  care  for  the  good 
of  their  subjects.  Others  bestow  the  kingdom  upon  those  that  are 
richest,  judging  such  only  most  able,  by  their  riches,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  people. 

There  are  others  that  are  for  the  advancing  them  to  the  throne, 
who  are  most  approved  for  their  valour;  because  they  judge  those 
that  are  conquerors  to  be  most  worthy  of  honour. 

That  part  of  the  country  in  Libya  that  borders  upon  the  Nile,  is  the 
most  pleasant  and  richest  for  all  manner  of  provision;  for  the  mo- 
rasses aflbrd  the  most  advantageous  shelters  against  the  parching 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  Ethiopians  and  Africans  quarrel, 
and  are  at  continual  wars  one  with  another  for  the  possession  of  that 
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mke^^eomt  ciown  into  Ihoae  perta^  because  of  the  abmidaoce  of  paa» 
tme,  and  the  sweetness  of  it.  For  there  are  wonderful  morasseSf 
abooDdittg  in  all  aorts  of  food,  all  along  the  banks  of  the  rirer^  and 
here  they  are  held  by  the  mouthy  when  they  taste  the  sweetness  of 
those  reeds  and  etties  that  grow  here,  and  so  eat  up  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  therefore  the  people  are  forced  to  resort  to  these 
places  for  relief^  (being  shepherds,  and  living  in  tents),  making  thai 
their  country  where  they  can  find  the  most  plenty. 

The  herds  of  elephants  of  which  we  before  hinted,  leave  the  upper 
parts  for  want  of  (>asture,  which  is  presently  burnt  up  there  by  the 
haat  of  the  sun.  For,  by  reason  of  the  scorching  heat,  and  want 
both  of  spring  and  river  water,  the  grass  is  parched  up,  and  none  to 
be  had. 

Some  write,  that  in  the  deserts  and  other  wild  places,  (as  they  ace 
called),  are  bred  a  world  of  serpents  of  a  wonderful  bigness.  Thescj 
(they  say),  with  great  fury  and  violence,  set  upon  the  elephants  «t 
the  brink  of  the  waters,  clasping  themselves  in  many  circles  round 
their  thighs,  and  sticking  fast  there  so  long,  as  that  at  length  the 
beasts  (tired  out  by  their  great  and  weighty  bulk)  bl\  down  in  a 
foaming  sweat  to  the  ground;  upon  which,  others  in  multitudes  comb- 
ing in,  they  presently  devour  them,  and  that  with  ease,  the  poor 
creatures  being  so  unwieldy,  as  scarce  able  to  move  themselves.  If 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  succeed  not  in  their  attempt,  (out  of 
eagerness  to  their  natural  food),  they  pursue  not  the  elephants  to  the 
river's  bank  before  mentioned :  for  they  say  these  vast  serpents  avoid 
all  they  can  the  open  fields,  and  abide  about  the  feet  and  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  holes  and  caves.  And  hence  it  is,  that  they 
leave  not  those  places  so  fit  for  their  shelter  and  defence,  nature  teach* 
ing  every  creature  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  most  helpful  to  it,  and 
to  avoid  what  is  hurtfuL 

And  thus  much  we  have  thought  fit  to  say  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
their  country:  and  now  something  is  to  be  said  of  the  historians: 
for  many  have  written  such  things  concerning  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
as  deserve  not  the  least  credit,  inasmuch  as  the  authors  were  either 
too  easy  to  believe  lies,  or  else  in  sport  and  for  diversion  invented 
them  themselves. 

But  Agatharchides  of  Cnidus,  in  bis  second  book  of  the  afiairs  of 
Asia;  Artemidorus  theEphesiao,  in  his  eighth  book  of  geography; 
and  some  others  that  were  natural  Egyptians,  who  have  written  his* 
tones  of  the  things  hereinbefore  by  us  related,  have  in  their  writings 
Dcariy  pursued  the  truth.  And  I  myself,  in'the  time  of  my  travelling 
and  sogomming  in  £gypt>  associated  with  manjr  of  the  priests^  and 
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conferred  with  many  ambassadors  and  others  sent  oat  of  fithiopia^ 
whence^  having  exactly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  cvcfy  things  aad 
hartng  likewise  examined  the  sevend  relations  of  the  hittoriaiiay  have 
ftimed  and  moalded  my  history  so  as  to  suit  with  those  tUnga  wlicwMl 
ail  of  them  agreed  and  consented* 
'    Bbt  this  shall  suffice  to  be  said  of  the  western  Ethiopiana. 

IVe  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  those  inhabiting  the  soiitbem  parti, 
and  towards  the  Red  sea.  But  it  is  fit  first  that  we  say  aooBttfaiBg 
of  the  making  of  gold  in  these  parts* 

Id  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  An- 
\AtL  and  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  place  full  of  rich  gold  mines,  out  of 
which,  with  much  cost  and  pains  of  many  labourers,  gold  ia  dog; 
The  soil  here  natuFally  is  black,  but  in  the  body  of  the  earth  ran 
many  white  veins,  shining  with  white  marble,  and  glistering  with  all 
sorts  of  other  bright  metals;  out  of  which  laborious  mines  those  ap- 
pointed overseers  cause  the  gold  to  be  dug  up  by  the  labour  of  a  vast 
muhitode  of  people.  For  the  kings  of  Egypt  condemn  to  these 
mints  notorious  criminals,  captives  taken  in  war,  persons  sometimes 
fidsely  accused,  or  such  against  whom  the  king  is  incensed;  and 
that  not  only  they  themselves,  but  sometimes  all  their  kindred  and 
relations  together  with  them,  are  sent  to  work  here,  both  to  punish 
them,  and  by  their  labour  to  advance  the  profit  and  gain  of  the  king. 
There  are  infinite  numbers  upon  these  accounts  thrust  down  into 
these  mines,  all  hound  in  fetters,  where  they  work  continually, 
without  being  admitted  any  rest  night  or  day,  and  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  or  way  left  to  make  an  escape.  For  they 
set  over  them  barbarians,  soldiers  of  various  and  strange  languages, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  corrupt  any  of  the  guard,  by  discours- 
ing one  with  another,  or  by  the  gaining  insinuations  of  a  familiar 
converse* 

The  earth  which  is  hardest  and  full  of  gold  they  soften  by  putting 
fire  under  it,  and  then  work  it  out  with  their  hands:  the  rocks  thus 
softened,  and  nuide  more  pliant  and  yielding,  several  thousands  of 
profligate  wretches  break  it  in  pieces  with  hammers  and  pickaxes. 
There  is  one  artist  that  is  the  overseer  of  the  whole  work,  who  marks 
out  the  stone,  and  shews  the  labourers  the  way  and  manner  how  he 
would  have  it  done.  Those  that  are  the  strongest  amongst  them 
that  are  ap)iointed  to  this  slavery,  provided  with  sharp  iron  pickaxes, 
cleave  the  marble-shining  rock  by  mere  force  and  strength,  and  not 
by  art  or  slight  of  hand.  They  undermine  not  the  rock  in  a  direct 
line,  but  follow  the  bright  shining  vein  of  the  mine. 

They  carry  lamps  fastened  to  their  foreheads  to  give  them  light, 
being  otiierways  in  perfect  darkness  in  the  various  windings  and 
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tnroiogs  wrought  in  the  mioe;  and  iiavmg  their  bodies  appeariag 
sometimes  of  ooe  oolour  and  sometimes  of  another  (according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mine  where  they  work)  they  throw  the  iumps  and 
pieces  of  the  atone  cut  out  of  the  rock  upon  the  floor.  And  thos 
they  are  emphiyed  continually,  without  intermission,  at  the  very  nod 
of  the  overseer  or  tast^master,  who  bshes  them  severely  he»des.  And 
there  are  little  boys  that  attend  upon  the  labourerB  in  the  mine,  and 
with  great  kbour  and  toil  gather  up  the  lumps  and  pieces  hewed  onl 
of  the  rock  as  they  are  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  carry  them  forth 
and  lay  them  upon  the  bank.  Those  that  are  about  thirty  years  of 
age  take  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  such  a  certain  quantity,  and  pound  it 
in  a  stone  mortsr  with  iron  pestles  till  it  be  as  small  as  a  vet^h,  then 
those  little  stones  so  pounded  are  taken  from  them  by  women  and 
older  men,  who  cast  them  into  mills  that  stand  together  there  near  at 
hand  in  a  long  row,  and,  two  or  three  of  them  being  employed  at  one 
mill,  they  grind  it  so  long  till  it  be  as  small. as  fine  meal,  aoeordiiig 
to  the  pattern  given  them.  No  care  at  all  is  taken  of  die  bodies  of 
these  poor  creatures,  so  that  they  have  not  a  rag  so  much  as  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  no  man  that  sees  them  can  eboose  but  mtist 
commiserate  their  sad  and  deplorable  condition.  For  though  tht§ 
are  sick,  maimed,  or  lame,  no  rest,  no  intermission  in  the  least,  is 
allowed  them:  neitiier  the  weakness  of  oU  age,  nor  women's  infir- 
mities, are  any  plea  to  excuse  them;  but  all  are  driven  to  their  work 
with  blows  and  cudgelling,  till  at  length,  overborn  with  the  intoller* 
able  weight  of  their  misery,  they  drop  down  dead  in  the  midst  of  their 
insuflBnable  bbours;  so  that  these  miserable  creatures  always  expect 
worse  to  eome  than  that  which  they  then  at  present  endure,  and 
therefore  long  for  death,  as  far  more  desirable  than  life. 

At  length  the  masters  of  the  work  take  the  stone  thus  ground  to 
powder,  and  carry  it  away  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  it.  They  spread 
the  mineral  so  ground  upon  a  broad  board,  somewhat  hollow  and 
lying  shelving,  and,  pouring  water  upon  it,  rub  it  and  cleanse  it,  and 
so  all  the  earthy  and  drossy  pari  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  the 
water,  it  runs  ofi*  the  board,  and  the  gold,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  re- 
mains behind.  Then  washing  it  several  times  again,  they  first  rub 
it  lightly  with  their  hands;  afterwards  they  draw  up  the  eartliy  and 
drossy  matter  with  slender  spunges  gently  applied  to  tlie  powdered 
dust,  till  it  be  clean  pure  gold.  At  last  other  workmen  Uke  it  away 
by  weight  and  measure,  and  these  put  it  into  earthen  urns,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  gold  in  every  urn,  they  mix  with  it 
some  lead,  grains  of  salt,  a  little  tin,  and  barley  bran.  Then  cover* 
iog  every  pot  close,  and  carefully  daubing  them  over  with  clay,  they 
put  them  in  a  fnrnace>  where  they  abide  five  days  and  nights  t^^e- 
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tber;  tiben,  after  they  have  stood  to  cod  a  cdnvAieiit  titBe, 

of  the  other  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  pots,  bui  mily  pmve  lefined 

gold,  some  little  thing  diminished  in  the  weight. 

And  thus  is  gold  prepared  in  the  borders  of  Egypt,  mud  (keifceM 
and  completed  with  so  many  and  so  great  toils  and  fwotions.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  nature  itself  teacWs  tts,  thai  as 
gold  is  got  noth  labour  and  toil,  so  it  b  kept  with  diflbraky,  craales 
erery  where  the  greatest  cares,  and  the  use  of  it  mixed  both  aeilii 
pleasure  and  sorrow* 

Yet  the  invention  of  those  metals  is  very  antieat,  being  found  out 
and  made  use  of  by  tbe  antient  kings* 

Now  we  shall  treat  of  those  nations  that  lie  acattared  aloag  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  and  throu^  Tiogbdyta  and  the  aouthein  parts 
of  Ethiopia. 

And  first  we  shall  speak  of  the  Ichthyophages,  who  inhabit  tha 
sea-coasts  all  along  as  far  as  from  Carmania  and  Gedrosia,  to  the  nt- 
termost  point  of  the  Red  sea,  which  runs  up  into  the  land  an  in* 
credible  long  way,  and  at  the  entrance  into  it  lies  bounded  on  one 
side  with  Arabia  the  Haj^y,  and  with  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes 
on  the  other* 

Some  of  the  barbarians  go  stark  naked,  and  their  wives  .and  chiUrea 
are  as  common  among  them  as  their  flocks  and  herds*  They  know 
nothing  either  of  pleasure  or  sorrow  but  what  is  natural,  like  farute 
beasts,  and  have  no  apprehension  either  of  good  or  evil.  Hey  in* 
habit  not  far  from  the  very  brink  of  the  sea  sliore,  where  there  are 
not  only  deep  caves,  but  craggy  cliffs,  and  strait  and  narrow,  vallies^ 
divided  naturally  into  many  crooked  windings  and  turnings;  which 
being  of  their  own  nature  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  they  aiake  up  the 
passages  both  in  and  out  with  heaps  of  great  stones,  and  make  use  of 
those  places  instead  of  nets  to  catch  their  fish*  For  when  the  tide 
comes  in  and  overflows  the  coasts  (as  it  does  twice  every  day  about 
the  third  and  ninth  hour)  and  the  sea  covers  the  strand  up  to  the 
brinks  of  the  banks,  together  with  the  tide  it  brings  in  a  vast  muaber 
of  all  sorts  offish  within  the  land,  which  at  the  first  are  kept  within 
those  parts  next  to  the  sea,  but  aftcrivards  for  food  disperse  them* 
selves  about  those  hollow  caverns ;  but  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  the 
water  by  degrees  leaves  the  hollows,  and  reflows  through  those  heaps 
of  stones,  the  fish  within  those  caverns  are  left  destitute  of  water* 
Upon  which  all  the  barbarians,  (as  if  they  were  roused  up  by  one  ge- 
neral shout),  with  their  wives  .and  children,  flock  to  the  place.  Yet 
they  divide  themselves  into  several  companies,  and  each  run  with  an 
hideous  shout  to  their  several  places,  as  if  a  prey  were  suddenly  and 
uncipectedly  presented  to  them.    Then  the  women  and  childi^m 
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gather  the  little  fish  next  to  the  shore^  and  throw  them  upon  the  dry 
land  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  theui;  and  the  men  and  more  able 
people  busy  themselyes  in  catching  the  great  and  strong  fish;  for  the 
sea  not  only  casts  up  the  huge  lobsters^  lampreys^  and  dog-fish^  but 
also  the  sea  calves,  and  many  such  like,  both  of  strange  names  and 
shape.  They  master  not  these  creatures  with  arms  made  by  the 
artist,  but  strike  them  through  with  the  sharp  goat^s  horns,  and 
wound  and  cut  tliem  with  rough  stones  broken  off  from  the  rock* 
For  necessity  in  every  thing  instructs  nature  wliat  to  do,  and  readily 
complies  with  that  which  seems  most  useful  and  advantageous  in  the 
present  exigency. 

After  they  have  got  their  number  in  heaps  together,  they  carry 
away  their  booty,  and  put  all  they  have  caught  into  stone  pots  turned 
towards  the  south :  the  fish  being,  as  it  were  even  by  fire,  fried  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun;  after  a  small  time  they  turn  them  upon  the  other 
side,  then  they  take  them  by  the  tails  and  shake  them,  and  the  fiesh 
thus  scalded  and  softened  by  the  sun,  falls  of;  but  the  bones  they 
heap  together  in  one  place,  and  keep  them  for  theif  use,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  related.  Then  they  boil  their  flesh  in  a  little  stone  pot  for 
a  certain  time,  mixing  with  them  the  seed  of  a  fruit  called  Paliurus* 
By  working  of  this  together,  it  becomes  a  lump  of  one  and  the  same 
colour,  and  this  seems  as  if  it  were  a  sauce  to  their  meat.  At  last> 
this  that  is  thus  brought  into  a  body  they  spread  upon  long  tiles,  and 
lay  it  forth  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  which,  after  it  has  been  dried  a  little, 
(lying  down  together)  they  merrily  feed  upon,  and  eat  not  according 
to  weight  and  measure,  but  as  every  one  thinks  fit,  making  their  na- 
tural appetite  the  measure  of  their  repast.  For  they  have  always 
enough  of  this  store  to  resort  unto,  as  if  Neptune  performed  the  office 
of  Ceres.  Yet  sometimes  the  sea  rises  so  high,  that  all  the  shores 
are  overflowed  for  many  days  together,  so  that  none  dare  attempt  ta 
come  near;  in  the  meaijf  time,  therefore,  (wanting  food)  they  first 
gather  shell-fish  of  such  a  vast  magnitude,  as  that  some  of  them 
weigh  four  minas.  These  they  break  in  pieces  with  huge  great  stones, 
and  eagerly  guttle  up  the  raw  fish  in  them,  which  are  in  taste  much 
like  oysters. 

If  by  storms  and  winds  the  sea  continues  long  in  a  high  tide,  and 
that  tliey  are  hindered  by  tempestuous  weather  from  taking  of  fish, 
they  first  (as  is  said  before)  betake  themseves  to  the  shell-fish;  and 
when  these  fail,  they  run  to  the  heaps  of  bones,  and  from  among 
them  pick  out  those  that  are  fresh  and  moist,  and  divide  them  one 
joint  from  another,  and  some  they  presently  gnaw  in  pieces  with  their 
teeth,  and  others  that  are  more  hard  they  bruise  with  stones,  and 
feed  upon  them  like  so  many  beasts  in  their  dens.     And  thus  they 
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provide  dry  food  for  themselves:  and  as  to  that  which  is  moist  and 
juicy,  their  use  of  it  is  wonderful  and  past  belief:   for  they  iMi 
continually  for  four  days  successively,  in  the  mean  time  eating  mer<* 
rily  together  in  great  flocks  and  companies,  congratulating  one  ano- 
ther with  harsh  and  discordant  songs  without  any  melodious  harmonj} 
then  they  fall  promiscuously,  as  every  man's  lot  chances,  to  company 
with  their  women,  for  procreation  sake;   minding  no  business^  nor 
taking  any  care  for  any  thing,  having  so  much  plenty  ready  at  hand. 
But  the  fifth  dayi  they  go  in  droves  to  get  drink,  to  those  tracts  lying 
under  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  where  are  many  springs  of  ^eet 
water,  whither,  likewise,  the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks  for  the  same 
purpose.    Neither  do  they  differ  much  from  herds  of  cattle,  as  they 
go  making  a  horrid  noise,  without  any  articulate  voice.    In  this  pro- 
cession the  mothers  carry  their  sucking  children  continually  in  their 
arms,  and  the  fiithers  after  they  are  weaned^  but,  after  they  are  five 
years  old,  they  run  before  their  parents  very  jocund  and  playful,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  some  delightful  and  pleasant  recreation.    For, 
not  being  of  a  froward  and  discontented  temper,  they  place  tlieir 
chiefest  good  in  having  sufficient  to  supply  their  necessities,  never 
seeking  any  further  addition  to  their  happiness  in  gaining  more. 
When  they  come  to  the  shepherds*  watering  places,  they  gorge  them* 
selves  with  water  to  that  degree,  that  when  they  return  they  can 
scarce  walk,  they  are  so  heavy  and  unwieldy. 

All  that  day  they  eat  nothing,  but  every  one  lies  groveling  upon 
the  grouind  like  a  drunken  man,  with  their  bellies  almost  burst,  and 
scarce  able  to  breath.  And  the  next  day  they  fall  a  feeding  upon 
their  fish;  and  this  course  and  round  they  run  in  this  manner  of 
feeding  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  But  those  people  who  live  thus 
within  the  strait  narrow  caves  near  to  the  sea*shore,  by  reason  of  the 
plainness  and  meanness  of  their  diet,  though  they  are  scarce  ever 
sick,  yet  are  far  sliorter-lived  than  our  own  countrymen. 

As  for  those  other  that  live  farther  beyond  the  gulf,  their  way  of 
living  is  much  more  strange,  who  naturally  never  covet  any  drink, 
'nor  are  affected  with  any  passion :  for  their  lot  falling  to  be  in  the 
deserts,  in  places  unfit  for  human  habitation^  they  feed  plentifully, by 
catching  of  fish,  but  matter  not  any  other  food;  and  in  regard  they 
eat  their  fish  slaby,  and  almost  raw,  they  are  so  far  from  coveting 
drink,  that  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  drink.  They  are  therefore 
contented  with  what  Providence  has  provided  for  them,  accounting 
themselves  happy  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  affected  with  that 
troublesome  passion,  the  sense  of  want.  And  tliat  which  is  most  to 
be  admired  is,  that  they  so  far  exceed  all  other  men  in  freedom  from 
bbisterous  passions,  that  what  we  shall  now  relate  is  scarce  credible. 
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But  many  Egyptian  merchants^  who  in  their  voyage  through  the 
Bed  aea  have  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  lehthyophages^  hare 
avowed  it  to  me  to  be  a  certain  truth,  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
moved  with  any  thing.  And  Ptolemy  the  Third,  who  had  a  great 
deaire  to  hunt  the  elephants  that  were  bred  in  that  country,  seat 
Simla,  one  of  his  friends,  to  view  the  place;  who,  being  furnished 
with  sufficient  provision  for  his  journey,  exactly  and  diligently  ob- 
served the  manner  of  those  nations  lying  along  the  sea-shore,  as  Agli*- 
tharchides  of  Cnidus  the  historian  relates.  Amongst  other  things  hf 
says,  that  the  Ethiopians  in  those  parts  are  not  affected  with  any  diS^^ 
Curbing  passion;  that  they  never  drink,  nor  have  the  least  ap^^ 
petite  or  inclination  thereunto,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned* 
He  affirms,  moreover,  that  they  have  no  converse  or  discourse  witk 
any  stranger,  nor  are  moved  or  concerned  at  the  sight  of  any,  bu^ 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  them,  are  no  more  moved  nor  afiected  than  aS 
if  no  person  at  all  were  near  them.  Nay,  if  they  be  assaulted  (ha 
says)  with  drawn  swords,  they  will  not  stir;  and  though  they  are  hurl 
and  wounded,  yet  they  are  not  in  the  least  provoked.  Neither  are 
the  common  people  at  all  concerned  when  any  of  the  rest  are  hurl  o^ 
injured;  but  many  times  when  their  wives  and  children  are  killed 
before  their  eyes,  they  stand  insensible,  as  if  nothing  of  prejudiot 
were  done  to  them,  shewing  no  sign  either  of  anger  or  compassion  { 
and  therefore  they  say,  they  speak  not  a  word,  but*  upon  such  ao 
occasion,  only  act  a  part  with  a  mimic  gesture  of  their  hands.  And 
that  which  is  most  of  all  to  be  admired,  the  sea-calves  (which 
are  very  familiar  with  them)  like  men,  help  them  to  catch  fish« 
These  different  and  distinct  people  are  yet  exceeding  faithful  to  ood 
another,  in  securing  one  another's  children  from  harm  and  pre<» 
judice,  and  preserving  their  several  habitations  from  force  and  eD<» 
CTOOchment;  and  though  they  are  of  different  stocks,  yet  they  peaee^ 
ably  and  affectionately  converse  one  with  another,  without  offering 
the  least  injury  on  either  side. 

And  though  this  way  of  living  together  be  somewhat  strange,  yef 
through  long  custom,  and  constant  use  and  practice,  or  because  they 
find  it  necessary  and  conducing  to  their  mutual  advantage,  it  is  still 
continued  among  them  to  this  day. 

These  nations  inhabit  not  after  the  manner  of  the  other  lohthyo^ 
pbagesj  but  have  divers  sorts  of  dwellings,  according  as  their  sevt tid 
circumstances  happen  to  be;  some  live  in  caves  lying  most  commonly 
to  the  northi  by  which  they  liave  the  advantage  of  being  refreshed  out 
only  by  the  depth  of  the  covert,  but  by  the  cooling  breezes  cf  IM 
nofftberu  air.  For  those  towards  the  south  scorch  like  a  fiery  twt4 
atoe,  w4»  by  rcaaoq  of  tk^  tiolfnl  iieat^  m  m»  tm  endure  ^k9tk 
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Others  that  cannot  otherwise  furnish  themselves  with  caves  that 
northward,  gather  the  ribs  of  whales  (which  the  sea  casts  up  in  abmi* 
danbe}  and  then  bending  them,  tie  them  together  at  both  endi^  and 
cover  them  with  sea-grass,  and  so  rest  under  those,  guarded  Anoiii 
the  parching  heat  of  the  sun,  as  by  the  cover  of  a  shady  arch;  which 
art  and  contrivance  they  are  taught  by  their  own  necessities* 

A  third  sort  of  lodgings  these  Ichthyophages  have  are  these  ^ 
about  those  places  grow  abundance  of  fir-trees,  which  are  watered  bj 
the  sea,  and  bear  very  thick  leaves,  and  fruit  like  unto  chesnots: 
the  boughs  and  leaves  of  these  trees  they  interlace  one  within  ano- 
ther, and  so  make  for  themselves  a  thick  and  close  shade,  and  live 
merry  and  jocund  livef,  under  this  their  new  canopy,  both  in  land 
and  in  water  at  one  and  the  same  time,  being  hereby  guarded  from 
the  sun  by  the  shade  of  the  tr^es,  and  the  natural  heat  of  the  place 
being  mitigated  by  the  continual  fluctuations  of  the  sea,  and  their 
bodies  refreshed  with  the  cooling  air  of  some  winds  that  blow  at  cer« 
tain  seasons.     But  to  proceed,  as  to  the  fourth  sort  of  dwellings:.^ 

In  this  place  there  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  a  vast 
heap  of  moss,  like  a  mountain,  cast  up  by  the  sea,  which  is  so  firm 
by  the  constant  heat  of  the  sun,  that  it  is  become  solid  and  cemented 
together  with  sand.  In  this  they  dig  caves  of  a  man's  height^  that 
part  over  head  they  leave  for  a  roof,  but  below  they  make  long  pas* 
sages  or  galleries  to  go  in  or  out,  one  over  against  another.  Here 
they  abide  with  ease,  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and  about 
the  time  the  tide  comes  in,  out  they  start,  and  then  for  that  time  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fishing;  and  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide^  after  thef 
have  fed  deliciously  together  upon  the  fish  they  have  caught,  they 
fly  again  to  their  several  caves.  They  bury  their  dead  only  at  low 
w^ter;  and  at  that  time  they  cast  their  carcases  upon  the  shore,  and 
there  let  them  lie  uncovered,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  next  tide. 
And  so  after  all,  having  spent  all  their  days  in  a  strange  and  unusual 
course  and  way  of  living,  they  themselves  at  last  in  their  burials  be« 
come  food  for  the  fishes. 

,  But  there  is  one  nation  of  the  Ichthyophages  whose  habitations  are 
so  strange,  tliat  inquisitive  men  are  very  much  puzzled  about  them. 
For  some  of  them  dwell  upon  steep  and  dangerous  hollows,  which, 
time  out  of  mind,  have  been  unaccessible  to  mankind,  as  far  as  ap* 
pears:  for  over  their  heads  are  exceeding  high  rocks,  rugged  and 
steep  every  way; ,  and  on  both  sides  they  are  blocked  up  with  im- 
passable precipices ;  and  before,  the  sea  is  a  guard  and  boundary  to 
tbem^  so  that  the  best  footman  cannot  come  at  them.  Neither  have 
thej  any  use,  or  so  much  as  knowledge,  of  boats  or  ships,  as  we  have. 
Hence  (the  thing  being  so  intriciite  and  doubtftil)  we  may  justly  con* 
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elade  that  they  are  Aborigines^  and  were  ever  in  this  place^  without 
any  certain  time  of  their  first  generation ;  which  some  naturalisti 
doubt  not  to  affirm  of  all  other  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  Bu^ 
forasmuch  as  the  perfect  knowledge  of  things  of  this  nature  is  far 
above  our  comprehension,  we  may  easily  conclude^  that  those  know 
but  little,  who  are  the  most  inquisitive,  and  soaring  so  high  as  to 
know  all;  who  may  perhaps  tickle  men's  ears  with  a  probable  Amcyj, 
but  never  really  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 


CHAP.  II. 


Chelanophages :  the  manner  of  taking  sea-tortoises.  The  Ceti* 
voresy  or  fFhale^eaters.  The  sea^coasts  over  against  Babylon^ 
their  manner  of  taking  of  fish.      The  Rizophages,  or  Moot" 

•  eaters.  Those  called  Spermatophages.  and  HylophageSj  Hyhh* 
goneSy  or  Hunters;  their  taking  of  wild  beasts:  the  Elephani* 
fighters;  how  they  are  taken:  the  Simoes,  Struthophages,  Acri" 
dophagesj  or  Locust-eaters;  their  miserable  deaths.  Cynomolges  : 
the  country  of  the  Troglodytes.  Wild  beasts:  the  terrible  wild 
buU.    Serpents :  thai  great  one  brought  aUve  to  Alexandria. 

SOMETHING  likewise  is  to  be  spoken  of  the  Chelonophages,  to 
shew  the  whole  course  and  manner  of  their  way  of  living. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  islands  in  the  ocean  near  to  the  con« 
tinent,  very  small  and  of  a  low  situation,  barren  both  as  to  tillage  and 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth.  Amongst  these  islands  (because  they 
are  so  near  one  to  another)  there  are  no  storms  or  tempests :  for  the 
force  of  the  waves  are  broke  by  the  promontories  of  these  islands  that 
shoot  out  into  the  sea,  and  therefore  abundance  of  sea-tortoises  lie 
in  and  about  these  places,  seeking  relief  under  the  covert  of  this  calni 
and  quiet  shelter.  In  the  night  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
feeding,  but  in  the  day  time  appear  above  water,  in  that  part  of  the 
sea  that  flows  through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  analie  sleeping  with 
^iheir  shells  erect,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  seem  to  resemble  a  little 
skiff  turned  with  the  keel  upwards;  for  they  are  of  a  wanderfui  big- 
ness, no  less  than  a  small  fishing  boat. 

The  barbarians  that  inhabit  these  islands,  taking  the  opportunity, 
quietly  and  silently  swim  to  these  sea-tortoises,  and,  assailing  them 
on  both  sides,  some  they  thrust  forward  to  the  shore,  others  they  lift 
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up  till  they  have  turned  them  upon  their  backs;  then  they  that  arc 
on  each  side  guide  and  direct  the  creature  to  land  like  a  ship  by  the 
teoi,  lest  the  tortoise  should  turn  itself  again^  and  so  by  its  natural 
strength  in  swimming  escape  from  them  into  the  sea:  and  while  they 
are  thus  employed,  one  of  the  company  swims  to  shore  before  with  a 
long  rope  tied  at  one  end  to  the  fish^  and  then  draws  him  to  bind^ 
those  that  assisted  at  the  taking  of  him  following  close  after.  When 
be  is  brought  into  the  island,  they  fry  the  fish  a  little  while  in  the 
sun,  and  then  feed  upon  it  merrily  together.  The  shells  being  in 
shape  like  to  boats,  are  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants;  for  they  use 
them  both  to  sail  in  to  the  continent  to  get  fresh  water,  and  likewise 
for  roofs  to  cover  their  cottages,  turning  the  hollow  parts  downwards. 
So  that  nature's  bounty  has  provided  for  them  by  one  gift  many  use* 
ful  advantages,  as  food,  vessels,  shipping,  and  habitations. 

Not  fur  from  these,  upon  the  sea*shore  in  the  continent,  dwell 
other  barbarians,  far  different  in  their  way  of  living,  called  Cetivores^ 
who  feed  upon  whales  cast  up  by  chance  by  the  sea.  Sometimes 
they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  reason  of  the  vast  proportion  of  these 
creatures;  but  at  other  times,  for  want  of  them^  they  are  almost 
starved,  and  are  forced,  through  want  of  food,  to  gnaw  pieces  of  old 
stinking  bones,  and  to  suck  the  ends  of  the  rotten  ribs. 

So  many  are  the  nations  of  the  Ethiopians  who  feed  upon  fish;  and 
this  is  their  manner  of  living,  concluding  this  account  in  a  brief  4md 
summary  way. 

But  the  sea-coasts  over  against  the  province  of  Babylon  border 
upon  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  where 
there  is  such  plenty  of  fish,  that  they  are  more  than  the  inhabitants 
can  consume:  for,  upon  the  seashore  they  set  such  a  number  of 
canes,  and  so  interwoven  one  within  another,  that  they  are  like  to  a 
net  spread  ail  along  by  the  sea-side.  In  every  of  which  works,  there 
are  many  little  portals  wrought  and  interlaced  with  reeds,  and  are 
tossed  this  way  and  that  way  with  an  easy  motion.  These  open  by 
the  tide,  when  the  sea  flows  in  upon  the  land,  and  when  it  returns  into 
the  channel,  they  shut  again.  So  that  through  these  portals,  with 
the  efflux  of  the  sea,  the  fish  slip  every  day,  and  when  it  ebbs,  they 
are  left  behind,  because  they  cannot  pass  with  the  water  tl^rougb 
those  canes  thus  knit  and  wrought  together:  and  therefore  near  to 
the  sea-side  sometimes  may  be  seen  heaps  of  fish  panting  for  want  of 
water,  u  inch  those  that  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  this  business 
gather  and  carry  away.  Hence  they  have  both  plenty  of  food^  and 
raise  a  large  revenue  besides.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the 
shore  is  dry,  and  the  country  lies  flat,  draw  broad,  sluices  froan  the 
siea  many  furlongs  to  their  cottages^  at  the  ends  of  which  they  plac$ 
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weftrs  made  of  twigs,  which  open  when  the  tide  comes  in,  and 
shot  again  when  the  sea  goes  out;  and  then,  the  water  flowing 
through  the  narrow  months  of  the  portals,  the  fish  remain  behind  ta 
the  slaices,  and  there  they  talce  out  eveiy  time  as  many  as  tlicy  hav« 
oceasion  to  ose* 

Havii^  gone  through  all  those  people  bordering  upon  the  sea*eoasta 
■8  br  as  from  the  province  of  Babylon  to  the  Red  sea,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  other  natbns. 

In  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  near  to  the  river  Asa,  Inlmbit  a  people 
called  Rizophages,  who  get  up  the  roots  of  the  canes  that  grow  in  th« 
marshes,  and  first  wash  them  very  clean,  then  they  bruise  and  pound 
them  with  stones  till  they  are  soft  and  pliant;  afterwords  they  by  n 
handful  of  them  in  the  sun  till  they  are  broiled;  and  this  is  the  food 
they  live  upon  all  their  days.  But  thougti  they  live  in  plenty,  and 
«re  at  constant  peace  with  one  another,  yet  they  are  miserably  infested|t 
and  often  fiillen  upon,  by  the  lions  that  abound  in  rtioae  parts :  for 
the  air  bieing  scorching  hot,  they  come  out  of  the  deserts  into  the 
country  of  the  Rizophages,  both  for  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  to 
littnt  tbe  lesser  beasts  for  prey;  so  that  when  the  Ethiopians  come  out 
of  the  marshes,  they  are  torn  in  pieces  by  these  creatures ;  for,  being 
Onarmed,  they  are  unable  to  withstand  the  strength  of  the  lions:  and 
the  whole  nation  would  certainly  be  utterly  destroyed,  if  tVovidence 
had  not  provided  a  remedy  in  this  case;  for,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  dog-days,  when  there  is  not  the  least  wind,  tliere  comes  in  such  a 
mukitttde  of  gnats  (laiger  than  those  that  are  commonly  seen)  that 
die  inhabkants  are  foreed'to  fly  info  the  marshes,  and  so  avoid  them  t 
and  the  lions,  partly  tormented  by  their  biting  and  stinging  of  them, 
and  partly  terrified  with  their  humming  and  boning^  run  far  away  out 
of  the  country. 

Next  to  these  are  those  nations  called  if ylopliages  and  Spermalo^ 
phages.  The  last  of  these  gather  in  great  plenty  fruits  which  fall 
from  tlie  trees  in  the  summer-time,  and  so  feed  on  them  without 
tdcing  any  further  pains.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  feed  upon  a  cer-* 
tain  sweet  herb  which  grows  in  the  shady  valleys;  which  being  a  solid 
plant,  and  having  a  stalk  like  to  a  turnip,  it  sufficiently  supplies  the 
want  of  other  necessary  food. 

But  the  Hylophages,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  go 
into  tlie  fields  and  climb  the  trees,  and  feed  upon  tl»e  buds  and 
tender  branches;  and  by  constant  usage  and  practice  are  so  nimble 
in  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  branch,  that  it  seems  almost 
incredible.  They  skip  from  tree  to  tree  like  so  many  birds,  and 
mount  up  upon  the  slenderest  bmnches  without  the  least  hazard. 
I^or,  being  very  slender  and  light  bodied  people,  if  their  feet  fail,  tliey 
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catch  hold  with  their  hands;  nay,  if  they  fall  down  from  the  veiy 
top^  they  are  so  light  they  get  no  harm.  They  easily  chew  ereiy 
juicy  twig  of  the  tree,  and  as  easily  concoct  them.  They  always  go 
naked,  and  make  use  of  their  wives  promiscuously,  and  therefore  all 
their  children  they  look  upon  to  be  common  amongst  them*  They 
sometimes  quarrel  one  with  another  for  places  of  habitation;  their 
arms  are  clubs,  with  which  they  both  defend  themselves,  and  poand 
in  pieces  their  conquered  enemy.  Many  of  them  are  often  famished 
to  death  when  they  grow  blind,  being  deprived  of  so  necessary  a 
member  for  the  procuring  of  sustenance. 

The  next  adjoining  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopian  HykH 
gones,  called  Hunters,  who  are  indeed  but  few,  but  live  after  a  pecu- 
liar and  strange  manner,  answerable  to  their  name;  for  the  land  be<« 
ing  infested  with  multitudes  of  wild  beasts,  is  very  terrible  to  live  in^ 
and  very  little  running  water  is  to  be  found)  therefore,  for  fear  of 
the  beasts,  the  inhabitants  sleep  all  night  in  trees;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  go  to  the  pools  of  water  with  their  arms>  where  they  hide 
themselves  among  the  boughs,  and  spy  in  the  mean  time  out  of  the 
trees :  then,  when  the  sun  grows  hot,  the  wild  bulls  and  leopards^  and 
a  great  number  of  other  wild  beasts,  come  running  to  the  waters^ 
(being  scorched  with  heat  and  thirst)  and  do  so  gorge  themselves 
with  drinking,  that  they  are  ready  to  burst,  upon  which  the  Ethio- 
pians leap  out  of  the  trees,  and  set  upon  the  beasts  (that  can  scarcely 
stir  or  move)  with  clubs  burnt  at  the  end,  stones,  and  darts,  and  kill 
them  with  ease :  thus,  dividing  themselves  into  companies,  they  finish 
their  pursuit,  and  feed  together  upon  tlie  prey  they  have  cauglit: 
very  rarely  it  is  that  any  of  them  are  killed,  even  by  the  fiercest  or 
strongest  of  them,  but  by  slight  they  overcome  might.  If  they  miss 
of  their  prey,  they  wash  the  skins  of  those  they  have  formerly  taken, 
and  lay  them  upon  a  fire  dnade  for  the  purpose,  and  scorching  off  the 
hair  under  the  ashes,  and  dividing  the  skin  amongst  themselves,  with 
this  hard  fare  they  satisfy  their  hunger.  They  teach  the  boys  to  cast 
darts  exactly  to  hit  a  mark,  and  if  they  miss,  they  suffer  them  not  to 
eat.  And  by  this  means  (through  pinching  hunger)  they  become  ex* 
cellent  archers. 

Not  far  from  these,  towards  the  west,  inhabit  the  Ethiopians  that 
are  called  Elephantophages.  Tliey  dwell  in  large  and  woody  fo- 
rests, where,  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  they  diligently  ob- 
serve the  motions  and  walks  of  the  elepliants.  But  they  set  not  up- 
on the  entire  troops  at  once,  (for  that  were  to  little  purpose),  but  with 
wonderful  courage  single  ihem  out  as  they  come  near  to  them.  For 
when  the  beast  approaches  to  the  right  side  of  the  tree,  where  he  that 
watches  for  him  lies  bid^  just  a«  the  elephant  passes  by^  be  catches 
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bold  of  his  tail  with  his  hands,  and  clasps  his  feet  close  to  his  left 
thigh:  then  with  his  right  hand  he  lays  hold  of  a  sharp  axe,  (bound 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  manageable  by  one  hand),  and  with  that  gives 
him  one  wound  after  another,  wliereby  he  cuts  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  the  elephant's  right  ham,  guiding  and  governing  his  body  in  the 
mean  time  by  his  right  hand.  This  feat  is. performed  with  that  ad« 
mirable  quickness  and  activity,  as  if  the  combat  Iiad  been  designea 
to  be  ended  no  otherwise  than  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  lives.  For, 
what  could  be  expected  (since  the  nature  of  the  thing  cannot  admit 
of  any  other  conjecture)  but  either  the  man  must  die,  or  the  beast  be 
overcome?  The  beast,  being  thus  ham-strung,  not  able  to  turn  him- 
self round,  by  reason  of  the  slowness  of  his  motion,  sinks  sometimes 
on  that  side  where  he  is  wounded,  and  falls  down,  and  together  with 
himself  kills  the  Ethiopian.  Sometimes  the  elephant  dashes  the  man 
against  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  with  his  weight  presses  upon  him  till  he 
has  killed  him.  Some  of  the  elephants,  overmastered,  (through  the 
smart  and  torment  of  their  wounds),  never  regard  him  that  wounds 
them,  but  run  so  long  up  and  down  the  plain,  till  the  Ethiopian  be- 
hind, by  his  continual  hacking  and  cutting  in  one  and  the  same  place, 
cuts  his  sinews  in  pieces,  and  at  length  altogether  disables  him,  and 
brings  him  down :  whereupon  the  Ethiopians  run  in  flocking,  andy 
cutting  oflf  collops  of  his  flesh  while  he  is  yet  alive,  feed  and  feasC 
themselves  merrily  together* 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  Ethiopians  take  the  elephants  without 
any  danger  of  their  lives  at  all,  overcoming  force  by  slight.  For  this 
creature,  when  he  is  full,  after  feeding,  differs  from  all  other  four* 
footed  beasts  in  disposing  of  himself  to  sleep.  For  he  cannot  bend 
his  knees  and  lie  down,  but  sleeps  leaning  his  body  to  the  side  of  a 
tree;  so  that  the  tree,  by  his  frequent  resort  to  it,  and  pressing  upon 
it,  withers  and  rots;  there  being,  therefore,  many  signs  and  footsteps 
of  the  elephant's  walks,  by  which  the  hunters  of  this  prey  discover 
where  he  rests  himself;  they  having  found  out  the  tree,  saw  it  a  lit-^ 
tie  above  the  ground  till  it  be  almost  ready  to  fall,  then  rubbing  out 
the  marks  of  their  feet,  they  go  away  before  the  elephant  comes  there^ 
who  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  being  full  fed,  makes  to  his  usual 
resting- place;  and  as  soon  as  he  leans  with  the  weight  of  his  whole 
body  to  the  tree,  down  it  fails,  and  the  beast  along  with  it,  and  there 
lies  all  night  with  his  heels  upward,  for  he  cannot  possibly  rise.  As 
soon  as  it  is  day,  they  that  sawed  the  tree  come  to  the  place,  and  there 
ktl)  the  poor  creature  without  any  hazard,  and  build  themselves  huts^ 
where  they  stay  till  they  have  eaten  him  up. 

Next  to  these  nations  upon  the  west  inhabit  those  Ethiopians  called 
Cimoes:  to  the  south  lie  the  nation  of  the  StruthophagcS|  for  among 
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them  15  a  sort  of  bird  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  a  fowl  and  partly  a 
beast,  and  thence  it  lias  its  name.  She  is  Iktle  less  than  the  greatest 
hart:  nature  has  foriped  her  with  a  long  neck,  a  loond  body  whh 
wings,  but  a  tender  and  small  head,  yet  she  has  strong  thighs  and 
legs,  and  her  feathers  ar^  forlced ;  and  she  is  so  heavy  and  onwield j^ 
that  she  cannot  fly  above  the  earth,  but  she  nins  along  with  that 
awiftness  that  she  scarce  touches  the  ground  With  a  brisk  gale  of 
wind  sbe  mounts  up  her  wings,  and  makes  forward  as  swift  as  a  ship 
with  her  sails  spread  under  sail.  Against  the  pursuer  she  defends 
herself  with  flinging  of  stones,  whicli  she  throws  with  that  violence 
out  of  her  feet  as  out  of  a  sling;  but  when  the  wind  b  low,  her 
wings  flag,  and  so,  being  deprived  of  tliat  natural  help,  she  is  easily 
taken.  There  are  a  great  number  of  those  birds ;  and  by  divers  arts 
and  devices  the  barbarians  easily  take  multitudes  of  them,  and  fee^ 
upon  their  flesh,  and  make  use  of  their  skins  both  for  vestments  and 
coverlets  for  beds. 

But  when  these  Struthopliages  are  set  upon  by  the  Ethiopians 
called  Simoes,  for  arms  they  use  the  horns  of  the  Orj'xes*,  with  which 
they  repel  the  assaults  of  their  enemies*  For  they  are  very  great^ 
and  sharp  at  the  ends;  and  these  sort  of  beasts  do  there  so  abound^ 
that  their  horns  are  found  scattered  up  and  down,  and  so  they  become 
of  special  use  to  the  inhabitants. 

A  little  distant  from  these  are  the  Acridophages,  bordering  iipo» 
the  deserts;  they  are  smaller  than  other  men,  of  If  an  and  meager  bo- 
dies, and  exceeding  black.  In  these  parts  in  the  time  of  the  spring* 
the  south  winds  rise  high,  and  drive  an  infinite  number  of  locusts 
put  of  the  desert,  of  au  extraordinary  bigness,  furnished  with  most 
dirty  and  nasty-coloured  wings;  and  these  arc  plentiful  food  and 
provision  for  them  all  their  days.  They  have  a  strange  and  peculiar 
way  of  catching  them ;  for  in  their  country  there  is  a  hirge  and 
deep  vale,  extending  far  in  length  for  many  furlongs  together:  alt 
over  this  they  lay  heaps  of  wood  and  other  combustible  matter,  of 
which  they  have  plenty  in  every  place,  and  when  the  swarms  of  lo- 
custs are  driven  thither  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  then  some  of  the 
inhabitants  go  to  one  part  of  the  valley,  and  some  to  another,  and  set 
the  grass  and  other  combustible  matter  on  fire,  which  was  before 
thrown  among  the  piles ;  whereupon  arises  a  great  and  suflbcating 
smoke,  which  so  stifles  tlie  locusts  as  they  fly  over  the  vale,  that  they 
go  not  much  farther  before  they  fall  down  dead  tp  the  ground.  This 
destruction  of  them  is  continued  for  many  days  together,  so  that- 
they  lie  in  great  heaps :  the  country  being  full  of  salt,  they  gather 

*  The  Orjx  is  a  beast  as  big  at  a  roe-buck,  and  hat  a  bom  to  bard  and  tbarp  tb%t 
it  mil  pierce  brass. 
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these  h^ps  together^  and  seaaon  them  aufiiciently  with  this  salt, 
which  gires  thtem  an  excellent  relbh,  end  preserve!  th^tn  a  long  time 
sweet  without  the  least  putr^fiaction,  so  that  they  have  food  ever 
ready  at  hand  from  these  insects  during  all  the  rest  of  the  yean  for 
they  neither  concern  themselves  witli  flesh  or  fish^  (being  far  remote 
from  the  sea)^  nor  have  any  other  provision  for  their  support  and  sus- 
tenance. Thejr  are  a  little  sort  of  people^  very  swift  of  foot^  but  ex* 
ceeding  short-lived,  for  tliey  that  live  the  longest  never  exceed  forty: 
and  as  the  manner  of  their  death  is  strange  and  wonderful,  so  it  Is 
sad  and  most  miserable :  for,  when  they  grow  old,  winged  lice  breed 
in  their  flesh,  not  only  of  divers  sorts,  but  of  horrid  and  ugly  shapes. 
This  plague  begins  first  at  the  belly  and  breast,  and  in  a  little  timt 
eats  and  consumed  the  whole  body.  He  that  is  seised  with  this  dls*» 
temper,  first  begins  to  itch  a  little,  a^  if  he  had  the  scab,  pleasui^ 
and  trouble  being  mixed  together.  But  afterwards,  when  the  li^ 
begin  to  break  out  at  the  skin,  abundance  of  putrid  matter  (accotti-* 
panied  with  intollerable  sharp  pain)  issues  out  with  them.  Hereupon 
the  sick  person  so  tears  himself  in  pieces  with  his  own  nails,  that  he 
aighs  and  groans  most  lamentably,  and  while  he  is  thus  scratching  of 
himself,  the  lice  come  pouring  out  in  such  abundance  one  after  ano* 
ther^  as  out  of  a  vessel  full  of  holes,  add  thus  they  miserably  close 
and  end  their  days.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  their 
food,  or  the  temper  of  the  air,  is  uncertain* 

Upon  this  nation  there  borders  a  large  country,  rich  in  fair  pas^ 

tures,  but  desert  and  uninhabited)   not  that  there  never  were  any 

people  there,  but  that  formerly,  when  it  was  inhabited,  an  immode>p 

rate  rain  happened,  which  bred  a  vast  company  of  spiders  and  scor^* 

pions:    and  (as  they  write)  these  creatures  did  so  increase,  that 

tliough  at  the  first  the  whole  nation  attempled  to  destroy  these  im«* 

placable  enemies  of  their  country,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  master 

them,  (for  whosoever  was  bit  or  stung  with  them,  immediately  fell 

down  dead),  so  that  not  kowing  where  to  abide,  or  how  to  get  food^ 

they  were  forced  to  fly  to  some  other  place  for  relief.    And  this  is 

pot  at  all  incredible,  for  we  are  assured  by  very  good  and  substantial 

historians,  tliat  far  more  strange  and  wonderful  things  than  those 

have  happened  in  the  world*     For  in  Italy  field-mice  bred  in  such 

vast  numbers,  that  they  forced  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  country. 

In  Media  great  flocks  of  sparrows  ate  up  all  the  standing  corn,  so  as 

the  people  were  forced  to  remove  elsewhere.    The  people  called  Au- 

tariats  were  forced,  by  frogs  bred  in  the  clouds,  which  poured  down 

upon  them  instead  of  rain,  to  forsake  their  country,  and  fly  to  these 

parts  where  they  are  now  settled.    And  who  is  there  that  Is  not  well 

nc^uainted  by  autient  historieS|  bow  among  those  many  kbonfs  Htl^ 
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Gules  undertook  to  eternize  his  name^  his  driving  those  devouring 
birds  oat  of  the  marshes  of  Stymphalides  was  one?  And  some  cities 
of  Libya  were  altogether  depopulated  by  lions  breaking  in  upon  them. 
And  these  instances  we  have  given  to  convince  those  that  are  apt  to 
question  whatsoever  historians  relate  that  seem  strange  and  unusual. 
But  to  return  to  the  orderly  course  of  our  history. 

The  southern  border  is  inhabited  by  men  whom  the  Grecians  call 
Cynomonesi  or  Cynomolges;  but  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
they  are  called^  in  their  own  country  language,  wild  Ethiopians. 
They  wear  long  beards,  and  keep  up  numbers  of  fierce  dogs  to  get 
.them  food:  for,  from  the  beginning  of  the  summer  solstice  to  the 
middle  of  winter,  an  innumerable  number  of  Indian  oxen  come  into 
their  country.  The  reason  of  this  is  unknown ;  for  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  fly  from  cruel  wild  beasts,  which  in  troops  set  upon  ihtm^ 
or  that  they  do  it  from  want  of  pasture,  or  upon  some  other  account^ 
(the  effect  of  nature,  the  parent  of  all  wonders),  which  man's  reason 
cannot  comprehend.  These  oxen  are  so  numerous^  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  are  not  able  to  master  them ;  therefore  they  set  loose  their  dogs 
upon  them,  and,  by  hunting  them^  take  many,  of  which  they  eat  some 
fresh,  and  others  they  salt  up. 

Many  other  beasts  they  kill  with  these  large  dogs,  and  by  this 
means  live  upon  flesh.  The  nations  that  lie  farthest  south  live  the 
lives  of  beasts  under  the  shapes  of  men. 

But  it  yet  remains  to  speak  of  two  other  nations;  the  Etliiopians 
and  the  Troglodytes :  but  of  the  Ethiopians  mention  is  made  else- 
where, and  therefore  now  we  shall  treat  of  the  Troglodytes.  The 
Grecians  call  them  Nomades;  for  they  live  pastoral  lives,  in  the 
manner  of  shepherds,  and  are  divided  into  tribes  under  a  monarchi- 
cal government,  and  enjoy  their  wives  and  children  in  common^ 
except  only  the  wife  of  the  king;  yet  if  any  of  them  happen  to 
lie  with  her^  he  is  only  fined  by  the  king  in  a  certain  number  of 
sheep. 

When  the  Etesian  winds  blow^  (at  which  time  there  falls  abundance 
of  rain),  they  feed  upon  milk  and  blood  mingled  together^  and  boiled 
for  a  little  time.  Afterwards,  when  the  pastures  are  burnt  up  with 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  they  fly  into  the  low  marshes,  where 
they  often  fight  one  with  another  for  convenient  pastures  for  their 
flocks !  those  cattle  that  grow  old^  or  are  sick,  they  knock  on  the 
head,  and  eat  them;  and  from  these  always  they  have  their  food  and 
sustenance :  and  therefore  they  never  call  any  father  and  mother, 
but  only  a  buil^  an  ox,  a  goat^  or  a*  sheep,  of  which  they  call  the 
males  fathers,  and  the  females  mothers,  because  they  have  their  daily 
food  from  these^  and  not  from  their  parents.    Their  ordinary  drink 
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is  a  liquor  strained  out  of  the  plant  called  Paliurus :  but  the  drink 
for  the  noblemen  and  persons  of  quality  is  made  of  the  juice  of  a  flower 
no  better  than  the  worst  of  our  wines.  Because  of  their  cattle^  thejr 
often  shift  and  remove  from  one  pasture  to  another^  and  are  very 
cautious  and  careful  not  to  stay  long  in  one  place.  . 

Their  whole  bodies  are  naked,  except  about  their  loins,  which  they 
cover  with  beast's  skins.  All  the  Troglodytes  are  circumcised,  like 
the  Egyptians,  except  those  who,  by  reason  of  some  accident,  are 
called  cripples ;  for  thj?se  only,  of  all  those  that  inhabit  these  straits, 
have  from  their  infancy  that  member  (which  in  others  is  only  circum* 
cised)  wholl)  cut  off  with  a  razor.  Among  the  Troglodytes,  those 
called  Megahareans  for  arms  bear  round  shields  made  of  the  raw 
hides  of  oxen,  and  clubs  bound  round  with  iron  at  the  thick  ends; 
the  rest  are  armed  with  bows  and  spears.  . 

When  they  are  dead,  they  tie  them  neck  and  heels  with  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  the  plant  Paliurus;  then  they  carry  the  body  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  where,  with  great  sport  and  laughter,  they  pelt  it  with 
stones  till  it  be  covered  over;  and  then  they  stick  up  a  goat's  horn 
upon  the  heap,  and  so  leave  it  without  the  least  sense  of  pity  or  com« 
passion.  They  fight  not  one  with  another  out  of  any  spleen  or  rage 
one  against  another,  like  the  Grecians,  but  merely  for  their  flourishing 
pastures.  In  the  beginning  of  their  fights,  they  make  their  onsets 
with  throwing  of  stones;  after  some  wounds  given  on  both  sides, 
they  fall  to  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  whereupon  great  numbers 
are  slain  in  a  short  time;  for,  by  long  experience  they  become  good 
marksmen,  and  being  all  naked,  are  exposed  to  every  shot.  At 
length  their  old  women,  by  their  entreaties,  put  an  end  to  their 
conflicts,  (whom  they  greatly  reverence,  for  it  is  unlawful  to  do 
them  the  least  harm),  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  see  them  come 
towards  them,  they  cease  casting  their  darts  immediately,  and  all  are 
quiet. 

When  they  grow  so  old  that  they  cannot  foHow  the  flocks,  they  tie 
themselves  by  their  necks  to  an  ox's  tail,  and  so  put  an  end  to  their 
days:  and  if  any  defer  his  death,  any  one,  as  a  friend,  may  first  ad- 
monish him,  and  then,  if  he  does  it  not,  the  other  may  cast  a  rope 
about  his  neck  and  strangle  him.  In  the  like  manner  it  is  lawful  to 
put  to  death  any  that  become  lame,  or  are  seiz'd  with  any  desperate 
and  incurable  distemper:  for  they  count  it  the  highest  and  greatest 
offence  for  any  one  to  love  his  life  when  he  is  able  to  do  nothing 
worth  living.  And  therefore  all  the  Troglodytes  are  of  sound  bodies 
and  of  a  strong  and  healthful  age«  none  exceeding  three  score.  But 
this  shall  sufiice  concerning  the  Troglodytes.     Yet  if  this  account 
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{Mem  strange  to  any,  and  tlus  manner  of  living  incredibloy  let  bat  the 
eliinate  of  Scythia  be  coinpared  with  that  of  the  Trogkxljrtesy  and 
then  tbiS)  our  relation,  may  easily  gain  belief:  for  there  b  so  great  a 
daffi?rence  between  our  climate  and  their's  of  which  we  Wfite^  tliat 
the  different  natures,  being  weighed  and  considered  distinctly,  are 
scarce  credible.  For  in  some  places  of  Scythia,  by  the  extremity  of 
cold,  the  greatest  rivers  are  so  frozen,  that  vast  armies  and  chariots 
may  pass  over  tbem ;  and  wine  and  other  liquors  do  so  congeal^  thai 
they  must  be  cot  with  knives  and  hatchets.  And  most  strangely  and 
wonderfully  men's  fingers  and  toes  drop  off"  with  rubbing  against  thear 
cloches,  and  their  eyes  grow  dark  and  dim.  Neither  can  the  fire  cast 
any  warmth  or  heat;  and  by  the  force  of  cold  even  brazen  statues 
afe  burst  asunder;  and  at  these  seasons,  they  say,  the  clouds  are  so 
thick  and  gross,  that  there  is  neither  thunder  nor  lightning  in  those 
parts.  Many  other  things  there  happen  which  seem  incredible  to 
the  ignorant,  but  are  intollerable  to  them  that  feel  them  by  eitperh- 
ence.  But  in  the  utmost  coasts  of  Egypt  and  the  Troglodytes^  the 
ann  is  so  scorching  hot  at  mid-day,  that  two  standing  together  cannot 
•ee  each  other,  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  air.  Neither  it  it 
•afe  for  any  to  go  without  shoes  in  these  parts,  for  if  they  do^  the 
foles  of  their  feet  are  presently  blistered  all  over;  and  except  neii 
have  something  ready  to  drink,  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  forthwith 
laint  and  die,  the  violence  of  the  heat  quickly  exhaling  all  the  xsm%^ 
tore  out  of  a  man's  body:  and,  moreover,  if  any  do  put  meat  and 
water  into  a  brazen  pot,  and  set  it  in  the  open  sun,  it  is  presently 
boiled,  without  fire  or  fuel.  But  the  inhabitants  of  both  thes^ 
countries  are  so  far  from  seeking  to  avoid  these  uncomfortable  cir- 
cumstances,  that  they  choose  rather  to  be,  as  it  were,  ever  dying 
here,  than  to  be  forced  to  live  another  sort  of  life  elsewhere*  And 
thus  every  country  is  beloved  by  its  own  natural  inhabitants,  and  a 
long  usage,  even  from  the  time  of  childhood,  overcomes  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  intetnperate  cKmate.  These  great  differences  of 
climates  arc  sometimes  not  far  asunder;  for,  from  the  lake  Mseotis^ 
(where  some  of  tiie  Scythians  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of  extreme  cold 
and  biting  frost),  many  with  a  fair  wind  sail  to  Rhodes  in  ten  days 
time;  thence,  in  four  days  more,  tliey  reach  to  Alexandria;  thence 
crossing  the  river  Nile,  they  recover  Ethiopia  (most  commonly)  the 
tenth  day;  so  that  it  is  not  above  four-and-twenty  day's  sail  from 
the  coldest  to  the  hottest  climates  in  the  world.  And  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  is  such  diversity  of  food,  manners  and  bodies  so 
far  differing  from  our's,  when  there  is  so  great  a  contrariety  of  cli- 
mates in  so  small  a  distance  one  from  another. 
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Having  given  a  distinct  account  of  natiotiB^  and  their  strange  and 
«nusiial  manners  and  customs,  something  now  is  to  be  said  particu-- 
larly  oonceming  the  wild  beasts  bred  in  those  countries* 

There  b  bred  in  Ethiopia  a  creature  called,  from  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  a  Rhinoceros,  for  courage  and  strength  equal  to  the  ele- 
phant, but  not  so  tall*  His  skin  is  exceeding  hard,  and  of  the  coloor 
of  box.  He  has  a  flat  horn  growing  out  a  little  above  his  nostrils^ 
as  hard  as  iron.  He  is  always  at  war  with  the  elephant  for  hb  pas- 
ture, and  for  that  purpose  whets  his  horn  against  a  great  stone;  in 
the  conflict  he  gets  under  the  belly  of  the  elephant,  and  cuts  ami 
gashes  htm,  as  if  it  were  with  a  sword;  and  by  this  means  his  enemy 
bleeds  to  deatli,  and  thus  he  destroys  many  of  them.  But  if  the  ele- 
phant prevent  him  from  coming  under  his  belly,  he  catches  the  Rhi- 
iKMreros  up  in  his  trunk,  and  easily  overcomes  him,  being  far  stronger 
in  body,  and  wounding  deeper  with  the  strokes  of  his  tushes. 

Sphinxes  are  bred  near  to  the  Troglodytes  in  Ethiopia,  not  mueii 
unlike  those  which  the  limners  draw,  save  that  they  differ  only  hi 
being  rough.  They  are  of  a  gentle  nature,  very  docile,  apt  to  leant 
any  thing  presently  that  is  taught  them. 

Those  that  are  called  Cynocephales  resemble  ugly-faced  men^' 
and  are  eontinurily  snarling  and  grumbling.  Thb  ereafuire  is  ex* 
eeedingiy  malicious,  never  to  be  tamed;  and,  from  his  eye^brows,  looks 
with  a  most  surly  countenance.  The  females  are  extraordinary  re- 
markable, for  having  their  privy  parts  continually  hanging  down  out 
af  their  body. 

The  beast  called  Cepus,  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  his  body,  and 
the  comeliness  of  proportion.  He  has  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  in  all 
other  parts  is  like  to  a  panther,  except  that  for  his  bigness  he  is  as 
itrge  aa  a  deer.  Of  all  these  strange  beasts,  none  is  so  fierce  as  the 
wild  bull,  which  feeds  upon  flesh,  and  is  altogether  invincible:  he  is 
laiger  than  any  tame  bull,  and  as  swift  as  any  horse,  and  his  mouth 
11  wide  even  up  to  his  eyes :  he  is  exceeding  red,  his  eyes  greyer  than 
a  lioo's,  and  sparkling  in  the  night  like  fire.  His  horns  have  a  won- 
derful property,  for  he  can  move  them  as  well  as  his  ears,  and  when 
lie  fights  keeps  them  fast  and  immoveable.  His  hair,  contrary  to  all 
<Mher  beasts,  stands  on  end.  He  is  so  exceeding  fierce,  that  he  wilt 
9et  upon  the  strongest  creature  whatsoever,  and  feeds  upon  the  flesh 
of  such  as  he  destroys.  He  destroys  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  in« 
habitants,  and  in  a  terrible  manner  fights  with  troops  of  shepherds 
and  whole  armies  of  dogs  at  once.  It  is  said  his  skin  is  impenetrable; 
and  therefore,  though  many  have  attempted  to  kill  him,  yet  none 
were  ever  able  to  effect  it.  It  he  fall  into  a  pit,  or  be  taken  any  other 
way  bf  snares  or  gins  laid  for  him,  he  choaks  and  stifles  himself 
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with  hb  unruly  rage,  and  will  not  siiffer  any  man  to  come  near  liiiDy 
though  ever  so  gently :  and  therefore  the  Troglodytes  justly  acoount 
this  beast  the  strongest  of  all  others;  to  whom  nature  has  given  the 
ftoutness  of  a  lion,  the  swiftness  of  a  horse,  and  the  strength  of  a 
bull ;  and  which  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  swordj  whidi  subdue* 
all  other  things. 

There  is  another  creature  among  the  Ethiopians^  called  a  Crocut, 
of  a  mixed  nature,  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf,  more  fierce  than  them 
both,  and  exceeding  all  others  for  his  tearing  and  biting.  Let  the 
bones  be  ever  so  great,  he  presently  gnaws  them  in  piecesii  and 
digests  them  immediately,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  his  stomach. 
Some  historians  (who  love  to  tell  strange  things)  report  that  this 
beast  will  imitate  the  voice  and  speech  of  a  mauj  which  we  cannot  in 
the  least  credit. 

Tlie  inhabitants  bordering  upon  the  deserts  say  that  there  are  in 
these  parts  divers  sorts  of  serpents,  of  an  incredible  bigness;  for 
those  that  say  they  have  seen  some  a  hundred  cubits  long,  are  looked 
upon  to  be  liars^  not  only  by  me,  but  by  every  one  else.  But  to  gain 
the  more  credit  to  their  fabulous  relation,  they  add  a  story  fax 
more  absurd  and  improbable.  For  they  say,  that  when  these  vast 
creatures  lie  rolled  up  in  a  round  in  the  open  plain,  every  circle 
lying  one  upon  another,  they  seem  like  hills  to  those  that  are  at  a 
distance.  But  who  can  easily  believe  there  are  any  such  monstrous 
creatures? 

But  we  shall  say  something  of  the  greatest  serpents  (that  ever  were 
seen)  which  were  brought  to  Alexandria  in  nets,  discoursing,  by  the 
way,  of  the  manner  of  the  hunting  and  taking  them. 

For  Ptolemy  the  Second,  being  very  much  giveb  to  the  hunting  of 
elephants,  for  that  purpose  encouraged,  with  great  rewards,  many 
that  were  skilful  hunters  of  the  strongest  wild  beasts,  and  not  sparing 
costs  (in  gratifying  the  pleasure  he  took  in  this  kind)  he  got  together 
great  multitudes  of  ekphants,  which  he  trained  up  for  his  wars;  by 
which  means  many  strange  beasts,  which  were  never  seen  before,  be* 
came  known  to  the  Grecians. 

Upon  these  considerations  some  of  the  huntsmen,  knowing  the 
generosity  and  bounty  of  the  king  in  his  rewards  for  things  of  this 
nature,  agreed  together,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  bring,  if  it 
were  but  one  of  these  monstrous  serpents,  alive  to  the  king,  to  Alex- 
andria. It  was  a  bold  and  difficult  undertaking;  but  fortune  crowned 
the  enterprise,  and  prosperity  effected  the  attempt.  They  spied  a 
serpent  lying  in  the  standing  pools,  thirty  cubits  long,  still  and  quiet, 
as  it  is  wont  to  do  at  all  times,  save  when  he  spies  any  beast  come 
to  the  water  to  drink^  and  then  be  suddenly  lea[»s  out^  and  with  bis 
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wide  jawsj  and  the  windiDg  himself  round  about  their  bodies^  holds 
them  so  hgt  as  that  tbejr  ^n  never  escape). 

Hereupon  these  persons,  considering  he  was  so  yerjr  long,  and  na-^ 
turally  dull  and  slow^  conceived  some  hopes  of  cdtching  him  id 
gins  and  chains^  having  all  things  ready  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose \  but  the  nearer  they  came  to  him,  the  more  they  were  terrified^ 
and  when  they  saw  liis  eyes  kindle  like  sparks  of  fire^  his  tongue 
slapping  about  his  jaws,  his  terrible  hissings  the  sharpness  of  his 
scales,  his  rustling  among  the  reeds  and  bushes  when  he  began  to 
stir  bimselfj  the  greatness  of  his  terrible  teeth^  his  horrible  aspect 
and  high  round  whereunto  he  had  wound  himself,  they  grew  wan  and 
pale  with  excessive  fear,  and  with  trembling  hands  cast  the  gin  upon 
his  tail ;  upon  which,  as  soon  as  it  touched  him,  the  monster  rolled 
about  with  a  terrible  hiss,  and  lifting  up  himself  above  the  head  of 
the  iBrst  that  approached  him,  he  snapped  him  up,  and  toi^e  him  iii 
piecesf.  The  second  he  catched  by  the  winding  of  his  tall^  at  a  great 
distance,  when  he  was  making  away,  and  (winding  himself  round 
him)  held  him  fast  round  the  middle  of  his  belly.  Hereupon  the 
lest  were  so  affrighted,  that  away  they  fled ;  however,  they  did  not  so 
kave  the  monster,  for  the  hopes  of  the  king's  bounty  overcame  the 
fear  of  the  imminent  danger;  and  therefore,  what  they  could  not  do 
by  force,  they  endeavoured  to  effect  by  art,  making  use  of  the  follow- 
ing contrivance.  They  made  a  toil  of  bulrushes,  in  shape  like  to  a 
bosom  net,  large  enough  to  receive  and  hold  the  beast;  observing^ 
therefore,  his  hole,  and  the  time  when  he  went  out  to  feed,  and  when 
he  returned^  as  soon  as  be  was  gone  forth  to  hunt  for  his  usual 
prey,  they  stopped  up  the  mouth  of  his  den  with  great  stones  and 
earth,  and  near  to  it  dug  another  hole,  and  there  placed  the  toil  made 
of  bulrushes^  just  ov^r  against  the  mouth  of  tlie  hole,  that  the  en- 
trance might  be  plain  and  open.  Then^  as  he  returned  from  feedings 
the  darters,  slingers,  and  a  great  number  of  horsemen,  with  trum- 
peters and  other  assailants,  set  upon  ^im,  and  the  monster  (as  he 
came  nearer  to  them)  pricked  up  his  head  far  above  the  heads  of  thd 
horsemen,  but  none  of  the  whole  troop  of  hunters  durst  come  near 
him,  being  made  cautious  by  the  former  misfortune;  but  many  cast 
darts  at  him  all  at  once  at  a  great  distance;  so  that,  by  the  sight  of 
the  horses,  multitudes  of  great  dogs,  and  the  noise  of  trumpets,  they 
terrified  the  beast,  and  pursued  him  cautiously  by  degrees,  till  he 
came  to  his  hold,  lest,  by  pressing  too  hard  and  close  u{x)n  him^  h« 
should  be  too  much  provoked  and  eoracredi 

Now,  approaching  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  den  before  prepared 
for  him,  they  all  at  once  made  a  great  noise  with  beating  upon  their 
anna;  and  so,  with  such  a  multitude  of  men, and  the  noise  and  sound 
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of  trumpets^,  they  exceedingly  terrified  the  moBster^  who,  not  fipdfaig 
his  former  hold,  and  fearing  the  hunters,  flies  into  the  mouth  of  duU 
which  was  open  and  near  at  hand.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  was 
filling  the  net,  by  rolling  of  himself  round  in  it,  some  forthwith  ndo 
up  with  full  speed  to  the  place,  who  (before  the  beast  could  wind  «p 
himself)  tied  up  the  mouth  of  the  net,  which  was  to  the  top  madf 
very  long,  on  purpose  for  quickness  of  despatch  in  this  busincaa. 
Then,  with  all  speed,  they  put  rollers  under  the  massy  weight  of  tha 
net,  to  lift  it  up,  and  so  drew  it  forth.  The  serpent,  being  thus  shut 
up,  hissed  most  dreadfully,  gnawing  the  bulrushes  with  his  taeth^ 
and  tossing  himself  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  were  just  leaping  out  of  the 
net,  which  the  hunters  exceedingly  fearing  he  would  do,  drew  him 
out  upon  the  ground,  and  by  often  pricking  him  in  the  tail,  caused 
him  to  snap  and  bite  there,  where  was  most  sensible  of  pain.  At 
length  they  brought  him  to  Alexandria,  and  presented  the  beast 
to  the  king;  a  most  strangle  monster,  and  almost  incredible.  And  to 
tdmiration  this  creature  was  afterwards  made  tame :  for,  keeping  hiaa 
low,  in  want  of  food,  he  abated  in  his  fierceness,  so  as  by  degrees  to 
be  very  gentle.  Ptolemy  liberally  rewarded  the  hunters,  and  kept 
and  fed  the  serpent  thus  tamed,  a  most  wonderful  sight  to  all  strangers 
that  travelled  into  his  kingdom. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  judged  altogether  incredible  (or  accounted 
a  fable)  what  the  Ethiopians  have  related,  since  so  vast  a  roonsler 
has  been  exposed  to  open  view.  For  they  aifirm  that  there  have  been 
seen  serpents  amongst  them  of  that  extraordinary  bigness,  that  they 
have  not  only  devoured  cows  and  bulls,  and  other  beasts  of  that  size, 
but  have  even  fought  with  elephants  themselves:  for  they  so  wiap 
themselves  round  their  thighs,  and  hold  them  so  fast,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  move  or  stir,  and,  pricking  up  their  heads  from  under 
the  elephant's  trunk,  and  looking  direct  upon  them  full  ia  the  face, 
with  the  fiery  rays  that  dart  out  of  their  eyes,  strike  them  bliod,  so 
that  they  foil  down  to  the  ground  as  if  they  were  struck  with  a  flash 
6f  lightning,  and  when  they  are  down,  they  tear  them  in  pieces. 

And  now,  since  we  have  given  a  clear  and  sufficient  account  of 
Etliiopians  and  Trogiodyta,  and  the  bordering  countries  as  hr  a«  to 
the  torrid  zone,  and  of  the  southern  coasts  and  climates  of  the  Red 
sea,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of 
the  other  parts  bordering  upon  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  we  have 
learnt  partly  from  tlie  pubKc  records  in  Aleinndria,  and  partly  from^ 
tliose  that  have  seen  the  places  themselves.  For  this  part  of  the  in* 
habited  world,  as  likewise  the  British  isles,  and  the  places  lying  far 
to  the  north,  are  the  least  known  of  any  other.  But  we  shall  describe 
tiMse  northern  parts  which  border  upon  the  frigid  xodci  le^elhei 
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with  the  British  isles,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  acts  of  Caius 
G«etar,  who  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  as  far  as  to 
thesis  parts,  and  by  his  means  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  those 
coantries  which  were  altogether  unknown  to  us  before* 
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CHAP.  ra. 

A  d^sctipit^n  of  the  coasii  and  countries  on  both  sides  the  Arahiah 
gfdft  Of  'Red  sea.  The  perfumes  ofAralna  the  Happy.  Thk 
Fortunate  Islands.  A  description  of  part  of  lAhya:  the  Spet^ 
ires  near  the  Syrtes. 

THE  Arabian  gulf  (as  it  is  called)  empties  itself  into  the  Southern 
.oeean^and  stretches  out  many  ftirlongs  in  length;  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea,  it  Is  both  bounded  with  Arabia  and  Troglodyta.  It's  breadth 
bbtli  at  the  mouths,  and  where  it  is  lost  in  the  sea,  is  about  fifteen 
furlongs.  But  Arom  the  port  of  Panormus,  the  opposite  shore,  h 
<ma  day's  sailing;  the  greatest  breadth  is  at  Mount  Tyrceus,  and 
Macaria,  where  the  sea  is  very  rough  and  tetnpestuous;  nor  can  land 
be  set^n  from  one  side  to  another;  and  from  thence  it  grows  narrower^ 
till  it  falls  into  the  oeean. 

In  the  s^  are  many  great  islands,  between  which  the  passage  for 
ihlps  is  very  narrow,  and  the  watet  very  rough.  And  this,  in  short, 
b  the  situation  of  this  gulf.  We  shall  begin  at  the  utmost  parts  of 
this  sda,  aud  describe  the  coasts  on  both  sides,  and  what  is  rcmarica^p 
hie  in  each)  as  if  we  were  sflilitig  along. 

And  first,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  coast  on  the  right  hand^ 
the  seat  of  the  Troglodytes :  the  'IVoglodytes  tnk^  up  all  this  part  as 
Cur  as  to  the  vast  deserts,  A|l  along  the  shore  on  this  right  sidct 
ftmn  tlie  etty  of  Arsinoe,  ihartners  meet  with  many  rivers  of  salt- 
water, pouring  down  ftt>m  the  rocks  into  the  sea, 

After  the  passing  th?^  running  folintuns,  nppears  a  mountain 
in  a  vast  and  large  plain  of  a  red  colour,  which  dazril&s  the  eyes  of 
nil  thoae  that  look  earnestly  upon  it.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountaiu 
9S  n  lake,  with  an  entranee  of  many  windings  and  turnings  into  it, 
known  by  die  name  of  Aphrodites;  in  thb  are  three  islands,  two  6i 
irfaich  abound  with  figs  and  olives;  but  th^  third  has  neither^  yet 
breeds  great  numbers  of  those  birds  they  call  Meleagrides. 

FttMO  hrnce  joh  sajA  through  i^  not  gulf)  c^ULM  VAAf,  or  Aeadiar^ 
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tos;  and  near  unto  it  b  an  exceeding  deep  current,  making  a  peuin- 
aula,  carrying  ships  through  a  narrow  strait  into  the  open  sea  on 
the  other  side.  In  sailing  along  bv  these  places,  there  lies  an  bland, 
surrounded  with  a  deep  sea,  fourscore  furlongs  in  length,  called  the 
Serpent's  Island,  because  that  in  former  times  it  abounded  with  di- 
vers sorts  of  dreadful  serpents  j  but  in  after- times,  by  the  diligence 
of  the  kings  of  Alexandra,  it  was  so  improved,  that  now  there  b  not 
the  least  sign  of  any  such  beast  there.  But  it  is  not  to  be  omitted 
for  what  reason  this  island  was  with  so  much  charge  improved:  the 
chief  reason  was,  for  that  in  this  bland  was  found  the  topaz,  a  re- 
splendent stone,  of  a  delightful  aspect,  like  to  glass,  of  a  golden  co- 
lour, and  of  admirable  brightness;  and  therefore  all  were  forbidden  tp 
^t  footing  upon  that  place;  and  if  any  landed  there,  he  w^  present- 
ly put  to  death  by  th^  (ceepers  of  the  bland.  These  keepers  were 
few,  and  lived  a  most  miserable  life.  And  lest  the  stones  should  be 
stolen  and  carried  off,  there  was  not  a  ship  left  there;  and  if  any  by 
chance  pass  near  to  these  places,  (out  of  fear  of  the  king),  they  sail 
away  as  far  off  as  they  can.  The  provision  that  is  imported  b  com- 
monly soon  spent,  and  thejre  b  nothing  to  be  had  that  grows  naturally 
in  the  island;  and  therefore,  when  their  store  grows  low,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  sit  upon  the  shore,  waiting  and  longing  for  the 
arrival  of  the  provbion-ships;  and  if  they  stay  longer  than  ordinary, 
the  people  are  driven  to  the  utmost  desperation. 

This  stone  grows  in  the  rocks,  darkened  by  the  brightness  of  the 
sun;  it  is  not  seen  in  the  day,  but  shines  bright  and  glorious  in  the 
darkest  night,  and  discovers  itself  at  a  great  dissance.  The  keepers 
of  the  island  disperse  themselves  into  several  places  to  search  for  thb 
stone,  and  wherever  it  appears,  they  mark  the  place  with  a  great 
vessel,  of  largeness  sufficient  to  cover  the  sparkling  stone;  and  then, 
in  the  day  time,  go  to  the  place,  and  cut  out  the  stone,  aud  deliver 
it  to  those  that  are  artbts  iu  polbhing  of  them. 

Then,  sailing  on  farther  from  these  parts,  appear  many  of  those 
nations  called  the  Ichthyophages,  dispersed  along  the  sea-shore;  and 
mapy  likewise  of  those  Troglodytes  called  Nomades;  several  moim- 
tains  likewise  present  themselves  in  this  course,  as  far  as  to  the  haven 
palled  S^fe-port,  which  gained  thb  name  from  some  Grecmns  that  first 
sailed  into  these  parts,  and  there  arrived  safe* 

Thence  passing  op,  the  gulf  begins  to  grow  narrower,  and  bends 
its  course  towards  Arabb :  and  the  peculiar  property  of  the  places  is 
such,  that  both  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil,  seem  to  be  changed; 
for  the  land  appears  very  fiat  and  low,  without  any  hills  or  rising 
ground,  and  the  sea  seems  to  l>e  muddy  and  green  all  over,  and  b 
BOt  above  two  frthomn  apd  n  half  deep,    Thb  greenness  b  not  as* 
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eribed  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  but  to  the  abundance  of  moss  and 
sea-grass  that  grows  at  the  bottom^  and  casts  their  colour  through  the 
water. 

This  part  is  very  safe  and  commodious  for  small  ships  with  oars, 
because  the  sea  is  there  very  calm,  and  no  roughness  of  the  waves 
for  many  leagues;  and  there  they  take  abundance  of  fish.  But  the 
mariners  that  transport  elephants  run  into  great  and  desperate  ha-^ 
zards,  by  reason  of  the  strong  built  ships  they  use  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  depth  of  water  they  draw.  For  oftentimes  they  are  so  driven 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds^  at  full  sail  in  the  night  time,  that  they 
are  either  split  upon  the  rocks,  or  stranded  upon  some  of  the  deep 
sanded  necks  of  land  thereabouts;  and  there  is  no  going  for  the  mari<> 
ners  out  of  the  ship,  because  the  ford  is  abovetheheightof  any  man; 
neither  can  they  force  the  ship  in  the  least  forward  with  their  poles  i 
and  although  they  throw  all  overboard  but  their  victuals,  yet  (even 
while  they  have  provision)  they  are  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremi- 
ties; for  neither  island,  promontory,  or  ship,  is  to  be  seen  in  these 
parts,  being  desert,  and  seldom  frequented  by  mariners. 

And  to  the  other  inconveniences,  this  ftirther  is  an  addition;  the 
violent  waves  on  a  sudden  raise  up  such  heaps  of  sand  out  of  the 
channel,  and  so  enclose  the  ship,  as  if  men  on  purpose  had  fixed  it  to 
some  continent:  being  plunged  into  this  calamity,  at  first  they  only 
gently  and  modestly  breathe  out  their  complaints  to  a  doleful  wil« 
derness,  which  regards  them  not,  yet  not  altogether  despairing  of 
deliverance. 

For  often,  by  the  raging  working  of  the  sea,  the  ship  is  mounted 
up  on  high  above  the  heaps  of  sand,  and  so  the  poor  creatures  that 
were  in  this  desperate  condition  are  unexpectedly  (as  by  some  god, 
assisting  them  out  of  an  engine)  delivered.  But  if  this  help  from 
God  do  not  intervene,  when  their  provision  grows  low,  the  stronger 
throw  the  weaker  overboard,  that  the  meat  that  is  left  may  last  the 
longer  for  the  support  of  those  few  that  remain :  but  at  length,  when 
all  hope  of  safety  is  gone,  and  provision  spent,  these  few  die  far  more 
miserably  than  those  that  perished  before :  for  these,  in  a  moment 
of  time,  give  up  that  breath  which  nature  had  given  them,  but  those 
(by  prolonging  their  misery,  and  dividing,  as  it  were,  their  sorrows 
into  several  parts)  die  at  last  with  more  lingering  torments.  The 
ships,  being  in  this  miserable  manner  deprived  of  their  pilots  and 
mariners,  continue  a  long  time  as  so  many  solitary  sepulchres;  and 
at  length,  being  buried  in  heaps  of  sand,  their  lofty  masts  and  main- 
yards  remain  only  spectacles  to  move  compassion  in  them  that  see 
them  afar  off:  for,  by  the  king's  command,  the  monumentir  of  these 
misfortunes  are  not  to  be  touched,  but  are  to  remain  i^  set-marks  to 
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mariners  to  aroid  those  dangerous  places*  It  has  been  an  antiml 
report  among  tbe  Ichthf ophages,  (tbe  inhabitants  of  those  tracts) 
continued  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  that  by  a  migbtj  fo* 
flux  of  the  sea  (which  Iiappened  in  former  days)  where  the  sea  ia  ihaa 
green,  tlie  whole  gulf  became  dry  land,  and  appeared  green  aU  otar^ 
and  that  the  water  overflowed  the  opposite  shore,  and  that  all  tha 
ground  being  thus  bare  to  the  Tcry  lowest  bottom  of  the  gulfp  tha 
water,  by  an  extraordinary  high  tide,  returned  again  into  the  antiaat 
channel*. 

The  navigation  from  Ptotemaisf  Xo  the  promontury  of  iTanrns  baa 
been  described  when  we  spoke  of  Ptolemy's  pleasure  in  hunting  of 
elephants :  from  Taurus  the  sea-coasts  turn  towards  the  east* 

Here,  from  the  time  of  the  summer  to  the  winter  solstice,  tbe  sub 
casts  the  shadow  to  the  south,  contrary  to  wluit  it  does  with  us.  Thia 
country  is  watered  with  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Psebarian 
mountains,  (as  they  are  called),  and  b  divided  into  many  spacioua 
plains,  which  pi-oduce  mallows,  cardamum,  and  extraordinary  palm* 
trees,  and  divers  other  fruits  of  an  unsavory  taste,  altogether  unknowa 
to  us.  The  south  parts  of  this  country  are  full  of  elephants,  wild 
balls,  lions,  and  other  wild  beasts.  In  passing  over  to  this  coastji 
there  lie  several  islands  in  the  way,  which  are  altogether  barren  aa 
to  any  fruit  that  is  grateful,  but  in  them  are  bred  strange  sorts  of 
birds,  and  wonderful  to  view  and  observe.  From  hence,  sailing 
forward,  the  sea  is  exceedingly  deep,  and  abounds  with  mighty  great 
whales,  which  yet  do  no  harm,  unless  any  (by  chance)  run  upon 
their  erected  fins^  for  they  cannot  pursue  the  ships,  because  when 
they  rise  up  towards  the  top  of  the  wat^r,  they  iirc  struck  bliuid 
by  the  brightness  and  splendour  of  the  sun.  These  are  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Troglodyta  (known  to  ps)  environed  with  the  Psebarim 
promontories. 

And  now  we  shall  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of  tbe  gnlf,  and  take 
a  yi^w  of  the  regions  lying  towards  Arabia,  beginning  again  at  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  is  called  Neptunium,  because  Ariston  erected 
there  an  a)tar  in  honour  of  Neptune,  when  Ptolemy  sent  hun  to  dis- 
cover the  Arabian  coast  as  far  as  to  the  ocean.  From  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  is  a  place  along  the  sea^-coast,  of  great  esteeon 
ai^ong  the  inhabitiints  for  the  profit  it  yields  them ;  it  is  called  the 
Garden  of  Palm-trees,  because  they  abound  there,  and  are  so  very 
fruitful,  that  they  yield  su^cient  both  for  pleasure  and  necessity. 
But  the  whole  country  next  adjoining  is  destitute  of  rivers  and  brooks, 
and,  lying  to  the  south,  is  evep  burned  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun| 

*  Thift  MMHi  tD  b«  thtf  pMiige  of  tbe  Tirw^litst  oiret  tht  Red  t^« 
t  fislrauim  ast  ia  Fbtuiciiii  but  tbtt  M<ierii%  vpon  Hi*  Bed  ttai 
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tiMfiafofe  thiB  fruitful  tmct  thai  Ues  amongst  Aty  and  banmi  vs. 
giMMy  (Ihif  ffemoie  from  tillage  and  improvemeDt),  and  yet  aflbrda 
aach  pkniy  of  food  aad  pcoriaicHi,  b  justly  Iqf  the  bar bariaiis  dedU 
catad  ta  the  gode*  For  there  ava  ia  it  many  fountains  and  ninniag 
ataouns  as  cold  as  snow,  by  whi<^h  maaas  the  fegion  from  one  side 
1»  the  other  is  always  green  and  flourishing,  and  very  sifeet  and  plea* 
aaat  to  the  view.  In  tUs  place  thete  is  an  antient  altar  of  hard  stotie^ 
ipith  an  inscription  in  old  and  illegible  ohafaelers ;  where  a  num  and 
a  nsoman  (that  execute  here  the  priest's  office  during  thf  ir  lives)* faassa 
Alt  charge  of  the  grove  and  altar.  They  are  persons  of  quality  and 
gieat  men  thni  abide  here,  and  for  &ar  of  the  bea^t^j  have  their  beds 
(they  T€s%  upon)  in  die  trees. 

The  Biariner  psasing  by  this  oountvy  of  palaM,  arrives  ad  an  island 
Mar  to  a  pmnoutory  of  the  owtinept,  which  is  called  th^  Isliind  o| 
(Btn  eaWes,  from  the  ^eat  muldtudesof  thos§  creatures  that  frecpum; 
t^  place.  The  sea  here  so  abounds  with  then,  t^at  is:is  to  the  ad^r 
adnrtioa  of  the  beholders, 

Vhe  promontei^  that  shoots  out  towaodsthis  island  Uea  over  againat 
IPetra  in  Arabia  aad  Palestine.  Ic  is  said  that  the  Gfrrheans  MffA 
MhMaps  briug  <mt  of  the  higher  Ara^  frankiacenaa  and  other  ode^ 
aiferoas  guaM  into  this  islands 

The  coast  next  adjoining  has  been  antiently  inhabited  by  the  Mh»f. 
ianeao%  ind  afterwards  by  the  GaryhdaMiiiis  thetr  ncigbbourst  wbo 
got  paasesaion  in  this  manner* 

M  the  fieslival  celdMBted  every  fiftk  year  in  the  palm  cguntry^  a 
great  concourse  of  the  neighboMrs  meet  together  faom  all  parl^,  both 
to  sacrifice  stall-fed  camels  to  the  gods  of  the  grev^,  and  likewise  to 
carry  some  of  the  spring*- water  that  rises  there  faacl^  in|o  their  onus 
oouatry^  which  they  say  is  physicaL 

The  Garyodaneans  taking  the  opportunity  when  the  Brfarraneajas: 
were  gone  to  the  feast,  cut  the  throats  of  all  those  that  fcmained 
at  hooBC,  and  hqr  in  wait  for  those  that  retttraed^  and  iq  ti^ir  way 
homenpard,  slew  all  them  likewise;  and  so,  tlie  country  heiiig  h]^ 
this  means  depopulated,  they  divided  that  fruitful  region,  and  tho^ 
rich  pastures  for  flocks  and  herds,  by  lot  amongst  themsehres. 

But  ihis  coast  has  very  few  harbours  in  it,  by  reason  of  the  I9nn|r 
\fM  mountains  that  lie  aU  along  as  they  sail  $  fram  whence  is  pnH 
senled  to  die  view  such  variety  of  coloais,  that  they  affoed  a  mmt- 
wonderAil  apd  delightful  prospect  to  the  passengers  at  sea  as  tliey> 
sail  along. 

The  promontory  of  AJainites  next  salatrs  diem  that  sail  on  for* 
ward,  full  of  towns  and  villages  inhabited  by  the  Arabians  called* 
Ifabalhcans.    They  possess  a  huge  country  all  abmg  the  sea^cpast^ 
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and  go  far  likewise  up  into  tlie  land:  this  tract  is  very  populons^aiid. 
fsceeding  rich  in  cattle.  Once  they  lived  justly  and  honestly,  con* 
tent  with  the  sustenance  they  had  from  their  flocks  and  herds;  Iwl 
after  that  the  kings  of  Alexandria  allowed  liberty  to  merchants  ta 
traffic  in  the  Red  sea,  they  not  only  lx>bbed  them  that  were  ship» 
wreftked^  but  provided  little  skifis^  and  acted  the  pirates,  and  spmled 
all  other  merchants  that  trafficked  in  those  seas,  imitating  the  Tau* 
lians  of  Pontus  in  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  But  afterwards^  being 
beaten  in  a  fight  at  sea  by  some  galleys  sent  out  against  them^  they 
were  punished  according  to  theii"  demerits* 

After  the  passing  of  these  tracts,  follows  a  flat  dhampalgn  country^ 
watered  in  every  part,  which  (by  the  advantage  of  the  many  springs 
and  fountains  that  are  in  it)  abounds  in  rich  pastures^  and  produces 
great  plenty  of  medica  and  lotus,  as  high  as  a  man.  Here,  in  these 
pastures,  are  fed  not  only  an  infinite  number  of  cattle  of  all  sorts^ 
bat  of  wild  camels,  harts,  and  red  and  fallow  deer.  This  extraordinary- 
plenty  invites  lions,  wolves,  and  leopards,  out  of  the  d^erts,  with 
whom  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  are  forced  to  have  conflicts 
night  and  day  for  the  preservation  of  their  flocks  and  herds:  and 
dius  the  richness  of  the  country  occasions  mbchief  and  prejudice. 
For  nature  often  distributes  her  gifts  with  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil. 

In  sailing  farther  along  by  this  champaigii  country,  the  gulf  offers 
to  the  view  something  strange  and  wonderful :  for  it  shoots  up  with 
a  bending  course  into  the  inland  parts,  five  hundred  furlongs  in 
length,  walled  in  on  both  sides  with  high  and  steep  rocks,  so  that  both 
the  entrance  and  passage  is  very  difficult :  for  the  rocks  that  lie  under 
water  so  stop  up  the  entrance,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  enter  into 
the  gulf,  or  come  out;  and  by  the  continual  dashing  of  the  floods  with 
the  violence  of  the  winds  beating  upon  the  shore,  it  foams  terribly, 
and  rages  on  every  side  the  rock. 

The  people  that  inhabit  these  parts  are  called  Bizomenians,  and 
live  upon  wild  beasts  taken  in  hunting.  Here  is  a  sacred  temple  in 
high  veneration  among  all  the  Arabians. 

Three  islands  are  adjoining  to  the  shore  of  these  tracts,  which  have 
many  ports:  the  first,  which  is  desert,  they  say  is  consecrated  to  Isis. 
There  remain  the  foundations  of  the  antient  buildings  and  pillars^ 
whereon  are  inscriptions  in  barbarous  characters ;  the  rest  are  as  much 
defaced  and  ruined,  yet  they  are  shaded  with  olive  trees  planted  here 
and  there,  much  different  from  our's. 

Beyond  these  islands  there  are  steep  rocks,  hard  to  pass,  all  along 
the  shore,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  furlongs:  for  there  is  nei- 
ther port  nor  anchorage  for  ships,  nor  any  wood ,  which  can  afford 
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any  necessary  relief  to  mariners,  be  they  in  ever  so  gi'eat  wants  and 
extremities.  To  this  shore  adjoins  a  mountain  roofed  over  with 
craggy  rocks  of  a  stupendous  height;  and  at  the  foot  are  many  sharp 
shelves,  which  lie  under  water,  and  behind  them  many  winding  hoU 
lows,  worn  wide  by  the  raging  waves  dashing  one  upon  another;  and 
the  sea  being  very  deep,  when  a  storm  beats  upon  them,  and  the 
water  rebounds,  they  make  a  noise  like  a  mighty  thunder;  and  part 
of  the  waves  dashing  against  those  huge  rocks,  mount  up  in  a  curl, 
and  foam  to  admiration;  and  part  being  swallowed  up  within  these 
caverns,  cause  such  a  terrible  whirlpool,  that  they  that  are  driven 
(against  their  wills)  near  to  these  places,  are  ready  to  die  for  fear. 
The  Arabians  called  Thamudanians  inhabit  this  coast. 

Next  adjoining  to  this  perilous  sea  is  a  mighty  great  gulf,  which 
washes  many  islands  dispersed  in  it  here  and  there,  to  the  view  not 
much  unlike  to  the  Echinades*. 

All  along  this  coast,  which  is  very  long  and  broad,  lie  high  heaps 
of  black  sand. 

Thence,  sailing  forward,  is  presented  to  the  view  a  peninsulaf, 
where  there  is  the  most  famous  port  of  any  mentioned  by  historians, 
called  Carmutha:  for  it  h'es  under  a  large  key,  where  the  gulf,  as  it 
inclines  to  the  west,  is  not  only  wonderfully  pleasant  to  the  view,  but 
bx  more  commodious  than  any  other. 

A  woody  mountain  hangs  over  it,  a  hundred  furlongs  in  compass. 
The  mouth  of  the  haven  is  two  hundred  feet  broad,  affording  a  very 
calm  and  safe  harbour,  where  two  thousand  sail  may  ride :  the  water, 
moreover,  is  exceeding  good  and  sweet,  a  large  river  emptying  itself 
into  it.  In  the  middle  of  it  lies  an  island  full  of  good  water,  and  fit 
for  gardening.  To  conclude,  it  is  in  every  respect  like  to  the  port 
at  Carthage,  called  Cothon,  the  commodiousness  of  which  we  shall 
speak  of  in  its  proper  place.  By  reason  of  the  quietness  and 
sweetness  of  the  water,  abundance  of  fish  come  into  it  out  of  the 
ocean. 

Sailing  forward,  appear  five  exceeding  high  mountains,  spiring  up 
like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  so  close  as  if  they  all  united  into  one  at 
the  point:  thence  the  gulf  appears  in  a  round  form,  surrounded  with 
huge  and  high  promontories :  in  the  very  middle  of  which  ris^s  a 
hill,  in  form  of  a  table,  upon  which  stand  three  temples  of  a  wonder- 
ful height,  dedicated  to  gods  unknown,  indeed,  to  the  Greeks,  but  in 
great  honour  and  veneration  with  the  inhabitants.  Hence  the  coast 
shoots  out  forward  a  long  way,  abounding  with  fountains  and  fresh 
water.    On  this  coast  is  the  mountain  Chabinus,  covered  over  with 

*  Little  iflandf  near  Acarnania  in  Greece, 
t  Or  ati  Ittbmus  or  Cheriooesof. 
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I  divers  shady  woods.  The  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  is 
•i  inhabited  by  Arabians  called  Debse^  who  employ  tfiemselves  in  feed^ 
ing  herds  of  camels,  which  they  make  use  of  in  their  most  we%|ity 
concerns :  for  they  ride  upon  these  when  they  charge  their  enemy^ 
carry  upon  them  their  victuals,  and  use  them  upon  every  speedy  des- 
patch; they  drink  their  milk,  and  feed  upon  their  flesh,  and  with 
their  dromedary  camels  they  presently  run  over  all  the  country. 
There  runs  a  river  through  the  country  which  carries  along  with  it 
such  abundance  of  gold  sand,  that  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where  it  falb 
into  the  sea,  the  soil  seems  to  shine  and  glister  like  gold;  but  the 
making  and  refining  of  gold  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  entertain  not  all  sorts  of  strangers,  but  only  the  Boeo- 
tians and  the  Peloponnesians,  by  reason  of  the  antient  familiarity  of 
Hercules  with  this  nation,  as  they  have  fabulously  received  it  from 
their  ancestors. 

The  region  next  adjoining  to  this,  (which  is  not  so  burning  hot  as 
those  near  unto  it,  but  often  covered  with  thick  clouds,  whence  foil 
snow,  and  seasonable  showers,  which  moderate  the  heat  of  the  air) 
'I  is  inhabited  by  the  Alilfeans  and  Gasandians,  another  people  of  Arabia. 
The  land  there  is  rich^  and  capable  of  bringing  forth  any  kind  of 
grain  or  fruit  whatsoever;  but,  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  addict  themselves  chiefly  to  fishing,  the  ground  is  not 
tilled  and  improved  as  it  ought.  Abundance  of  gold  is  got  there  out 
of  several  hollows  in  the  earth,  not  refined  by  melting  of  little 
pieces,  but  growing  there  naturally  pure,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
It,  is  called  Jlpyros*.  The  least  piece  of  it  is  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
nut-kernel,  the  greatest  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  nut.  The  in- 
habitants wear  them  about  their  arms  and  necks,  interlaced  with 
several  bright  sparkling  stones.  But  as  they  abound  in  gold,  so 
they  are  as  much  wanting  in  iron  and  brass,  and  therefore  they  ex- 
change gold  with  the  merchants  for  the  like  weight  in  iron  and 
brass. 

Next  to  these  inhabit  those  Arabians  called  Carbi,  and  next  to 
them  the  Sabeans,  the  most  populous  of  any  of  the  Arabians,  for  they 
possess  Arabia  the  Happy,  exceeding  rich  in  all  those  things  which 
we  esteem  most  precious;  and  for  breeding  of  cattle  of  all  sorts,  the 
most  fertile  country  in  the  world ;  for  the  whole  country  is  naturally 
perfumed  all  over,  every  thing  almost  growing  there  sending  forth 
continually  most  excellent  odours.  On  the  sea-coasts  grow  balsam 
and^cassia,  and  another  herb  of  a  strange  and  peculiar  property,  which 
while  it  is  fresh  is  delightful  and  strengthening  to  the  eyes,  but  kept 
a- while,  presently  loses  its  vu-tue.   Higher  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 

^  Cold  without  fir?. 
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tiy,  are  tWdy  woods  and  forests,  graced  and  beautified  with  stately 
trees  of  frank  incense  and  stiyrrh, -palm-trees  j  calaoins,  and  cinnamooy 
aad  such  4ike  odoriferous  plants :  for  none  can  enumerate  the  sevend 
natures  and  properties  of  so  great  a  multitude,  or  the  excellency  of 
thoee  8t¥eet  odours  that  breathe  oiit  of  every  One  of  thein.  For  their 
fragnmcy  is  such,  that  it  even  ravishes  the  senses  with  delight,  as  a 
thing  divine  and  onutterabk;  it  entertmns  them  that  sail  along  by 
the  coast  at  a  great  distai^ce  with  its  pleasures  and  delights.  For  in 
apring-time  the  winds  from  off  the  land  waft  the  air,  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  odours  of  myrrh  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  to  those  parts 
of  the  sea  that  are  next  to  them.  And  these  spices  have  nothing  of 
a  faint  and  languishing  smell,  as  those  that  come  to  our  hands,  but  a 
strong  and  vigorous  odour  that  strongly  pierces  all  their  senses  to  tht 
utmost  of  their  capacity:  for  the  wafts  of  air  dispersing  the  perfumes 
of  these  odoriferous  plants,  abundance  of  pleasant,  healthful,  and 
strange  variety  of  scents  (proceeding  from  the  richest  spices)  are  con- 
veyed to  them  that  sail  near  unto  the  coast.  For  this  sweet  smell 
comes  not  from  fruit  bruised  in  a  mortar  (whose  strength  is  in  a  great 
measure  decayed)  or  from  spices  made  up  in  divers  sorts  of  vessels 
for  transiiortation;  but  from  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  as  it  grows,  and 
from  the  pure  and  divine  nature  of  the  plant  itself.  So  that  they 
that  have  the  advantage  of  these  sweet  odours,  seem  as  if  they  were 
entertained  with  that  feigned  meat  of  the  gods  called  Ambrosia; 
since  those  excellent  perfumes  cannot  have  a  name  ascribed  them 
transcending  their  worth  and  dignity. 

Yet  fortune  has  not  imparted  to  mien  an  entire  and  unmixed  feli- 
city in  these  things,  but  has  joined  some  inconveniences  with  these 
advantages,  to  correct  them  who  (through  a  constant  confluence  of 
earthly  blessings)  have  usually  despised  and  slighted  the  gods. 
For  these  fragrant  forests  abound  with  red*  serpents  of  a  span  long, 
whose  bite  is  deadly  and  incurable.  They  strike  a  man  with  a  violent 
assault,  leaping  up  in  his  very  face,  leaving  him  besmeared  with  his 
own  blood. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  amongst  these  people,  as  to 
them  that  have  been  long  sick :  for,  being  that  things  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  piercing  operation  pass  quick  through  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  so  discuss  the  stubborn  matter,  there  follows  a  dissipation  of 
humours,  and  the  party  becomes  curable;  therefore  they  burn  briopi* 
stone  mixed  with  goat's  hair  under  the  noses  of  the  sick,  that  by  a 
contrary  smell  they  may  discuss  and  drive  out  those  sweet  and  frii*» 
grant  odours  that  have  overpowered  the  spirits  of  the  sick;   for  thai 

*  Or  fiery  lerpents.  So  AgntharcUidas,  in  Plutarch,  Sjiap.  lib.  8,  c  9«  Sonctriuag  tkS 
little  ierpents. 
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which  is  good  in  itself,  is  profitable  and  delightful,  used  moderately 
and  seasonably;  but  an  immoderate  enjoyment,  and  beyond  a  due 
proportion  of  time,  loses  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  bleasiog 
bestowed. 

The  capital  city  of  this  nation  is  called  Saba*',  and  stands  upon 
an  high  hill:  they  are  governed  by  kings  who  inherit  the  crown  by 
descent;  yet  the  honour  allowed  them  by  their  subjects  is  such,  as 
that  they  are  in  some  respects,  notwithstanding,  in  a  sort  of  bondage 
and  slavery:  for  though  they  seem  to  be  privileged  in  this,  that  they 
have  a  sovereign  and  absolute  power  in  making  of  laws,  and  are  not 
to  give  an  account  of  any  of  their  actions  to  their  subjects;  yet  they 
are  as  unhappy  in  this,  that  they  are  never  to  stir  out  of  their  palace, 
for  if  they  do,  the  people  stone  them  to  death,  for  so  they  are  com- 
manded by  an  antient  oracle. 

This  nation  not  only  excels  all  the  neighbouring  barbarians  in 
wealth,  but  all  other  people  whatsoever,  for  plenty  of  every  thing  that 
is  accounted  precious :  for  in  their  trafiic,  for  a  thing  of  a  very  small 
weight  they  receive  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  any  other  merchants 
that  sell  goods  for  silver. 

Being,  therefore,  that  they  never  were  conquered,  by  reason  of  the 
largeness  of  their  country,  thry  flow,  as  it  were,  in  streams  of  gold 
and  silver,  especially  at  Saba,  the  seat-royal  of 'their  kings:  their 
vessels,  and  all  their  cups  are  of  gold  and  silver,  and  likewise  their 
beds,  chairs,  and  stools,  have  their  feet  of  silver;  and  all  other  their 
household  stuff  is  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  that  it  is  incredi« 
ble.  The  porticoes  of  their  houses  and  temples  are  some  of  them 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  silver  statues  are  placed  upon  some  of  the 
chapiters  of  the  temples.  The  doors  and  roofs  of  their  inner  roon^s 
are  adorned  with  many  golden  bowls,  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
like  wonderful  cost  they  are  at  throughout  their  whole  building,  adorn* 
ing  them  in  some  parts  with  silver  and  gold,  in  others  with  ivory  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  things  of  great  value :  for  they  have  en* 
joyed  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  peace  for  many  ages  and  genem- 
tions,  being  very  far  remote  from  those  whose  covetousness  prompts 
tliem  to  advance  their  gain  by  the  riches  of  others. 

The  sea  there  is  of  a  very  white  colour,  so  that  a  man  may  as  justly 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  as  be  inquisitive  what  should 
be  the  cause. 

Near  hereunto  are  the  Fortunate  Islands,  full  of  walled  towns, 
where  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  exceeding  white,  and  none  of  the 
females  bear  any  horns.  The  merchants  from  all  parts  resort  to  these 
islands^  especially  from  Potana,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great^  upon 

•  Or  Sthe,  firoa  Sebi^  the  eldest  aoa  of  Chns. 
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the  banks  of  the  river  Indus,  that  there  might  be  a  commodious  port- 
town  for  shipping  upon  those  coasts:  but  of  this  country  and  its  in* 
habitants  we  have  said  enough. 

And  now  we  are  not  to  omit  what  wonders  are  seen  there  in-  the 
heavens:  what  is  said  of  the  North  Pole*'  is  greatly  to  be  admired^ 
and  puts  all  mariners  at  a  stand :  for,  during  the  month  which  the 
Athenians  call  Memacter%cn\j  none  of  the  seven  stars  are  seen  about 
the  Bear,  till  the  first  watch  of  the  night;  and  in  PosidonXi  not  till 
the  second :  in  the  following  months,  few  of  these  (it  is  said)  are 
seen  by  them  at  sea,  nor  any  of  the  planets  at  all.  As  for  the  rest^ 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  greater  at  the  time  of  their  rising  than  they 
do  with  us,  others  not  to  rise  and  set  in  the  same  manner.  Nor  that 
the  sun  (as  with  us)  enlightens  the  air  upon  the  approach  of  its  ris« 
ing,  but  even  while  it  Is  dark  night,  strangely  and  on  a  sudden  ap- 
pears, darting  forth  his  refulgent  rays :  and  therefore  there  both  day 
and  sun  appear  together.  They  say  it  rises  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea  like  a  burning  coal,  and  shoots  forth  great  sparks  of  fire,  and  ap- 
pears not  in  a  round  form,  (as  it  seems  to  do  with  us),  but  like  to  a 
pillar,  something  thicker  than  ordinary  towards  the  head;  and  that 
it  shines  not  bright,  nor  casts  forth  any  rays,  till  one  o'clock,  but 
glows  like  fire  in  the  night,  without  liglit;  at  two  o'clock,  it  resem- 
bles the  form  of  a  shield,  and  sends  forth  on  a  sudden  a  fiery  scorch- 
ing light,  even  to  admiration.  But,  near  the  time  of  its  setting,  its 
effects  are  contrary;  for,  during  the  space  of  two  (or,  as  Agatharchidas 
of  Cnidus  says)  three  hours  before  (which  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
the  day  to  the  inhabitants)  he  both  enlightens  the  world  by  his  rays, 
and  abates  in  his  heat  as  he  sets  by  degrees. 

The  west,  south,  north-west,  and  east  winds  blow  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  but  the  south  winds  never  blow,  nor  are  ever 
known,  in  Ethiopia.  But  in  Troglodyta  and  Arabia,  the  south  winds 
are  so  exceeding  hot,  that  they  sometimes  set  whole  woods  on  fire; 
and,  though  the  inhabitants  run  into  their  cottages  for  shelter,  yet 
they  faint  and  pine  away  with  heat;  therefore  north  winds  are  justly 
judged  the  best,  which  run  through  the  whole  earth,  and  are  always 
cool  and  refreshing. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  these  countries,  it  will  well  agree 
with  the  course  of  our  history,  to  describe  Libya,  bordering  upon 
Egypt;  for  in  Cyrene,  the  Syrtes,  and  in  the  midlands,  inljabit  four 
sorts  of  Africans:  those  called  Nasomones  possess  the  parts  towards 
the  south;  the  Auchises  the  west;  the  Marmarides  inhabit  that 
large  tract  lying  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  as  far  as  to  the  sea-coast: 

*  Bcmr.  t  0ec«mber»  %  Jnotiy. 
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the  Macs,  the  most  populous  of  all  the  rest^  have  their  babitatiow 
near  the  Syrtes. 

Some  of  these  beforementioned  people  are  husbandmen^  as  havu^ 
fertile  lands,  fit  for  all  sorts  of  tilkige :  others  are  shepherds  and 
berdsmeuj  who  employ  themselves  in  feeding  of  cattle,  and  »»^i»»^in 
themselves  and  families  by  that  means.  Both  sorts  are  under  a 
kingly  government,  not  living  altogether  like  wild  beasts,  or  un« 
civilized.  A  third  sort  there  is,  that  are  neither  subject  to  any  kxug^ 
nor  have  any  knowledge  of  good  or  bad,  or  regard  to  right  or  wroqg, 
but  live  continually  upon  spoil  and  robbery:  they  make  sudden 
eruptions  out  of  the  deserts :  these  rob  and  steal  whatever  is  in  their 
way,  and  then  presently  make  away  back  to  their  foicmer  lurking 
holes. 

All  these  rude  Libyans  lie  in  the  fields  in  the  open  air,  and  live 
like  wild  beasts,  contriving  how  they  may  be  most  cruel :  they  af- 
fect neither  dainty  food,  nor  civil  raiment,  but  are  clothed  in  goat^s 
skins. 

Their  princes  have  neither  city  nor  town,  but  live  in  castles  near  the 
sides  of  rivers,  where  they  lay  up  all  their  stores.  They  command  all 
their  subjects  once  a- year  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance :  those  that 
are  obedient  and  observant  of  them,  they  protect  as  friends  and  asso- 
ciates :  those  that  refuse  to  submit,  they  condemn  to  die,  and  prose-^ 
cute  them  with  fire  and  sword,  as  thieves  and  robbers.  Their  arms 
are  suitable  to  the  nature  of  their  country  and  their  own  disposition; 
for,  being  nimble,  and  inhabiting  a  counltry  for  the  most  part  cham* 
paign,  they  go  to  the  field  in  times  of  war,  each  with  their  darts,  and 
a  bag  filled  with  stones.  But  they  use  neither  sword  nor  helmet^ 
nor  any  other  arms,  but  make  it  chiefly  their  business  to  be  quick  and 
nimble  in  pursuing  and  retreating;  and  therefore  are  very  active  in 
running,  and  slinging  of  stones,  care  and  continual  exercise  improv- 
ing  natural  habits.  They  are  neither  just  nor  faithful  to  strangers 
in  any  of  their  compacts. 

The  country  about  Cyrene  is  a  fat  soil,  and  very  fertile :  it  not  only 
abounds  in  corn,  but  in  wine  and  oil,  fruit-trees  and  pastures,  and  is 
watered  with  many  rivers. 

But  those  parts  that  lie  far  south  are  barren  and  dry,  without  water, 
and  look  like  the  sea,  where  there  is  no  variety  of  objects,  but  all  on 
every  side  waste  and  desert;  over  which  there  is  no  possibility  of 
passing,  and  therefore  there  is  neither  bird  nor  four-footed  beast  to 
be  seen,  except  it  be  deer  or  oxen :  neither  is  there  so  much  as  any 
plant,  or  any  thing  else  for  the  eye  to  fix  upon;  for  the  parts  farther 
up  into  the  land  (for  a  long  way  together)  are  all  full  of  heaps  of 
sand.    And  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  things  for  the  support  of  man's 
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sa  it  atenadft  as  nuch  ia  serpents  of  all  shapes  and  aizes^  espts^ 
cially  those  which  they  call  Cerestes,  whose  bites  are  mortsl,  bxA 
they  theiatelves.  of  the  sane  eolowr  with  the  sand;  asd*  therefore, 
not  being  discerned  or  distinguished  from  the  soil,  many  (treading 
upon  then  unvmures)^  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  their  liixes. 

la  ia  fepovted  that  this  sort  of  serpents  once  entered  Egypt^  andi 
diBpepiilated  a  great  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  likewisea  strange  and  wonderful  thing  often  happens  im 
tUa  country,  botb  in  the  deserts  and  that  pavt  lying  near  to  the? 
Syctes^  Foff  some  time,  and  most  conmonly  in  calm  weather,  there 
appear  in  the  air  tlie  shapes  of  diners  living  creatines,  some  standing! 
stilly  otheis  moving,  some  flying,  othess  pursningv  and  are  of  tfiaft 
moiMtvous  bigness,  that  they  greatly  terrify  such  as  are  ^norant  of 
the  nature  of  them.  Some  of  them  pursue  men,  and  when  they  take 
hold  of  them,  a  chilliness,  with  a  trembling,  seizes  upon  all  parts  of 
their  bodies;  and  therefore  strangers,  unaccustomed  to  such  things^ 
are  ready  to  &11  down  dead  with  fear;  but  the  natural  inhabitants 
(being  used  to  them)  regard  them  not. 

Some  natural  philosophers  endeavour  to  give  a  reason  for  these 
strange  apparitions,  which  look  indeed,  like  mere  invented  fables: 
they  say  that  there  are  never  any  winds  in  this  country,  and  if  there 
be  any,  they  are  very  small  and  inconsiderable,  andi  thai  the  air  is 
olloa  sa  wonderfully  settne^  that  it  is  altogether  wiAhout  tlie  least 
notian,  in  regard^,  that  neac  those  parts  there  are  neither  woods^ 
deepivalleys^nor  swelling  hiil»;  neither  are  tliere  any^  great  rivers 
ihntran  through  the  country,  nor  any  sort  o£  j^rain  or  other  fimits 
that grovK  there;  and  therefore  there  ia  nothing  from  whence  any 
vapours  can  arise,  wliicfa  are  the  productive  matter  of  winds.  The 
airt  tiierefore^  h^ng  thick  in  this  dry- and  sandy  region,  the  same 
things  happen  here  in  Libya  as  do  upon  rainy  days  elsewhere,  whoe, 
in  the  clouds,  various  shapes  and  forms  may  be  observed :  because 
the  air,  being  concreted,  transforms  it^if  into  many  shapes,  wlilch^ 
being  wafted  up  and  down  with  gentle  gales,  and  with  often  bnisfa- 
11^  one  upon  another,  are  consolidated,  and  carried  ab^t  hither  andi 
dnther. 

At  length,  when  the  air  is  serene  and  calm,  these  piienomena^ 
by  their  weighty  foil  to  the  earth  in  that  shape  that  each  have  ac« 
cidentally  before  received;  and  being  that  there  is  nothing  at  handi 
ta  dissolve  it,,  what  sort  of  living  creature  soevor  it  meets  with,  it 
cleaves  to  it. 

And  as  for  that  motion  to  and  fro  which  they  seem  to  have  (tliey < 
say)  it  is  not  directed  byany  voluntary  faculty;  for  that  it  is  impos* 
sible^my  iiMioimate  things  should  have  a  will  eidier  (o  fly  or  pursuei* 
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but  the  living  creatures  to  which  they  adhere  are  the  aecret  cti 
their  several  motions. 

For,  in  their  going  forward,  they  drive  the  air  befinne  them^  aid 
therefore  the  spectre,  which  is  made  up  of  air,  seems  gradually  to 
go  forward,  and  resemble  one  that  flies;  and  by  the  rule  of  coutiaiies^ 
when  the  body  to  which  it  approaches  goes  back,  the  vesemblancct 
appear  as  if  they  pursued ;  forasmuch  as,  being  but  empty  and  any 
images,  they  are  attracted  by  the  more  solid  bodies;  for,  by  the  fiiroe 
of  the  attraction  the  other  way,  they  move  again  towards  the  fine* 
parts  of  the  body  attracting;  and  whether  the  flying  animated 
bodies  turn  or  stand  still,  the  spectre  is  still  with  it;  and  then  it  it 
no  strange  thing,  or  unreasonable,  for  the  image  to  dissolve  wheo 
it  joins  to  a  solid  animate  body,  and  so^  by  difiusing  itself,  to  affiMSl  it 
with  a  chilling  cold. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  jtmazcm  of  Africa.  Their  acts:  rooted  out  by  Hercuhsf 
and  the  Gorgons  by  Perseus.  The  Atlantides,  amd  the  gode 
among  them.  The  origin  of  the  Titanes.  Tlie  acts  of  Basi* 
lea  J  or  Cybele^  said  to  be  bom  in  Phrygia.  The  origin  of  Atlas 
and  Saturn.  A  long  account  given  of  Bacchus,  and  the  severed 
Bacchuses  there  were.  A  description  of  the  Grotto  m  Nyee^ 
where  he  was  brought  up.  The  building  of  the  temple  of  Am* 
nwn  by  him.  The  several  Herculeses.  The  mongers  JBgides 
and  Campes  killed  by  dUnerva  and  Bacchus. 

HAVING  now  run  over  those  things  before  mentioned,  it  will  be 
pertinent  in  this  place  to  relate  what  is  reported  concerning  the  an* 
tient  Amazons  of  Africa:  for  many  have  been  persuaded  into  this 
error,  as  to  believe  that  there  never  were  any  but  those  that  inhabited 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermodon  in  Pontus;  but  in  truth  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  for  those  in  Africa  were  far  more  antient  and  Cunous 
than  any  of  the  rest. 

Though  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  account  to  be  given  of  these 
will  seem  very  strange,  and  a  mere  novelty  to  the  readers,  being  that 
the  race  of  those  Amazons  were  extinct  long  before  the  Trojan  war; 
but  these  viragoes  about  the  river  Thermodon  flourished  not  long  be* 
fore  these  our  days :  for  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  latter  (the  know* 
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Itdge  of  whom  is  do  fresii)  should  seem  more  renowned  than  the  more 
antient^  who  are  altogether  unknown  (through  length  of  time)  to  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind? 

Forasmach,  therefore,  as  many  things  are  reported  of  them  both 
by  the  antient  poets  and  historians,  and  also  bj  many  later  authors, 
we  shall  likewise  endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  and  orderly  account  of 
their  actions,  following  the  example  of  Dionysius,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Argonauts  and  Bacchus,  and  many  other  actions  performed 
in  antient  times. 

In  Africa  there  was  not  one  race  only  of  women  who  were  famous 
fior  Talour  and  warlike  exploits :  for  wc  are  informed  that  the  Gor- 
goos  (against  whom  Perseus  made  war)  for  courage  and  valour  were 
eminent:  how  famous  and  potent  they  were,  may  be  gathered  hence, 
inasmuch  as  that  son  of  Jupiter*  (the  most  eminent  hero  among 
the  Grecians  in  his  time)  made  choice  of  this  expedition  as  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  enterprise.  And  as  for  the  Amazons,  of 
whom  we  are  now  about  to  write,  their  valour  was  most  eminently 
remarkable,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  greatest  spirited  women  of 
omr  own  times. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  those  tracts 
that  are  inhabitable,  there  were  ahtiently  a  nation  under  the  govern- 
nent  of  women,  whose  manners  and  course  of  living  were  altogether 
diftrent  from  ours.  It  #as  the  custom  for  those  women  to  manage 
all  matters  of  war;  and,  for  a  certain  time  keeping  themselves  vir- 
gins, they  went  out  as  soldiers  into  the  field,  and,  after  so  many  years 
spent  in  their  warfare,  they  accompanied  with  men,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  posterity;  but  the  magistracy,  and  ail  public  offices,  they 
kept  wholly  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  men  (as  the  women  do  with 
us)  looked  to  the  household  affairs,  submitting  to  whatever  was  thought 
fit  to  be  done  by  the  wives,  and  were  not  upon  any  terms  admitted 
to  intermeddle  in  martial  affairs,  or  to  command,  or  be  in  any  public 
anthority,  which  might  any  ways  encourage  them  to  cast  off*  the  yoke 
of  tkeir  wives. 

As  soon  as  any  child  was  born,  they  delivered  it  to  the  father  to 
nine  it  up  with  milk  and  other  meat  agreeable  to  its  age.  If  it  were 
a  girl,  they  seared  off  its  paps,  lest  they  should  be  burthensome  when 
thijr  grew  up,  for  they  looked  upon  them  to  be  great  hiodrances  in 
figbting;  and  from  the  searing  of  their  paps,  the  Grecians  called 
tlMin  Amazons. 

It  is  reported  they  inhabit  an  island  called  Hisperia,  because  it  lies 
to  the  west,  near  to  the  morass  called  Tritonis :  this  fen,  they  say, 
is  utm  to  the  ocean,  which  surrounds  it,  and  is  called  Titronis, 
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from  a  river  that  runs  into  it,  called  Titron.  Tliis  morass  borders 
upon  Ethiopia,  under  the  greatest  mountain  in  those  parts,  called  by 
the  Grecians  Atlas,  extending  itself  to  the  ocean. 

This  island,  they  say,  is  very  large,  abounding  with  all  sorts  of 
fruit-trees,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food:  that  they  have 
many  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  feed  their 
possessors  both  with  their  milk  and  flesh :  but  that  they  had  no  sort 
of  corn,  for  that  in  those  times  they  knew  not  what  it  was. 

These  Amazons,  therefore,  for  valour  eminent  above  all  others, 
and  heated  with  an  ambitious  desire  of  war,  first  subdued  all  the  ci- 
ties of  this  island  (except  one  called  Mena^  accounted  sacred)  inha- 
bited now  by  the  Ethopians,  called  Ichthophages :  it  is  often  scorched 
with  many  eruptions  of  fire,  which  break  out  of  the  earth,  and  its 
bowels  are  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  the  Grecians  call 
anthraces^,  sardesfj  and  smaragdosf. 

Afterwards,  having  subdued  many  of  the  neighbouring  Africans 
and  Numidians,  they  built  a  great  city  in  the  morass  Tritonis,  which 
for  the  shape  of  it  was  called  Chcrsonesus. 

Then  being  further  instigated  by  their  innate  valour  and  courage, 
they  attempted  greater  matters,  and  invaded  many  other  countries. 
And  first  they  attacked  them  upon  mount  Atlas,  a  soft  sort  of  people, 
who  enjoyed  a  rich  country  full  of  great  cities;  among  whom  (in 
those  parts  bordering  upon  the  ocean)  the  gods  first  had  their  ori- 
gin, as  the  Grecians  fabulously  report,  of  whom  a  particular  ac- 
count shall  be  given  hereafter. 

To  this  end,  when  Merina  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  she  raised 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  for  they 
were  very  exact  and  diligent  in  training  up  liorses  for  the  war.  The 
armour  they  wore  for  coats  of  mail,  were  the  skins  of  vast  serpents, 
with  which  sort  of  creatures  Africa  abounds.  But  tor  offensive  arms, 
they  carried  swords,  darts,  and  bows,  in  which  thty  were  so  expert, 
that  with  these  they  not  only  broke  their  enemies*  battalions,  but 
when  they  pursued  them  upon  their  flight,  they  were  sure  to  hit  thcii 
mark. 

Entering,  therefore,  the  country  of  the  Atlantides,  in  a  battle 
they  routed  them  that  inhabited  Cerceue,  and  pursued  them  so  close, 
that  they  entered  pell-mell  with  them  that  got  within  the  walls,  and 
took  the  city :  and  to  strike  a  greater  terror  into  their  neighbours, 
they  executed  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  conquered  :  for  they  put  all 
the^men  to  the  sword,  and  having  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  car- 
.  ried  away  captive  all  the  women  and  children.  The  nokeof  tliis 
destruction  being  spread  all  over  the  country,  the  rest  of  the  Atlan* 

*  Carbuncles.  t  Sardouixea.  t  Eoieraldi. 
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tides  (being  struck  with  a  paDic  fear)  submitted,  and  delivered  up 
all  their  cities:  whereupon  Merina  received  them  all  into  her  favour, 
and  made  a  league  witli  them,  and  in  the  room  of  that  which  was 
destroyed,  built  another  city,  calling  it  after  her  own  name,  and  peo- 
pled it  with  the  captives,  and  with  such  as  were  willing  to  come  there 
to  inhabit. 

In  the  mean  time  being  presented  by  the  Atlantides  with  many 
rich  gifts,  and  decreeing  to  her  (with  a  general  consent)  many  high 
honours,  she  not  only  graciously  accepted  those  marks  of  their  kind- 
ness, but  promised  she  would  for  the  future  endeavour  to  merit  the 
good  opinion  of  the  whole  nation. 

Being,  therefore,  often  infested  by  their  envious  neighbours  the 
Gorgons,  Merina,  to  gratify  the  Atlantides  (who  addressed  themselves 
to  her  for  that  purpose)  with  an  army  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Gorgons,  where,  joining  battle  with  them,  the  engagement  was 
smart,  in  which  the  Amazons  got  the  day,  and  killed  great  numbers 
of  their  enemies,  and  took  three  thousand  prisoners;  the  rest  flying 
itito  woods,  Merina  (designing  utterly  to  root  up  the  nation)  endea- 
voured to  set  the  woods  on  fire;  but  not  being  able  to  effect  it,  sh^ 
returned  with  her  army  into  the  confines  of  her  own  country,  where, 
by  reason  of  her  late  victory,  being  secure  and  careless  in  setting  her 
watch,  the  prisoners  killed  many  of  her  Amazons  with  their  own 
swords  as  they  were  asleep;  but  at  length,  being  surrounded  by  the 
whole  army  (fighting  it  out  to  the  last)  they  were  every  man  killed 
upon  the  spot.  Then  Merina  erected  three  funeral  piles,  and  burnt 
up  all  those  of  her  army  that  were  slain,  and  raised  up  as  many 
mounts  of  earth  over  them,  which  are  at  this  day  called  the  Amazon's 
sepulchres. 

The  Gorgons,  notwithstanding,  were  afterwards  of  great  power,  till 
the  reign  of  Medusa,  at  which  time  they  were  conquered  by  Perseus, 
At  length  botli  they  and  the  Amazons  were  utterly  extirpated  by 
Hercules,  at  the  time  when  he  travelled  into  the  western  parts,  and 
erected  the  piljar  in  Africa.  For  it  was  a  thing  intollerable  to  him, 
who  made  it  his  business  to  be  renowned  all  the  world  over,  to  suifer 
any  nation  to  Le  governed  any  longer  by  women. 

It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  by  an  earthquake  the  tract  towards 
the  ocean  opened  its  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  whole  morass 
Tritonis. 

Merina  likewise  overran  a  great  part  of  Africa,  and,  passing  into 
Egypt,  made  a  league  with  Orus  the  son  of  Isis,  who  then  reigned 
there.  She  made  war  also  upon  the  Arabians,  and  destroyed  many 
of  them :  afterwards,  having  subdued  Syria,  the  Cilicians  met  her 
with  presents,  and  submitted  themselves;  whom  (upon  the  accouat 
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they  of  their  own  accord  gave  up  all  into  her  hands)  she  by  ms  edtcl 
ordained  to  be  a  free  peeplci  and  for  that  reason  they  are  called  th« 
free  CiiiciMns  to  this  day.  Afterwards,  having  conquered  the  nations 
about  Mount  Taurus  (who  were  both  men  of  strong  bodies  and  stout 
hearts)  she  descended  through  the  greater  Phrygia  to  tlie  sea^i 
thence,  passing  through  the  maritime  tracts,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
expedition  at  the  river  Caicus :  out  of  her  new  conquests  she  picked 
out  the  most  convenient  places  for  the  building  of  cities,  and  built 
many  there,  among  others  one  after  her  own  name;  the  rest  she 
called  after  the  names  of  the  chief  commanders  of  her  army,  as  Cymes^ 
Pitanes,  and  Princia,  situated  upon  the  sea-coasts;  others  she  built 
up  higher  into  the  continent. 

She  possessed  herself  likewise  of  serveral  islands,  particularly  Les* 
bos,  where  she  built  Mitylene,  calling  it  after  the  name  of  her  sister^ 
who  went  along  with  her  in  the  expedition.  Whilst  she  was  busy  in 
taking  other  islands,  she  was  endangered  by  a  storm  at  sea,  where^ 
offering  up  her  prayers  to  the  motherf  of  the  gods  for  deliverance^  she 
was  driven  upon  a  certain  desert  island,  which  she  consecrated  to  the 
beforementioned  goddess,  being  admonished  so  to  do  by  a  dream; 
and  there  she  erected  altars,  and  offered  magnificent  sacrifices.  This 
island  is  called  Samothracia,  which,  according  to  the  Greek  dialect^ 
signifies  the  Sacred  Island.  But  there  are  some  historians  that  say^ 
it  was  formerly  called  Samos,  and  from  some  Thracians  that  came 
to  inhabit  there,  Samothracia.  After  that  the  Amazons  were  returned 
ifito  the  continent,  they  fabulously  report,  that  the  mother  of  the 
gods  (being  delighted  with  this  isUind)  placed  there  her  sons,  called 
the  Corybantes.  In  the  records  of  their  sacred  mysteries,  it  is  de- 
clared who  was  their  father;  and  she  herself  (they  say)  taught  them 
the  rites  and  mysteries  that  are  now  in  use  in  that  island^  and  insti- 
tuted and  appointed  a  sacred  grove,  and  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 

About  these  times  (they  say)  one  Mompsus,  a  Thracian,  1>anished 
by  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  with  an  army  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Amazons:  his  associate  was  one  Sipylus,  who  was  likewise 
banished  out  of  Scythia,  bordering  upon  Thrace.  Tliey,  with  Sipylus 
knd  Mompsus,  overcame  the  other  in  a  battle,  in  which  Merina  tlie 
Amazon  queen,  and  numy  more  of  the  Amazons,  were  slain.  In  pro* 
cess  of  time,  (after  the  Thracians  had  overcome  them  in  several  en- 
gagements), they  say,  that  those  that  remained  of  the  nations  of  the 
Amazons  retired  into  Libya.  And  such  was  the  end  of  the  Amazo- 
nian expedition  out  of  Africa. 

And  now^  since  we  have  made  mention  of  the  Atlantides^  we  judge 

*  The  Meditemnean. 
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it  not  impertinent  to  relate  what  the  Atlantides  fobulously  report 
concerning  the  genealogy  of  the  gods^  not  much  differing  from  the 
Cftbles  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Atkntides  inhabited  a  rich  country  bordering  upon  the  ocean, 
and  were  esteemed  to  excel  all  their  neighbours  in  civil  reception 
and  entertainment  of  strangers;  and  they  boast  that  the  gods  were 
born  amongst  them,  and  say  that  the  most  famous  poet  amongst  the 
Grecians  does  confirm  this  their  assertion^  where  he  brings  in  Juno 
speaking  thus.*. 

The  ntinofl  boiradt  of  etrth  far  off  I  lee. 
Where  Thetys  and  Ocem  boait  to  be 
The  parents  of  the  godi. 

They  say  that  Uranus  was  their  first  king,  who  caused  the  people 
(who  then  wandered  up  and  down)  to  dwell  in  towns  and  cities,  and, 
Ifducing  them  from  a  lawless  and  savage  course  of  life,  taught  them 
to  use  and  lay  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  many  other  things  useful 
for  man's  life.  It  is  said  he  had  under  his  dominion  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world,  especially  towards  the  west  and  the  northern  parts:  and 
that,  being  much  addicted  to  astrology,  he  prognosticated  many 
tUngs  that  were  come  to  pass  in  the  world;  and  measured  the  year 
according  to  the  course  of  the  suu,  and  the  months  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  and  divided  the  days  into  liours;  and  therefore 
the  people,  as  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  constant  motion  of  the 
Stars,  did  so  admire  his  prognostications,  that  it  grew  into  a  common 
opinion  among  them,  that  he  was  a  god;  and,  when  he  was  dead, 
(by  reason  of  his  deserts,  and  art  in  astronomy),  tliey  honoured  him 
as  a  god. 

The  starry  heaven  was  called  after  his  name,  because  that  he  was 
so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 
other  things  happening  in  the  etherial  world;  and  for  that  his  merits 
transcended  all  the  honours  that  could  be  attributed  to  him,  he  was 
called  the  eternal  king  of  the  universe. 

They  report  that  this  Uranus  had  five-and-forty  children,  by  seve- 
ral wives,  and  eighteen  of  these  were  by  one  Titea,  who  had  each  of 
them  a  peculiar  name,  but  all  in  common  called  Titanes,  from  their 
mother  Titea,  who  for  her  wisdom  and  beneficence  was  after  her 
death  reputed  a  goddess  by  those  whom  she  had  obliged  by  her  kind* 
nesses,  and  was  called  Terra. 

Of  Uranus  and  Titea  were  bom  several  daughters,  of  whom  two 
were  most  famous  above  the  rest,  Basilea  and  Rhea,  by  some  called 
Pandora.  Basilea  being  the  eldest  (and  most  prudent  and  discreet) 
Wed  up  her  brothers  with  the  care  and  affection  of  a  motlier,  and 
therefore  was  called  the  Great  Mother, 
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After  the  ()eath  of  her  fmther^  by  the  general  safirage  of  the  people 
and  consent  of  her  brothers,  she  was  elected  queen,  being  as  yet  a 
▼irgin,  and  remarkable  for  her  modesty  and  chastity.  She  was  long 
unwilling  to  marry;  but  afterwards  (desiring  to  leave  heirs  of  her 
own  body  to  succeed  in  the  kingdom)  she  married  Hjrperion,  one  of 
ber  brothers,  whom  she  most  dearly  loved,  by  whom  she  bad  two 
children,  Helio*  and  Selenef,  who  for  their  beauty  and  modesty  were 
the  admiration  of  all ;  her  other  brothcps  (they  say)'  partly  out  of  envy 
at  the  issue,  and  partly  out  of  fear  lest  Hyperion  should  assume  the 
kingdom  entirely  to  himself,  committed  a  notorious  wicked  act ;  for, 
entering  into  a  conspiracy,  they  assassinated  Hyperion,  and  drowned 
Helio  (then  a  tender  infant)  in  Eridanus^* 

Upon  the  discovery  of  this  sad  disaster,  Selene,  who  passionately 
loved  l>er  brother,  threw  herself  down  headlong  from  the  house-top; 
and  the  mother,  while  she  was  seeking  for  her  son  at  the  river  side, 
with  grief  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  she  saw  Helios  standing  by 
her  tf>  comfort  her,  and  wished  her  not  to  grieve  too  much,  and  af- 
flict herself  for  the  death  of  her  children;  for  the  Titanes  should  ex- 
ecute due  revenge  upon  the  malefaetor,  and  that  he  and  his  sister,  by 
the  providence  of  the  gods,  were  to  be  deified,  so  as  that  which  before 
was  called  the  Holy  ¥%re  in  Heaven  should  then  be  called  HeKo9^ 
and  that  which  before  had  the  name  of  Mene  should  then  be  termed 
Selene. 

When  she  awaked  she  told  her  dream,  and  repeated  all  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  then  entreated  her  subjects  that  they  would  adore  her 
deceased  children  as  gods,  and  that  none  for  the  future  would  come 
near  her. 

Presently  afterwards,  in  a  furious  rage  of  madness,  (taking  her 
daughter's  gingling  gewgaws)  she  wandered  up  and  down,  with  her 
bair  dishevelled  about  her  ears ;  and,  playing  like  a  road  woman  upon 
a  timbrel  and  cymbal,  she  was  even  a  terror  to  the  spectators :  and 
while  every  body  pitied  her  miserable  condition,  and  some  attempted 
to  ky  hold  of  her,  there  arose  on  a  sudden  a  terrible  storm  of  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  and  she  was  never  seen  after.  The  people 
hereupon,  admiring  this  prodigy,  began  to  transfer  the.  name  of 
Helios  and  Selene  (in  honour  of  them)  to  the  sun  and  the  nnoon  in 
the  heavens;  and  being  persuaded  that  the  mother  was  a  goddess, 
they  erected  altars,  and  (with  the  noise  of  timbrels  and  tinkling  of 
cymbals,  and  other  things  agreeable  to  her  circumstances)  offered 
sacrifices,  and  instituted  other  divine  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  her. 

But,  however,  Phrygia  is  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  this  goddess » 

*  HeliOj  that  \»,  the  sun.        t  Seleoe,  tbat  i$,  tbe  aooo.        t  The  river  Po,  in  Ita?y. 
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for  the  inhtbitants  fabulously  report,  that  Masones  heretofore  reigned 
iQ  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  that  he  married  I>indyma»  and  upon  her 
begat  a  daughter^  which  he  unnaturally  exposed  in  the  mountain 
Cybelus:  and  that  there,  by  a  divine  providence,  leopards  and  other 
fierce  and  wild  beasts,  nourished  the  child  with  their  own  milk :  but 
shepherdesses  thereabouts,  observing  what  was  done,  and  (admiring 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing)  took  away  the  child,  and  called  it,  from 
the  place,  Cybele.  The  young  lady  growing  up  both  in  strength 
and  years,  was  admired  by  all  for  her  beauty,  modesty,  and  inge- 
nuity :  for  she  was  the  first  that  invented  the  pipe,  composed  of  many 
reeds,  and  the  timbrel  and  cymbal,  in  sports  and  dances:  she 
taught  likewise  how  to  cure  (by  purging)  diseases  both  in  children 
and  cattle. 

For  her  extraordinary  love  to  children,  whom  she  often  restored  to 
health,  by  singing  and  lulling  them  in  her  arms,  she  was  called  by 
all  the  Mather  of  the  Mount*.  Marsyas  the  Phrygian  (they  say) 
was  very  much  with  her,  and  the  chiefest  of  all  her  lovers:  this 
nan,  it  is  said,  was  mighty  ingenious,  and  wonderfully  chaste.  His 
ingenuity  they  gather  hence,  that,  imitating  the  sound  of  a  pipe 
composed  of  many  reeds,  lie  found  out  how  one  single  pipe  might 
make  the  same  harmony:  and  as  an  argument  for  his  chastity 
(they  say)  he  never  had  to  do  with  any  woman  all  the  days  of  his 
life:,'  ' 

Cybele  being  now  ripe  of  years^  loved  a  young  man,  one  of  the  na- 
tives, first  called  Atys, afterwards  Papas:  this  youth  she  accompanied 
with,  and  was  got  with  child,  alx)ut  which  time  she  was  owned  by 
her  parents,  and  received  by  her  father  into  his  palace,  as  a  virgin: 
but  being  afterwards  informed  of  the  miscarriage  of  his  daughter, 
caused  Atys  and  her  nurses  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  to 
lie  exposed  without  burial :   whereupon  (they  say)  Cybele  (through 
the  love  she  bore  to  the  young  man,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  for 
her  nurses,  fell  into  a  furious  madness,  and  ran  out  into  the  fields 
where,  all  alone,  with  her  liair  about  her  ears,  she  filled  the  wliole 
country  with  the  noise  of  her  timbrel,  and  her  wailing  and  lamenta- 
tions.    But  Marsyas,  pitying  her  miserable  condition,  and  prompted 
thereunto  by  the  remembrance  of  his  antient  love  and  kindness  he 
had  for  her,  followed  her  wherever  she  went ;   and  coming  together 
at  length  to  Bacchus  in  Nysa,  found  there  Apollo,  then  in  great  es- 
teem for  his  skill  in  playing  upon  the  harp,  invented  by  Mercury. 
There  Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  who  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest  artist,  and  the  Nysians  were  to  be  the  judges.     And  first 
Apollo  played  only  upon  \\\s  harp.     But  Marsyas,  as  soon  as  he  luid 

*  Mater  montana. 
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winded  his  hautboy  (tickling  their  ears  with  the  novelty  of  the  melodjr^ 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  notes)  seemed  far  to  eicel  his  xvmL    Thai 
they  made  a  match  that  they  shoold  both  make  a  second  trial  of  tlieir 
skill  before  the  judges:  Apollo,  therefore,  leading  the  way,  first  be- 
gan as  before,  and  added  to  the  melodiousness  of  his  harp  the  hai^ 
mony  of  his  voice,  and  by  that  means  gained  the  victory  over  the  ^h 
plause  formerly  won  by  the  hautboy.  At  which  Marsyas  was  in  a  rage^ 
and  said,  that  he  was  highly  injured  in  not  being  allowed  the  pie^ 
eminence,  for  that  they  ought  to  judge  by  the  art  in  phying,  and  not 
in  the  voice  and  in  singing,  and  that  according  to  tbit  rule,  trial 
should  be  made,  and  judgment  given  concerning  the  melody  and 
harmony  between  the  harp  and  hautboy;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  lay 
in  the  balance  two  arts  against  one.    To  which,  it  is  said,  Apollo  an- 
swered, that  he  did  no  more  than  die  other;  for  that  Marsyas  did  the 
same  thing,  when  he  tuned  his  hautboy  with  his  breath,  and  thonefoiv^ 
either  both  ought  to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  or  both  should  be 
restrained  from  making  use  of  their  moutlis,  and  their  hands  only 
should  be  the  instrumeots  of  evidencing  the  excellency  of  their  att 
and  skill.    What  Apolk>  said  seemed  most  just  and  reasonable  to  all 
the  auditors.    Then  there  was  a  third  contest  between  them^  in 
which  Marsyas  was  again  overcome ;  but  Apollo  was  so  incensed  with 
hb  vying  with  him,  thst  he  flayed  him  alive :  but  presently  after  he 
was  so  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  that  he  broke  in  pieces  all  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  and  destroyed  that  music  which  he  himself  had 
invented.    But  it  was  aftenvards  revived;  for  the  muses  restored  the 
meane,  Linus  the  string  called  the  tenor,  and  Orpheus  and  Thamy- 
ris  the  two  strings  called  the  base,  and  next  to  the  base. 

They  say  that  Apollo  consecrated  both  the  harp  and  hautboy  to  Bae« 
chus,  and  left  them  in  his  cave;  and  afterwards,  falling  in  love  with 
Cybele,  wandered  up  and  down  with  her  as  far  as  to  the  Hyperbo* 
rean  mountains*. 

And  whereas  there  was  a  plague  and  famine  in  Phrygia,  the  Phiyw 
gians  inquired  of  the  oraclef  how  they  should  be  freed  from  the  ea« 
lamity  they  lay  under,  it  is  said  the  god  commanded  them  to  bury 
Atys,  and  adore  Cybele  as  a  goddess. 

The  Phrygians,  therefore,  (because  they  could  not  find  any  part 
of  his  body,  through  length  of  time  since  he  was  killed)  made  a  sta- 
tue for  him,  which  they  followed  as  to  his  burial,  with  howling,  la* 
mentations,  and  other  honourable  ceremonies  proper  for  his  funeral, 
and  so  made  an  atonement  for  their  former  offence;  which  solemnity 

*  Hyperborean  signifies  verjr  far  north,  by  which  the  auUenU  ok  to  espreu  U)C  fur* 
tbeiC  parts  of  the  world, 
t  Of  ApoUo  9l  Delphot. 
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tbey  constantly  observe  to  this  very  day^  and  ofier  yearly  sacrifices  to 
Cybelci  who  formerly  erected  altars  to  the  gods  there.  In  honour 
of  this  Cybele,  they  built  a  niagnificent  temple  in  Pessinunte,  a  city  of 
^^g^^9  and  instituted  solemn  sacrifices  and  divine  worship  to  her, 
which  work  was  advanced  by  the  assistance  of  king  Midas.  They 
placed  leopards  and  lions  standing  by  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  be- 
cause it  was  generally  believed  she  was  nursed  up  by  them.  And 
these  are  the  things  which  the  Phrygians  and  the  Atlantides,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  coasts  bordering  on  the  ocean,  do  report  of  this  mo- 
ther of  the  gods. 

After  the  death  of  Hyperion,  they  report  that  the  children  of 
Ccelus*  divided  the  kingdom  amongst  themselves;  amongst  whom 
Atlas  and  Saturn  were  the  most  renowned,  llie  country  bordering 
upon  the  ocean  fell  by  lot  upon  Atlas,*  who  called  the  people  there 
Atlantides,  and  the  greatest  mountain  in  the  world  Atlas,  after  his 
own  name. 

They  say  that  he  was  an  excellent  astrologer,  and  was  the  first  that 
discovered  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere;  whence  arose  the  common 
opinion,  that  he  carried  the  world  upon  his  shoulders;  noting,  by  this 
fiuicy,  his  invention  and  description  of  the  sphere.  The  most  emi* 
nent  among  his  many  sons  was  Hesperus,  for  piety  towards  the  gods^ 
and  justice  and  kindness  towards  his  subjects.  Being  upon  the  top 
of  Mount  Atlas,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  stars,  he  suddenly  va* 
niahed  in  a  tempest.  The  people  hereupon,  much  lamenting  the  loss 
of  him,  that  they  might  for  ever  honour  him,  called  the  brightest  star 
ID  the  heavens  after  his  namef. 

Atlas  iikewise  had  seven  daughters,  who  were  all  called  after  their 
fiither's  name,  Atlantides;  but  their  several  proper  names  were  Maia, 
Blectra,  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Haicyone,  and  Celseno.  All 
these  were  got  with  child  by  several  heroic  princes,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  gods  themselves,  and  bore  divers  sons,  who  were  the  first  an- 
cestors of  several  nations,  and  for  their  virtuous  qualifications  were 
afterwards  called  gods  and  demi-gods. 

So  Maia,  the  eldest,  whs  got  with  child  by  Jupiter,  and  bore 
Mescury,  the  inventor  of  many  arts  and  sciences  for  the  use  of 
mankind. 

All  the  rest,  iikewise,  had  sons  who  were  famous  in  their  timesj 
some  of  which  gave  beginning  to  whole  nations,  others  to  some  par- 
ticular cities :  and  therefore  not  only  some  of  the  barbarians,  but 
likewise  some  among  the  Greeks,  refer  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
aotient  heroes  to  these  daughters  of  Atlas :  for  they  were  in  great  re- 
putation for  wisdom  and  justice;   and  therefore,  when  tbey  were 

*  UraQui,  t  Hesperus,  the  norniog  fttr. 
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dead|  were  adored  as  goddesses,  and  fixed  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades*, 

Nymphs  were  commonly  called  Atlantides,  because  nympbs  is  ft* 
general  term  in  this  country  applied  to  all  women. 

They  say  that  Saturn,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  was  extraordinarily  pro* 
phane  and  covetous ;  and,  marrying  his  sister  Rhea,  he  begat  Jupiter, 
afterwards  surnamed  Olympus,  There  was  another  Jupiter,  the  bro- 
ther of  Coelus,  and  king  of  Crete,  but  much  inferior  for  glory  and  re- 
nown to  the  latter:  for  this  latter  was  lord  of  the  world;  but  the  an- 
tient  Jupiter  was  only  king  of  the  island  before -named,  and  had  ten 
sons,  whom  they  called  Curetes,  and  called  the  island  Ida,  after  the 
name  of  his  wife,  where  he  himself  was  buried,  the  remains  of  whose 
sepulchres  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day. 

However,  the  Cretans  relate  several  stories  of  these  Jupiters,  of 
whom  we  shall  write  distinctly  when  we  come  to  their  history. 

S&turn  reigned  (they  say)  over  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Italy,  and  en- 
larged his  dominion  over  all  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  by 
garrisons  and  strong  forts  placed  in  convenient  places,  kept  his  sub- 
jects every  where  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty :  and  hence  it  is, 
that  at  this  very  day,  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily,  the  high  mounts 
still  to  be  seen  here  and  there  are  called  Croniaf. 

Jupiter  (they  say)  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  who,  contrary  to  what 
his  father  did  before  him,  carried  himself  justly  and  courteously  to- 
wards all,  and  therefore  he  was  called  Father  by  all  his  subjects.  He 
succeeded  in  the  kingdom,  either  as  given  up  to  him  by  his  father,  or 
set  upon  the  throne  by  his  subjects,  out  of  hatred  to  his  father:  and 
though  Saturn  afterwards,  by  the  help  of  the  Titans,  made  war  upon 
bis  son,  yet  Jupiter  overcame  him  in  a  battle,  and  so  gained  the 
kingdom ;  and  afterwards  he  ran  through  the  whole  world,  doing  good 
to  all  mankind:  and  because  he  was  of  a  strong  body,  and  endowed 
with  all  virtuous  qualifications  of  mind,  he  easily  conquered  the  whole 
world.  He  chiefly  made  it  his  business  to  punish  the  impious,  find 
to  do  good  to  all  his  people;  and  therefore  (after  he  left  the  world) 
be  was  called  ZenaXf  from  life,  because  he  was  the  first  that  taught 
men  to  live  well :  and  therefore  they  of  whom  he  had  deserved  well 
rewarded  him  with  this  honour,  that  he  was  unanimously  by  all 
placed  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  called  a  god,  and  supreme  lord  of 
all  the  earth.  And  this  is  the  full  account  (distinctly  related)  of  all 
the  gods  mentioned  and  recorded  by  the  Atlantides. 

And  forasmuch  as  before,  in  the  account  we  gave  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  we  came,  in  the  course  of  the  general  history,  to  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Bacchus  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Dionysius)  and  his  acts.^ 

*  The  scTen  atars.  t  Saturn's  castles.  t  Zeus. 
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We  conceive  it  fit  here  to  add  what  the  Grecians  have  delivered 
to  posterity  eoticerning  this  god:  but  in  regard  the  antient  fiabulous 
*  historians  and  poets  have  given  different  accounts  of  Bacchus,  atid 
have  related  many  monstrous  stories,  it  is  Very  difficult  to  set  forth 
truly  his  genealogy  and  acts.  For  some  say  there  was  but  one  Dio- 
nysius*,  others  that  there  were  three.  But  some  say  there  never  was 
any  such  man,  but  conceive  that  wine  is  to  be  taken  for  Dionysius, 
We  sliall,  therefore,  in  short  run  over  distinctly  what  is  said  by  every 
one  of  them. 

The  naturalists  who  speak  of  this  god,  and  call  wine  Bacchus,  say, 
that  the  earth,  amongst  other  plants,  naturally  produced  the  vine,  and 
that  it  was  not  planted  or  found  out  at  the  first  by  any  whatsoever. 
In  confirmation  whereof,  they  instance  in  wild  vines,  which  in  many 
places  at  this  day  bear  grapes  of  themselves,  as  well  as  if  they  were 
husbanded  and  improved  by  the  care  and  industry  of  men :  and  that 
Bacchus  was  by  the  antients  called  Bimeterf,  because,  when  the  vine 
is  planted  in  the  earth,  and  begins  to  grow,  that  is  to  be  esteemed 
the  first  birth;  the  second,  when  it  shoots  forth  branches,  and  puts 
forth  fruit,  and  brings  them  to  ripeness  and  perfection :  and  so  the 
first  birth  of  this  god  is  to  be  judged  to  proceed  from  the  earthy  and 
the  second  from  the  vine  itself. 

The  fabulous  writers  likewise  feign  a  third  generation  of  Bacchus,  ^ 

that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  and  that  some  men  of  the 
earth  pulled  him  in  pieces,  and  boiled  his  parts  •  and  that  Ceres  ga*- 
thered  his  members  together  again,  and  renewed  and  revived  him. 
Which  fictions  the  natural  philosophers  explain  according  to  natural 
reason;  for  he  is  said  (they  say)  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres, 
because  the  vine  is  nourished  by  the  earth  and  the  rain  from  heaven, 
and  so  produces  fruit;  whence  comes  wine,  by  pressing  of  the  grape. 
That  the  boiling  of  his  members,  signifies  the  operation  of  making 
the  wine,  which  many  boil  to  render  it  more  strong  and  fragrant. 
Tliat  his  members  were  pulled  in  pieces  by  earthly  men  afterwards, 
and  joined  together  again,  and  he  restored  to  his  former  state,  de-^ 
notes  no  more,  but  that,  after  the  vintage  and  pruning  of  the  vines 
at  Ihe  season  of  the  year,  the  earth  causes  them  to  flourish  again,  and 
to  be  as  fruitful  as  ever  they  were  before.     For  it  is  certain,  that  by 
Ceres  the  antient  poets  and  other  fabulous  authors  meant  the  mother 
earth :  and  agreeable  hereunto  are  those  things  that  are  delivered  in 
the  verses  of  Orpheus,  and  which  are  exhibited  in  the  celebration  of 
the  sacred  mysteries,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  ordinary  person 
particularly  to  treat  of. 
In  the  same  manner  the  naturalists  explain  his  being  the  son  of 

*  Bacchus.  t  Two  mothers.  ' 
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Semele;  for  tbej  say  that  the  earth  was  by  the  anttents  called  Thioii 
and  Semele;  Semele*,  because  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was 
splendid  and  pompous :  and  Thyonf,  from  the  frequent  sacrificet 
which  were  offered  to  her. 

He  is  feigned  to  be  begotten  of  Jupiter  twice,  because,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  vines,  with  other  plants,  were  destroyed  in  Dea* 
calion's  flood,  and  that  it  afterwards  sprung  up  again;  therefore,  wbeo 
this  god  appeared  again,  as  if  he  had  sprung  up  by  a  second  birth^ 
he  was  feigned  to  be  bom  out  of  Jupiter's  thigh.  And  these  are  the 
opinions  of  them  who  take  Bacchus  for  nothing  else  but  the  use  and 
strength  found  out  to  lie  in  wine. 

But  those  fabulous  authors  that  say  this  god  was  a  man,  unani« 
mously  attribute  to  him  the  finding  out  and  first  planting  of  the  vine, 
and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  use  of  wine.  But  whether  there 
were  more  than  one  of  that  name,  they  differ  among  themselves* 
Some  affirm  there  was  but  one,  and  this  very  Bacchus  who  taught  the 
use  of  wine,  and  gathering  of  grapes,  and  with  an  army  overran  the 
whole  world,  and  first  instituted  the  rites  and  festivals  of  the  jBac« 
chanaHa*  Some  (as  I  have  before  declared)  have  affirmed,  that  there 
were  three  that  lived  at  several  times,  and  have  given  an  account  of 
the  actions  of  each  of  them. 

Of  whom  (they  say)  the  most  antient  was  born  in  India,  and  there- 
fore, in  regard  tliat  country  (through  the  temper  of  the  climate,  and 
richness  of  the  soil)  naturally  produced  vines,  they  affirm  he  was  the 
first  that  taught  the  way  of  pressing  of  grapes,  and  found  out  the  use 
of  wine;  and  employed  himself  likewise  in  pruning  of  fig-trees,  and 
other  fruit-trees  of  a  larger  size,  and  taught  others  the  same  art :  and 
in  conclusion,  tliat  he  found  out  whatever  appertained  to  the  vine. 
And  hence  he  was  called  the  Presser^,  and  the  Bearded,  because  it 
is  the  custom  among  the  Indians  to  let  their  beards  grow  all  their 
days  without  cutting  them. 

This,  they  say,  b  the  Bacchus  that  overran  the  whole  world  with 
his  arms,  and  found  out  the  manner  of  planting  of  vines,  and  the 
pressing  of  grapes  with  wine- presses,  and  hence  was  surnanved 
LeruBUS,  as  before)  and  imparted  what  he  had  discovered  to  others  j 
by  which  advantages  he  so  gained  the  hearts  and  respects  of  all  men, 
that  when  he  was  dead,  they  adored  him  with  divine  honours.  At 
this  day  they  shew  the  place  of  his  birth  in  India,  and  many  cities 
there  in  their  own  proper  language  called  after  his  name.  Many 
other  things  they  relate  of  this  Indian  Bacchus,  which  is  too  tedious 
here  to  rehearse. 

*  From  the  Greek  werd  Sevne,  which  ngnifies  fpktMliil,  dt  heftotifoJ. 

♦  Called  bj  Uie  Gittki  Tbytias  and  Thyclua.  %  Lciueiis. 
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Another  Bacchus  (thej  say)  there  was  who  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Proserpina,  or  as  some  think,  of  Ceres.  This  they  say,  was  the 
first  that  taught  how  to  plough  with  oxen,when  men  before  tilled  the 
ground  with  their  ownhandy  labours,  and  invented  many  other  things 
useful  for  the  art  of  husbandry,  that  the  countryman  might  not  be 
overlaid  with  his  labours.  By  these  advantages  and  benefits  to  man- 
kind, be  gained  such  reputation  and  esteem,  that  he  was  by  all  ador- 
ed as  a  god,  and  divine  worship  and  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered 
ta  honour  of  him.  In  all  his  images  and  statues  he  was  painted  and 
cogravea  with  horns,  as  well  to  signify  the  nature  of  this  second 
Bacchus,  as  to  denote  how  great  a  benefit  and  advantage  accrued  to 
the  husbandmen  by  the  invention  of  the  plough. 

A  third  Bacchus  they  say,  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  of  Ju- 
piter and  Semele,  the  dauther  of  Cadmus ;  for  Jopiter  being  in  love 
with  her,  by  reason  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  is  said  frequently 
to  lie  with  her;  at  which  Juno  was  so  inflamed  with  jealousy,  that 
she  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  girl,  and  to  this  end,  (minding 
to  deceive  her),  she  appeared  in  the  shape  of  one  of  her  servants,  and 
persuaded  Semele,  (who  never  suspected  any  sinister  design),  that  it 
was  very  fitting  that  Jupiter  should  lie  with  her  in  the  same  splen- 
dour, and  glorious  appearance  as  he  did  with  Juno:  whereupon  Se- 
nuela  over-persuaded  Jupiter,  that  he  would  honour  her  in  his  ad- 
dresses in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  Juno;  upon  which  he  visited 
her  in  thunder  and  lightning,  which  killed  the  young  lady,  causing 
hm  to  miscarry,  and  Jupiter  forthwith  clapped  up  the  infant  within 
Ids  thigh,  and  when  be  was  come  to  the  full  time  of  his  birth,  he 
conveyed  him  to  Nysa  in  Arabia,  where  being  nursed  by  nymphs,  he 
was  called  from  his  fnther  and  the  place  Dionysius*.  Being  a  very 
beautiful  young  man,  he  spent  the  time  of  his  youth  in  dancing, 
plays,  and  all  manner  of  sports  and  pleasures  with  young  women. 

Afterwards  begot  together  an  army  of  women  armed  with  lances, 
and  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  marched  with  them  through 
all  parts  of  the  world,  teaching  men  his  misterious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, yet  imparting  them  only  to  those  that  lived  virtuously  and 
piously.  He  every  where  likewise  instituted  festival  days,  and  general 
aieetings  for  sports  and  dancings,  and  composed  differences  both  in 
cities  and  countries;  and  instead  of  wars  and  seditious,  established 
peace  and  concord  amongst  them.  And  when  the  noise  of  his  com- 
ing to  any  place  was  spread  abroad,  and  how  kind  he  was  to  all,  and 
how  great  a  benefactor  he  was  in  improving  and  civilizing  the  man- 
ners of  men,  they  ran  out  flocking  from  all  parts  to  receive  him. 
But  aome  few  proud  and  impious  persons  despised  him,  and  gave 

*  la  Greek,  Dis  is  Jupitso  and  N^sa,  the  place  to  called. 
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forth  that  he  carried  women  along  with  him  to  gratify  his  lusts^  and 
that  he  taught  his  rites  and  ceremonies  merely  to  commit  whore- 
dom  with  strange  women ;  but  of  these  he  took  a  speedy  revengei 
for  whenever  he  exerted  his  divine  power  in  punishing  the  wicked^, 
sometimes  he  struck  them  with  madness^  and  at  other  times  caused 
them  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the  women ;  and  some-* 
times  by  his  sovereign  skill  in  martial  affairs,  caused  his  enemies 
suddenly  to  be  slain.  For  instead  of  the  lances,  be  ordered  his  Bae* 
chantes  to  carry  darts  wrapt  round  with  ivy  at  the  points^  with  which 
(on  a  sudden  and  unexpectedly)  they  assaulted  and  wounded  to  death 
the  kings  that  were  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  and  therefore  des- 
pised and  contemned  them,  because  they  were  women. 

Amongst  them  that  were  punished  by  him,  the  most  considerable 
and  eminent  were  Pentheus  the  Grecian,  and  Myrrhanus  the  Indian 
king,  and  Lycurgus  of  Thrace.  For  Bacchus  intending  to  transport 
his  forces  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  made  a  league  with  Lycurgus 
king  of  Thrace,  whose  country  was  washed  by  the  Hellespont.  As 
soon  as  Bacchus  had  transported  his  Bacchantes  into  the  country,  one 
of  his  allies  (as  he  thought  Lycurgus)  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
set  upon  Bacchus  and  all  his  mad  crew  in  the  night,  and  to  cut  them 
all  off.  Of  which  Bacchus  being  informed  by  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, called  Tharops,  he  was  not  a  little  amazed,  because  he  had  but  a 
few  with  him,  the  strength  of  his  army  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hellespont;  upon  which  he  himself  secretly  passed  over  to  his 
army:  but  Lycurgus  in  the  mean  time  cut  the  throats  of  all  his 
Bacchantes  that  were  left  behind,  in  a  place  called  Nisius.  As  soon 
therefore  as  Bacchus  had  transported  his  forces,  he  fought  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  overcame  them;  and  having  taken  Lycurgus  prisoner, 
first  plucked  out  his  eyes,  and  after  he  liad  put  him  to  all  sorts  of 
torments  he  could  devise,  and  used  him  with  all  the  contempt  and 
disgrace  imaginable,  he  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  Afterwards,  in  re« 
compense  to  Tharops  for  the  kindness  shewed  him,  he  advanced  him 
to  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  and  taught  him  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  his  solemnities  called  Orgia. 

(Eagrus  the  son  of  Tharops,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom, being  instructed  by  him  in  the  same  mysterious  rites  and  cere- 
monies. CEagrus  afterwards  taught  them  Orpheus  his  son,  who 
(being  eminent  for  his  learning  and  ingenuity)  changed  many  things 
in  the  Orgia.  Hence  those  rites  and  mysteries  first  instituted  by 
Bacchus  were  afterwards  called  Orphea, 

But  some  of  the  poets,  among  whom  is  Antimachas,  say,  Lycur- 
gus was  not  king  of  Thrace,  but  of  Arabia;  and  that  lie  treacher- 
ously set  upon  Bacchus  and  bis  Bacchantes  in  Nysa  in  Arabia:  and 
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further  relate,  that  Bacchus  having  every  where  punished  the  wicked 
and  rewarded  the  good^  returned  out  of  India,  mounted  upon  an 
elephant,  into  Thebes;  and  because  he  spent  three  years  in  his  ex- 
peditioQ,  the  Grecians  celebrate  the  festivals  called  Trieterica. 
And  report,  that  being  loaden  with  the  spoils  of  so  great  an  expedi- 
tion, he  was  the  first  that  was  brought  in  triamph  into  the  country. 
These  are  the  genealogies  of  Bacchus,  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  ancients. 

But  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  contend  for  the  place  of  Ym 
birth ;  for  the  Eleans,  Naxians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutherse,  the 
Teians,  and  many  others,  appropriate  his  birth  each  particularly  to 
themselves.  A  nd  the  Teians,  for  confirmation  of  what  they  say,  bring 
this  argument,  that  there  is  a  spring  in  their  city,  which  at  some 
certain  times  streams  forth  most  rich  and  fragrant  wine;  and  as  to 
the  rest,  some  of  them  shew  parcels  of  land  dedicated  to  him;  and 
others  (from  ancient  tradition)  sacred  groves  and  consecrated  tem- 
ples. But  in  truth,  since  this  god  has  left  behind  him  many  tokens 
of  his  beneficence,  and  likewise  of  his  personal  presence  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  one  affirms  that  his 
own  country  and  city  was  the  place  that  was  most  especially  dear 
to  Bacchus. 

The  poet  in  his  hymns  confirms  what  we  have  before  declared^ 
where,  speaking  of  those  that  doubt  the  place  of  his  birth,  brings  hiqi 
in  as  born  at  Nysa  in  Arabia  in  this  manner — 

Some  Dracanus,  Icaras  some,  tome  Naxos  name. 
Places  from  which  the  dirine  Bacchus  came,  , 

From  Thebes  some,  and  from  thj  carling  streams, 
Alphseus,  others  saj :  all  sillj  dreams. 
Thee,  fatlier  Jove,  in  secret  brought  to  light. 
Fearful  of  men's,  and  his  fair  Juno's  sight. 
On  Nysa's  mount  adorn'd  with  pleasant  woods. 
Far  from  Phoenician  coasts,  near  Egypt's  floods. 

Yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Africans  inhabiting  the  sea*coast8, 
do  themselves  challenge  the  birth* place  of  this  god,  and  say  that 
what  things  are  reported  to  be  done  by  him  were  done  amoi>g  them, 
and  shew  many  marks  and  signs  to  prove  wliat  they  say,  which  re- 
vmn  among  them  to  this  very  day:  and  in  further  confirmation 
hereof  many  of  the  antient  historians  and  poets,  and  likewise  a  great 
part  of  the  modern  writers  do  agree  in  this  thing  concerning  him. 

And  that  we  may  not  omit  any  thing  that  is  said  of  Bacchus,  we 
shall  range  under  distinct  heads  what  the  Africans  have  related  con- 
cerning him,  and  wherein  the  Grecian  historians  have  agreed  with 
ibftiD,  and  lastly^  what  account  i9  given  of  bim  by  Dionysius^ 
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who  composed  a  history  of  the  antient  stories  and  fables:  for  he  has 
written  a  history  of  Bacchus,  of  Ihe  Amazons,  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  the  war  of  Troy,  and  many  other  things ;  annex* 
ing  thereunto  several  poems  of  the  antient  mythologists  and  poets* 
He  says  that  Linus  was  the  first  that  invented  rhimes  and  music 
ID  Greece:  and  that  Cadmus  brought  letters  out  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  the  first  who  taugnt  the  Grecians  to  pronounce  them,  an^ 
gave  them  their  several  names,  and  formed  their  distinct  charac-'> 
ters:  hence  these  letters  are  all  generally  called  Phoenician  let- 
ters, because  they  were  brought  over  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Greece : 
but  they  were  afterwards  called  Pclasgian  characters,  because  the 
Pelasgians  were  the  first  that  understood  them  after  they  were  brought 
over.     He  says  that  this  Linus,  being  an  excellent  poet  and  musi* 
cian,  had  many  scholars,    amongst  whom  there  were  three  that 
were  the  most  famous,  Hercules,  Tbemyris,  and  Orpheus.     Hercu- 
les learnt  to  play  upon  the  harp,  but  was  very  dull  and  unapt  to 
learn,  insomuch,  that  he  was  sometimes  boxed  and  beaten,  at  whidi 
he  was  at  length  so  enraged, that  he  killed  his  master  by  a  blow  with 
his  harp.    Tbemyris  was  very  ingenious,  and  gave  himself  wholly 
to  music:  and  grew  so  eminent  therein,  that  he  would  boast  hecouki 
sing  more  sweetly  and  melodiously  than  the  Muses  themselves;  at 
which  the  goddesses  were  so  enraged,  that  they  both  deprived  him 
of  his  art,  and  struck  him  blind  besides,  as  Homer  affirms  in  these 
verses : 

Th(rnijris  then  by  th*  Muses  was  envied 
And  of  hit  art  the  Thracian  they  depriv'd. 

And  then  again : 

Til' enraged  goddesses  then  strack  liiro  blind 
That  th'  way  to  sing  or  play  he  coold  not  find. 

Of  Orpheus,  the  last  of  his  scholars,  we  shall  speak  more  parti- 
cularly when  we  come  to  what  concerns  him. 

This  Linus  (they  say)  wrote  in  Pelasgian  letters,  the  acts  of  the  first 
Bacchus,  and  left  other  stories  in  his  writings  behind  him.  Or- 
pheus, likewise,  it  is  said,  used  the  same  characters,  and  Pronapides^ 
Homer's  master,  an  ingenious  musician.  Thymietes  also,  the  son  of 
ThymaBtus,  the  son  of  Leomedon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Orpheus^ 
and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  to  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Libya  to  the  very  ocean:  this  Tliymsetes  visited  likewise 
(they  say)  Nysa,  the  place  where  Bacchus  was  brought  up,  as  is  re- 
ported by  the  antient  inhabitants;  where  being  instructed  by  the 
Nysians,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  Phrygia,  of  the  particular  actions 
of  this  god,  in  very  old  language  and  character.  Amongst  other 
things^  he  says^  that  Ammon^-a  king,  reigning  in  some  part  of  li- 


hjn,  nmrried  Rhea  the  daughter  of  C(£lus,  sister  of  Saturn  and  the 
otherTitans ;  and  that  when  he  iflpne  first  to  the  kingdom,  he  met 
with  a  beautiful  virgin  called  Amalthsa,  upon  the  Ceraunean* 
0Kmntains^  and  falling  in  love  with  her^  begat  a  son  of  her,  who 
was  afterwards  famous  and  admirable  both  for  strength  and  comeli* 
ness  of  person ;  afterwards  he  made  Amalthaea  queen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  in  its  situation  being  in  shape  of  an  ox's  horn^ 
was  therefore  called  the  Western  Horn,  and  that  the  soil  is  so  verjr 
rich,  that  it  abounds  with  vines  and  all  other  sorts  of  fruit-trees. 
Being  possessed  of  this  country,  she  called  it  after  her  own  name, 
Amalth»a's  Horn.  And  therefore  posterity  call  every  rich  piece  of 
land  that  abounds  with  fruit-trees^  Amalthsea's  Horn. 

Bnt  Ammon  fearing  the  rageful  jealousy  of  Rhea,  concealed  his 
adultery,  and  privately  sent  away  the  child  afar  off  to  the  city  Nysa, 
wbiehlies  in  an  island  almost  inaccessible,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Triton,  into  which  there  is  but  one  strait  and  narrow  entrance,  called 
the  Nysian  gates. 

The  land  there  is  very  rich,  abounding  with  pleasant  meadows^ 
gardens,  and  orchards,  watered  on  every  side  with  refreshing  streams| 
wherein  grow  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees  and  vines,  which  grow  of  them* 
selves,  for  the  most  part  running  up  on  the  sides  of  trees.  A  gentle, 
cpoliBg  and  refreshing  wind  pierces  through  the  whole  isTand,  which 
makes  the  place  exceeding  healthful,  so  that  the  inhabitants  live 
much  longer  here,  than  any  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Thq 
first  entrance  into  the  island  runs  up  a  long  vale,  shaded  all  along 
with  high  and  lofty  trees,  so  thick,  that  only  a  dim  and  glimmer- 
ing light  passes  through;  but  the  fiery  beams  of  the  sun  enter  not 
in  the  least  to  ofiend  the  passenger.  In  passing  along,  issue  ma- 
ny sweet  and  crystal  springs,  so  that  the  place  is  most  pleasant 
and  delightful  to  them  that  have  a  desire  there  to  divert  themselves* 
When  you  are  out  of  this  vale,  a  pleasant  and  very  large  grotto,  of 
a  round  form,  presents  itself,  arched  over  with  an  exceeding  high  and 
craggy  rock,  bespangled  with  stones  of  divers  resplendent  colours; 
ibr,  being  chequered,  some  sparkled  with  purple  rays,  some  with 
azure,  and  others  darted  forth  their  refulgent  beauty  in  divers  other 
coburs,  no  colour  being  ever  known  but  might  be  seen  there% 
At  the  entrance  grew  trees  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  nature,  some 
bearing  fruit,  others  always  green  and  flourishing,  as  if  they  had  been 
created  by  nature  to  delight  the  sight :  in  these  nested  all  sorts  io^ 
Mrds,  whose  colour  and  pleasing  notes,  even  ravished  the  senses  witli 
sweet  delight:  so  that  all  the  place  around  imparted  a  sort  of  divine 
pleasure,  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  the  ear;  the  sweetness  of  natural 

*  Ja  hm$  attr  ^^  CtipiMf  Mt. 
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notes  far  excelling  the  artificial  harmony  of  all  other  niasic  whatso- 
ever. Passing  through  this^  ^PP4||*  ^  ^^S^  &Q<1  spacious  grotto^  in 
every  part  enlightened  by  the  brignt  rays  of  the  sun:  here  grow  va- 
rious sorts  of  flowers  and  plants^  especially  cassia^  and  others  that 
perpetually  preserve  their  sweet  odours  in  their  natural  strength* 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  many  pleasant  apartments  of  the  nymphs, 
(composed  of  various  flowers,  planted  in  that  order  by  wise  nature's 
hand,  and  not  by  man's  art)  fit  to  receive  even  the  gods  themselves. 
Within  all  this  pleasant  round,  is  not  a  flower  or  leaf  to  be  seen 
withered^  or  in  the  least  decayed;  so  that  the  spectators  are  not  only 
delighted  with  the  sight,  but  even  transported  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  fragrant  smells  and  sweet  odours  of  the  place. 

To  this  cave  the  child  was  brought  by  Ammon,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  Nysa,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Aristasus,  to  be  brought 
up;  but  ordered  Aristseus  himself  to  be  his  tutor,  who  was  a  prudent, 
honest,  and  very  learned  man :  and  that  the  child  might  be  die  bet- 
ter secured  against  the  mischievous  contrivances  of  his  stepmother 
Rhea,  to  these  was  joined  Minerva,  to  be  his  guardian,  whom  the 
river  Triton,  they  say,  brought  forth  a  little  before  these  times;  and 
therefore  from  thence  she  was  called  Tritonides*.     They  report  that 
this  goddess  lived  a  virgin  all  her  days,  and  that  being  likewise  en- 
dued with  extraordinary  wisdom,  she  found  out  many  arts  and  sci- 
ences; and  that  her  strength  of  body,  and  manly  courage  was  such, 
that  she  employed  herself  in  feats  of  arms,  and  went  out  to  the  wars. 
Amongst  her  other  actions,  this  was  one  remarkable,  that  she  killed 
^gides  a  terrible  monster,  before  esteemed  invincible.    It  was  the 
birth  of  Terra,  and  (in  an  horrible  manner)  naturally  breathed  forth 
flames  of  fire  at  her  xnouth.    This  monster  first  appeared  in  Phrygia, 
and  burnt  up  the  whole  country,  which  is  therefore  called  burnt  Phry- 
l^at  this  day.    Afterwards*  she  bent  her  course  to  the  places  about 
mount  Taurus,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  woods  and  forests  all 
along,  as  far  as  to  India:  thence  she  moved  towards  the  sea-coasts, 
and  burnt  down  the  cedars  upon  mount  Libanus  in  Ph«nicia :  tlienee 
passing  through  Egypt,  she  burnt  up  Libya,  as  far  as  to  the  western 
shore,  till  at  length  she  set  on  fire  all  the  woods  upon  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains.    The  earth  being  thus  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  inha- 
bitants partly  consumed,  and  partly  through  fear,  having  forsaken 
their  country,  Minerva  (they  say)  eminently  furnished  both  with 
wisdom  and  courage,  killed  this  monster;  and  wore  its  skin  upon 
her  breast,  to  be  both  as  a  breast-plate  and  coat  of  mail  against 
luture  encounters,\nd  likewise  as  a  memorial  of  her  valour  and  gIo#> 
nous  victory. 

*  Or  Tritoaofenei,  bcctiiN  ihe  firil  apptare4  in  a  YUftn'i  btbtt  at  the  river  Triton. 
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Terra^  the  mother  of  this  monster^  being  hereat  enraged,  in  revenge 
brought  forth  the  giants,  those  implacable  enemies  of  the  gods,  which 
were  afterwards  destroyed  by  Japiter,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerira^ 
Bacchus,  and  other  deities. 

But  as  for  Dionysius,  bred  up  In  Nysa,  and  instructed  in  the  most 
learned  arts  and  sciences,  he  grew  not  only  eminent  for  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  body,  and  endowments  of  his  mind,  but  for  his  in- 
yentions  of  things  useful  for  man's  life.  For,  while  he  was  but  as 
yet  a  mere  boy,  he  found  out  the  nature  and  use  of  wine,  discovering 
the  pressing  of  the  clusters  of  the  vine,  and  drying  of  the  grapes,  to 
the  end  to  store  them  up  for  future  use.  He  found  out,  likewise, 
what  ground  was  most  proper  for  the  planting  of  every  thing,  and  in 
hopes  of  attaining  unto  immortal  honour  for  the  great  benefits  and  ad* 
vantages  of  those  things  by  him  discovered,  he  communicated  his  in- 
ventions  to  mankind. 

When  his  fame  and  glory  was  noised  abroad  in  every  place,  Rhea^ 
(it  is  said),  enraged  at  Ammon,  endeavoured  to  seize  Dionysius :  but 
being  disappointed  in  her  design,  she  forsook  Ammon,  and,  returning 
to  her  brothers  the  Titans,  married  her  brother  Saturn,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  Rhea,  with  the  other  brothers,  made  war  upon  Ammoo^ 
and  in  a  battle  routed  him.  That  Ammon,  by  reason  of  famine,  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Crete,  and  married  Geta,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Curetes,  then  reigning  there,  and  with  her  gained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island,  and  called  it  after  his  wife's  name  Geta,  which  was  before 
ealled  idoa. 

Saturn,  they  say,  having  gained  the  kingdom  of  Ammon,  governed 
cruelly,  and  marched  with  an  army  to  Nysa,  against  Dionysius,  who, 
hearing  of  the  routing  of  his  father,  and  the  confederacy  of  the  Titans 
against  him,  raised  soldiers  in  Nysa,  two  hundred  of  which  were  bred 
up  with  him,  who,  as  they  were  eminent  for  valour,  so  they  were 
great  lovers  of  Dionysius.  He  confederated,  likewise,  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  Libyans,  Africans,  and  the  Amazons,  of  whom  we  have  be- 
fore related,  that  they  were  both  valiant,  and  used  to  send  great  fbrcea 
abroad  into  other  countries,  and  had  brought  many  parts  of  the  world 
under  their  dominion.  They  were  brought  (they  say)  into  this  con-- 
federacy  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Minerva,  who  pursued  the  same  way 
and  course  of  life  as  they  did:  for  the  Amazons  were  both  warriors 
and  virgins.  The  army  with  Dionysius  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  men  commanded  by  him,  and  the  women  by  Minerva |  and  in 
this  order  they  made  a  violent  charge  upon  the  Titans  s  the  engage^ 
ment  was  very  hot,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides;  at  len^t^ 
upon  a  wound  given  to  Saturn,  Dionysius  gained  the  day,  who  ifig^' 
OgU^ed  bis  valour  in  this  battle  above  all  others,    Tbe  Titans  th^^ 
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fled  to  the  places  iormerly  belonging  to  Ammon,  and  Dionysiuft  with 
a  great  Dumber  of  prisoners,  returned  to  Nysa,  where  he  surrottoded 
them  with  his  soldiers,  and  then,  in  an  harangue,  aceuaed  the  Titans; 
so  that  all  thought  they  must  every  man  be  put  to  the  sword:  but 
forthwith  pardoning  them  all,  be  gave  them  liberty  either  to  go  hoaae, 
or  to  take  up  arms  with  him :  upon  which  they  all  chose  to  serve  him, 
and  upon  the  account  of  their  sudden  and  surprising  deliverance,  all 
adored  him  as  a  god.  Then,  giving  to  each  of  them  a  cup  of  wine5 
as  a  sacred  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  he  caused  them  man  by  man  to 
swear  that  they  would  serve  him  faithfully,  and  fight  for  him  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

This  rite  and  ceremony  of  pledging  their  faith  on  both  sides,  by 
pouring  out  and  drinking  of  wine,  being  then  first  begun,  was  after- 
wards imitated  by  posterity,  and  truces  and  leagues  in  times  of  war 
were  called  Libations*. 

Dion ysius  afterwards  undertaking  a  war  against  Saturn,  add  march- 
ing out  of  Nysa  with  all  his  forces  for  that  purpose,  they  report  that 
Aristseus  his  tutor  was  the  first  that,  with  great  solemnity,  offered 
sacrifices  to  him  as  to  a  god.  It  is  said  the  noblest  of  the  Nys»ansy 
called  Sileni,  were  his  companions.  For  Silenus  was  the  first  that 
reigned  in  this  island,  who  is  so  ^erj  antieut,  that  none  knows  his 
origin:  and  forasmuch  as  he  had  a  tail  growing  out  at  his  rump, 
his  posterity,  partaking  of  his  nature,  had  the  same  badge.  Diopy- 
$ius  therefore  marched  away  with  his  army,  and,  (after  much  toil 
and  hazard  for  want  of  water,  passing  through  many  deserts  infested 
with  wild  beasts),  came  at  length  toZabirnaf,  a  city  of  Libya,  and 
there  encamped :  near  to  this  place  he  killed  the  monster  (the  spawn 
of  Terrat)  called  Carope),  whibh  had  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  he  was  in  high  reputation  among  the  people  for  his 
valour.  He  raised  a  mount  of  earth  over  this  monstrous  beast  he  had 
killed,  to  the  end  to  leave  an  everlasting  mooument  of  his  valour  to 
posterity,  which  remains  to  this  very  day.  Thence  he  marched 
against  the  Titans,  causing  his  army  to  pass  quietly  and  orderly 
through  all  places,  carrying  himself  courteously  and  civilly  towards 
allj  assuring  every,  body  that  he  undertook  this  expedition  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  punish  the  impious,  and  benefit  all  mankind :  so  that 
the  Libyans,  admiring  his  good  order  and  discipline,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  largely  supplied  Us  army  with  provision,  and  freely  joined 
with  him  as  confederates. 

And  now  approaching  near  to  the  city  of  Ammon,  he  routed  Saturn 
i^pdn  before  the  walls,  who  afterwards  set  the  city  on  fire  in  the  nighty 
uridi  a  purpose  to  destroy  the  antient  palace  of  Ammon,  and  he  bim- 

*  2)Kiak  oiMxif^  t  Zicirt.  %  Tiic  earth  monster^  Campc 
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self,  with  his  wife  Rhea*  and  others  of  his  distressed  friends,  secretly 
fledout  of  the  city.  ButDiooysittS  was  nothing  like  to  him  in  his 
temper;  Car  he  not  only  pardoned  Saturn  and  Rhea,,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners^  upon  the  accouat  of  being  his  kindred,  but  entreated 
them  that  fior  the  future  they  would,  as  his  parents,  love  him,  and  live 
with  him  as  his  choicest  and  most  beloved  friends;  so  that  Rhea  loved 
him  all  her  life  long  as  dearly  as  her  own  son,  but  the  love  of  Saturn 
was  deceitful.  About  this  time  Saturn  and  Rhea  had  a  son  bora, 
called  Jupitert  who  was  advanced  to  many  places  of  honour  by  Dio- 
nysius,  and  afterwards  became  king,  upon  the  account  of  his  virtuous 
qualifications. 

The  Africans  had  informed  Dionysius  before  the  fightj  that  Ammon 
at  the  time  he  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  foretold,  that  after  a  cer- 
tain time  hb  son  Dionysius  would  recover  his  father's  kingdom,  and  that 
he  should  enlarge  his  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  and  slunild  be 
adored  as  a  god*.  Dionysius  hereupon,  concluding  that  the  prophecy 
would  certainly  take  effect,  he  built  a  temple  and  a  city  to  his  father^ 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  constituted  priesta 
for  the  oracle. 

It  is  reported  that  Ammon  was  pourtrayed  with  a  ram's  head,  be« 
cause  he  always  wore  a  helmet  in  the  wars  of  that  sliape. 

There  are  some  that  report  he  had  horns  naturally  growing  out  at 
his  temples;  and  hence  it  is^  that  his  son  Dionysius  is  represented  ia 
the  same  manner;  and  modern  authors  do  deliver  it  as  a  most  certain 
truth,  that  this  god  was  horned. 

When  he  had  built  the  city,  and  settled  the  oracle,  they  say,  he 
first  consulted  with  this  new  god,  concerning  his  intended  expedl» 
tions,  and  that  his  father  answered  him,  tliat  by  doing  good  to  all 
mankind,  he  should  attain  to  an  estate  of  immortality.  Being  thua 
encouraged,  he  first  invaded  Egypt,  and, made  Jupiter,  the  son  oC 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  king  of  the  country,  though  he  was  then  but  a  boys 
hot  appointed  Olympus  his  assistant  and  tutor,  by  whose  instructiona 
he  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and  noble  endowments,  and 
thence  was  called  Jupiter  Olympus. 

Dionysius  was  said  to  have  taught  the  Egyptians  the  manner  of 
.  planting,  and  use  of  the  vine,  and  to  keep  and  store  up  wine,  apples*^ 
and  other  fruits.  His  fame  was  now  so  noised  abroad  in  every  place, 
that  none  durst  oppose  him,  hut  all  submitted  of  their  own  accord, 
and  with  praises  and  sacrifices  adored  him  as  a  god.  Passing  tMM 
(they  say)  through  the  wliole  world,  he  planted  and  improved  the 
countries  all  along  as  he  went,  and  by  his  good  acts  obliged  all  man«» 
kind  to  a  grateful  remembrance,  by  rendering  him  immortal  honour t 

*  Acorot,  or  crmki. 
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tnd  whereas  all  men  hare  divers  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  gods^ 
yet  they  all  agree  in  the  immortality  of  Baechos :  for  there  is  ndkher 
Greek  nor  barbarian^  but  have  tasted  of  his  grace  and  bounty;  yea^ 
even  those  that  inhabit  the  most  barren  coontries>  altogether  unfit 
for  the  planting  of  vines,  learnt  of  him  how  to  make  driak  of  barley^ 
little  inferior  in  deliciousness  of  taste  to  wine. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  Dionysius  with  a  swift  march  hastened  out 
of  India  to  the  sea*,  and  there  found  the  Titans  passing  over  with 
great  forces  into  Crete,  against  Ammon.  And  whereas  Jupiter  in  the 
mean  time  had  brought  over  forces  out  of  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of 
Ammon,  and  a  great  war  was  broke  out  in  that  island,  Dionysius 
forthwith,  together  with  Minerva  and  others  (reputed  to  be  gods) 
transported  aids  to  them  in  Crete.  Hereupon  was  fought  a  great  bat* 
tie,  wherein  the  Dionyslans  were  victors,  and  the  Titans  were  every 
man  cut  off. 

After  Ammon  and  Bacchus  were  translated  to  a  state  of  immorta- 
lity, (and  all  the  Titans  now  utterly  extinct)  Jupiter  became  lord  of 
the  universe,  none  daring  to  be  so  impious  as  to  oppose  him. 

These  are  the  things  which  the  Libyans  say  were  done  by  the  first 
Bacchus,  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Amaltheea. 

The  second  Bacchus  (they  say)  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  lo,  the 
daughter  of  Iiiachus,  and  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  there  taught  the 
manner  of  divine  worship  and  sacrifices. 

The  third  was  the  issue  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  was,  among  the 
Grecians,  a  rival  of  the  other  two  before  mentioned:  for,  making  it 
his  business  to  imitate  them,  he  likewise,  with  a  great  army,  marched 
through  the  whole  world,  and  set  up  many  pillars  at  the  utmost 
bounds  of  his  several  expeditions,  and  planted  and  improved  likewise 
the  countries  as  he  went.  And  as  the  antient  Bacchus  listed  the 
Amazons  into  his  army,  so  did  this  other  women.  He  took,  like- 
wise, much  care  and  pains  about  the  Orgia  Sind  sacred  rites  and  cere- 
monies, some  of  which  he  reformed,  and  added  others.  But  because 
of  the  length  of  time,  the  first  invention  and  finding  out  of  things  is 
unknown  to  many,  this  last  Bacchus  only  inherits  the  glory  and  xe-t 
putation  belonging  to  the  former^  which  misfortune  not  only  befel 
him,  but  Hercules  after  him. 

For  whereas  there  was  antiently  two  of  the  same  name;  one  of. 
them  (and  the  more  antient)  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  Egypt,  who^ 
hitting  overcome  a  great  part  of  the  world,  erected  a  pillar  in  Africa. 
The  other  was  bom  in  Crete,  and  was  one  of  the  Iddri  Dactyli;  he 
was  a  juggler^  but  likewise  a  good  soldier,  and  instituted  the  Olyiun 
jnc  games. 

*  The  Mftditerrmeas. 
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The  last  wacs  the  son  of  Jupiter^  by  Alcmena^  born  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war:  he  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  world  to  ex- 
ecute the  commands  of  Eurystheus,  and  succeeded  in  all  his  enter* 
prises;  he  erected  a  pillar  in  Europe. 

His  name  being  the  same^  and  his  actions  much  like  to  those  of 
the  former,  was  the  occasion  that  what  things  were  done  by  the  an<- 
tient  Herculeses,  after  their  deaths  were  by  posterity  solely  ascribed 
to  him,  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  but  one  Hercules  in  the 
world. 

Amongst  other  evident  proofs  that  there  were  more  than  one  Dio- 
nysius,  or  Bacchus,  this  very  fight  of  the  Titans  makes  it  clear: 
for  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  Dionysius  was  with  Jupiter  ia 
the  war  against  the  Titans,  and  they  say  that  it  is  an  absurd  and 
indecent  thing  to  account  Semele  contemporai^  with  the  Titans^ 
and  to  ai&rm  that  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor,  was  more  antient 
than  the  celestial  gods*.  And  these  are  the  things  which  the 
Libyans  relate  of  Bacchus.  Thus,  having  now  performed  our  pro* 
ihise  made  at  the  beginning,  we  shall  here  put  an  end  to  this  third 
book. 

*  The  godf  of  Ol/mptif . 
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BOOK  IV. 


PREFACE. 

I  AM  not  ignorant  that  the  wtlters  of  antiquities  in  many  things 
bil  short  of  the  truth  in  their  relations.  ^For  being  that  antient  things 
are  (as  it  were)  scraped  out  of  tlie  rubbish  with  very  great  difficulty^ 
they  greatly  perplex  the  historian.  And  because  the  supputation  of 
times  wherein  things  were  done  cannot  now  be  so  exact  tf»  i^  infer 
an  infollible  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  actions  related^  therefore 
it  is  that  the  reader  despises  the  authors  ofnhe  history:  and  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  the  gods,  demi-gods,  and  other  famous  men^ 
whose  genealogies  are  to  be  treated  of,  add  much  more  to  the  diffi- 
cidty.  And  the  greatest  vexation  of  all  is,  that  the  writers  of  anti- 
quities and  mjrthologies  dififer  exceedingly  in  their  relations  one  from 
another:  and  therefore  the  most  famed  and  noted  historians  of  later 
times  have  altogether  waved  treatises  of  antient  things,  and  applied 
themselves  to  composing  histories  only  of  such  as  have  happened  in 
times  a  little  before  their  own.  For  Ephorus  the  Cumsean,  the  scho- 
bur  of  Isocrates,  designing  to  write  a  general  history,  passing  over 
matters  of  former  ages,  began  his  writings  with  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclides*;  Callisthenes  and  Theopompus,  who  were  contemporary, 
followed  the  same  method,  and  waved  all  matters  of  antiquity.  Bui 
I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion  from  them  in  this  matter,  and  therefore, 
the  more  fully  to  discharge  what  I  have  undertaken,  have  resolved 
with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  I  can,  to  treat  of  the  antiquities 
of  antient  times:  for  there  are  many  things,  and  such  as  are  very  re- 
markable, that  have  been  done  by  the  gods  and  demi-gods,  and  other 
famous  mcDj  to  some  of  whom  posterity,  for  their  good  actions  to  the 

*  TioM  of  Samttcl  die  prophet,  eighty  jtan  ftfter  the  destruclioA  ofTroj. 
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general  benefit  of  mankind^  have  attributed  divine  honours,  as  to 
gods,  and  liave  adored  others,  by  instituting  saerifices  to  them  as 
demi-gods.  But  the  due  praises  of  all  these  worthies  are  published 
to  the  world  by  history,  to  the  succession  of  perpetual  generations. 

In  the  three  former  books  we  have  treated  of  the  afiairs  of  other 
nations,  and  of  their  gods ;  of  the  description  of  places  in  the  several 
countries,  of  the  wild  beasts  and  other  living  creatures  bred  amongst 
them,  and  whatever  we  judged  worthy  of  remark,  or  strange  and 
wonderful. 

In  this  book  we  shall  set  forth  the  antiquities  of  the  Grecians  from 
the  most  antient  times,  and  therein  treat  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods, 
and  of  all  others  that  have  been  famous  and  remarkable  in  feats  of 
arms  in  times  of  war,  or  have  found  out  what  has  been  beneficial  to 
mankind  in  times  of  peace,  or  such  as  have  been  law-makers. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  because  he 
is  the  IJ^  antient,  and  did  the  most  benefit  to  makind. 

In  the  former  books  we  have  shewed  how  that  some  of  the  barba- 
rians have  challenged  the  birth  of  this  god  to  be  amongst  them.  For 
the  Egyptians  say,  that  their  god  Osiris  is  the  same  whom  the  Gre- 
cians call  Dionysius;  and  that  he  went  through  the  whole  world,  and 
first  found  out  the  use  of  wine,  and  taught  men  how  to  plant  the  vine, 
and  that,  for  this  great  benefit  to  mankind,  all  generally  agree  that 
he  attained  to  a  state  of  immortality. 

The  Indians  likewise,  with  no  less  confidence  say,  that  he  was 
bom  among  them,  and  that  he  shewed  the  way  and  manner  of  plant- 
ing the  vine,  and  discovered  the  use  of  wine;  which  having  before 
declared,  we  shall  now  deliver  what  the  Grecians  report  coucernin|f 
this  god. 
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CHAP.  I. 

fVhat  the  Grecians  say  further  of  Bacchus.  The  story  ofPriapus. 
Of  Hermaphroditus.  Of  the  Muses.  The  birth  of  Hercules; 
and  his  twelve  labours  enjoined  him  by  Eurysthetis.  His  wan- 
dering  expeditions  through  jlfrica^  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sicily. 
His  setting  up  two  pillars  at  Gades,  and  his  other  acts  by  the 
way.     The  story  of  Orpheus. 

CADMUS*,  (they  say)  the  son  of  Agenor,  being  sent  out  of  Phoe- 
nicia by  the  king  his  fother,  to  seekEuropa,  was  commanded  to  bring 
her  back,  or  he  himself  never  to  retarn  into  Phoenicia.  After  many 
long  and  tedious  travels  through  many  countries,  not  bein^  able  to 
find  the  lost  lady  in  any  place,  despairing  of  ever  returning  into  his 
own  country,  he  came  at  length  into  Bceotia,  and,  by  command  of 
the  oracle,  built  Thebes,  where  he  resided,  and  married  Hermione^ 
the  daughter  of  Venus,  by  whom  he  had  Semele,  Ino,  Autonoe^ 
Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Semele  was  so  beautiful,  that  Jupiter  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  lay  with  her;  but  making  his  addresses  in  a  mean 
and  ordinary  mannerf,  she  looked  upon  it  as  if  he  did  it  in  contempt 
of  her,  and  therefore  earnestly  entreated  him  to  come  to  his  embraces 
with  her  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  when  he  lay  with  Juno. 
Whereupon,  decking  himself  in  his  divine  majesty,  he  approached 
to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning,  and  so  lay  with  her  in  light  and 
splendour:  but  Semele  being  great  with  child,  and  not  able  to  bear 
the  flashes  of  lightning  that  shot  round  about  her,  miscarried,  and  shie 
herself  was  consumed  by  the  flame;  and  then  Jupiter  took  away  the 
infant,  and  delivered  it  to  Mercury,  with  orders  to  convey  him  to 
the  cave  in  Nysa,  (which  lies  between  Phcenicia  and  the  river  Nile) 
and  there  to  recommend  him  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs,  to  be  care- 
fully bred  up.  Hence  from  Jupiter,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Dis^ 
and  Nysa,  he  was  called  Dionysius,  as  Homer  In  his  hymns  wit- 
nesseth  in  this  distich  t 

Far  off  from  Phccnicc  stands  tlie  sacred  Nyse, 
Where  streami  of  Egypt's  Nile  begin  to  rise, 
Ofi  mountain  high  with  pleasant  woods  adorn*d. 

Being  brought  up  by  the  nymphs  in  Nysa,  they  say,  he  found  out 
the  use  of  wine,  and  taught  the  way  and  manner  of  planting  the 
vine;  and,  going  almost  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  civih*zed  many 

^  This  of  Cadmus  was  Ann.  Mund.  i660,  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  before  Christ  ISSQ. 

t  Silcuily. 
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nations  and  countries,  so  that  he  was  highly  honoured  of  all.  He 
found  out  likewise  the  manner  of  making  drink  of  barley,  which  some 
call  Zythus,  for  taste  and  fragrant  smell  not  much  inferior  to  wine^ 
and  this  art  he  especially  taught  them  whose  country  was  not  fit  for 
planting  or  producing  of  vines.  He  led  along  with  him  an  army, 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  women^  to  ej^cute  punishments  upoD  impious 
and  wicked  men. 

In  Boeotia,  (in  gratitude  to  his  own  country)  he  set  free  all  the 
cities,  and  upon  the  account  of  this  freedom^  built  a  city^  and  called 
it  Eleuthera*. 

After  he  had  spent  three  whole  years  in  an  expedition  into  India, 
he  returned  with  many  rich  spoils  into  Boeotia,  and  was  the  first  in 
triumph  mounted  upon  an  Indian  elephant.  Therefore  the  Boeotiam, 
and  tl)e  rest  of  the  Grecians  and  Thracians,  to  keep  up  the  meinory 
of  the  Indian  expedition,  instituted  solemn  sacrifices  every  third  year 
to  Bacchus,  called  Trieterica,  at  which  time  they  are  of  opinion  this 
god  appears  among  men;  and  therefore  every  third  year,  in  many 
towns  of  Greece,  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  called  Bacchanalia,  are 
celebrated  by  a  company  of  women  and  virgins,  who  (according  to 
the  solemn  rites)  carry  javelins  decked  with  fiowersf,  and  run  about 
like  furies,  hallooing  and  setting  forth  the  praises  of  the  god*  The 
married  women  likewise  run  to  these  sacriBces,  and  fill  the  air  with 
loud  and  solemn  hymns  to  Bacchus,  as  if  he  were  then  present 
amongst  them,  in  imitation  of  the  Ms^nades^,  which  heretofore  (as  is 
faid)  went  along  with  Bacchus.  Amongst  many  others  who  were 
impious  and  wicked,  he  especially  inflicted  punishment  upon  Pen- 
theus  and  Lycurgus.  But  because  the  invention  and  use  of  wine  is 
very  grateful  to  mankind  for  its  pleasant  relish,  and  its  strengthening 
and  enlivening  of  the  body,  it  is  the  custom  at  supper-time,  when 
pure  and  unmixed  wine  is  freely  offered  to  all,  to  call  upon  the  good 
genius;  but  after  supper,  when  the  wine  is  mixed  with  water,  to  call 
upon  Jupiter  Soter§ :  for,  from  pure  and  unmixed  wine  many  times 
proceeds  madness;  but,  tempered  and  allayed  with  the  liquor  that 
descends  from  Jove||,  it  truly  cheers  and  refreshes  the  spirits,  and 
cures  men  of  their  madness  and  intoxication.  Amongst  all  the 
gods,  (they  say)  Bacchus  and  Ceres  deserve  most  to  be  honoured  by 
mankind,  because  they  were  by  their  good  inventions  most  benefited : 
for  he  found  out  the  noost  pleasant  drink,  and  she  the  most  strength- 
ening food. 

They  report  that  there  was  another  Bacchus,  or  Dionysius,  much 

*  In  Greek,  Freedom.  t  Called  Thyrset. 

X  MsDftds,  womeo  that  acted  like  furioas  mad  vemen. 
j  Jupiter  the  SaTiour.  ||  Water  called  the  liquor  of  Jotc. 
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more  antient  than  this,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpina,  called 
by  some  Sabazius,  at  whose  birth  sacrifices  were  celebrated  in  se- 
cret, and  in  the  night,  by  reason  of  the  filthy  commixtures  that  were 
then  among  them.  It  is  said,  he  was  of  a  very  sharp  wit,  and  was  the 
first  that  taught  how  to  yoke  oxen,  and  by  them  how  to  plough  and 
sow  the  ground,  whence  they  feign  him  to  have  horns.  They  say, 
likewise,  that  the  son  of  Semele*  was  of  later  times,  of  a  slender  and 
delicate  shape  of  body,  and  most  comely  feature,  exceeding  amorouSy 
and  addicted  to  the  sports  of  Venus:  that  he  carried  about  with  him 
multitudes  of  women  in  his  army,  furnished  with  lances  wrapped 
about  with  all  sorts  of  flowers:  and  that  the  muses  attended  him  vtk 
his  expedition,  virgins  excellently  learned,  who  by  their  melodious 
singing,  dancing,  and  other  pleasant  diversions,  exceedingly  delighted 
the  god. 

Silenus,  it  is  said,  was  his  master,  his  foster  father,  and  associatt 
in  his  wars,  and  was  an  excellent  instructor  and  teacher,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  improvement  of  Bacchus  in  virtue,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  reputation  and  honour. 

In  the  time  of  battle  he  was  furnished  with  warlike  weapons,  and 
a  coat  of  mail  covered  with  a  panther's  skin;  in  time  of  peace,  wheo 
he  celebrated  solemn  festivals,  and  came  into  the  general  assembliei^ 
he  was  clothed  with  splendid  and  delicate  apparel;  and  to  prevent 
the  head-ach  by  drinking  of  too  much  wine,  he  wore  a  mitre  upon 
his  head,  and  was  called  Mitrophorusf.  This  gave  occasion  to  kinga 
afterwards  to  wear  diadems. 

They  say  he  was  called  Bimater,  because  both  Dionysiuses  had 
one  fatfier,  but  several  mothers;  but  the  younger  succeeded  the  eldcf 
in  the  like  remarkable  actions ;  and  therefore  posterity,  through  ig- 
norance of  the  truth,  and  both  having  had  one  and  the  same  name, 
concluded  that  there  was  but  one  Dionysius. 

They  attribute  to  him  the  carrying  of  a  rod,  for  the  reasons  follow- 
ing: when  wine  was  first  found  out,  it  was  drank  pure,  not  mixed 
with  water,  so  that  in  many  meetings  and  solemn  festivals,  many 
times  men  drank  to  that  excess,  that  they  grew  mad  and  furious,  and 
beat  one  another  with  clubs  and  staves,  insomuch  as  some  were  grie- 
vously wounded,  and  others  were  killed ;  at  which  Dionysius  was 
much  ofiended,  and  tliough  he  did  not  altogether  forbid  the  drink- 
ing of  unmixed  wine,  because  it  was  so  pleasant  and  delicious,  yet 
instead  of  clubs  he  ordered  the  use  of  wands  and  small  rods. 

Men  have  given  him  many  surnames,  according  to  tlie«everal  acta 
or  circumstances  of  his  life.     For  he  is  called  Bacchseus,  from  the 

*  DioD^sioi  of  Tbebc9«  t  The  Miter-wearer. 

X  Bimater,  having  two  mothert. 
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Bacehm*,  tliat  accompanied  him ;  LensBUsf^  from  the  pressing  of 
grapes  at  the  wine-press;  Bromius^  or  Thunderer,  because  of  the 
crash  of  thunder  that  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  was  called  Fireborn  J :  he  was  surnamed  likewise  Thri- 
ambnSj  because  he  was  the  first  (of  whom  ever  any  mention  was 
made)  that  triumphed,  when  he  returned  laden  with  many  spoils  in* 
to  his  country  from  his  Indian  expedition.  Many  other  names  were 
assigned  him,  which  would  be  both  too  tedious  particularly  to  recite^ 
and  likewise  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history. 

They  held  that  he  had  two  faces§,  because  there  were  two  Diony- 
siuses;  the  antient  Dionysius,  who  always  wore  a  long  beard,  because 
all  in  antient  times  let  their  beards  grow;  and  this  later  Bacchus,  who 
was  a  spruce  young  man,  as  we  have  before  declared.  But  some  say 
that  a  double  countenance  was  assigned  him,  because  of  the  two  spe- 
cial qualities  wherewith  drunkards  are  affected,  being  either  raving 
mad,  or  transported  with  mirth. 

They  say,  likewise,  that  he  carried  satyrs  along  with  him,  who  by 
their  dancing  and  skipping  in  his  sports  and  plays,  made  the  god  ex- 
ceeding merry.  To  conclude,  as  the  muses  pleased  and  delighted  him 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  sciences,  so  the  satyrs,  with  their 
tricks  and  antic  and  ridiculous  gestures  and  actions,  completed  the 
hapiHness  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

It  is  reported,  likewise,  he  invented  plays,  and  set  up  theatres^ 
and  instituted  music-schools,  and  freed  all  musicians  that  went  along 
with  him  in  his  expeditions  from  public  taxes;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
posterity  (after  the  example  of  Dionysius)  have  created  societies  of 
musiciaus,  and  decreed  that  all  of  that  profession  should  be  free. 

But,  that  we  may  keep  within  due  bounds,  we  shall  here  put  an 
end  to  our  discourse  concerning  Bacchus  and  his  actions  in  antient 
times. 

And  now,  since  what  is  antiently  reported  of  Priapus  is  (as  we  con- 
ceive) pertinent  to  this  history  of  Bacchus,  we  shall  here  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  him. 

The  antients  feign  that  Priapus  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 

induced  thereunto  by  a  probable  argument,which  is  this ^That  when 

men  are  drunk,  they  are  naturally  prone  to  vener}-;  and  some  say, 
that  when  tlie  antient  mythologists  would  name  a  man's  yard,  they 
called  it  Priapus;  and  therefore,  that  the  priv}'  parts  (because  they 
arc  the  instruments  of  generation,  and  support  the  constant  and  con- 
tinual succftsion  of  mankind)  have  received  divine  honour. 

•  BacchXy  Uowling  or  mournifl^  womfr..  t  J^na,  a  wi«e  press. 

4  rjrijjcne.  $  Bitorffli;. 
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The  Egyptians  tell  this  story  conceroiog  Priapus :  they  say,  that 
the  Titans  in  antient  times  treacherously  assassinated  Osiris,  and  di- 
vided his  members  into  equal  parts,  and  that  every  one  privately  car- 
ried away  a  part  out  of  the  palace,  only  his  privy  members  they  threw 
into  the  river,  because  none  would  meddle  with  tliem :  but  Isis  (they 
say)  after  a  diligent  inquiry  made  concerning  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  having  revenged  his  deatli  upon  the  Titans,  by  conjoining 
his  dismembered  parts,  reduced  them  to  a  human  shape,  and  delivered 
the  body  to  the  priests  to  be  buried^  and  commanded  that  Osiris 
should  be  adored  as  a  god,  and  appointed  the  siiape  of  his  privy  mem- 
ber (which  only  was  wanting,  and  could  not  be  found)  to  be  set  up 
as  a  sacred  relict  in  the  temple,  and  to  be  honoured  likewise  as  a 
deity:  and  these  are  the  things  which  the  antient  Egyptians  feign 
concerning  the  origin  and  divine  worship  of  Priapus.  Some  call  this 
god  Ithyphallus,  others  Typhon*  He  is  not  only  worshipped  in  tlie 
temples  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  fields  and  villages,  where  he  is  re- 
puted the  guardian  and  keeper  of  their  vineyards  and  orchards,  and 
say  that  if  any  steal  their  goods,  he  inflicts  punishment  upon  them 
for  it*  This  god  is  not  only  honoured  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus^ 
but  in  all  other  sacred  solemnities,  where,  with  sport  and  ridicule^  his 
image  is  presented  to  the  view  of  alL 

They  feign,  likewise,  that  Hermaphroditus  had  the  like  origin,  who 
being  sprung  from  Hermes*  and  Aphroditef,  was,  from  their  two 
names  joined  together^  so  called.  Some  say  that  this  Hermaphrodi- 
tus is  a  god,  who  at  some  certain  times  appears  to  men,  and  is  natu- 
rally both  man  and  woman;  in  beauty  and  slenderness  of  bis  body 
be  represents  a  woman,  but  in  strength  and  manly  countenance, 
a  man.  Others  account  these  births  for  monsters,  which  being  but 
rare,  portend  sometimes  both  good  and  bad  by  turns  ;v  but  enough  of 
these. 

Here  it  is  fit  to  say  something  of  the  muses  (of  whom  some  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  history  of  Bacchus).  Most  of  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquities^ and  those  of  greatest  authority,  say  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne^.  Some  few  of  the  i>oets  (among  whom 
b  Alcman)  say  they  were  the  issue  of  Ccelus  and  Terra§.  They  dif- 
fer^ likewise,  about  their  number,  for  some  reckon  three,  others  nine; 
but  the  number  nine,  by  the  authority  of  the  most  famous  authors, 
(such  as  Homer^  Hesiod^  and  some  others  of  the  like  esteem)  has 
{Mrevailed  before  all  others:  for  thus  says  Homer 

The  muset  nine  with  voices  iwect  do  cbaut. 

*  Mercury.  t  Venui.  X  Meiuorj. 

f  Cceluoi  and  Terra,  Heaven  and  Eurtb 
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Hesiod  likewise  sums  up  their  names  in  these  Yerses..^ 

Clio,  Thalia,  and  Melpomene, 
Likewise  Erato  and  Ter|>sichore, 
Polymnia^  Urania,  Euterpe, 
And  ont  beyond  them  all.  Calliope. 

To  each  of  these  they  attribute  their  peculiar  art  in  particular 
Sorts  of  sciences^  as  poetical  harmony^  dancing,  singing,  astrology^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  They  are  said  by  most  to  be  vir- 
gins, because  liberal  sciences  seem  to  be  uncorrupt  and  virtuous 
qualifications. 

They  are  called  muses,  from  the  Greek  word  Afousa^  which  aigni* 
fes  the  teaching  of  things  commendable  and  profitable,  and  such  as 
are  unknown  to  them  that  are  instructed.  They  apply  likewise  to 
each  a  particular  reason  of  their  several  names.  Clio,  they  say^  is  so 
called^  because  she  advances  men's  names  to  the  skies,  in  assisting 
the  poets  to  resound  their  praise.  Euterpe,  because  she  delights  her 
auditors  with  wholesome  and  commendable  instructions.  Thalj^^ 
from  the  constant  glory  and  honour  that  attends  upon  learning, 
Melpomene,  is  so  called  from  melody,  by  which  means  she  insinuates 
herself  with  delight  into  the  minds  of  men.  Terpsichore,  because 
she  delights  her  scholars  with  those  pleasures  that  result  from  learn- 
ing. Erato,  because  she  procures  love  and  respect  to  learned  inen 
from  all.  Pblymnia,  from  the  many  hymns  whereby  she  advanced 
the  renown  of  her  poets,  and  crowns  their  names  with  immortal 
praise  and  glory.  Urania,  because  those  that  are  taught  and  im« 
proved  by  her  are  even  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Lastly,  Calliope,  from 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  that  is,  her  elegant  language  and  exa6t 
composures  of  her  verse,  whereby  she  gains  the  general  applause  of 
her  learned  auditors. 

Having  treated  sufficiently  of  these  matters,  we  shall  now  bend  bur 
discourse  to  the  things  done  by  Hercules. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  who  write  of  the  actions  of  the  an- 
tients,  especially  of  the  acts  of  Hercules,  meet  with  many  difficul- 
ties; for,  of  all  the  great  actions  that  ever  were  done  in  the  worlds 
those  of  Hercules  far  exceed  all  that  ever  have  been  recorded.  A 
most  difficult  task  therefore  it  is  to  give  such  an  account  of  what  this 
hero  did  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  his  actions^ 
or  to  firame  such  a  discourse  as  may  equalise  the  greatness  of  them^ 
for  which  he  attained  to  a  state  of  immortality.  For,  inasmuch  as 
things  that  are  antient  and  unusual  are  judged  incredible  by  most,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  though  with  the  diminution  of  this  god's 
glory,  to  omit  some  of  bis  acts,  lest,  by  relating  all,  the  whole  his- 
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tory  be  rejected  as  fabalous.  For  some  unreasonably  expect  as  clear 
evidence  for  things  that  are  antient  as  for  those  done  in  our  own  age; 
and  judge  of  the  greatness  of  actions  (which  makes  them  seem  incre- 
dible) according  to  the  rule  of  things  done  in  the  present  time,  and 
estimate  the  strength  of  Hercules  according  to  the  weak  measure  of 
men's  strength  now. 

And  so,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  and  strangeness  of  things  re- 
lated, history  suflfers  in  its  credit  and  reputation.  But  in  old  stories* 
the  truth  ought  not  to  be  searched  into  too  critically  and  punctually: 
for,  in  the  plays  and  theatres,  though  wc  do  not  believe  for  certain 
that  there  ever  were  such  creatures  as  centaurs,  or  creatures  of  a 
double  nature,  of  several  species,  nor  such  a  one  as  Gerlon,  that  had 
three  bodies,  yet  we  favourably  receive  and  entertain  those  fables, 
and  with  a  general  applause  advance  the  honour  of  the  godf*  How 
unjust  !s  it,  then,  that  men  should  forget  the  labours  of  Hercules 
while  he  was  here  upon  earth  ?  Whereby  he  did  good  to  all  the  world, 
and,  instead  of  rendering  him  his  due  praises,  to  calumniate  him  whom 
our  ancestors  with  unanimous  consent,  for  his  eminent  virtue,  her- 
noured  with  divine  honours. 

And  what  can  be  more  impious,  than  not  to  preserve  and  defend 
that  religious  respect  to  this  god  which  they  by  their  example  have 
recommended  to  us?  But,  letting  these  matters  pass,  we  shall  relate 
the  things  done  by  him  from  the  beginning,  according  as  the  poets 
and  the  most  antient  mythologists  have  handed  them  down  to  us. 

Perseus  (they  say)  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Danae,  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius,  and  that  Perseus  begat  Electryon  of  Andromeda,  the 
daughter  of  Cepheus,  and  that  Electryon  begat  Alcmena  of  Eurydice 
the  daughter  of  Pelops,  and  that  Jupiter  (deceiving  Alcmena)  lay 
with  her,  and  begat  Hercules:   so  that  by  this  genealogy  Hercules 
descended  from  the  chiefest  of  the  gods,  both  immediately  by  his 
mother,  and  more  remotely  by  his  great  grandfather  Perseus.     His 
virtue  and  valour  were  not  only  evident  from  his  acts,  but  might  be 
concluded  and  foreseen  by  what  happened  before  he  was  born :  for 
when  Jupiter  lay  with  Alcmena,  he  lengthened  the  night  threefold^ 
so  that,  spending  so  much  time  in  procreating  this  child  was  a  sigu 
how  extraordinary  strong  he  was  likely  to  be.    They  say  that  Jupiter 
ky  not  with  her  out  of  any  amorous  pang  of  love,  as  with  other  wo« 
men,  but  merely  for  procreation  sake:  and  therefore,  willing  that  his 
embraces  at  this  time  should  be  lawful,  he  forbore  all  violence;  and 
knowing  that  the  woman's  chastity  was  such/^hat  no  arguments 
would  prevail  with  her,  he  deceived  her  by  taking  upon  him  the  shape 
of  Amphitryon. 

*  In  myUiologif  t.  t  That  is^  Hercnlrs,  who  carried  away  Gtrion't  ozei^ 
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Aod  DOW  the  time  of  her  delivery  drew  nigh^  wImo  Jupiter,  fidl  of 
tbooghts  coDcerniDg  the  birth  of  Hercules,  in  the  presence  of  allthp 
gods  declared,  that  he  would  make  hkn  king  <rf  the  Peruaos,  who  ww 
to  be  bom  that  day.  Whereupon  Juno,  enmged  with  jealousy,  wi^. 
the  assistance  of  Uithyia*  h€r  daughter,  gaife  a  check  to  the  delivei]^ 
of  Alcmena,  and  brought  forth  Eurj^stheus  before  his  full  time.  Bat 
though  Joipiter  was  thus  outwitted  by  Juno,  yet,  that  he  mi^t  per- 
form hb  promise,  be  took  care  to  preserve  the  honour  and  rq>utatioB 
of  Hercules;  and  therefore  it  b  reported,  that  he  prevailed  with  Juno 
to  consent,  that  Eurystheus  being  made  king  according  to  his  pro- 
inise,  Hercules,  (who  should  be  subject  to  him),  performing  twelve 
labours,  (such  asEurystheus  should  impose  iq)onhim),shottld  be  taheo 
into  the  society  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Alcmena  being  delivered  (out  of  fear  of  Juno's  jeabmsy)  exposed 
the  child  in  a  place  which  b  now,  from  him,  called  Hercules's  Field.) 
About  which  time  Minerva,  together  with  Juno,  waMuog  abroad^ 
found  the  infiint,  and,  much  admiring  his  beauty,  Minerva  persuaded: 
Juno  to  j^ve  it  suck :  the  child  drawing  the  breast  with  more  v|Or 
lence  than  at  hb  age  was  usual,  Juno,  not  able  to  endure  tbe  paini^ 
cast  away  the  infant,  whom  Mioerva  took  up,  and  brought  home  to 
hb  mother,  to  be  nursed  by  her.  The  accident  here  seems  veqf^ 
strange  and  remarkable :  for  the  mother,  who  ovif ed  a  natural  i^-. 
feet  ton  to  her  own  child,  exposed  liim  to  destruction;  but  she  wha 
hated  him,  as  a  step-mother,  (unknowingly)  preserved  her  oaturale 
enemy. 

Afterwards  Juno  sent  two  serpents  to  devour  the  child:  but  hiSk 
took  them  with  both  his  hands  by  their  throats,  and  strangled  tlienu 
Upon  which  account  the  Argives  (coming  to  under^nd  what  wan 
done)  called  him  Herculesf,  because  Juno  was  the  occasion  of  hia 
glory  and  fame,  for  he  was  before  called  Alcides^  Others  are  nsuMA 
by  their  parents,  but  he  gained  his  name  by  his  valour. 

In  after  times  it  happened  that  Amphitryon,  being  banished  front 
Tyrinthe,  settled  himself  in  Thebes;  here  Hercules  was  educated, 
here  he  was  instructed  and  greatly  improved  in  all  laudable  exercises^ 
insomuch  that  he  excelled  all  others  in  strength  of  body,  and  also  iot 
the  excellent  endowments  of  his  mind. 

Being  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  he  first  freed  Thebes  from 
tyrannical  slavery,  and  thereby  made  a  grateful  return  to  the  country 
where  he  was  bred.  The  Thebans  at  tliat  time  were  under  tlie  tyn 
ranny  of  Erginus,wking  of  the  Minyans),  who  every  year  exacted 
tribute  from  ibem,  not  without  scorn  and  contempt;     Hercules^ 

*  Ilitli^ia,  m  goddess,  assistant  to  those  in  trarail.  t  Hcrcoks  signifies,  tbe  glor^ 

of  JoiiOt  who  is  called  m  Greeks  Hera,        X  Or  OidiMienians;  •people  of  Tbesnljr. 
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Aerefere>  hbt  tt  all  difiwouniged  with  the  gfeatb^ss  of  this  bdhdage 
iliej  hMured  under,  attempted  a  gldrreus  pieefe  bf  ^ertice.  F6r  i^h^ 
dioae  who  were  sent  from  the  Minyife  to  collect  the  tribute  carried  it 
insolently  towards  the  people,  he  cut  off  their  ears,  and  cast  them  Mt 
wt  the  citj;  whereupon  Efglnud  demanded  the  deliveiy  up  of  the 
malefactor,  and  Greon,  the  prince  of  Thebes,  (dreading  the  potlency 
of  Erginus)  resolved  to  deliver  him  up;  but  HeircUles  stirred  up  the 
|oung  men  of  the  city  to  arm  themselv^^,  ih  order  to  recover  th6  li- 
ter^ of  their  country,  and  to  that  end  took  atray  all  the  arms  thii 
were  in  the  temples,  formerly  dedicatt^d  to  the  gods  by  their  ances- 
tors, of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies:  for  libne  of  the  citizens  had  any 
iHrins  of  their  own,  by  reason  the  Minyans  had  disarmed  the  city;  sb 
that  the  Thebans  had  not  the  least  thought  of  a  revolt* 

Intelligence  being  brought  that  Erginus  with  an  army  approached 
the  city,  Hercules  set  upon  him  in  a  strait  passage  (where  a  multitude 
was  of  little  use)  and  killed  Erginus,  and  cut  off  almost  his  wholb 
arkny.  He  fell  likewise  suddenly  upon  the  city  of  tTte  Orchomenians, 
entering  unexpectedly,  and  burnt  the  palace  of  the  Minyse,  and  razed 
the  city  to  the  ground. 

The  iame  of  this  notable  exploit  was  presently  noised  over  all 
Greece,  while  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  achievement  was  tht 
•object  of  every  man's  admiration,  and  Creon  the  king  (wonderifkilly 
taken  with  the  valour  of  the  young  man)  gave  him  hh  daughter  Me* 
g»ra  to  wife,  and  committed  to  him  the  care  and  charge  of  the  city, 
itt  if  he  had  been  hb  own  soil.  , 

Bat  Eiirystheu^,  kltij^  of  Argos  (jealous  of  Hercules'^  growing 
greatness,  aeat  for  him  to  perform  the  labours  he  was  to  impose  upon 
Um,  which  he  refusingj  Jupiter  commanded  him  to  obey  kingEurys«> 
iheua)  whereufidn  Hercules  went  to  Delphos,  and  inquired  of  the 

oracle  concerning  this  matter,  who  answered  him ^Tliat  It.  w^  thii 

pleasure  of  the  gods,  that  he  should  perform  twelve  labours  at 
the  command  of  Eurystheus,  and  that  when  he  Imd  finished  them,  he 
should  receive  the  reward  of  immortality.  Hereupon  Hercules  be- 
came exeeeding  sad  and  melancholy;  for  he  judged  it  very  mdch  be- 
low him  to  be  at  the  beck  of  his  inferior,  and  to  disobey  his  fiither 
Jupiter  a  second  time  he  concluded  was  both  unprofitable  and  ith^ 
potsibte.  While  lie  was  in  this  perplexity,  Juno  struck  him  with 
madness;  being  therefore^  through  the  discomfiture  of  his  mind,  be- 
eoine  distracted,  and  by  the  growth  of  hit  distemper  altogetheif  a  maid- 
man,  he  designed  to  hmrder  lolait^,  v^ho  saving  himself  by  iti^t, 
be  fell  upon  his  own  children  by  Bff^gttra,  nirho  wete  next  in  his 
way,  and  struck  them  through  with  his  dartSj  as  if  they  had  be^n  hli 
enemies* 
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As  soon  as  he  came  again  to  himself,  and  understood  his  error,  he 
almost  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  misery,  (being  pitied  bj  eveiy 
body),  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  a  long  time  from  the  con- 
iHrse  and  society  of  men. 

At  length,  time  moderating  his  grief,  resolving  to  undergo  all  the 
difficulties  that  were  enjoined  him,  he  went  to  Eurystheus,  who  in 
the  first  place  commanded  him  to  kill  the  lion  in  the  forest  of  Ne- 
m«a*,  which  was  of  a  monstrous  bigness,  not  to  be  pierced  or  wounded 
by  sword,  spear,  or  stones,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dealt  with  but  by 
mere  force  and  strength  of  hand.  His  walks  were  commonly  between 
MycensB  and  Nemsea,  near  the  mountain  (from  what  happened  to  it) 
called  Tretosf.  For  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  there  was  a  doa,  in  which 
this  monster  used  to  lurk.  Hercules  here  meeting  with  Iiim,  laid 
hold  of  him,  whereupon  the  beast  beginning  to  fly  to  his  den,  he  re- 
solutely pursued  him,  (having  before  stopped  up  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  den),  and  so  both  closed,  where  he  got  the  lion  by  the  throat, 
and  strangled  him  with  his  arms.  Then  he  clothed  himself  with  his 
skin,  (which  was  big  enough  to  cover  hb  whole  body,  and  ever  after 
wore  it  as  a  defence  in  all  conflicts. 

His  second  task  was  to  kill  the  hydra  of  Lcrna.  This  monster  had 
a  hundred  necks  rising  out  of  one  body,  and  upon  every  neck  a  ser- 
pentine head,  and  when  one  of  these  was  cut  off,  two  others  grew  up 
in  its  stead;  and  therefore  this  monster  was  accounted  invincible, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  for,  from  the  part  that  was  lost,  arose  a 
double  assistance  in  its  room.  Against  tills  difficulty  he  invented 
this  stratagem;  he  commanded  lolaus  to  slfcaf  the  part  that  was  cut 
off  with  a  firebrand,  that  thereby  the  blood  might  be  stopped,  by 
which  means  the  beast  was  killed,  and  he  dipped  the  {points  of  his 
darts  in  the  monster's  gall,  that  wherever  they  str&ck^  the  wound 
might  be  incurable. 

The  third  command  was,  that  he  should  bring  the  Erymanthean 
boar  (which  roved  about  in  the  plains  of  Arcadia)  to  him  alive.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  most  difficult  task :  for  be  that  fought  with  this  beast 
ought  to  be  so  subtle  as  diligently  to  watch  the  exact  time  and  fittest 
opportunity  in  the  management  of  the  conflict;  for  if  he  should  let 
him  go  while  he  was  in  his  full  strength,  the  champion  was  in  danger 
to  be  rent  in  pieces  with  his  tushes;  and  if  he  wounded  him  too  8ore» 
and  so  killed  him,  hb  labour  was  lost,  and  hb  victory  imperfect. 
However,  he  so  prudently  managed  the  combat,  that  he  brought  the 
boar  alive  to  Eurystheus,  who  was  so  terrified  to  see  him  come  hurry* 
ing  with  the  boar  upon  his  shoulders,  that  he  hid  himself  in  a  brazen 
hogshead. 

*  Tliis  forest  was  in  Achaia.  t  Trctoi,  bored  throagh. 
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In  the  meaD  time  Hercules  subdued  th^  centaurs,  upon  this  occa* 
non:  there  was  one  Pliolus  among  the  centaurs,  from  whom  the 
neighbouring  mountain  was  called  Pholoe ;  this  same  having  en- 
tertained Hercules  as  his  guest,  took  up  an  hogshead  of  wine  that 
had  for  a  long  time  been  buried  in  the  earth:  for  it  is  reported^ 
that  this  wine  was  antiently  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  cen- 
tanr  by  Bacchus,  who  commanded  that  it  should  be  broached  at  that 
very  time  when  Hercules  came  thither;  who  now  happening  to  be 
there,  the  fourth  age  after,  Pholus,  remembering  Bacchus's  com* 
mand,  opened  the  hogshead;  whereupon,  the  wine  being  old,  and 
exceeding  strong,  the  flavour  of  it  reached  to  the  neigbouring  cen- 
taurs, and  struck  them  all  with  a  fit  of  fury  and  madness;  whereupon 
they  all  came  in  troops,  and  in  a  terrible  tumult  assaulted  Pholus'^ 
house,  to  carry  away  the  prey,  insomuch  that  Pholus,  in  a  great  fright^ 
hid  himself. 

But  Hercules  unexpectedly  set  upon  the  aggressors;  for  he  was 
to  fight  with  those  who  from  the  mother  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  were  as  swift  as  horses,  as  strong  as  double-bodied  beasts^  and 
were  endued  with  the  understanding  and  prudence  of  men. 
.  Some  of  these  centaurs  assailed  him  with  fir-trees  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  others  with  huge  and  massy  stones,  some  with  lighted  fire- 
brands, and  others  with  axes,  with  whom  he  undauntedly  entered  the 
list,  and  fought  with  thai  bravery  as  was  agreeable  to  the  glory  of  his 
former  actions. 

Their  mother  Nephele^  assisted  them  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain, 
vhich  was  do  prejudici|^1lhem  that  were  four-footed,  but  he,  that 
had  but  two,  had  by  this  means  a  troublesome  and  slippery  standing: 
however  Hrrcujks,  with  wonderful  valour,  overcame  them  that  had 
80  many  and  great  advantages  above  him,  killing  most  of  them,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight.  Of  those  that  were  slain,  the  most  remark- 
able were  Daphnis,  Argeus,  Amphion,  Hippotion,  Oreus,  Isoples, 
Melanchetes,  Thereus,  Dupo,  and  Phrixus :  and  every  one  of  those 
that  fled  came  afterwards  to  condign  punishment;  for  Homadus  (be- 
cause he  ravished,  in  Arcadia,  Atalcyona,  the  sister  of  Eurystheus) 
was  slain  by  Hercules,  for  which  bis  generosity  was  greatly  admired: 
for^  though  he  hated  his  enemy  upon  his  own  private  account,  yet  he 
judged  it  a  commendable  piece  of  humanity  to  have  compassion  on  a 
woman  in  her  afflicted  condition,  upon  the  account  of  her  dishonour 
^ad  disgrace. 

.  Somewhat  remarkable  likewise  happened  to  Pholus,  Hercules's 
friend:  for,  burying  the  centaurs  that  were  killed,  (upon  the  account 
of  his  kindred  and  relation  to  them)  plucking  a  dart  out  of  one  of 

*  A  cloud. 
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thnn^  he  trhmiced  with  the  poiat  iMrtally  to  woond  himsrif,  tail  vrUch 
lit  died^  wbom  HercitleB  with  great  pomp  And  state  boridi  at  tht 
loot  of  thfe  mottnt>  which  ftll  out  to  be  far  more  g lorkiva  than 
the  neat  stately  itionamecit;  for  the  moantain  beidg  calted  Pholiil^ 
prHnm9  the  memory  of  him  bariM  there^  nm  by  dharaeters  aild  m^ 
acriptioiia,  bat  by  sial^ilittide  of  name.  In  the  same  aiatiMi^  ht 
kilted  ChinMi*  (emitient  for  hie  art  in  physic)  by  chah<»^  with  titi 
^arowiog  of  a  dart.  Bat  this  thttt  has  been  said  of  the  eeataiurs  shiH 
anffiee* 

*  Afterwards  Hercnies  receiftd  a  forther  command^  that  he  shottM 
take  the  swift  hart  that  had  golden  horns,  and  bring  him  to  the  Idag^ 
This  he  peribrmed  more  by  art  and  subtlety,  than  strength  of  body! 
§of  some  say  he  took  her  in  k  net,  others  by  tracing  her  to  th^  plaee 
Where  she  rested,  and  there  laying  hold  of  her  when  she  was  asleep  | 
bnt  others  say  that  he  ran  her  down,  and  so  gained  her  by  swiftness 
€f  foot.  However  it  were,  it  is  eertain  he  performed  this  labour  hot 
by  force  or  any  haaard,  but  by  art  and  skill. 

Being  next  commanded  to  drive  away  the  birds  that  were  abottt 
the  Stymphalian  hdie^  by  art  and  contrivance  he  easily  perforinetf 
this  t  for  there  Were  an  innumerable  number  of  birds  in  those  places^ 
which  desttDyed  and  ate  up  all  the  fruits  in  the  neighbourhood,  atM^ 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  no  force  could  prevail  to  get  rid  of  thetifi4 
Being,  therefore,  there  was  need  of  art  and  contrivance  in  this  mat- 
ter, be  invented  a  brazen  pan,  and,  by  the  mighty  sound  it  made^ 
by  sriking  upon  it,  frighted  the  birds.  And  hyjlie  continual  noise  drove 
Ihcm  at  length  quite  away,  so  that  the  Imtiras  never  infested  with 
tiiem  afterwards.  ir 

This  labour  being  now  at  an  end,  Eurystheusf  in  c#itimpt  of  htm^ 
eommanded  him,  without  any  assistant,  to  cleanse  iCll|(ias's  stable^ 
ifl  which  were  vast  heaps  of  muck  and  dirt,  which  had  been  g^tb#r<» 
ing  together  for  many  y^rs.  Hercules,  therefore,  to  avoki  the  igoo^ 
miny  of  this  contempt  cast  upon  him,  scorned  to  carry  out  the  madt 
and  dung  spon  his  shoulders,  bat  in  one  day's  time,  without  any  dis- 
grace to  himself,  deaosed  the  stable,  by  turning  the  course  Of  ^tm 
river  Peneus  through  it;  in  which  thing  the  iagenuity  of  Hercoles  ia 
admirable,  who  so  executed  the  prood  command  of  his  domioeeriog 
master  as  to  avokl  every  thing  that  was  base  and  unbecoming  the  glory 
of  his  immortal  honour. 

Next  was  imposed  upon  him  the  bringing  the  bull  out  of  Crete^ 
with  which  (thef  say)  Pasiphae  fell  in  love.  To  this  end,  therefoife^ 
ht  sailed  ksto  the  ishmd^  and,  by  the  assistance  of  king  Minos,  trans* 

*  Another  centaur.  • 
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ported  the  kcati  (bt  which  he  had  made  ao  long  a  v^age)  iota 
I^lopMBDeMf. 

Having  pesfbrned  tbit  task,  he  inglitttted  the>01y«ipie  gatnee^  airf 
fttr  dyn  purpose  oho$e  em  a  phure.  he  judged  most  coBveoient  for  the 
receptioi^  of  sooh  a  pompous  asseapiblyy  which  were  the  detds  all 
aloDg  the  banks  of  the  rivef  Alpheus.  Here  he  ordered  the  solem- 
nity of  these  games  to  the  honour  of  his  father  Jupiter,  and  appointed 
to  the  victors  a  crown  for  a  teward,  minding  the  general  good  and' 
beaofll  of  mank4nd,  without  takhig  anj  advantage  to  himseK  la 
every  exevcise  he  was  victor^  ^hont  any  opposition ;  for,  hy  reason 
of  his  Fem«rfcaMe  strength  and  valour,  none  durst  contend  with  hltar, 
although  the  contests  were  of  a  contrary  and  df fiferent  nature  one  frott 
anollMr:  for  it  is  a  hard  maiKev even  for  a  mi^ty  ehampkm  hi  com* 
bat  alwi^s  to  win  the  prize  in  a  course,  and  as  dMSeult  for  tfioM 
that  me  usually  viotors  in  smaV  contentions  to  pievaii'  agaitast-  theaa 
that  are  eminent  in  greater  contests^  Hercules,  therefore,  pteviiile^ 
ift  aH  these  games,  carrying  awi^  the  priase  from  the  chiefest  aiBonjif- 
them. 

And  here  we  are  not  to  omit  giving  an  account  of  the  rewards  gf^pe» 
to  him  by  tlie  gods  for  his  virtue;  for,  when  he  retked  himself  ftoai 
wars,  and  betook  himself  to  his  ease  and  quietness,  and  to  fellow 
sports,  panegyrics,  and  festivals,  every  one  of  tiie  gods  presented  ISm 
with  their  several  gifts. 

Minerva  gave  him  an  embroidered  hood,  Vulcan  a  club  and  a 
breast-plate;  and  beiweew  these  two  was  a  contest  who  should  etcel" 
in  their  several  arts,  whSit  the  one  wrought  and  bestowed  what  was 
for  pleasure  and  ornament  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  other  what 
was  for  defoiiee%i  time  of  war.  Neptune  presented  him  with  horses. 
Mercury  witfiV  sword,  Apollo  a  bow,  and  taught  htm  the  art  of 
archery.  And  Ceres,  to  expiate  the  slaughter  of  the  centaurs,  insti-^ 
tttled  in  honour  of  Hercules  some  small  mysteries.  But  concern* 
ing  the  birth  of  this  god,  this  is  remarkable;  for  the  first  woman 
upon  earth  that  Jupiter  lay  with  was  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Pha* 
loneua,  and  the  last  was  Alcmena,  wlu>  was  in  the  sixteentK  age 
after  Niobe,  as  the  nsythologists  say.  From  the  time  of  her*  an- 
cestors, he  began  to  beget  men,  and  at  length  ended  in  tliis  Alc- 
mena, and  would  never  after  have  any  thing  to  do  with  any  mor- 
tal, or  beget  any  issue,  never  expecting  to  beget  a  more  exceltent  ofl^ 
spring. 

Afterwards,  when  the  giants  fought  with  the  immortal  gods  at 
Pallenej  Hercules  aided  the  gods,  ai>d,  after  a  great  slaughter  spade 
by  htm  of  those  sons  of  the  esyrth,  Ke  became  greatly  renowned.   Fojp 

*  AJcmtna's  ancfstore. 
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Jupiter  caMed  those  only  gods  of  Olympus  who  fosisted  him  id  the 
war,  by  this  title  of  honour  to  distinguish  the  counigeoijus  from  the 
coward;  which  surname  be  gave  to  Bacchus  and  Hercules^  thoigh 
their  mothers  were  mortals,  not  only  because' they  were  the  of&prin|f 
of  Jove,  but  likewise  for  that  they  were  like  him  in  virtuous  qualifica- 
tions, doing  good  generally  to  all  mankind* 

But  Prometheus*,  because  he  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and  banded 
it  to  men,  was  clapped  in  chains  by  Jupiter,  who  caused  an  eagle  to 
seize  and  feed  continually  upon  his  liver;  but  Hercules,  seeing  that 
he  sufiered  so  much  for  his  kindness  to  mankind,  shot  the  bird  with 
an  arrow,  and  then,  having  pacified  Jove,  freed  this  common  benebc* 
tor  from  all  further  trouble. 

Afterwards  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  away  Diomedes  king  of  ThrfK^'s 
mares,  which  were  kept  in  stalls  of  brass,  and  (by  reason  of  their 
sjtrength  and  fierceo^s)  tied  up  in  iron  chains.  Their  provender  waa 
not  from  the  product  of  the  earth,  but  they  were  fed  with  the  flesh  of 
miserable  strangers  that  came  thither,  cut  in  small  pieces  for  that 
purpose.  Hercules,  to  gain  possession  of  them,  laid  their  own  msbstef 
Diomedes  before  them,  who,  satiating  their  hunger  by  his  flesh  who 
had  wickedly  taught  them  to  feed  upon  flesh,  thereby  became  tame 
apd  manageable.  Eurystheus,  when  they  were  brought  to  him,  de- 
dicated  them  to  Juno,  and  their  breed  continued  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  When  he  had  performed  this  labour,  he  sailed  ivith 
Jason  to  Colchis,  to  bring  away  the  golden  fleece  by  force  of  arms. 
But  of  this  we  shall  speak  when  wc  comedo  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  ^ 

llien  he  was  commanded  to  strip  Hippolyta  the.  Amazon  of  her 
belt.  Hereupon,  resolving  upon  a  war  against  tba  Amazons,  he 
sailed  into  Pontus,  from  him  called  Euxiuusf,  and,  hitiving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon,  he  encamped  near  the  city  The- 
miscyra,  the  seat-royal  of  the  Amazons;  and  first  he  demanded  the 
belt  to  be  delivered  to  him,  which  being  refused,  he  joined  battle 
with  them. 

The  choice  and  most  noble  of  the  Amazons  were  drawn  up  against 
Hercules,  the  rest  of  the  army  opposed  the  other  ordinary  troops,  so 
that  there  was  a  very  sharp  engagement.  The  first  that  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  him  was  Aella,  so  called  from  her  swiftness;  but  §he 
found  her  enemy  swifter  than  herself:  the  second  was  Philippis,  who 
upon  the  first  onset  received  a  mortal  wound^  and  fell  down  dead* 
Then  Prothoe  entered  the  list.  Who,  they  say^  seven  times  baffled  her 

*  Prometbeut  is  judged  to  be  Noah  bj  some,  and  Magog  tht  son  of  Jtf  het  bj  otfaet% 
See  Gai«*f  Court  of  ihe  Gentiles,  p.  1,  c.  6,  sect,  4. 
t  The  Euxine  sea. 
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enemy  in  single  combat;  bat  she  being  at  length  slain^  he  killed  the 
fit>u]tli,  called  Eribea.  She  was  so  confident  in  her  strength  and  feats 
t(  arms,  that  she  osed  to  boast  she  needed  none  to  second  her ;  but, 
meeting  with  one  stronger  than  herself^  she  presently  experienced  the 
fitnity  of  her  boasting. 

After  these  Celsenus,  Eurysea,  and  Phcebe^  companions  with  Diana 
in  hunting,  (who  never  used  to  miss  their  mark,  yet  now  could  none 
of  them  hit  one),  Jn  defending  one  another,  were  all  killed  together 
upon  the  spot.  Then  he  overcame  Deianita,  Asteria,  Marpes,  Tec- 
messa,  and  Alcippe.  The  last  mentioned  had  vowed  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, and  kept  their  oaths,  but  could  not  preserve  their  lives,  Me- 
lanippe*  also,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  (who  was  famous  and 
highly  admired  every  where  for  her  valour),  then  lost  her  kingdom. 
The  chief  of  the  Amazons  being  thus  cut  off,  he  forced  the  rest  to 
fly,  and  killing  most  of  them  in  the  pursuit,  wholly  destroyed  and 
rooted  up  that  nation.  Of  the  prisoners  he  gave  Antiope  to  The* 
seus,  but  Melanippe  he  discharged,  having  first  taken  from  her 
her  belt. 

After  this,  a  tenth  labour  was  imposed  upon  him  by  EurystHeus, 
and  that  was  to  drive  away  the  oxen  of  Gerion  that  pastured  in  Ibe- 
ria near  to  the  ocean.  Hercules,  perceiving  he  could  not  perform 
this  task  without  much  trouble  and  great  preparation,  set  forth  a 
brave  fleet,  and  manned  it  with  such  a  number  of  seamen  andsoldiers 
as  such  an  expedition  justly  required:  for  it  was  noised  abroad 
through  the  whole  world,  that  Chrysaor  (so  called  from  his  riches) 
king  of  Iberiaf,  had  three  sonst,  strong  bodied  men,  and  famous  for 
martial  affairs,  and  that  each  of  them  had  g^eat  armies  of  valiant  men 
constantly  at  hand  attending  upon  them,  which  was  the  reason  Eu- 
rystheui  imposed  this  task  upon  him,  conceiving  this  expedition  was 
greater  than  he  was  ever  able  to  perform :  but  Hercules  undertook 
this  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  had  done  those  before,  and  com- 
manded forces  to  be  raised  in  Crete,  whence  he  resolved  to  set  forth, 
this  island  being  the  most  convenient  port  from  whence  to  make  any 
expedition  into  any  part  of  the  world.  Before  he  set  sail,  mighty 
honours  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  inhabitants;  in  grateful  re- 
turn for  which  favours  he  freed  the  island  from  wild  beasts,  so  that 
BO  hurtful  creatures,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  serpents,  and  such  like, 
remained  there  ever  after.  He  did  these  things  in  reverence  to  the 
island,  because  it  was  reported  that  Jupiter  was  bred  and  born  there. 
Loosing  thence,  he  arrived  at  Libya.     Here,  in  the  first  place^  he 

*  Melanippe,  tUe  iraa  rather  lister ,  to  Antiope,  who  waf  queen.  See  Nat.  Conei^ 
lib.  7,  c.  9.  t  Spain. 

I  Of  whom  tbis  Gerion  was  one^  whom  the  poett  ftign  to  have  tfarae  bodiei. 
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ficult  ways  (that  were  scarce  passable)  to  make  way  for  his  army  and 
carriages.  The  barbarians  who  inhabited  those  mountainous  parts 
were  used  to  kill  -and  rob  armies^  in  the  strait  and  craggy  jplaces^ 
as  they  happened  to  pass  this  way;  but  he  subdued  them^  and  put  to 
death  the  perpetrators  of  those  wicked  practices^  and  so  made  the  pas- 
sage safe  this  way  te  all  posterity •  Having  passed  the  Alps^  he  con- 
tinued his  march  through  Gaul^  as  it  is  now  called^  and  came  into 
Idguria*  The  Ligurians  inhabit  a  rough  and  barren  soil,  but  being 
forced  by  continual  labour  and  toil,  it  produces  some  little  corn  and 
other  ftnits :  the  people  here  are  short  and  low,  but  by  reason  of 
their  constant  labours  well  set  and  strong;  for  they  are  far  from  being 
idle  and  luxurious  livers,  and  therefore  are  very  active  and  valiant  in 
time  of  war.  To  conclude,  because  all  these  neighbouring  regions 
are  plied  with  continual  labours  and  pains,  (for  that  the  land  requires 
it),  it  is  the  custom  for  the  women  to  work  and  labour  in  that  kind  as 
well  as  the  men;  and  whereas  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  work 
for  hire,  there  fell  out  a  remarkable  accident  concerning  one  of  these 
women,  strange  and  unusual  to  any  of  our  female  sex.  Being  great 
with  child,  and  falling  in  labour  in  the  midst  of  her  work  amongst 
the  men,  without  any  noise  or  complaint  she  withdrew  herself  into  a 
certain  grove  there  near  at  hand,  and  there  being  delivered,  she  co- 
vered the  infant  with  leaves,  and  hid  it  among  the  shrubs,  and  then 
returned  to  her  work  again^  without  the  least  sign  of  having  borne  a 
child,  and  continued  with  her  fellow-labourers  in  her  work  as  she  did 
before.  But  the  infant,  crying  and  bawling,  discovered  the  whole 
matter;  yet  the  overseer  of  the  workmen  would  by  no  means  be 
persuaded  to  suffer  her  to  leave  her  miserable  employment,  till  he  that 
hired  her,  pitying  her  condition,  paid  her  her  wages,  and  dis- 
charged her. 

Hercules,  after  he  had  gone  through  Ligurla  and  Tuscany,  en- 
camped at  Tiber,  where  Rome  now  stands,  built  many  ages  after  by. 
Romulus^  the  son  of  Mars.  The  natural  inhabitants  at  that  time  in- 
habited a  little  town  upon  a  hill,  now  called  Mount  Palatine.  Here 
Potitius*  and  PInarius,  the  most  eminent  persons  of  quality  among 
them,  entertained  Hercules  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  kindness 
imaginable,  and  presented  him  with  many  noble  presents.  There 
are  now  at  Rome  antient  monuments  of  these  men ;  for  the  most  no- 
ble family,  called  the  Pinarii,  remains  still  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  accounted  the  most  antient  at  this  day.  And  there  are  Fotitius's 
^one  stairs  to  go  down  from  Mount  Palatine,  (called  after  his  name)^ 
adjoining  to  tliat  which  was  antiently  his  house. 

Hercules  being  much  pleased  with  the  civil  entertainment  of  the 

*  Cactus  in  ibe  Greek. 
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\^  foretold  tbem,  that  whosoever  should  dedicate  the  tenth 
of  their  goods  to  him,  after  he  was  translated  to  the  gods,  sliould  be 
ever  after  more  prosperous;  and  this  dedication  has  been  ever  since 
constantly  used  to  this  day :  for  many  of  the  Romans,  not  only  sucU 
as  are  of  mean  estates,  but  the  great  and  rich  men,  (having  experi- 
enced how  riches  have  flowed  in  upon  them  after  the  decimatbn  of 
their  goods  to  Hercules),  have  dedicated  the  tenth  part  of  their  sub- 
stances^ which  have  been  of  tlie  value  of  four  thousand  talents  i  for 
Lucttllus  (the  richest  almost  of  all  the  Romans  in  his  time)  valued 
his  estate,  and  consecrated  the  tenths  to  this  god,  and  feasted  conti- 
nually with  prodigious  charge  and  p;Lpence.  The  Romans  after- 
wards built  a  magnificent  temple  near  the  river  Tiber,  in  honour  of 
this  god,  and  instituted  sacrifices  to  him  out  of  the  tenths. 

Hercules  marching  from  Mount  Palatine,  passed  through  tlie  ma- 
ritime coasts  of  Italy,  as  they  are  now  called,  and  came  into  the  cham- 
paign country  of  CumsB,  where  (it  is  said)  there  were  men  infamous 
for  their  outrages  and  cruelties,  called  giants.  This  place  is  also 
called  the  Phlegrsean  plain,  from  a  hill  which  antiently  vomited  out 
fire,  like  unto  Mxtia  in  Sicily,  now  called  Vesuvius,  which  retains 
many  signs  and  marks  of  its  antient  irruptions. 

These  giants,  hearing  of  Hercules's  approach,  met  him  in  battle . 
array,  and,  fighting  with  the  force  and  cruelty  of  giants,  Hercules 
(with  the  assistance  of  the  gods)  overcame  them,  and  cutting  ofi*  most 
of  them,  quieted  that  country.  These  giants  were  called  sons  of  the 
earth,  by  reason  of  the  vast  bulk  of  tlieir  bodies.  These  are  the  things 
that  some  report  (whom  Timsus  follows)  concerning  tiie  destruction 
of  the  giants  of  Phlcgraea. 

Leaving  the  plains  of  Phlegreea,  he  came  to  the  sea,  where  he 
performed  some  remarkable  works  about  the  lake  Avernus,  (as  it 
is  called),  which  is  consecrated  to  Proserpine.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween Micenus  and  Diciarcheos,  near  the  hot  baths,  five  furlongs  in 
circuit,  and  of  an  incredible  depth.  Tlie  water  of  this  lake  is  eii- 
ceeding  clear,  and  the  mighty  depth  of  it  casts  a  blue  colour  upon 
the  surface. 

It  Is  reported  that  there  was  antiently  here  an  oracle,  where  they 
conjured  the  infernal  spirits,  which  the  latter  ages  abolished. 
Whereas  this  lake  extended  as  far  as  to  the  sea,  it  is  said  Hercules, 
by  casting  up  of  earth,  so  stopped  up  its  current,  that  be  made  the 
way  near  the  sea,  now  called  the  tlcrculean  way.  And  these  are 
tlie  things  he  did  tliere. 

Marching  thence,  he  came  to  a  certain  rock  in  the  country  of  the 
Posidouians,  where,  they  report,  a  kind  of  a  miracle  happened.  A 
certain  huntsman  (famous  all  over  the  country  for  his  brave  exploits) 
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UMA  used  fonlkierly  to  fix  th^  heads  and  feet  of  all  tl^  game'  ht  uM 
td  trees,  as  an  offerings  to  Dfana :  Init  haring  thcffi  taken  a  gttAt  tHW 
btiafj  (in  contempt  of  the  goddess),  he  boasted,  and  declared  he  WoUtf 
onlj  consecrate  the  head  to  her;  lind  forthwith,  ftccordhigf  to  whi^ 
he  said,  hung  it  npon  a  tree.  It  being  then  summer-time,  aboiit 
•noon,  he  laid  him  ddirn  to  sleep,  during  which  time;  the  band  l!hat 
fastened  the  bead  broke,  and  so  it  fell  down  npon  him  as  he  slept,  utf 
killed  him.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this,  when  many 
of  the  like  kind  are  reported  to  hare  happened,  by  which  the  goddiM 
has  fetenged  hentolf  on  the  iAkpious.  Bilt  the  contrary  happened  tct 
Hettsales,  for  the  srice  of  hi^  piet;^;  foir,  when  he  came  to  the  borden^ 
of  Rhegium  and  Locris,  being  wearied  with  his  march,  and  laid  down 
to  rest,  they  say  he  was  disturbed  with  the  noise  and  creaking  of  thef 
grasshoppers,  whereupon  he  entt^ated  the  gods  to  free  him  from 
that  disturbance,  who  heard  his  prayers :  for  the  grass/hoppers  ile^ 
acway,  not  only  for  that  time^  but  none  were  ever  s^eeb  there  at  ady 
time  after. 

Wlien  he  came  to  the  nartotrest  passage  over  the  sea,  he  cftus^ 
the  cattle  to  swim  over  before  him  into  Sicily,  and  he  himself  catchltf' 
bold  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  and  in  that  manner  swaitf 
along  for  the  space  of  thirteen  furlongs,  as  Timffius  reports  the  lUkt* 
ter.  Afterwards,  desiring  to'  go  round  the  island,  he  went  on  Kt 
journey  from  Peloriados  to  Eryx,  and>  passing  dong  the  shore,  ttktl 
nymphs  opened  the  hot  baths  for  him,  where  he  refreshed  hinudelf 
after  his  tedious  journey.  These  baths  were  two  in  number,  the  He-' 
merian  and  Egestean,  so  called  from  the  places.  After  Hercules  came* 
into  the  country  of  Eryx,  Eryx  the  son  of  Venus  and  Bula,  the  kiti^ 
of  the  country,  challenged  Hercules  to  wrestle  with  him.  Both  sides 
proposed  the  wager  to  be  won  and  lost;  Eryx  laid  to  stake  his  king^' 
dom,  but  Hercules  his  oxen ;  Eryx  at  first  disdaiued  such  an  unequd 
wager,  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  his  country;  bnt  when  Hercules, 
on  the  other  side,  answered,  that  if  he  lost  them,  he  should  lose  tb-' 
gether  with  them  immortality,  Eryx  was  contented  with  the  con- 
dition, and  engaged  in  the  contest :  but  he  was  overcome,  and  so  wuiT 
stripped  out  of  the  possession  of  his  country,  which  Hercules  gtfve 
to  the  inhabitants,  allowing  them  to  take  the  fruits  to  their  own  nse, 
till  some  one  of  hk  posterity  came  to  demand  it,  which  aftiYwardi 
happened :  for.  many  ages  after,  Dorieus  the  Lacedsmonian  (sHU' 
ing  into  Sicily)  recovered  his  ancestor's  dominion,  and  there  boil^ 
Heraclea,  which,  growing  great  on  a  sudden,  became  the  object  of 
the  Carthaginians'  envy  and  fear,  lest,  growing  stronger  than  Car- 
thage itself,  it  should  deprive  them  of  their  sovereignty;  and  for  thai^ 
treason  they  besieged  it  with  a  mighty  army,  and  took  it  by  faree^  and' 
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iffl^  it  to  the  gTQuod;  of  which  Vit  jyhall  speak  particolarljr  io  itf 
p|(pper  place. 

^jercuto  baying  yiewej  Sipily  rounds  came  to  the  city  now  called 
37ncuse9  where>  when  he  caipe  to  be  informed  of  the  rape  of  Prpr 
fprpincj  be  offered  magniBceot  sacrifices  to  tlie  goddesses^  aad  ajt 
&ape  sacrificed  the  goodliesjk  of  his  bulls,  and  ordered  the  inhaU« 
tants  to  sacrifice  yearly  to  Proserpine^  and  observe  an  anniversai^ 
f^tbal  at  Cyane.  Then  travelling  through  the  heart  of  the  coiyptrir 
WJtfi  his  oxen,  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Sicani,  with  a  strong  body  of 
9ieo ;  whom,  after  a  cruel  battle,  he  routed,  and  cut  oflfmost  of  theoiy 
amongst  whom  (it  is  reported)  there  were  captains  of  extraordinary 
falour,  who  are  honoured  as  demi-gods  to  this  day;  to  wit,  Leacas- 
pia^  Pedicratesy  Buphonas,  Caugates,  Cygaus,  and  Crytidas.  Thence 
he  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Leontiqes,  and  much  admired  the 
pleasantness  of  the  territory;  and,  by  reason  of  the  singular  respect 
be  found  from  the  inhabitants,  he  left  there  eternal  monuments  off 
his  presence. 

Among  the  Agyrineans  something  remarkable  happened  concern- 
ing him ;  for  they  kept  magnificent  festivals,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
bim,  as  to  the  gods  themselves,  which  was  the  first  time  he  approved 
of  s^ch  worship,  never  before  allowing  any  sacrifice  to  himself:  but 
Qow  the  deity  itself  ratified  his  divinity;  for,  not  far  from  the  ctty^ 
in  a  rocky  way,  the  oxen  made  impressions  with  their  feet,  as  if  it 
bad  been  in  wax;  and  the  same  thing  likewise  happening  taHercules 
himself,  caused  him  to  conclude,  that  (his  tenth  labour  being  bow 
perfected)  his  immortality  was  in  part  sealed  to  him,  and  therefore 
be  refused  not  the  yearly  solemnity  of  sacrifices  instituted  in  honour 
gf  him  by  the  inhabitants.    Tliat  he  might,  therefore,  manifest  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him,  he  caused  a 
pond  to  be  sunk  near  the  city,  four  furlongs  in  compass,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name.    The  impressions,  likewise,  made  by  the 
boofs  of  his  oxen,  he  named  after  himself,  and  consecrated  a  grove* 
to  Gerion,  as  to  a  demi-god,  whom  the  inhabitants  religiously  wor- 
ship at  this  day.     He  built  likewise  there  a  famous  temple  in  honour 
qf  lol^ps,  his  associate  in  his  expedition,  and  appointed  he  should  be 
bODO^ired  with  yearly  sacrifices,  which  are  observed  at  this  day:  for 
1^  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  let  their  hair  grow,  without  cutting, 
U^m  their  very  births,  in  honour  of  lolaus,  till  they  make  an  ofiering 
qf  them  to  him,  and  gain  the  favour  of  the  god  by  costly  and  m^gni- 
^cent  sacrifices.    Such  is  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  this  temple, 

*  Or  bifiit  a  tcnple. 
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that  whosoever  do  not  observe  these  holy  rites^  they  are  stricken 
dumb^  and  are  like  dead  men :  but  as  soon  as  any  recollects  himself^ 
and  vows  to  offer  his  sacrifices^  and  giv^s  a  pledge  to  the  god  for  that 
ptnpose^  they  are  presently  restored  to  their  former  h^ahh.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  very  fitly  call  the  gate  where  these  sacred  so- 
Ihnnitlcs  are  performed  Heraclea.  They  every  year,  likewise,  with 
^reat  earnestness,  celebrate  the  Gymnic  sports*,  and  horse-races; 
whither  all  the  people,  both  bond  and  free,  flocking,  they  privately 
taught  their  servants  how  to  worship  this  god,  how  to  celebrate  the 
solemn  sacrifices,  and  to  perform  when  they  met  together  the  sacred 
fites  aiid  festivals. 

After  this,  Hercules  passed  over  his  oxen  again  into  Italy,  and  in 
his  marcliing  along  by  the  sea-coasts,  he  killed  one  Lacinilis  that  was 
stealing  some  of  his  oxen.  There  he  buried  Croton,  and  erected  a 
stately  monument  over  him,  whom  he  had  unfortunately  slain,  and 
foretold  that  in  time  to  come  there  should  be  built  a  famous  city; 
called  after  the  name  of  him  that  was  there  buried.  Having  at  length 
matched  round  about  Adria,  and  all  the  coasts  of  that  gulf,  on  footj 
he  passed  through  Epirus  into  Peloponnesus. 

Having  finished  his  tenth  labour,  £urystheus  imposed  another 
task  upon  him,  and  that  was,  that  he  should,  bring  Cerberus  out  of 
hell.  Preparing  himself,  therefore,  to  perform  this,  to  be  better 
enabled  thereunto,  he  went  to  Athens  to  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
terious rites  of  Elusina,  where  Musaeus  the  son  of  Orpheus  was  then 
high  priest. 

And  because  we  have  now  occasion  to  mention  Orpheus,  we  con* 
ceive  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  him.     He 
was  the  son  of  (Eagrus,  and  by  birth  a  Thracian,  for  in  the  art  of  music 
and  poetry  far  excelling  all  that  ever  were  recorded.     For  he  com* 
posed  a  poem,  for  sweetness  and  smoothness,  the  subject  of  all  men's 
admiration :  and  he  grew  so  eminent  in  this  art,  that,  by  the  melody 
of  his  music,  he  was  said  to  draw  even  wild  beasts  and  trees  after 
him;  and  being  naturally  very  studious,  he  attained  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  knowledge  in  the  antient  theology.     He  improved 
himself,  likewise,  very  much  by  travelling  into  Egypt,  so  that  he  was 
accounted  to  excel  the  most  accomplished  person  among  all  the  Gre- 
cians for  his  knowledge  both  in  divinity  and  sacred  mysteries,  in 
music,  and  in  poetry.    He  was  one,  likewise,  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  for  the  exceeding  love  he  had  to  his  wife,  (with  an 
admirable  courage)  descended  into  hell,  and  there  so  enchanted 

^  WrettlingSf  quoitings»  &c. 
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ProserpiDe  with  the  sweetness  of  his  music^  that  she  gratified  him  so 
&r  as  to  suffer  him  to  carry  back  his  wife  along  with  him ^  that  died  a 
little  before. 

In  like  manner,  they  say,  Bacchus  hereupon  raised  his  mother  Sc- 
mele  from  the  shades  below,  and,  enduing  her  with  immortality,  snr- 
ntined  her  Thyone. 

•;  Having  now  done  with  this  digression  relating  to  Orpheus,  we 
jnetum  to  Hercules:  -when  he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  (the 
mythologists  say),  Proserpine  kindly  received  him  as  her  brother, 
and  gave  him  liberty  to  loose  Theseus  and  Piritlious  from  their  chains; 
and  at  length,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  men,  brought  up 
the  dog*  tied  in  his  chain,  and  presented  him  to  open  view. 

The  last  labour  enjoined  him  was  to  fetch  away  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hesperides,  to  which  purpose  he  passed  over  a  second  time 
into  Africa.  The  mythologists  vary  in  their  writings  concerning  this} 
for  some  affirm  that  there  were  really  golden  apples  in  some  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  guarded  continually  by  a  terrible  dragon* 
Others  say,  that  there  are  sheep  of  exquisite  beauty  in  the  Hespe- 
rides, and  that  from  thence  they  are  poetically  called  golden  applet, 
as  Venus,  from  her  beauty,  is  called  golden  Venus.  Others  will 
hsve  it,  that  the  fleeces  upon  the  sheep's  backs  are  of  that  admirable 
colour,  that  they  glitter  like  gold,  and  thence  have  been  so  called. 
And  by  the  dragon  they  understand  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks,  who, 
being  a  nan  of  a  strong  bpdy  and  stout  heart,  preserved  the  flocks, 
and  killed  the  thieves  that  attempted  to  steal  tliem. 

But  let  every  one  judge  of  this  matter  as  he  thinks  best  himself: 
lor  Hercoles  killed  the  keeper,  and  brought  away  the  apples  or  sheep 
(which  soever  they  were)  to  Eurystheus,  trusting  now,  that  since  all 
his  tasks  were  performed,  (according  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo),  \^e 
ibould  be  rewarded  with  immoftalityf 
i 
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CHAP-  II. 

^  aecmmi  o/Jtlas  an^t  his  dtfughUn^  ftJkdMkmHies  mdBGa^ 
perides.  The  Amazons  routed  by  Theseus  bk  AiHeOp  TV/urv 
ther  ads  QfHercuksi  hego^  4igainsi  IfOwmiMi  Img^ofTTtoy; 
and  other  acts*  Thp  story  qf  Meleoger^  son  of  long  OEneus. 
^imalt/uBa*s  Horn*  ffpn^M^  further  acts*  Ms  death  ty  a 
shirt. 


BUT  we  ar^  not  to  oniit  whet  i«  s^d  of  Atlw,  tnd  the  origin  of  the 
Heip^rides.  In  thfi  oountry  called  H^pem^  lived  two  famous  bro- 
therp,  H  esperus  and  Atlas.  They  were  poasessed  of  most  lovely  sheep^ 
at^  ruddy  and  golden  colour^  for  wbich  cause  the  poets  in  their  j^uaae 
cabled  th$m  golden  apples*. 

Heaperis^  the  daughter  of  Hesp^ruSf  was  married  to  his  brother 
Atlas,  whence  tli^  country  was  called  Hesperis ;  by  her  Atlas  had  aa« 
vea  d^ughters^  which  from  their  Aither  were  called  Atlantides,  and 
^rom  their  mother  Hf  sperides.  Busirisi  king  of  Egjrpt,  having  a  grem 
desire  to  enjpy  these  virgins,  by  reason  of  their  extraordinary  beauty, 
aeot  out  some  pirates,  with  orders  to  seize  these  ladies^  and  bring 
theip  away  to  him. 

About  this  time  liercules,  being  employed  in  his  lastf  labouTj 
killed  Antseus  in  Ldbya,  who  compelled  those  strangers  that  came  in* 
tQ  bis  couptry  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  inflicted  condign  punishment 
ypon  Busiris  iu  Egypt,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  that  arrived  there 
^  Jupiter.  Afterwards,  passing  over  the  river  Nile,  he  came  into 
Ethiopia,  and  killed  Ematheon,  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  had  chal«- 
lenged  him  to  a  battle;  and  then  he  again  set  upon  the  task  enjoined 
him.  In  the  mean  time  the  thieves  hurried  away  the  girls  out  of  a 
garden  where  they  were  playing,  and  in  great  haste  got  to  their  ships; 
whom  Hercules  met  with  tipon  a  certain  shore,  where  they  were  re- 
freshing themselves,  and  being  informed  by  the  virgins  of  the  rape, 
he  killed  all  the  thieves,  but  delivered  the  girls  to  Atlas  their  father; 
for  which  kindness  he  was  so  grateful,  that  he  not  only  readily  as- 
sisted him  with  what  things  were  needful  for  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  had  then  in  hand,  but  willingly  taught  him  the  art  of  astro- 
logy:  for  he  bestowed  much  of  his  care  and  pains  in  the  study  of  this 
art;  and  because  he  had  a  curiously  wrought  sphere  of  the  stars,  he 
was  said  to  carry  the  whole  world  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  like 
manner  Hercules,  transferring  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres  to  the 

^  3CeIon«  ia  Gieck^  tiffu&et  both  a  abecp  and  tn  apple.  t  Secoad. 
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GnMfkfl,  gkitni  4  ikMM^  a*  fc«  that  firoill  Atlas  tocyk  upon  himself  tticf 
btrdMoT  fli«  Whdl6  #6rtd,  tlicf  Greeks  darkly  agtAfjiug  thereby  what 
dk^ik  btfppeikc^  betii^if  Mnk  artd  Aths* 

While  H(^(Hil6s  fiM  Aiu^  earifdoyed^  they  My^  those!  AMi[«otid  tbrt 
weM  l^ft  gadMrM  aH  in  n  body,  frbm  rfl  jwrts  of  the  nittlon,  to  the 
ritef  Tberrfiodoti^  wKh  il  desiffil  to  revenge  themseltes  apod  the  Ore* 
tfiaos  for  the  kMttes  thi^  sn^tiiOeJ  by  Hercales ;  and  they  bore  a  pai^ 
dariar  grudge  and  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  because  time  Theietu/ 
Mfried  away  captive  Anttope,  (or^  as  others  Write),  Hippolyte,  qncenr 
tl  die  Amafons. 

Jfcfng  tberefare  joined  wltfr  the  Sc^fbtans,  as  their  confedetnteflr, 
tbty  raised  a  great  army,  with  wlrich  the  Ama^tonian  le&ders,  ptxAttg 
over  the  dimmeriall  Bosphortts,  marched  fhroogh  Thrace,  abd  piefcetf 
through  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  encantped  flt  length  iii  AttieA^ 
at  a  place  which,  firom  them,  h  now  called  the  Amazotrian  FieU; 
Thesetos,  having  intelfigence  of  their  approach,  marched  oot  agaiiistf 
Aem  with  an  army  raised  from  among  the  citia^ens^  taking  along  wfAi 
Idtt  Antiope,  by  whom  he  had  now  his  son  rilppolytuif.  Atttld  be«* 
ing  joined,  those  with  Theseus,  through  the  valour  of  the  Atheidifo^ 
#oa  the  day,  and  slew  part  of  the  Amazons  upon  the  spot,  dnd  Atan 
dl  tbe  rest  oof  of  Attica.  There  Antiopcf,  in  the  defence  at  her  inM* 
Band,  fought  bravdy,  and  died  in  battle  like  t  hero.  Those  Amasaoutf 
that  remaincadf,  desprirtng  of  ever  being  able  to  tttsotet  their  country/ 
went  away  adtb  the  Scythians,  their  confederates,  into  Scytfiia,  imtf 
Acre  seated  theOMelves. 

Bat  having  spoke  suftcienfly  of  these.  We  return  to  Hertule^j: 
iHk>,  having  now  finished  all  his  Idxmrs,  w»s  told  by  the  Oracle,  th$i 
k  was  a  Aing  very  necessary,  that  before  he  wiis  tmnshited  to  th^ 
gods,  he  shouM  plant  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  add  male'  his  «>tis  of  thtf 
itoeir  of  the  IliespiadM,  governors  of  the  inland.  He  therefore,  WliM 
hb  nephew  lolaus,  passed  over  thither  with  the  boys,  becua^  they 
Were  yet  very  yomig.  Rene  we  tUihl^  it  convenient  to  premise  stMlle- 
thing  concerning  the  birth  of  these  young"  boys,  thAt  We  may  moTT 
eiearly  give  an  ancconnt  of  the  coldny.  Thespis  was  of  the  mdst  nXH 
MefStmiiy' among  theAthecitans,  the  ^n  of  Erectheus,  and  prirtcebff 
^'territory  so  callad  from  him;  He  had  of  many  Wives'  tifty  daugh-' 
Ork.  This  Thespis  being  deshtitMr  th*t  his  daughters  should  have' 
iitoe  by  Herculer,  who  was  atf  yet  but  very  young,  but  of  strength  df 
Bedf  btydod'the  usual  ceune  of  netute  at  that  age,  invited  him  to  H' 
tffeMf  ftAtiVal,  and*  there  nobly  entertained  him,  and  sent  for  hiii' 
dhgglitiE IS ■  ^everafly,  one  after  Another;  Heroules  lay  with  them  Mf 
Mi  got  them  wftb  child,  and  so  became  both  a  husband  of  fifty 
wivesy  and  a  flrtlicrof  fifty  soas}  all  which  (being^called^by  the  gene- 
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nd  name  of  Tbespiadae  io  pbedieDce  to  the  onuskj  w&eo  they  were 
grown  up^  be  ordered  them  to  be  sent  away^  to  plant  a  colony  in  Sar- 
dinia; and  because  lolaus  was  admiral  of  his  whole  fleetj  and  hit 
companion  in  all  bb  expeditions ^  he  committed  the  care  of  the  colony 
of  these  Thespians  to  him.  But  two  of  the  fifty  renuuned  inTliebes^ 
wfaoae  posterity  (they  say)  continue  there  in  great  honour  and.est^a: 
at  this  day;  and  seven  more,  whom  they  call  Demuchi*^  resided  ia 
the  city  of  Tiiespis,  whose  posterity  (they  say)  were  the  principal  menr 
of  the  city  within  the  time  of  man^s  memory.  All  the  rest^  and 
whosoever  else  would  go  along  with  them,  lolaus  transported  inta 
Sardinia;  and,  having  overcome  the  inhabitants  in  battle^  the  plea* 
santest  part  of  the  island,  and  that  which  was  most  champaigp,  he 
divided  by  lot,  which  at  this  day  is  called  lolaion.  -  And  he  so  im- 
proved the  bland,  and  planted  it  with  fruit-trees,  tliat  it  became  af- 
terwards a  bone  of  contention :  for,  from  that  time  it  grew  ^o  fieunous 
for  the  riches  and  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
growing  rich  and  powerful,  so  coveted  this  bland,  tliat  the^  fought 
many  battles  to  gain  it;  of  wliich  we  shall  speak  hc;reafter  in  its  pKH 
per  place. 

.  After  lolaus  had  settled  his  colony,  he  sent  for  Dsedalus  out  o£ 
$icily,  and  employed  htm  in  building  many  stately  structures,  wbiohr 
remain  to  thb  day,  and,  from  the  name  of  the  architect,  are  called 
Dsdalus^s  Worksf*  He  built  likewbe  stately  and  sumptuous  public; 
schoob  for  an  manner  of  exercises,  and  courts  of  justice,  with  many. 
other  such  works  conducing  to  the  liappiness  and  well-being  of  manV 
Gfet  he  called  also  the  inhabitants  iolaians,  after  his  own  name, 
the Thespiadss  allowing  him  that  honour  as  their  father:  for,  on  the; 
ficcount  of  hb  faithful  service  to  them,  they  so  loved  him,  that 
they  ddled  him  fother.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  in  after  times, 
that  they  who  sacrificed  to  thb  god,  call  lolaus  father^  as  the  Persians 
did  Cyrus.  .^  .     . 

Afterwards  lolaus  returned  into  Greece,  and  arrived  at  Sicily,  where; 
be  staid  a  considerable  time. 

About  that  time  some  of  his  fellow-travellers,  ^taken  with  the. 
pleasantness  of  the  bland)  there  seated  themselves;  and  being  mixed 
among  the  Sicani,  they  continued  there,  and  are  in  great. esteem  with, 
the  inhabitants.  But  lolaus  b  especiaUy  honoured,'  to  whom,  fof: 
the  general  good  he  did  in  many  cities,  temples  and  groves  are  built^- 
aud  divine  worship  instituted  as  to  a  demi-god.  This  colony  b  b^ 
mous  upon  tlie  account  of  a  remarkable  circumstance;  for  the  oracte. 
commanded  that  all  persons  of  thb  colony  should  be  freemen,  and 
that  their  posterity  for  ever  should  so  continue^  which  freedom  b  ef« 

*  Pemucbif  goTcraon  9f  the  people.  t  tedalls. 
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iBctually  enjoyed  at  this  very  day:  for  many  barbarians  betog  mixed 
mth  thb  colony,  in  process  of  time  the  whole  colony  became  baiiui« 
rous;  and,  removing  themselves  to  the  mountains^  inhabited  in  places 
ioaccessiblej  wbere>  being  used  to  flesh  and  milk,  (having  many 
herds  and  flocks  of  cattle),  they  never  made  use  of  bread-corn,  and 
being  that  they  IKw  in  caves  under  ground,  they  have  easily  avoided 
the  miseries  of  war;  and  therefore,  though  both  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  Romans  have  often  attempted  to  subdue  them  by  force 
<if  arms,  yet  all  has  been  in  vain.  But  let  this  now  suffice  that  has 
been  said  concerning  lolaus  and  the  Thespiadaa,  and  their  0(d6ily  la 
Sardinia. 

Hercules  having  now  finished  all  his  labours,  gave  his  wife  Me« 
gara  to  lolaus,  suspecting  that  to  have  issue  by  her  would  be  luifor- 
tunate,  by  reason  of  the  miserable  disaster  that  befel  hii.formcr  chil-. 
dren;  audfor  this  reason  he  sought  after  anotlier  wif^  (less  ta  be 
auspectcd)>  by  whom-he  might  have  more  children.   In  order  where-' 
unto,  he  desired  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eury tus,  frinee  of  QEEchalia, 
.in  numriage.    ButEurytus  (fearing  the  misfortune  of  Megara)  told 
bim  he  would  consider  of  it*    Hercules  looking  upon  this  as  a  de*: 
nial,  to  revenge  himself  for  the  dishonour  put  upon  him,  dA>ve  amy 
Euiytus's  horses :  but  Iphitiis, the  sqn  of  Eurytus,  suspecting  how  the 
matter  was,  came  toTirynthus  to.seek  ^hem;  where  Hercules  hfoi^t 
him  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  turret,,  and  hid  bim  look  round  about, 
tpiee  whether  he  could  spy. the  horses  pasturing  in  any  place:  Iphi- 
tus  not  discerning  any  of  them,  Hercules  compUiaed  he  had  fidsely 
accused  him  of  theft,  and  thereupon  threw  him  down  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  tower.    For  which  wicked  act  being  punished  with  a 
grievous  disease,  he  went  to  Neleus  at  Pylus,  and  entreated  him  to 
expiate  his  offence  :   whereupon  Neleus  consulted  concerning  this 
matter  with  his  sons,  who  all  declared  (except  Nestor  the  youngest) 
that  no  expiation  ought  to  be  allowed.    Then  he  went  to  Deipho- 
1)118,  the. son  of  Hippoly tus,  and  desired  him  to  expiate  him.    But 
finding  still  no  remedy  for  his  disease,  he  consulted  at  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  wliat  he  should  do  to  be  cured ;  who  answered  him  that  he 
diottld  be  easily  freed  from  his  distemper,  if  he  were  sold  for  a  valu-' 
able  price,  and  the  money  given  to  Iphitus's  children.    In  obedi- 
ence, therefore,  to  the  oracle,  (forced  through  the  violence  of  the 
distemper)  with  some  friends  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  there 
au&red  one  of  his  servants  to  sell  him;  and  sold  he  was  as  a  slave 
Jo  Omphale,  the  daughter  of  Jardanus,  and  queen  of  the  Maones, 
(for  so  the  Lydians  were  formerly  called),  and  the  seller  gave  the 
pace  to  the  children  of  Ipbitus,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
oracle. 
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Hcroiles  bcKU|KMi^  being  rectwwdi  61  hb  dtttetttMf j  ^BBRffUMf 
■tncd  Oiqihale,  iod  cltm^  fbe  iMd  ef  robMM  <h^  tm 

loiiit  of  tht  tMeres,  called  Cereopei,  (who  hari  done  ebtnldmee  ef 
■liidiief),  be  killed;  other»  be  bnwi^  bo«ad  fcefere  fhe  ^tieefr.  H« 
Idlled  flbo  Sileus  witb  «  epedie,  wIm  finked  all  tttnxtgtts  tbat  auae 
fliidier  to  work  iff  the ▼ineTarda.  Hereeorered  ISktnhe  Utt  i^pdb 
1^  force  of  anns  from  the  Itoaet^  that  wasted  a  great  pan  of  the  Idi^^ 
dona  with  their  depredatkms,  and  look  and  razed  their  city  to  Ae 
gronady  fro»  whence  thef  made  all  their  excursi6ni».  Onphrie^ 
adaUring  the  faloiir  and  mMe  explotta  of  the  man,  stfter  ^e  dnoe  to^ 
understand  who  he  was,  and  from  whence  descended,  not  onlf  mtmt^ 
nitted  bins  but  asarried  hint,  by  Whom  she  had  Lanmnr.  He  had  a 
SOB  IHDewise  before,  caDed  Gtrohos,  begotten  ns  the  1^ 
lode^  of  OM  of  his  fellow-servants: 

Retunriog  afterwardt  into  Plelopomiesas,  he  fad  an  army  agrinsf 
LaatJogy  Idng  of  IVoy^  for  some  injuries  receited  froiti  \Am.  Vat 
be  had  denied  to  dtlim  the  bofsef  he  had  promBCd  him  for  (he  kifl- 
hg  of  the  wbaloat  the  tiat^  thss  he  accompanied  Atton  by  force  6t 
ams;  to  bring  away  the  golden  fleece,  of  whichr  we  shaft  piesrentfy 
trMt  partisttlarly  fai  Ae  histoiy  of  the  Ai^gonauts.  Bot  being  at  that 
mde  psevented  ftons  revetting  IdiAself  hf  ttteMk  of  the  expeditiotf 
wbeseiB  he  was  engfeiged  with  Jason,  lie  picked  oat  a  fit  opportmiify 
altorwaids,  and  sailed  (a>  some  say)  wfth  eighteen  ships  against  Timy^ 
bul  ak  Homer  says,  wMt  sue  only  in  the  whole,  who  cntrodoces  Tle- 
polimtts  in  these  wotAs: 

But  Hetc'iilei  mj  fktbetg  as  it  Mud» 
Tte  Ihm  «troii|(  far  ikUnf  dfd  Exceed, 
Thttottly  i*ith  fit  liipi  tad  ikciidcr  ^nte, 
?off  LMinedoit't  ftones  nttk  bis  oomae ;: 
And  kImd  btritg*d  mmI  tocik  lh«  ctCj  Tioj, 
Aod  manj  of  her  people  did  destroys 

Hercules,  therefore,  when  he  arrived  in.  the  eouMry  of  Troas^ 
flsarcbed  straight  with  a  Yaliaat  number  of  men  to*  Troy,,  bot  left  06-* 
dens  the  admind,  the  son  of  Am[Aiaraas,  with  the  fleets  to  be  scady 
to  ysist  him  as  oceasion  served.  In  the  mean,  time  Lsomedon  beiny 
sioprised  by  the  suddea  advance  of  the  enemy,,  in  a  great  himymiaMl 
aa  many  forces  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  wonldadmil  hasl' to  do,* 
and  ted  them  against,  the  fleets  hoping,  by  bnroing  it,  tai  pal  a< 
^eedy  end  to  the  war»  Oicletts^  the  admiral  asct  the  enenqi^  mut 
was  UUed  at  the  fiiat  onset;  the  rest  being fiortxd  to.  iheis  siiqisySleoA 
oStasea. 

Loomedon  then  returned  and  fought  with  Beitalcs^  and  heaadi 
saost  of  his  men  were  cut  off.    Hereupon  Hercules  present^  taalP 
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1)m^  cilj  Iv  <^^V?n,  9lld  pqt  m^y  ^f  the  inhabitants  that  opposed  him 
IP  tbtf  Bviq^p  but  adv^iiced  Pripa  (far  his  justice)  to  bis  &thei> 
tbixiqfw  H»  wafi  the  only  sao  of  ]L«pineiioii  who  disapproTed  what  bis 
Mbff  di^  ^ai  advised  tbut  the  hoises  should  be  delivered  to  Hercylap 
Hoeordiog  to  the  oontract.  Hercules,  to  crown  Tebmon's  ?aloiur  widi 
Mfk  ||o^ouvable  reward^  gave  him  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  I^omedon^ 
to  m'fyi  for  he  was  the  irst  that  in  this  storm  made  his  way  into  the 
iiftyj  nt  the  very  strongest  part  of  the  castle  wall,  whera  Hercuki 
himself  made  the  assault. 

Affer  his  return  ioto  Peloponnesus  he  made  war  upon  Augeas^  f6t 
definudiog  him  of  bis  promised  reward ;  but  after  a  battle  foiigt|t  witb 
the  Eleaosy  without  efieetiog  any  thing  further  at  that  time^  be  mr 
tiime4  to  Olenus,  who  had  before  entertained  him  as  his  guest,  whose 
daughter  Hippotyte  was  at  that  time  just  married  to  Aiumus.  Hex^ 
eules  being  then  there,  killed  fSurytion  the  centaur,  for  ofierinig  vior 
IfUce  to  Hipfxilyte  at  the  lime  of  her  marriage* 

Being  returned  to  Tiryntbe,  Euryitheus  (moved  upon  some  suqpi» 
eion  of  treason  or  other)  banished  him,  with  his  mother  Alcmeu% 
fUUl  likewise  Epbicle  and  tolaus,  out  of  the  kingdom.  Being  thoe 
forced  away,  he  resided  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia;  where  he  heard  tha$ 
the  sacreds  (rf  Neptune,  in  a  solemn  procession,  were  sent  to  the 
Islmos  under  the  conduct  of  Eqrytus  tlie  son  of  Augeas:  wfaereupou 
be  basted  away,  and  set  upon  Eury tos  on  the  sudden  near  to  Cleoae, 
where  Hercules's  temple  now  stands,  and  killed  him.  Afterwards 
entering  the  country  of  Elis  with  a  potent  army,  he  killed  also  hi^g 
Augeas,  and  took  the  city  by  stormi  and  recalled.  Phyleus  into  his 
country,  and  gave  up  the  city,  together  with  the  kingdom,  into 
bis  bands.  For  he  was  banished  by  bis  father,  for  ordering  the 
leward  to  be  giveki  to  Hercules,  being  chosen  an  arbitrator  betweea 
them. 

Afterwards  it  happened  that  Tjrndarus  was  faanished  from  Sparta 
by  Hippocoon,  whose  sons  likewise,  being  twenty  in  number,  bad 
killed  Hyionus,  the  sou  of  Lycimnius,  Hercules's  ^cial  friend* 
Hercules  understanding  what  they  had  done,  made  war  upon  them, 
and  in  a  great  battle  routing  them,  slew  multitudes  of  them,  and  took 
Sparta  by  storm,  and  restored  Tyndarus,  the  father  of  the  Dioscuri^j 
to  the  kingdom  upon  this  condition,  that  (inasmuch  as  he  had  gained 
it  by  conquest)  he  should  keep  it,  and  hereafter  deliver  it  up  entire 
to  his  posterity.  In  this  battle  there  were  very  few  killed  on  Hereu* 
les's  »de,  amongst  whom  were  tliose  frmous  men  Iphiolus,  end  se« 
▼en teen  sons  of  Ceplieus,  for,  of  twenty,  three  only  escaped.  On  the 
•Cher  side,  ttere  fell  Hippoooon  himself,  with  ten  of  b^  saw,  and  f^ 
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'great  number  of  the  Sputans.  After  this  batifey  he  retimed  in*- 
ti>  Arcadia^  and  resorted  to  king'Aleus^  whose  daughter  Auge  by 
stealth  he  lay  with,  and  got  with  ehild,  and  then  went  to  Stjmipfalin. 
jI^s  being  ignomnt  of  what  was  done,  afterwards  dBseoirered  tlie 
Mrtt^  by  the  swelling  of  his  danghter^s  belly,  andthertapon  'luked 
{mt  who  was  the  father;  who  answered,  she  was  forced  by  Her* 
ctdes.  Her  father  not  ginng  any  credit  to  what  she  sldd,  de» 
lifered  her  to  a  Nauplian  whom  he  confided  in,  and  CHrdered  him  im 
drown  her.  ' 

*'  Auge  being  carried  away  for  Nanplia*,  in  her  voyage  fell  in  la- 
tmnr  near  the  monntain  Parthenius,  and  turned  aside  into  a  wood 
near  adjoining,  under  colour  of  discharging  the  necessities  of  nature*, 
'and  there  was  deliTered  of  a  son,  which  she  left  hid  among  the 
shrubs ;  then  she  went  away  with  the  Nauplian,  and  came  at  length 
to  Nauplia,  a  port  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  so  was  unexpectedly 
presenred:  for  the  Nauplian  was  not  willing  to  drown  her,  as  the 
Icing  had  commanded,  but  gave  her  to  certain  strangers  of  Caria,  who 
were  then  setting  sail  for  Asia,  who  took  her  away,  and  sold  her  t« 
Teiithras,  king  of  Mysia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  child  that  was  left 
in  Mount  Parthenius  was  found  sucking  a  hind,  by  some  shep* 
herds  belonging  to  king  Ck>ry thus,  who  brought  it  to  thehr  masters 
Corythus  willingly  reeeired  it,  and  educated  and  brought  it  up  as  hit 
own  son,  and  named  him  Telephus,  from  the  hindf  that  suckled  him. 
When  he  was  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  he  went  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  to  inquire  who  was  his  mother,  where  he  was  answered,  that 
he  must  repair  toTeuthras,  king  of  Mysia:  having  found  out  his  mo- 
ther, and  it  being  now  known  who  was  his  father,  he  was  in  high  es- 
teem  and  reputation,  so  thatTeuthras,  who  had  no  heir  male,  married 
him  to  his  daughter  Agriope,  aud  adopted  him  his  heir  and  snccessiv 
to  the  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  Hercules,  the  fifth  year  after  his  banbhment  into 
Pheneus,  being  exceedingly  grieved  for  the  deaths  of  Hyionus  the  so» 
of  Lycimnius,  and  of  his  brother  Iphiclus,  wholly  abandoned  Arcadia 
and  Peloponnesus,  and  being  accompanied  with  multitudes  of  tha 
Arcadians,  went  to  Calydon,  a  city  of  iEtolia.  And  having  now  liei* 
ther  wife  nOr  lawful  issue,  he  married  Deianira,  the  daughter  of  €£• 
neus,  Mieleager  being  then  dead. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  small  digression,  and  de^ 
clttre  what  happened  to  Meleagen 

'  GEneus,  upon  a  great  plenty  of  corn,  in  gratitude  sacrificed  to  all 
the  gods,  but  only  Diana:  at  which  the  goddess  being  enraged,  sent 
among  them  that  to  femedand  mighty  Calydonian  boar,  which  wasted 

*  Miopbaliif  »  city  in  Afgot.  t  Elaphos  i»  a  hind  in  Greek. 
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and  spoiUd  all  the  neighbouring  region,  and  killed  and  destroyed 
tUctst  of  their  cattle.    -Meleager,  the  son  of  CEtieus,  being  tlien  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  and  full  strength,  and  not  inferior  to  any  for  va- 
lour, associated  himself  with  many  other  gallants  to  l.unt  tliis  boar. 
He  being  the  first  that  wounded  the  beast  with  his  dart,  by  the  gene- 
ral Consent  of  all  carried  away  the  spoil  and  honour  of  the  da\,  which 
was  the  boar's  skin.     Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Echeneus,  was  one  of 
his  associates  in  this  hunting;  and  therefore  Mtleager  (being  much 
IQ  love  with  her)  presented  her  with  the  skin,  attributing  to  her  tlie 
glory  of  the  action.     But  the  sons  ofThestius,  his  ft  11uw>  hunters, 
took  it  most  heinously  that  a  stranger  should  be  preferred  to  them, 
and  no  regard  be  had  to  the  nearness  of  kindred  that  was  between 
them  and  M eleager.     To  defeat  her,  therefore,  of  Meleager's  gift, 
they  lay  tn  wait  for  her,  and  fell  upon  her  in  her  return  to  Arcadia, 
and  took  away  the  skin  by  force.   But  Meleager  (for  the  love  he  bore 
to  Atalanta)  being  much  troubled  at  the  affront  and  disgrace  offered 
her,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  her  cause,  and  at  first  advised  the 
aggressors  to  restore  what  they  had  violently  taken  away.     But  when 
be  ik>uld  not  prevail,  he  slew  them.     They  were  the  brothers  of  Al- 
thea^  his  mother,  who  so  immoderately  grieved  for  their  deaths,  that 
she  poured  out  most  heavy  curses  against  her  son,  and  wished  the 
gods  would  cut  him  off,  who  heard  her  prayer,  and  killed  him.    Some 
there  be  that  feign  that  when  Meleager  was  born,  the  destinies  ap* 
peared  to  Althea  in  her  dream,  and  foretold  that  Meleager  her  soft 
should  die  when  a  brand  that  was  then  in  the  fire  should  be  con* 
sumed.     His  mother  thereupon,  conceiving  the  life  of  her  son  de- 
pended upon  the  preservation  of  the  firebrand,  laid  it  up  very  care- 
fully: but  being  incensed  at  the  death  of  her  brothers,  ^he  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  so  hastened  her  son's  deathr    But  afterwards  re* 
penting,  and  grievously  afilicted  for  what  she  had  done,  she  hanged 
herself*.     In  the  mean  time  Hipponous  in  Olenumf,  being  incensed 
at  his  daughter  Peribcea,  because  she  said  she  was  with  child  by  Mars^ 
sent  her  to  OEneus  in  iBtolia,  and  desired  him  that  he  would  lonb<* 
with  put  her  to  death:  but  he  having  lately  lost  both  his  son  and  his 
wife, would  not  kill  the  lady,  but  ipanied  her,  and  begat  of  herTydeos* 
But  let  this  suffice  concerning  Meleager,  Althea,  and  (Eneus. 

Hercules,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Calydoniaiis,  diverted  the  river 
AchelousI  into  another  channel,  which  he  cut  for  it,  and  by  that 
means  watered  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  made  it  exceediuRly 

*  Oirtd  Mjrt  ftlie  stabbed  herself.  t  Olenum,  a  city  in  Acbaia. 

%  Vide  Of  id.    VideStrabo.     Ii  had  two  mouths  reprrscoting  two  bornt,  Oim  of  which 
was  damincd  up  by  Hercules:  the  sueam  roars  like  a  wild  bull« 
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froilfol,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poetical  fables,  that  Hercotcs 
fought  with  Achelous*,  transformed  into  the  shape  of  a  boll,  and  in 
the  conflict  cut  off  one  of  his  horns,  and  gare  it  to  the  .£lolians: 
this  they  call  Amahhaea's  Horn,  in  which  (the  poets  feign)  grow  all 
manner  of  summer  fruits,  as  grapes,  apples,  and  such  like.  By  die 
horn  they  darkly  signify  tlie  new  course  of  the  rirer  AchekHM^ 
bending  like  a  horn  tliroiigli  the  other  channel :  by  the  apples,  pome- 
gratiates,  and  grapes,  tliey  denote  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soH  wa- 
tered by  the  rirer,  and  the  plenty  of  fruitful  plants.  By  terming 
it  Amalihaea'st  Horn,  they  signified  the  strength  of  him  that  cut  the 
ditch. 

Afterwards  Hercules  assbted  the  Calydonians  in  the  war  against 
the  Thcsproti,  and  took  the  city  Ephyra  by  storm,  and  slew  their 
king  Philseus;  and,  lying  with  his  daughter,  who  was  his  prisoner, 
on  her  he  begat  TIepolemus.  The  third  year  after  his  marriage  to 
Dejanira,  Eurynomus,  the  son  of  Architelus,  (then  a  young  boy) 
•erring  CEcieus  at  table,  Hercules,  for  some  small  mistake  io  his  at- 
tendance, gave  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear,  (that,  much  against  his 
will)  he  killed  the  poor  boy;  for  which  misfortune  he  was  so  griered, 
that,  with  hb  wife  Dejanira,  and  Hyllus  his  son  by  her,  who  was 
then  a  young  child,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  out  of  Calydonia. 
In  hb  journey,  when  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Evenus,  he 
found  Nessus  the  centaur,  who  carried  people  over  the  ford  for  hire. 
Dejanira  being  the  first  that  he  carried  over,  the  centaur  fell  in  love 
with  her  for  her  beauty,  and  attempted  to  ravish  her;  whereupon  she 
cried  out  for  help  to  her  husband,  who  presently  shot  him  through 
the  body  with  an  arrow.  The  centaur,  through  the  grievousness  of 
his  wound,  dying  in  the  very  act  of  his  rape,  had  only  time  to  tell 
her,  that,  for  the  great  love  he  bore  her,  he  would  teach  her  a  recipe 
for  the  procuring  of  love  by  force,  whereof  Hercules  should  never 
after  be  familiar  with  any  other  woman  besides  herself,  andthat  was, 
that  she  shouM  anoint  Hercules 's  under  garment  with  the  blood  that 
issued  from  his  wound,  mixed  together  with  oil  and  some  of  his  seed 
th&t  fell  from  him;  and  having  thus  said,  he  immediately  breathed 
out  his  last. 

Dejanira  observed  what  directions  he  had  given  her,  and,  mixing 
the  seed  of  Nessus  with  his  blood  which  dropped  from  the  arrow,  kept 
it  privately  in  a  little  box  for  Hercules.     Hercules  having  passed  the 

*  The  son  of  Occanut  and  Terra,  foaght  with  Hercules  for  Dejanira,  the  daaghter 
of  CKncut.  and*  llndiug  himself  too  weak,  transformed  himself  iuto  a  bull.  Vide  Ovi4 
Aiid  Strabo. 

t  Amalacistia  lignifies  bftrdncM  ia  Greek.    ,  » 
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river,  went  to  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  and  dwelt  with  him  as  a 
stranger,  ever  accompaDied  with  the  Arcadians  as  his  fellow^soldiers 
and  associates. 

After  these  things,  Philas,  king  of  the  Dryopi,  being  accused  for 
some  act  of  impiety  against  the  temple  of  Delphos,  Hercules,  with 
tiie  assistance  of  the  Melienses,  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  both 
killed  him,  and  cast  the  Dryopi  out  of  their  antient  habitations,  and 
gave  their  country  to  the  Melienses.  On  his  captive,  the  daughter 
of  Philas,  he  begat  Antiochus.  Besides  Hyllus  he  had  afterwards 
other  children  by  Dejanira,  Gryneus  or  Gleneus,  and  Hodites.  Some 
of  the  Dryopi  that  were  driven  out  of  their  country  passed  over  to 
£uboea,  and  there  built  the  city  Carystus:  others  of  them  sailed  into 
the  island  Cyprus,  and  gained  new  seats,  and  became  one  people 
with  the  inhabitants;  the  rest  fled  to  Eurystheus,  who  (in  hatred  to 
Hercules)  received  them  into  his  protection,  and  they,  with  his  as- 
sistance, built  three  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Asine,  Hermione,  and 
Eione. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Dryopi,  a  war  broke  forth  between  the 
Dorians  (who  inhabited  Hestiates,  in  the  region  of  i£gimius)  and 
the  Lapithse,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Olympus,  whose  king  was  Co« 
ronus,  the  son  of  Phoroneus. 

But  the  Lapithse  being  much  stronger  than  the  other,  the  Dorians 
craved  tht^  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of 
the  kingdom;  upon  which  terms  they  prevailed  with  him  to  joia 
with  them  as  their  confederate.  With  their  joint  forces,  therefore^, 
they  set  upon  the  enemy^  and  Hercules,  by  the  valour  of  the  Area** 
dians,  (whom  he  ever  had  with  him  as  his  assistants)  routed  them, 
and  slew  the  king  himself,  and,  cutting  o(F  multitudes  of  the  enemy^ 
forced  the  Lapithse  out  of  the  territory  which  they  contested  for. 

This  being  thus  effected,  he  gave  up  the  third  part  of  the  country 
promised  him  to  y£gimius,  to  be  kept  by  him  in  trust,  in  order  to  be 
restored  to  Hercules *s  posterity.  In  his  return  to  Traehinia,  he 
killed  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Mars,  who  challenged  him  to  a  vluel.  And 
as  he  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Pelasgi,  from  Itonus,  he  met 
with  king  Hormenius,  and  demanded  his  daughter  Astydamia  in 
marriage;  but  because  Dejanira  was  his  lawful  wife  before,  he  re- 
fused to  give  his  consent.  Upon  which  he  made  war  upon  him,  and 
both  took  the  city,  and  killed  the  king;  and  so,  possessing  himself 
pf  Astydamia  by. force  of  arms,  begat  of  her  Ctesippus.  Afterwards 
he  made  a  second  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Eurytus,  for  de* 
iiying  to  give  him  lole  in  marriage:  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Arca- 
dians, took  the  city,  and  slew  Toxios,  Molion,  and  Pytius,  the  sons 
of  £urytus;    and>  carrying  away  XiAt^  made  to  tt^  procnoatory 
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CenflBus  in  Etiboea,  where  he  appointed  a  solemn  sacrifice)  and -aeot 
Licltfis  his  servant  to  Trachina,  to  his  wife  Dejaoira,  with  orders 
for  iier  to  send  him  hi»  coat  and  shirt  he  used  to  wear  when  he 
saerificed  to  the  gods.  Dejanira  (being  informed  by  Lichas  of  her 
husband \s  iove  to  lole,  and  how  he  had  a  greater  love  and  kindnest 
for  her  thai*  herself)  anohited  the  coat  and  siurt  with  the  destructive 
receipt  given  her  by  the  centaur,  which  Lichas  (ignorant  of  the  mat* 
ter)  carried  to  ihc  sacrifice.  But  as  soon  as  Hercules  put  on  the 
garment,  tiie  int'eciion  and  venom  of  the  receipt  began  by  little aud 
little  to  work,  which  put  him  at  last  upon  the  rack  in  most  misera* 
ble  torment.  For  the  poison  of  the  arrow  like  a  slinging  viper  over- 
spread the  garment,  and  by  its.  scorching  heat  even  eat  up  the  flesh 
•f  his  whole  body.  Hercules  being  ihns  intolerably  tormented  forth- 
with killed  his  servant  Lichas;  and  then  dismissed  his  army)  and 
returned  to  Trachinia.  But  his  torment  more  and  more  increasing, 
he  sent  Lioymnion  and  lolus  to  Delphos  to  inquire  of  Apollo  how  he 
might  be  cured.  Dejanira,  amazed  at  the  extremity  of  her  htisband's 
misery,  and  conscious  uf  what  she  had  done,  hanged  herself.     The 

answer  oi  the  oracle  was ^That  with  a  warlike  train  they  should  carry 

Hercules  away  to  CE^a,  and  there  raise  up  for  him  a  large  pile  of 
wood,  and  Juj^iter  would  take  great  care  of  the  rest.  lolus  here- 
upon, and  those  witii  him,  performed  what  was  commanded, suspect- 
ing what  the  issue  was  like  to  be.  Hereupon  Hercules  (despairing 
of  his  recovery)  mounted  the  pile,  and  earnestly  desired  those  pre- 
sent to  set  it  on  fire.  When  none  would  do  it,  at  length  Philoctetes 
observed  his  order,  and  put  fire  under  the  pile;  and  for  a  reward 
Hercules  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows;  hereupon  the  pile  was  pre- 
sently on  a  flame,  not  only  by  the  fire  but  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning from  heaven, and  all  was  in  an  instant  reduced  to  ashes.  lolus 
afterwards  seeking  for  his  bones,  could  find  none  at  all;  whence  a- 
rose  an  opinion  that  Hercules  (as  the  oracle  had  foretold)  was  trans- 
lated from  men  to  the  gods.  lolus  and  the  rest  having  therefore 
sacrificed  to  him  as  a  demi-god,  and  raised  up  a  great  monument  in 
remembrance  of  him,  returned  to  Trachinia.  Afterwards  Menoetius, 
the  son  of  Actor,  Hercules's  special  friend,  instituted  that  in  Opun* 
tis  there  should  be  offered  up  to  him  every  year  as  to  a  demi-god,  a 
bull,  a  boar,  and  a  goat.  Tlie  Tbcbans  did  the  same;  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  first  that  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god,  and  their 
pious  example  first  induced  ail  the  Grecians,  and  afterwards  all  other 
nations  as  such  to  worship  him. 

To  what  we  have  said,  we  must  further  add  this,  that  after  his 
tianslation  to  the  gods,  Jupiter  persuaded  Juno  to  adopt  Hercules 
^  ber  aon  \  and  ever  after  she  bore  towards  bim  a  motherly  aflfeetioD. 
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And  they  repeat  that  this  adoption  was  brought  about  in  this  niaDDer««» 
Juno  being  gone  to  bed,  and  Hercules  laid  close  to  her  body^  ^e 
dropped  hioi  down  from  under  her  clothes,  to  the  ground;  which 
rite  and  ceremony  the  barbarians  use  in  adopting  of  a  son,  to  thk 
day.  They  feign  that  afterwards  Juno  married  him  to  Hebe*;  and 
in  the  story  of  the  dead,  the  poet  thus  introduces  his  ghost.^ 

Among  the  godi  he  feasts  with  hymni. 
And  in  fair  Hebe  jojfs  and  sings. 

But  they  report  that  when  Jupiter  would  have  him  to  be  one  of 
the  twelve  godsf,  Hercules  refused  that  honour;  for  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  taken  into  the  number,  unless  one  of  the 
twelve  were  rejected,  and  it  was  an  unseemly  thing  to  accept  such  an 
honour  with  the  disgrace  of  another  god. 

Although  we  have  been  long  in  our  relation  concerning  Her- 
eules,  yet,  to  make  amends,  we  Imve  not  yet  omitted  any  thing 
material  that  is  reported  of  him.  And  now  it  is  time  that  we  treat 
of  the  Argonauts^  for  Hercules  went  with  them  in  that  expedition. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  jirgonauiSj  Medea,  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  How  the 
Arg<mauts  gained  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  pranks  of  Medeeu 
The  acts  of  Jason.  The  cruelty  of  Pelias  towards  %/ason*s 
kindred;  how  he  was  killed  by  his  otvn  daughters,  through 
Medea's  charms.  Medea  bums  the  king  of  Corinth's  palace^ 
and  him  in  it.  The  miserable  end  of  t/ason»  Of  the  HeracUdae^ 
and  their  return  to  Peloponnesus.  ^ 

JASON  (they  say)  was  son  of  iGson,  and  nephew  to  Pelias,  king  of 
Thessaly ;  and  being  a  man  of  strong  body,  and  of  a  high  spirit,  far 
above  any  of  his  age,  was  ambitious  to  perform  some  memorable  and 

*  Th«  goddess  of  y^oth,  daaghter  of  Juno,  and  enp-bearer  to  Japiter.  At  a  feait 
her  foot  slipped,  and  she  shewed  all,  and  was  displaced,  and  Gaojiaed*  pot  in  ber fooa. 
ScrvMis.    She  restored  loiaus  to  bis  youtb.-^See  Otid,  9,  MeC 

"f  Amongst  the  heathen  there  were  twelve  chief  gods.  Ovid  calls  them  Dcm  NohUtii 
Thej  enjo/ed  heaven  bjf  natural  n^htj  Juno^  Vesta^  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana*  Veiui«, 
Mars,  Mcrcarj,  Jove,  Neptooe,  Vulcan,  Apollo**  Ooodw.  Aaiiq.  S$,  lib.  2# 
•cct.  1. 
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remarkable  action  \  for  knowing  that  Perseus  his  ancestor,  and  some 
others,  (by  their  expeditious  and  admirable  achievements  in  foreign 
countries),  had  purchased  eternal  honour  and  renown,  he  resolved  to 
imitate  them  in  the  like  heroic  undertakings :  acquainting,  therefore, 
the  king  his  uncle  with  his  purpose,  he  easily  obtained  his  consent, 
not  that  Pelias  thereby  aimed  at  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  young 
man,  but  that  he  hoped  (among  so  many  hazards  and  difficulties)  he 
would  be  cut  off;  for  having  no  issue  male,  he  was  afraid  lest  his 
brother,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  would  some  time  or  other 
invade  his  kingdom.  But  he  concealed  his  suspicion  in  the  mean 
time,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  with  provisions  for  his  voyage, 
encouraging  him  to  undertake  the  adventure,  in  sailing  to  Colchis  to 
bring  away  the  ram*s  golden  fleece,  so  much  famed  and  spoken  of  all 
the  world  over. 

Pontus  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people, 
that  were  infamous  for  murdering  all  strangers  that  came  amongst 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  called  Axenus^:  however,  Jason  being  aoi* 
bitious  of  glory,  though  he  was  something  concerned  at  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking,  yet  when  he  considered  it  was  not  altogether 
impossible  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  more  hazardous  it  was 
the  greater  his  honour  and  glory  would  be,  he  furnished  himself  with 
all  things  necessary  for  his  expedition. 

And  in  the  first  place  he  built  a  ship  at  the  mountain  Pelion,  much 
larger  in  every  respect  than  was  usual  in  those  times;  for  then  they 
used  to  sail  only  in  boats  and  little  skifls.  Every  one,  therefore,  at 
the  sight  of  the  vessel,  was  amazed,  and  the  Intended  design  and  the 
building  of  this  ship,  was  noised  over  all  Greece,  so  that  many  of  the 
noble  and  brisk  youths  were  eager  to  join  and  go  away  with  Jason  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  honour  in  this  expedition. 

Jason  now  launching  forth  his  ship,  completely  furnished  with  all 
things  necessarv,  roade  choice  of  four-and-fifty  of  ^he  greatest 
persons  of  quaffly  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  desirous  to 
go  along  with  him :  amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  were  Castor 
and  PolluX)  Hercules  and  Telamon,  Orpheus  and  Atalanta  the 
daughter  of  Schceneus,  the  sons  of  Thespius,  and  Jason  himself  the 
head  and  captain  of  the  expedition  to  Colchis ;  he  called  the  ship 
Argo,  before  he  took  her  from  the  builder,  whose  name  was  Argus, 
(as  some  fabulous  writers  report),  who  (they  say)  embarked  with 
them  to  repair  the  ship,  as  occasion  might  require:  but  others  say  it 
was  so  called  from  its  swift  sailing,  for  that  Argon  among  the  antient 
Greeks  signified  swift.  Being  all  on  board,  they  unanimously  chose 
Uercules,  for  his  extraoiidinary  valour,  to  be  their  general.    Aftgr 

*  loLospitable. 


• 
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they  had  set  sail  from  lolclios,  and  passed  by  Athos  and  Samothrace, 
they  were  by  a  tempest  cast  upon  Sigeum,  a  promontory  of  Troas: 
tvhere  landing,  they  found  a  young  virgin  tied  near  to  the  sea-shore, 
for  this  reason  as  is  said.^ 

The  report  was,  that  Neptune  being  displeased  with  Laomedon 
the  king,  concerning  the  fabulously  famed  building  of  the  walls  of 
Troy,  sent  a  rast  monster  out  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  which  de- 
voured all  that  came  upon  the  shore,  and  the  husbandmen  that  tilled 
the  ground  upon  the  sea-coast;  and  that  this  sea-god  destroyed  the 
people  by  a  plague,  and  blasted  all  the  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
whole  country  being  in  this  miserable  condition,  the  people  met  in 
a  general  assembly,  and  consulted  together  what  course  was  to  be 
taken  for  the  redress  of  their  deplorable  condition.  Hereupon  it  is 
nud  that  the  king  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  wliat  was 

to  be  done  in  this  matter:  who  received  this  answer ^That Neptune 

was  angry,  and  would  be  then  appeased,  when  one  of  the  Trojan's 
children  upon  whom  the  lot  should  fall,  should  be  ofiercd  up  to  be 
devoured  by  the  sea-monster.  Hereupon,  they  say,  that  a  general 
lot  was  cast,  and  that  it  fell  upon  the  king's  daughter,  called  He- 
fione;  whereupon  Laomedon  was  forced  to  deliver  up  his  daughter, 
and  left  her  bound  in  chains  upon  the  shore:  and  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened at  that  very  time,  that  Hercules  landed  with  the  rest  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  being  informed  by  the  lady  of  her  misfortune,  he 
bfoke  off  her  fetters,  and  brought  her  into  xht  city,  promisiug  he 
would  kill  the  monster.  Laomedon  hereupon  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
and  promised  to  bestow  upon  him  as  a  reward,  some  horses  he  had, 
that  were  unconquerable.  They  say  this  monster  was  killed  accord- 
ingly by  Hercules,  and  that  firee  liberty  was  given  the  lady  either  to 
go  along  with  her  deliverer,  or  stay  at  home  with  her  parents;  the 
kdy,  it  is  said,  chose  to  go  along  with  the  stranger,  not  only  as  be- 
ing mora  affected  with  the  deliverance,  than  the  society  of  her 
parents  and  kindred,  but  fearing  lest  (if  another  monster  should 
appear)  she  should  be  again  exposed  by  the  people  to  the  same  ca- 


Hercules,  therefore,  receiving  honourable  rewards  suitable  to  so 
welcome  a  guest,  left  Hesione  and  the  horses  in  trust  with  Laome- 
don, to  be  restored  to  him  after  his  return  from  Colchis.  Then  he 
proceeded  on  his  vojfage  with  the  Argonauts :  and  presently  after 
they  were  overtaken  with  another  violent  storm,  insomuch  as  they 
despaired  of  their  lives;  Orpheus  only,  they  say,  of  all  his  companions 
!•  the  expedition, (being  a  religious  man),  sacrificed  and  prayed  to  the 
gods  of  Samothracia  for  their  preservation :  whereupon  on  a  sudden 
there  was  a  calmi  and  two  stars  fell  down  u[X)n  the  heads  of  Castor 
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and  Pollux y  to  the  gn^eat  amazement  of  the  bthddefB;  uA  m  ail 
coucludedy  that  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  they  were  aow  out 
of  danger.  Hence  it  has  been  a  custom  ever  sineei  ihiC  wbeo  aajr 
are  in  a  storm  at  sea,  they  call  upon  the  gods  of  Samolbmciay  and 
when  any  stars  appear,  they  are  looked  upon  then  to  be  Caalor  lUid 
Pollux,  that  appear  for  their  deliverance. 

When  the  storm  was  over,  the  noble  adventurers  laiided  io  t  pio- 
vinoe  of  Thrace,  of  which  Phiueus  was  king;  where  met  tbeoi  tmf 
young  men,  who  for  the  punishment  of  their  offences^  were  driven 
out  of  the  territories,  and  grievously  whipped  all  along  at  tbey  came. 
They  proved  to  be  the  sons  of  Phineus,  by  Cleopatra  the  daughter 
of  Boreas,  and  Orithyia  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  But,  through 
the  malice  of  their  stepmother,  (by  false  accusations),  their  father  was 
wrought  upon  to  deal  thus  severely  and  unjustly  with  them;  for  Pbi;* 
neus  having  married  (besides  his  former  wife)  Idea  the  daughter  of 
Durdanus  king  of  Scythia,  was  so  enslaved  by  an  inordinate  afiectioa 
to  her,  that  he  humoured  her  io  every  thing  that  she  required;  and 
therefore  at  that  time  he  gave  credit  to  her  accusation,  that  those  two 
young  men  (to  please  their  own  mother,  and  in  contempt  of  her) 
attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  her. 

Hercules,  with  the  rest,  fortunately  landing  at  that  very  time,  thty 
say  the  young  men  called  out  to  those  noble  heroes,  and  implored 
them  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  gods,  to  rescue  them  out  of  thoae 
miserable  circumstances,  declaring  the  cause  why  their  father  was  so 
enraged  against  them.  But  Phineus  meeting  the  strangers,  in  a 
rage  charged  them  not  to  meddle  in  other  people's  concerns;  for  they 
might  be  assured,  that  no  father  would  willingly  so  punish  his  own 
sons,  unless  the  greatness  of  their  faults  had  overcome  all  natural 
afiection. 

But  it  happened,  that  at  that  time,  the  Boreades,the  brother  of 
Cleopatra,  wer^  companions  with  Hercules  in  this  expedition.  Thestf 
therefore  were  the  first  that  (by  reason  of  their  near  relation)  by  fore9 
of  arms  relieved  the  young  men,  and  breaking  in  pieces  their  chains^ 
killed  as  many  of  the  barbarians  as  opposed  them.  But  when  Phi^ 
neus  himself  with  a  multitude  of  Thracianscame  flocking  in,  march- 
ed up  to  decide  the  matter  by  a  battle,  it  is  said,  that  then  Hercu- 
les stoutly  laid  about  him,  and  slew  both  Phineus,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  other  Thracians.  Then  seizing  upon  the  king's  city  and 
palace,  he  set  Cleo|)atra  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  her  sons  tbeii 
fisther's  kingdom ;  who  resolving  to  be  revenged  upon  their  step* 
mother,  he  persuaded  them  to  forbear  doing  any  such  tiling,  bul 
rather  to  send  messengers  intoScjrthia  to  her  lather,  to  let  him  kooiff 
that  they  left  her  wholly  to  his  discretion,  to  be  punished  for  ber  of-* 
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fracM.  AVhich  bein^  dode  accordingly,  the  Scythian  put  his  daugh- 
ttr  to  death;  and  the oons  of  Cleopatra  were  highly  commended  by 
the  Thracians  M  their  mildness  and  equity.  But  I  am  not  igtiorant 
horn  some  of  the  fabulous  authors  relate^  that  Phiueus  put  out  his 
two  sons  eyes^  and  that  in  retaliation^when  he  was  old,  Boreas  served 
him  the  same  sauce :  and  they  report  likewise,  that  Hercules  gtnDg 
out  of  the  ship  to  get  a  little  fresh  water,  was  left  behind  by  the  Ar^ 
gonauts  in  Asia.  For  in  ancient  stories  no  historians  unaninnously 
agree  one  with  another;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  admired,  that 
in'giving  an  account  of  things  in  antient  times,  we  do  not  in  every 
thibg  agree  with  the  poets  and  other  writers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  two  sons  gave  up  the  kingdon  to  their  maft 
thtr  Cleopatra,  and  went  along  with  the  Argonauts  in  tlieir  expedi- 
tion; who  sailing  away  from  Thrace,  and  arriving  at  Pontus,  landed 
in  Taurica  Chersonesus,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  inhabitants:  for  it  was  a  custom  amongst  those  Barbarians,  to 
sacrifice  all  strangers  that  arrived  there,  to  Diana  Taurica.  Amongst 
whom  it  b  said,  that  in  after-times,  Epliigenia,  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess,  practised  the  same  cruelty  upon  all  she  could  lay  hold  oU 

And  here,  in  regard  that  the  course  of  the  history  requires  it,  it  is  re- 
fidaite  we  should  give  an  account  of  the  causes  of  this  horrid  cruelty 
cjBecoted  ojk>n  strangers,  especially  this  digression  seeming  pertinent 
to  the  acts  of  the  Argonauts. 

They  say,  that  Sol  begat  two  sons,  MtXes  and  Perses,  and  that 
Smtts  was  king  of  Colchis,  and  the  other  of  Taurica,  and  that  lioth 
were  exceeding  cruel.  That  Hecate  was  the  daughter  of  Perses,  far 
BMore  fierce  and  cruel  than  her  father;  for  being  given  to  hunting  (if 
she  could  find  no  game)  she  would  sport  herself  with  casting  her 
darts  at  men  instead  of  beasts :  she  made  it  her  business  likewise  to 
eompound  deadly  poisons,  and  was  the  first  that  found  out  Aconi- 
tom*;  and  made  trial  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  every  composi* 
tioo,  by  mixing  them  with  the  food  given  to  strangers.  Being  thus 
fiowD  extraordinarily  skilful  in  this  devilish  art,  she  first  poisoned 
bcr  own  father,  and  so  usurped  the  crown. 

Then  she  built  Diana's  temple,  and  ordered  all  strangers  that  ar- 
rived there,  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  goddess;  so  that  her  cruelty  was 
Boised  abroad  in  every  place.  She  afterwards  married  ^tes,  and  by 
Um  liad  two  daughters,  Circe  and  Medea,  and  one  son  called  ^gta* 
leus.  Circe  likewise  being  much  addicted  to  the  compounding  of 
all  sorts  of  medicines,  found  out  the  wonderful  natures  and  efficacy 
of  divers  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs,  many  she  learnt'  of  her  mother 
Hoaate^  but  many  more  she  discovered  by  her  own  industry;  so  that 
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she  left  nothing  new  (for  any  that  came  after  her)  which  might  nnj 
ways  advance  that  art.  This  Circe  was  married  to  the  king  of  the 
Sarmatians,  whom  sOme  call  Scythians;  but  she  li!kewise  poisoned 
her  husband,  and  so  usurping  the  kingdom,  executed  manybutche** 
ties  and  cruelties  upon  the  subjects;  for  which  (as  some  writers  re- 
late) she  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  fled  to  the  ocean,  and 
poteessing  herself  of  a  certain  desert  island,  settled  there,  together 
with  the  women  her  companions.  But  as  other  historians  say,  leav« 
ing  Pontus,  she  settled  in  the  promontory  of  Italy,  now  called  frooEi 
ber  Circ9)ttni. 

They  report  likewise,  that  Medea  learned  the  same  art  from  her 
mother  and  sister;  but  she  plainly  made  use  of  it  for  contrary  ends 
and  purposes;  for  she  constantly  laid  out  herself  to  save  the  lives 
of  strangers  that  were  driven  thither,  sometimes  begging  the  lives  of 
such  as  were  condemned  by  her  father,  and  at  other  times  by  her 
subtle  contrivance  procuring  their  escape  out  of  prison. 

For  ^etes,  prompted  thereto  both  by  the  cruelty  of  his  own  na** 
ture,  and  likewise  incited  by  the  counsels  and  persuasions  of  He-* 
cate  his  wife,  observed  the  custom  of  murdering  strangers.  But 
Medea  every  day  more  and  more  opposed  her  parents  in  this  thing; 
.£etes  (upon  suspicion  of  treason)  committed  his  daughter  Medea 
to  prison,  whence,  notwithstanding,  she  escaped,  and  fleSta  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  seated  near  the  sea-shore;  about  wliich  same  time, 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  Taurica,  agd  arrived  in  the  niglit  at  Colchis, 
at  the  very  place  where  the  temple  stood;,  where  meeting  with  Medea 
wandering  upon  the  shore«  were  informed  by  her  of  the  cruel  custom 
of  murdering  strangers  in  those  parts;  whereupon  giving  the  virgin 
thanks  for  her  humanity  and  kindness,  they  told  her  of  their  de-» 
signs,  and  of  the  end  of  their  adventure;  and  she  on  the  other  hand 
informed  them  wbat  dangers  she  was  surrounded  with  from  her  fa- 
ther, by  reason  of  her  kindness^  and  compassion  to  strangers:  it  be* 
ing  therefore  evident  to  both  parties  what  was  then  fit  to  be  done^ 
Medea  on  her  part  promised  she  would  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power,  till  the^  had  accomplished  their  design;  and  Jason  pro« 
mised,  and  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  Medea  should  from 
that  time  forward  be  his  wife*  Hereupon  the  Argonauts  leaving  a 
party  to  guard  their  ships,  went  with  Medea  in  the  night  to  the  golden 
fleece:  of  which  we  mtist here  write  more  largely,  that  nothing  may 
be;  omited.that  is  pertinent  to  the  history. 

.  Tbey  say.  that  Phryxus  the  son  of  Athamas,  to  avoid  the  malice 
of  his  stepmother,  fled  out  of  Greece,  together  with  Helles  his  sister, 
aodJbeing/b>  ti)e  advice  and  direction  of  the  gods,  transported  out. 
of  £urope  into  Asia,  upon  the  back  of  a  golden-fleeced  ram,  it  hap* 
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pened  that  the  young  roaid  fell  oiF  into  Pontas,  wlii^ii  was  therefore 
from  thence  called  Hellespont:  but  Phryxus  landing  safe  in  Colchis^ 
by  the  command  of  the  oracle  sacrificed  the  ram^  and  hung-  up  its 
skin  in  the  temple  of  Mars. 

Afterwards  the  king  was  told  by  the  oracle^  that  he  should  die 
when  some  sea-faring  men  came  thither,  and  carried  away  the  goldeo* 
fleecc4  And  this  was  the  cause  (besides  the  cruelty  of  his  nature) 
that  moved  this  vile  man  to  sacrifice  strangers,  that  (this  horrid  cr^^ 
elty  being  noised  abroad  in  all  parts)  no  stranger  might  dare  to  set 
footing  in  his  country.  He  built  a  wall  likewise  round  the  temple^ 
and  placed  a  strong  guard  of  Taurican  soldiers  to  keep  it,  which  has 
afforded  matter  for  prodigious  stories  among  the  Grecians;  as  how 
that  bulls  which  breathed  out  fire  at  their  nostrils  guarded  the  temple, 
and  tliat  a  dragon  kept  the  fleece.  For  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  Taurus*,  it  was  strained  to  signify  the  fierceness  and  vio- 
lence of  bulls;  and  the  cruel  murdering  of  strangers,  gave  rise  tdthe 
fiction  of  the  bulls  breathing  out  fire.  Upon  the  same  account 
the  poets  have  given  the  name  of  a  most  terrible  and  monstrous  beastj 
placed  as  a  ^uard  for  security  of  the  temple. 

And  much  like  to  this  story,  is  what  they  say  concerning  Phryxus; 
for  they  say  that  he  sailed  in  a  ship,  upon  whose  fore«deck  was  carv'- 
ed  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  that  Helle  by  leaning  too  much  forward 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship  to  voinit,  fell  over-board  into  the  sea. 

Others  say,  that  about  the  time  that  Phryxus  with  his  school* 
master  was  taken  by  .i£etes,  the  Scythian  king,  the  father-in-law  of 
%£etes,  came  to  Colchis,  and.  fell  in  loHre  with  the  boy,  and  upon 
that  account  he  was  bestowed  by  i£etes  upon  the  Scytliian,  who 
loved  him  as  hid  own  ehild,  and  adopted  him  as  his  heir  and  succes- 
sor to  the  kingdom.  But  that  the  school-master  whose  name  was 
Critirf,  was  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  bis  skin,  according  to  the 
custom,  was  fa^stened  to  the  walls  of  the  temple. 

Afterwards  .£etes  being  foretold  by  the  oracle  that  he  sliould  die 
when  strangers  carried  away  the  ram'sskin,  it  is  said  tliat  he  gilt  it 
with  gold,  that  tlie  splendour  thereof  should  cause  the  soldiers  who 
were  set  to  guard  it,  to  be  more  careful  and  diligent  in  their  watch. 
But  .we  leave  every  one  to  judge  of  tliese  things  as  he  thinks  fit. 

However  it  was,  Medea  conducted  the  Argonauts  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  which  was  not  above  seventy  furlpnga  distant  from  the  city 
Sybaris,  dignified  with  the  palace  royal  of  the  kings  of  Colpbia* 
Medea  therefore  coming  in  the  night  to  tt)^  temple  gates,  vrhicb 
were  fast  shut  up,  spoke  to  the  guards  in  tlie  language  of 

•  Which  sigiiifiet  in  Latin  a  h\M,  tnd  it  like  ia  i^iwd  to 
t  Cri\th  signifies  «  nn  ia  Q,ttfk^ 
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whereupon  knowbg  her  to  be  the  king's  daughter,  they  forthwitlp 
opened  the  gates;  upon  whtch^  the  Argonauts  rushed  in  with  their 
dtawn«word$,  and  killed  many  of  the  barbarians,  and  drove  the  rest 
(terrified  with  the  sudden  surprise)  out  of  the  temple;  and  thea 
pluekingdown  the  fieece,  they  hlistened  back  to  their  sliip  with  all 

While  these  things  were  performing,  Medea  was  as  diligent  on  her 
part,  and  poisoned  the  ever-wakeful  dragon,  which  wound  himself 
nbout  the  fleece  in  the  temple;  and  then  she  went  on  ship- board 
with  Jason.  The  Taurtcans  that  fled,  informed  the  king  of  what 
was  done,  who  forthwith  pursuing  the  Greeks  with  his  soldiers  which 
svere  ready  at  hand,  overtook  them  at  the  sea-side,  and  falling  upon 
them  on  the  sudden,  slew  Iphitus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  brother  of 
Eurystheus,  who  imposed  upon  Hercules  so  many  labours.  Biitwhe^ 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  (who  were  before  dispersed)  fell  on  in  a  great 
body  upon  them,  the  barbarians  were  most  of  them  killed  by  Me- 
leager,  amongst  whom  was  the  king  himself.  The  Grecians  here- 
upon being  fired  with  this  success,  pressed  more  resolutely  upont&e 
Colchians,  and  at  length  put  them  to  flight,  and  slew  the  greatest 
part  of  them  in  the  pursuit.  Of  the  Argonauts,  were  wounded  in 
this  encounter,  Jason,  Laertes,  Atalanta,  and  the  Thespiades,  but 
they  were  cured  within  a  few  days,  by  applications,  as  is  aaid,  made 
up  of  herbs  and  roots  by  Medea.  Then  furnishing  themselves  with 
provision,  they  set  sail,  in  order  to  return.  But  being  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Pontic  sea,  they  were  overtaken  with  a  sudden  tempest,  to  the 
great  hazard  4>f  their  lives.  But  Orpheus  addressing  himself  to  the  gods 
of  Samothracia  as  before,  the  winds  presently  ceased,  and  Glaucus 
the  sea-god  presently  appeared  near  to  the  ship,  and  swam  along 
by  the  ship's  side  for  two  days  and  nights  together,  and  forietold 
to  Hercules  his  labours  and  future  immortality.  He  told  likewise 
the  Tyndarides^,that  they  should  be  called  Dioscurif,  and  should  be 
adoredand  reverenced  by  all  men  as  gods.  Then  he  called  the  Argonauts 
every  one  by  their  names,  and  told  them,  that  for  the  sake  of  Or- 
plieus's  prayers,  by  the  provident  care  of  the  gods,  he  now  appeared 
to  them,  and  had  foretold  them  of  things  to  come.  Therefore  he 
advised  them,  that  as  soon  as  they  landed,  they  should  pay  their  vows, 
mod  give  thanks  to  the  gods,  by  whose  kindness  they  had  been  now 
twice  delivered.    Having  said  this,  Oiaucus  dived  again  into  the 


The  Argonaota  being  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Pontus,  made 
tolaad,  where  By^as  then  reigned,  from  whom  the  city  is  now  called 
Bjaautiuoi.    Here  they  erected  altars^  and  offered  up  their  prayers 

*  Cwtor  n^  PoUui.  .    t  TIm  nbi  of  Jupiter. 
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fod  thapks  to  the  gcxlsj  and  consecratad  the  places  which  is  now  at 
this  day  accounted  sacred^  and  reverenced  by  all  that  sail  that  way. 
Pepartiiig  theqce,  they  passed  through  Propontis^  and  the  Hellei- 
poutj  ^od  made  to  the  coasts  of  Troy.  When  they  arrived  there^ 
llercules  sent  his  brother  Iphiclus  and  Telamon  into  the  city,  tp 
demand  Hesione  and  the  horses :  but  Laomedon  laid  the  messengers 
by  the  heels,  and  plotted  the  destruction  of  all  the  Argonauts.  To 
which  foul  act,  all  his  sons  (except  Priam)  contributed  their  helping 
bands.  For  Priam  alleged,  that  compacts  with  strangers  ought  tp 
be  kept  inviolable,  and  pressed  that  his  sbter,  with  the  horses  that 
were  promised  should  be  restored  (whose  advice  being  disregarded^ 
he  privately  conveyed  two  swords  into  the  goal  to  Iphiclus  and  Tela- 
mon, declaring  to  them  his  father^s  design,  and  by  this  means  pro* 
cured  their  deliverance*  For  forthwith  killing  the  keepers  that  re« 
listed  them,  they  escaped  to  the  sea,  and  discovered  all  the  particuhiry 
tathe  Argonauts.  The  heroes  hereupon  readily  prepared  themselves 
for  battle,  and  marched  on  to  meet  the  Trojans,  who  with  their  kii:ig 
had  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them. 

A  sharp  dispute  and  conflict  there  was,  but  at  length  the  valour  of 
the  heroes  prevailed,  where  they  say,  Hercules  exceeded  them  all; 
for  he  killed  Laomedon,  and  took  the  city  by  a  sudden  assault,  and 
punished  them  who  were  parties  and  contrivers  in  the  design  with 
the  king;  but  gave  the  kingdom  to  Priam  fur  his  justice  and  equity; 
and  after  entering  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  departed 
thence  with  the  Argonauts.  But  some  of  the  antient  poets  say, 
that  being  furnished  only  with  six  ships,  upon  the  account  of  beinr 
denied  the  horses,  he  took  Troy  himself,  without  the  help  of  the  Argo* 
nauts;  and  to  confirm  thb,  they  allege  these  verses  of  Homer.^ 

BHt  Ilercules  my  father*  at  is  said. 
The  lious  strong  in  valeor  did  exceed. 
That  only  with  six  ships  and  slender  force^ 
For  Laonicdon's  horses  took  his  coarse ; 
And  then  beskg'd  and  took  tlia  city  Troy, 
And  aany  of  her  peopk  did  destroy. 

From  Troy  the  Argonauts  arrived  at  Samothracia,  and  then  again 
gave  thanks  to  the  gods,  where  they  dedicated  their  drink-ofiering 
bowls,  and  left  them  in  the  temple,  which  remain  there  at  this  day. 

The  return  of  the  heroes  was  not  yet  known;  but  the  common  re- 
port was  througliout  ail  Thessaly,  that  Jason  and  all  his  companions 
were  destroyed  some  where  or  other  about  Pontus. 

Pelias  therefore  now  thinking  it  a  fit  opportunity  to  cut  oflT  all 
diat  might  in  any  probability  seem  to  aflect  the  kingdom,  compelled 
Jason's  father  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  murdered  his  brother  Pro* 
machos^  who  was  then  bat  a  mere  child. 
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But  when  Amphinorne  his  mother  was  sought  for  to  be  butchered^ 
sh^  acted  the  part  of  a  maplike  and  ooble  spirit^  worthy  of  remaA; 
for  running  to  the  king's  palacej  she  poured  out  most  heavy  curses 
npoo  his  head,  wishing  that  due  vengeance  niight  overtake  him  fbrhb 
impiety;  and  then  immediately  stabbed  herself j  and  so  like  a  hero 
tpded  her  days. 

Pelias  having  thus  extinguished  Jason's  whole  family,  in  a  short 
time  after  paid  for  it,  and  received  the  due  reward  of  his  wickedness : 
fbr  Jason  in  the  night,  entering  a  port  of  Thessaly  not  far  from  the 
'city  IoIchos,(yet  out  of  view  of  the  inhabitants),  was  by  one  informed 
of  the  sad  state  and  condition  of  his  family,  and  thereupon  all  the 
lieroes  were  in  readiness  to  assist  Jason,  and  to  undergo  all  hazards 
Tor  that  purpose;  but  there  arose  some  difference  of  o^Hnion  amongst 
them;  for  some  were  for  surprising  the  king  with  a  sudden  assault, 
others  were  for  the  raising  of  forces  out  of  every  country,  and  so  to 
join  against  him  in  a  common  war:  for  it  was  impossible  for  three- 
aod-forty  men,  to  think  to  overcome  so  potent  a  prince,  both  as  to 
his  riches  and  the  number  of  his  cities.  In  these  different  councils 
it  is  said,  that  Medea  promised  to  kill  the  king  by  a  stratagem,  and 
deliver  up  the  palace  into  their  hands,  without  any  hazard  to  any  of 
them.  The  heroes  wondering  at  what  she  said,  asked  how  she  would 
accomplish  It?  Who  answered,  that  she  bad  great  variety  of  poisons 
of  admirable  strength  and  efficacy,  some  of  them  found  out  by  he? 
mother  Hecate,  and  others  by  her  sister  Circe;  that  she  had  not  as 
yet  made  use  of  them  for  the  killing  of  any  man,  but  now  by  the 
help  of  them,  she  would  execute  due  and  deserved  punishment  upon 
the  wicked  wretches ;  and  told  the  Argonauts  her  whole  design,  after 
wliat  manner  she  would  get  to  the  king;  and  promised  that  from 
some  turret  in  the  palace  that  looked  towards  the  sea,  she  would 
give  a  sign  to  their  watch  by  fire  in  the  nighty  and  by  smoke  in  the 

day. 

Hereupon  she  provided  a  hollow  image  of  the  goddess  Diana,  in 
which  she  bid  several  sorts  of  poisons,  and  anointed  her  hair  with  a 
sort  of  ointment,  which  turned  it  all  grey  and  hoary,  and  with  the 
same  ointm^t  wrinkled  up  her  face  and  her  whole  body,  so  that  she 
looked  like  ^  old  withered  hag.  Then  taking  the  goddess  with  her^ 
ordered  in  all  respects  so  as  to  excite  the  common  people  to  a  super- 
jititious  adoration^  she  entered  the  city  when  it  was  light;  where-r 
upon  the  people  came  running  in  to  her  from  all  quarters,  as  if  she 
^ad  been  an  inspired  priestess:  and  she  herself  commanded  every 
body  to  bear  a  reverend  regard  to  the  goddess,  who  was  now  by  the 
:qpecidl  providence  of  the  gods,  come  to  (hem  from  the  HyperboreanS| 
for  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  the  whole,  ^ity.    All  being  now 
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employed  eimry  where  in  adoring  the  goddess,  and  preparing  sacri- 
fices in  honour  of  her,  the  whole  city  was  possessed  with  such  m 
fanatical  fury  of  superstition,  that  Medea  slily  procured  herself  to  be 
brpught  into  the  p%^ce;  where  with  her  delusions  she  infatuated 
both  Pelias  and  his  daughters  with  such  a  pang  of  superstition,  that 
they  all  believed  the  goddess  was  come  to  load  the  king's  house  with 
all  nuuiner  of  blessings ;  for  she  declared  that  Diana  in  a  cluuriot, 
drawn  through  the  air  by  dragons,  had  passed  over  many  parts  of  the. 
world,  and  bad  now  at  length  made  choice  of  the  king  as  the  most 
pious  prince  to  settle  her  image,  and  establish  her  virorship  theie  for 
ever;  adding,  that  she  was  commanded  by  the  application  of  some 
medicines  to  give  a  check  to  his  old  age,  and  restore  him  to  his  former 
youth  and  strength,  and  bestow  many  other  blessings  upon  him  that 
m^ht  make  his  life  comfortable  to  himself,  and  pleasing  to  the 
^goddess. 

The  king  being  amazed  at  this  strange  and  unusual  discourse,  she 
promised  him,  forthwith,  to  give  an  assurauce^of  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  by  an  example  in  her  own  body.  To  this  end  therefore  sli^ 
ordered  one  of  Pclias's  daughters  to  bring  her  some  spring-wateri 
which  being  done,  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  little  room,  and  bathing 
her  body  all  over  in  the  water,  she  cleansed  herself  of  the  ointment^ 
and  so  being  restored  to  her  former  vigour,  as  soon  as  she  came  int6 
the  king's  presence,  all  the  beholders  were  amased :  for  they  con- 
ceived that  an  old  wom^n  was  transformed  into  a  youthful  and  beau- 
tiful virgin  by  the  power  and  providence  of  the  gods.  She  forthwith, 
likewise,  by  her  witchcraft,  caused  the  appearance  of  the  shape  of  the 
dragons  to  appear,  by  which  the  goddess  was  drawn  through  the  air 
from  the  Hjrperboreans  to  continue  as  a  guest  with  Pelias. 

Tliese  things  done  by  her,  being  looked  upon  to  be  above  the 
course  of  nature,  the  king  highly  honoured  her,  and  believed  ail  she 
said  to  be  true;  and  it  is  said  that  he  took  his  daughters  aside,  and; 
ordered  them  to  assist  her,  and  do  whatever  she  commanded  ^  and 
that  it  was  fitter  his  own  children  should  apply  medicines  to  his  body 
than  servants,  ia  order  to  reap  the  benefits  designed  liim  by  the  fa«» 
vour  of  the  gods.   Pelias  therefore  having  expressly  commanded,  that ' 
his  daughters  should  observe  whatever  Medea  ordered  to  be.  done,  in* 
reference  to  the  care  of  their  father's  body,  were  ready,  in  all  things 
to  obey  her.  About  midnight,  therefore,  when  Pelias  was  £ist  ftfleep,* 
she  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  body  sliould  be  boiled 
in  a  cauldron :  and  though  the  young  ladies  easily  and  readily  of  their 
own  accord;  prepared  themselves  to  obey  her,  yet  slie  applied  her* 
self  to  another. experiment  for  the  gaining  further  credit  to  what 
she  said:  there  was  an  old  ram  bred  up  in  the  stall,  which  she  told 
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the  young  ladies,  she  would  first  boil,  and  then  it  sflould  dome  faith 
a  lamb.  Whereupon  tbey  agreed,  and  then  it  is  saidj  she  cut  the 
riim  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  them,  till  to  their  seaming,  by  the 
use  of  the  enchanted  drugs,  she  brought  forth  «  jroong  lamb  out  of 
the  kettle,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  young  women^ 
who  now  thinkingthey  might  with  great  assurance  depend  upon  wfakt 
she  promised,  resolved  to  observe  her  in  all  her  commands;  and  M 
<tf  them,  but  Alcestis  (who  out  of  a  pious  and  natural  affection  to  her 
ftthef;,  would  not  lay  hands  upon  him)  cudgelled  him  to  death. 
Whereupon  Medea  pretended  that  vows  and  prayers  were  first  to  be 
made  to  the  moon,  before  his  body  was  dissected,  and  cast  into  the 
cuoldron:  to  which  end,  she  carried  the  young  ladies  with  torches 
and  fire-brands  to  the  top  of  the  higliest  part  of  the  palace;  where 
Medea  to  spin  out  time,  mumbled  out  a  long  prayer  in  the  language 
of  Colchis,  that  the  Argonauts  might  make  the  assault  in  the  mean 
time;  who  now  seeing  the  fire  from  the  turret,  concluded  the  khig 
was  despatched;  and  therefore  in  a  body  they  made  hastily  to  the 
city;  where  presently  mounting  over  the  walls,  they  entered  the 
palace  with  their  drawn  swords,  and  killed  the  watch  that  opposed 
them.  As  soon  as  Pelias's  daughters  were  come  down  to  boil  thefir 
father,  unexpectedly  seeing  Jasoh  with  the  rest  of  the  noble  youths 
his  companions,  entered  into  the  mid$t  of  the  palace,  they  grievously 
cried  out  with  exceeding  sorrow  and  lamentation :  having  now  nel« 
ther  power  to  revenge  themselves  upon  Medea,  nor  time  to  pUfjge 
themselves  from  the  horrid  fact  that  by  her  delusions  they  had  com- 
mitted, they  had  forthwith  murdered  themselves,  if  Jason  (pityitig 
their  miserable  coddition)  had  not  prevented  them,  and  comforted 
them  with  this  consideration,  that  their  present  misery  was  not  oe-^ 
casioned  by  their  own  malicious  contrivance,  but  that  they  were 
without  any  fault  of  theirs  led  aside  by  the  deceit  of  another:  he 
promised  them  likewise,  that  their  whole  family  should  be  civilly  afid 
honourably  used.  Having  therefore  called  together  a  general  as- 
sembly, he  excused  what  was  done,  and  declared  that  he  had  dealt 
fieir  more  gently  with  the  authors  of  those  injuries  than  they  deserved  j 
and  what  he  had  done,  was  for  short  of  what  he  and  his  had  suflbred. 
Then  be  placed  Acastns  the  eldest  son  of  Pelias  upon  his  father's 
throne,  and  carried  himself  with  all  due  respect  to  the  king's  daugh* 
t^^;  and  in  performance  of  what  he  had  promised,  it  is  said,  he  itt 
length  married  them  to  the  greatest  persons  of  quality. 

Alcestis,  the  eldest,  he  married  to  Admetus  the  Thessalian,  the  son ' 
of  Pheretes;  Amphioome  to  Andrsemon,  the  brother  of  Leontens; ' 
and  Eradne  to  Canas  tlie  prince  of  Phocis,  the  son  of  Cephaloi* 
And  these  were  the  things  afterwards  done  by  Jason. 
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.  TlieDarriviagwkhtliemft  of  thefaeroes  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pelopoii<» 
Uonn,  he  there  .sacrificed  to  Neptune,  and  dedicated  the  «hip  Argo 
to  that  god.  Having  gained  the  special  fevour  of  Cr^on  Icing  of 
CmHh,  he  was  made  free  of  the  oitj^  and  eiwr  after  dwelt  sfourog 
the  Corinthians. 

When  the  Argonauts  were  preparing  every  one  to  return  into  his 
•wn  country,  they  say  Hercules  made  this  proposal,  that  to  obviate 
the  mnexpeeted  blasts  and  frowns  of  fortune,  they  should  enter  into 
an  oath  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  whenever  any  of  tliem  stood  in 
Mcdof  help;  and  that  they  should  pick  out  the  most  remarkable 
plaee  in  Greece  for  the  celebrating  of  sports*,  and  a  general  and 
Sdlemn  meeting  of  all  the  Grecians;  and  that  the  games  should  b« 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Juf^ter  Olympus,  tlie  greatest  of  tlie  gods. 

Upon  which  the  heroes  entered  into  the  association  proposed,  and 
left  it  to  Hercules  to  institute  the  games;  who  made  choice  of  the 
ground  in  the  territories  of  Elis,  near  to  the  river  Alpheus,  for  the 
general  and  solemn  meeting,  and  dedicated  the  place  to  the  chiefest 
tf  the  gods,  from  whom  it  was  called  Olympia.  Having  therefore 
appointed  horse-couf  sing,  wrestling,  and  other  Olympic  spoils,  aad 
ordered  their  several  prizes  and  rewards,  lie  sent  messengers  to  all 
the  cities,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  institution  of  these  games. 
He  was  in  no  small  honour  and  repute  before,  upon  the  account  of 
hiaespedition  with  the  Argonauts :  but  this  institution  of  theOtyaipie 
games  much  more  advanced  his  praise;  for  he  was  so  cried  up.a« 
nongst  all  the  Grecians,  and  was  so  eminently  feittous  iu  ^e  esteem 
of  most  of  the  cities,  that  many  desired  to  enter  into  a  leagiue  ot 
friendship  with  him,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  him  in  all  dangers 
whatsoever. 

His  valour  and  military  art  was  so  admired  by  every  body,  that 
he  presently  got  together  a  vast  army,  with  #hich  he  went  tlirough 
die  whole  worid,  desiring  to  benefit  all  mankind  ;  upon  which  ac^ 
teunt  ail  unanimously  agree  that  he  has  attained  to  a  state  of  im« 
mortality.  But  the  poets,  according  to  their  prodigiov^  way  of  reht^^ 
ing  matters,  say,  that  Hercules  himself  alone,  and  without  any 
anny,  performed  all  those  famous  actions  reported  of  liim.  But  we 
have  before  given  an  account  of  all  those  things  that  are  fabulously 
mlated  concerning  this  god :  and  now  it  remains  that  we  should  pro* 
eeed  with  the  history  of  Jason. 

■  it  is  said  that  he  and  Medea,  as  man  and  wife,  lived  together  ten 
years  in  Corinth,  and  of  her  first  begat  twins,Thessalus  and  Alcime- 
na^and  then  a  third  called  Tisandrus,  much  younger  than  tlie  other 

*  Oljmpic  games  instituted  bj  Hercules.     This  wm  the  fir»t  imtitutioii:  but  the  O* 
lym^ici  wfere  not  an  era,  till  460  jears  after.      An.  Mund.  3174,  ia  the  37Ui  year  o| 
Usstah  king  of  Judab,  before  Christ,  774. 
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two.  During  all  this  time,  they  saj  Medea  was  greatly  belored  of 
her  husliand,  being  eminent  not  only  for  the  excellency  of  her  beaotji 
but  for  her  prudence  and  other  virtuous  qualifications  s  but  it  is  soidy 
that  when  she  grew  old,  and  her  beauty  began  to  decay^  Jason  fell 
in  love  with  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Creon^  and  courted  the  yomig 
lady  to  marry  her.  The  father  agreed  to  the  match,  and  appointed 
k  day,  but  Jason  they  say,  first  applied  himself  to  Medea,  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  a  voluntary  divorce;  telling  her,  that  he  did  not 
marry  this  other  lady  out  of  any  aversion  or  disgust  to  her,  but 
that  he  might  have  children  to  be  heirs  to  the  royal  family.  Hereat 
the  woman  stormed,  and  appealed  to  the  gods  for  revenge,  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  oath  and  vows.  However,  it  is  said,  Jason  without 
any  further  regard  to  her,  married  the  king's  daughter. 

Medea  therefore  being  commanded  to  leave  the  city,  having  only 
one  day  allowed  her  by  Creon  to  prepare  for  her  departure,  by  the 
art  of  witchcraft  she  changed  the  form  of  her  countenance,  and  en- 
tered the  palace  in  tlie  night,  and  by  a  root  found  out  by  Circe  her 
sister  (which  being  kindled,  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  could  not  be 
extinguished)  she  set  the  palace  on  fire.  And  now  all  being  in  a 
flame«  Jason  sprang  out  from  the  burning,  and  escaped,  but  Glaoce 
and  her  father  Creon  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  fire,  were  both 
consumed.  Some  historians  say,  that  Medea's  sons  presented  the  new 
bride  with  poisoned  plasters,  which  she  applying  to  herself,  miseni* 
bly  perished,  and  her  fatlier  together  with  her,  by  only  touching  her 
body  in  endeavouring  to  help  her.  Medea  thus  succeeding  in  bee 
first  attempt,  proceeded  sill  to  be  further  revenged  upon  Jason;  for 
she  was  so  far  transported  with  rage  and  jealousy,  yea,  with  impla- 
cable cruelty,  that  notwithstanding  Jason's  narrow  escape,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bride,  she  further  enhanced  his  misery,  by  mur- 
dering his  sons  he  had  by  her;  for  she  cut  all  their  throats  (except 
one  who  made  his  escape  by  flight)  and  buried  them  in  the  temple 
of  Juno;  and'whenshe  had  done,  at  midnight  fled  with  some  of 
her  faithful  maid-servants  from  Corinth  to  Hercules  at  Thebes,  who 
undertaking  as  a  surety  for  Jason,  that  he  should  perform  his  vows 
made  to  her  in  Colchis,  promised  to  assist  her  in  taking  revengie* 
In  the  mean  time,  every  one  judged  Jason  was  justly  punished  in 
this  loss,  both  of  his  wife  and  children-:  not  being  therefore  able 
to  bear  the  insupportable  weight  of  his  calamities,  he  killed  himsel& 
The  Corinthians  were  even  astonished  at  the  extremity  of  liis  misery, 
and  were  especially  perplexed  concerning  the  burying  of  the  chil- 
dren. Therefore  they  sent  to  Delphos  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  how 
their  bodies  were  to  be  disposed  of:  and  it  is  said,  the  oracle  ordered 
them  to  be  buried  in  Juno's  temple^  and  that  they  should  for  ever 
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itffer  be  worshipped  as  demi^gods.  The  Corinthians  accordingly 
oiMerred  what  was  commanded;  and  Thessalus  who  escaped  the 
eniel  hands  of  his  mother,  was  brought  up  by  them. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  lolchos,  his  fathek-*s  country,  and  found 
Acastus  the  son  of  Pelius,  then  lately  dead;  and  thereupon  (as  next 
heir  to  the  crown)  took  upon  \nm  the  sovereign  authority,  and  called 
the  people  within  his  dominions  after  his  own  name  Thessalians.' 
But  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  other  accounts  given  concern- 
ing the  naming  of  them  Tbessalians,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
their  proper  place. 

In  the  mean  time  they  say,  Medea  finding  Hercules  at  Thebes 
distracted,  and  his  children  a  little  before  by  him  murdered^  she* 
cored  him  by  her  medicinal  applications.  But  because  there  was  no' 
hope  of  assistance  for  her  from  Hercules  at  the  present^  by  reason 
of  the  labours  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  she  fled  to  iEgeos 
the  son  of  Pandion  at  Athens,  who  married  her,  and  begat  of  her 
Medus,  afterwards  king  of  the  Medes.  Others  say,  she  was  brought 
to  her  trial  by  Htppotus  the  son  of  Creon,  and  fairly  acquitted. 

Some  small  time  after,  when  Theseus  returned  from  Trcezeae  to' 
Athens^  she  was  expelled  the  city  for  witchcraft;  and  Mgetis  sent 
her  away  by  messengers,  with  orders  to  conduct  her  to  what  place' 
soever  she  had  a  mind  to  go;  and  it  is  said  she  went  into  Phoenicia^ 
and  that  from  thence  she  past  into  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  and  be- 
ing married  there  to  a  certain  famous  king,  she  had  a  son  by  him' 
called  Medus>  who  after  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom,  and  became  renowned  for  his  valour^  and  after  his  owa 
name,  called  the  people  Medes. 

But  by  reason  of  the  monstrous  stories  feigned  by  the  tragedians^ 
there  is  great  variety  and  difference  in  the  history  concerning  Medea. 
Others,  in  favour  to  the  Athenians^say,  that  she  returned  safe  to  Col- 
chis, and  took  along  with  her  Medus  the  son  of  iEgeus:  and  that 
about  that  time,  iEetes  was  by  force  of  arms  deprived  of  his  king-' 
dom  by  Perses  his  brother,  and  was  restored  by  his  nephew  Medus, 
who  kiljed  Perses. 

Afterwards  Medus  having  raised  a  great  army,  overran  many  parts 
of  Asia  above  Pontus,  and  subdued  that  part  now  called^  from  him^ 
Media:  but  it  would  be  here  unnecessary  and  too  tedious  to  relate  all 
the  stories  that  they  have  written  concerning  Medea ;  therefore  we  shall 
now  proceed  with  what  remains  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Argonauts. 

Many,  both  of  theantient  and  modern  writerB>  (amongst  whom  is 
Tlmseus),  report  that  the  Argonauts  (after  the  carrying  away  of  th** 
golden  fle^e)  coming  to  understand  that  iEetes  had  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  Pontps  with  his  fleets  to  prevent  their  return^  f^tSinH 
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tbat  which  was  woaderfully  remmrkable::  for  it  is  Uki,  th«y  saiM  9^: 
to  the  head  of  the  rmr  Tanaid,  and  there  drew  the  ahip  a  conaidit^ 
able  way  over,  and  into,  another  river  tbat  ran  into  the  ocean,  atidai^ 
fell  down  that  way  into  the  sea;  and  then  bending  their  course  frtni 
tbe  north  to  the  west,  les^'ing  the  continent  on  their  left  baud,  they 
at  length  entered  our  sea  near  Gades:  and  to  confirm  thU>  they  use; 
these  argu(|ients«M. 

First,  that  the  Celts,  the  inhabitants  near  the  oceao^  do  adore  Casr* 
tor  and  Pollux  above  ail  the  rest  of  the  gods;  for  among  these  Gelta: 
there  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  these  gods  appeared,  and  came  ti^ 
tbem  out  of  the  ocean :  and  they  affirm,  that  there  are  several  plaoes 
near  the  sea,  that  had  their  names  from  the  Argonauts  and  the  Diofr« 
tixvif  which  remain  still  to  this  day;  and  that  witbio  the  cuncineiit. 
beyond  Gades,  there  are  apparent  marks  and  signs  of  the  returo  af- 
the  Argonauts:  for  sailing  by  Tyrrbenia,  and  arriving  at  a  certaim 
island  called  i£thalia,  there  is  a  spacioua  haven,  calked  by  tbem 
Argo,  from  the  name  of  their  ship,  which  name  tlie  port  retalna  toi 
this  day :  and  that  there  is  another  harbour  in  Etmriay  eight  hun« 
dred  furl«>ngs  from  Home,  which  they  named  Telamon,  and  that  the. 
port  at  the  city  Formin  into  Italy  they  called  iEetes,  wbkh  is  now; 
named  Caieta. 

They  further  say,,  that  being  driven  upon  the  quick-sands  ia  la^ 
bya,  by  a  vioWnt  tempest,  they  were  infornoed  by  Triton  ihe  king,, 
of  the  aature  of  the  sea  in  those  parts,  and  how  to  avoid  tlte  daa^ 
ger;  for  which  kindness  they  presented  him  with  a  brass  tripod,,  co. 
which  were  inscribed  very  ancient  characters,  which  not  long  aiocii 
it  is  said  was  among  the  Hesperians. 

We  are  not  here  to  omit  refuting  those  historians,  that  affirui  the 
Argonauts  sailing  through  the  river  later  to  the  spring  heads  below^ 
passed  through  the  chaonel  there  straight  before  them  into  the  AAnar^ 
tic  gulf.  But  time  baa  now  clearly  manifested  the  mistakes  of  those, 
authors,  who  thought  that  that  later  which  disembogues  itself  bf 
several  mouths  into  the  Pontic  9ea,and  tbat  other  which  fallaiu to  Ad* 
ria,  rise  from  one  and  the  same  spring-head.  For,  since  the  cooquest 
of  Istria  by  the  Romans,  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  (ban* 
taia-headaof  the  river,  are  npt.  above  forty  furlongs  from  theaeax 
but  the  identity  of  the  nemea  of  rivera  has  been  the  occasion  of  mia^ 
takes  in  historians. 

Having  now  ioaistad  longeaough  upon  the  acts  of  Hercules,  and 
the  Ar^nauts^  it  is  reqeiaitei  aecorcKng  to  my  promise,  ta  relate  the 
aclipesof  bia-aena* 

..  Aft«f  the  trsaaletioe  ^  Hereulea  to  the  goda»  his  children  dwelt 
ilh'&MbiBiaiiW«iti  Cffs  Asking.    When  Hyllua  end  some  of  the 
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ftit  wwe  grywn  U[^  to  mea's  esuie,  Eurystheus  began  to  fear^  lest 
y/rhtm  tkey  «ttertf  all  grown  iifs  be  tfaoalil  be  ejected  out  of  tlie  king** 
dtMD  of  JM^eena:  therefore  be  resolved  to  expel  the  H^raclid«  etit 
of  all  parts  of  Greece.  To  this  end  he  required  Ceyx,  to  hamsfc 
the  Htraclidte  and  the  posterity  of  licymnkiSy  tc^tlier  with  kAaaa 
aodtbe  Arcadian  regiments,  (that  assisted  Hercules  in  his  expcdii^ 
tious),  out  of  bis  dominions,  and  threatened  him  that  if  he  did  mA 
he  would  proclaim  war  against  him. 

Hereupon  the  Heraclidse  and  their  friends,  considering  they  were 
ilDt  able  to  coiatend  with  him,  resoired  to  fly  from  Traehina  of  their 
osrn  accord  2  making  therefore  away  toother  cities  more  wcahfay  ami 
ooDsiderable,  they  desired  residence  amongst  them :  but  noae  durst 
receive  them  but  the  Athenians,  who  out  of  their  natural  generoahyy' 
entertained  them,  and  gave  them  and  their  friends  habitations  in  Tri- 
eorythus,  which  is  osie  of  the  four  cities  of  that  part  of  Attica  calledl 
Tetrapolis. 

After  some  time,  when  all  the  HeracHdse  were  attained  to  men^s 
estate,  and  their  spirits  were  raised  on  account  of  the  glory  of  their 
father,  Eury&theus,  jealous  of  their  gmwing  interest,  led  a  strong 
army  agaii^t  them.  But  the  HeracKds,  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
having  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of  lolaus,  (Hercules's  bro* 
tber*s  son),  who  together  with  Tbeseua  and  Hyllus^  commanded  the 
forces,  fought  Eurystheus,  and  routed  his  army,  add  cut  off  a  greal 
pari  of  them ;  and  Eurystheus  himself,  (his  chariot  breaking  in  piecea 
in  his  flight),  was  killed  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules;  and  all  the 
sons  of  Eurystheus  fell  in  this  battle. 

The  HeracIidflB  having  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over 
Eurystheus,  and  their  prosperous  success  now  advancing  the  num« 
her  of  their  forces,  they  invaded  Peloponnesus  under  their  general 
Hyllus. 

One  Atreus*  at  tliat  time,  after  the  death  of  Earystheusr,  had  c%«- 
tlttned  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae;  and  beiagjoified  with  theTegeatis, 
and  some  other  ooafederales,  marched  out  against  the  Hcfuclidse. 
Botharasics  met  in  the  isthmus,  and  there  Hyllus  chaHenged  any  dne 
of  die  enemy  to  fight  him  singly,  upoa  condttion  thart  if  he  ever- 
caoie  the  other,*  the  khig^oiii  of  Eui^rstbeus  sheoM  be  giveif  up  to 
the  Heraclidef  bat  if  he  himself  were  killed,  tint  thea  the  Hera« 
clid»  should  not  return  into  Pefopottnesus,  within  the  AFpaee  6f  fifty 
jears.  Whereupon  Echemus,  king  of  the  Tegeans,  entered  the 
list,^  and  fought  with  HylUis,  who  waa  slain  in  the  combat.    IW 

*  This  Artens  was  uncle  to  EurysUMUs,  tiMiCik  Wbdlcrof  AssMaiMa,  tiiS  iSMftt^al 
Eufjiithcuii    Oe  waft  Um  Ma  q£  ?«H^«  Mid  MKro«-lg!untiM«ai    VlfUllij.  lia  1. 
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Hcfucivlie  therrupoD,  io  performaoce  of  the  agreement,  made  n^  to- « 
ther  attempt  to  enter  Peloponnesot,  bnt  returned  to  TricofTtlMt.' 
Afterwards  Licymnius  with  his  children,  and  Tlepcrfemos  the  son  of 
Hereoles,  by  the  consent  of  the  citiaiens,  took  up  their  resMeneey 
and  dwelt  in  Argos;  the  rest  continued  in  TricorythoB,  till  the  fifty 
ycaiB  were  expired,  and  then  they  returned  into  Peloponnesus,  whose 
acts  we  shall  set  forth,  when  we  come  to  those  times,  Alcraeoa  in 
the  mean  time  came  to  Thebes,  and  a  little  time  after  vanished  away, 
so  that  she  was  worshipped  by  tlie  Thebaus  as  a  goddess.  The  rest  of 
die  Heraclidas,  they  say,  applied  themselves  to.£gimius  the  son  of 
IKnros,  who  restored  them  to  their  ftither's  kingdom,  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  by  Hercules,  and  so  settled  themselves  among  the 
Dorians. 

But  they  say,  that  Tlepolemns  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  resided 
in  Argos,  was  forced  to  fly  thence  to  Rhodes,  for  the  killing  of  Li-  • 
cymnius  the  son  of  Electryon,  upon  some  falling  out  that  was  be-, 
tween  them.    The  island  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Hellenes,  a  co- 
lony brought  thither  by  Triopas  the  son  of  Phorbas. 

Tlepolemus  divided  Rhodes,  together  with  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  built  there  three  cities,  Lyndus,  Jalysus,  and 
Camirus;  becoming  king  of  the  Rhodians  upon  the  account  of  the 
renowned  actions  of  liis  father,  he  afterwards  assisted  Agamemnon  at 
the  siege  of  Troy. 


CHAP.  IV. 

• 

Tkeadi  of  Theseus.  JTie  lUinotaur  in  Crete,  jindrogeus  the 
son  of  Minos  murdered  by  Egeus.  jiriadne  daughter  of  JUinos, 
in  love  with  Theseus.  Ariadne's  crown.  Egeus  king  of  A^ 
thens  kills  himself.  Theseus's  death.  The  war  of  Ihebes  Zy. 
the  seven  Captains.  The  £pigoni  renew  the  war.  Thepedi*' 
grees  of  the  heroes  at  Troy.  Of  the  Centaurs ,  and  Lmpiiiee. 
The  pedigrees  of  JSsculapius,  JEiacus,  AJax,  Pelops^  Tantalus^ 
QSnomaus.    Dardanus*s  posterity,  to  Priam  king  of  IVoy. 

SINCE  we  have  spoken  of  Hercules  and  his  posterity,  it  remains 
that  we  say  something  of  Theseus,  because  he  seemed  to  imitate 
Hercules  in'his  brave  and  noble  actions. 
He  was  the  son  of  iEthraj  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  by  Neptune, 
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«Bd  brbaght  up  ioTroezene,  with  Pittheus  his  mother's  father.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  foatd  (as  is  reported)  the  tokens  hid  under  a  stone  by 
'iBgens,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Athens :  as  he  travelled  along  the  sea- 
coasts  in  the  isthmus^  his  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  how  to  imitate 
the  valour  of  Herculesj  and  to  perform  some  glorious  and  honour- 
able enterprises. 

First,  therefore,  he  killed  Corynetes,  who  used  to  carry  a,  club 
called  Coiryne,  which  he  used  as  defensive  arms,  and  with  the  same 
vtepon  knocked  all  passengers  and  travellers  on  the  head. 
.  2*  Then  next,  he  slew  Scinis,  who  haunted  the  isthmus,  and  used 
to  bend  down  two  pine-trees,  one  to  meet  another,  and  bind  one 
ftrtti  to  one  of  the  trees^  and  another  to  the  other,  of  such  as  he 
took  passing  that  way;  and  when  he  had  done,  then  to  let  them 
•pring  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  force  and  violence  so  rent  ia 
pieces  the  bodies  of  the  poor  miserable  creatures,  tliat  they  died  in 
Itfost  horrid  pain  and  torment. 

.;  S.  The  third  thing  remarkable  that  he  did,  was  the  killing  the 
Crommyonian  sow,  a  most  vast  and  fierce  creature,  which  destroyed 
many. 

■ '  4.  The  fourth  was  the  killing  of  Sciron,  who  lay  lurking  amongst 
the  rocks,  called  from  him  the  Scironian  rocks:  his  manner,  wat^ 
that  he  would  force  passengers  to  wash  his  feet  upon  the  top  of  a 
Sleep  rock,  and  then  kick  them  down  head-long  into  the  sea,  near 
Chelone. 

.  5.  Next  he  slew  Cercyon  at  Eleusis,  who  killed  all  that  he  over- 
jHune  in  wrestling. 

6.  Afterwards  he  killed  one  Procrustes,  who  resided  in  Corydallos 
in  Attica :  his  custom  was  to  force  all  that  passed  that  way,  to  lie 
down  upou  a  bed,  and  if  tliey  were  longer  than  it,  to  cut  off  so 
innch  of  their  legs,  as  reached  beyond  the  bed;  if  they  were  shorter^ 
then  he  racked  and  stretched  out  their  limbs,  till  they  reached  the 
fiiU  length :  thence  he  was  named  Procrustes. 

Having  performed  these  notable  exploits,  he  came  to  Athens,  and 
by  the  tokens  which  he  brought  along  with  him,  he  was  known  and 
pwned  by  iEgeus. 

7.  Afterwards  he  mastered  the  Marathonian  bull,  (which  Hercu- 
les, in  performance  of  one  of  his  labours,  brought  from  Crete  into 
Peloponnesus),  and  led  the  monster  in  triumph  into  Athens,  which 
^geus  sacrificed  to  Apollo. 

And  now  it  remains  that  we  speak  of  the  Minotaur'  which  was 
killed  by  Theseus:  but,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  history, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  first  ascend  to  things  done  some  time  befox^^ 
that  have  a  reference  to  the  narration. 
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Tectatnijn  the  son  of  DoruBf  die  son  of  HeUctiy  itbe  soil  of 
€tK«9  mrrhring  in  Crete,  widi  the  JEoKMns  aad  Peksgumi,  ve^nei 
liMre  as  inng,  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cretheoi^  had  bf  ftk 
Asterios;  in  the  time  of  whose  reign,  they  say  Jsipiter  iafftig  <v» 
lied  airay  Europa  out  of  Phcsnicia,  tvanspoited  her  upon  a  baiPt 
back  into  Crete,  and  upon  her  begat  three  sons,  Minos,  SbadaoMHlP* 
€hus,  and  Sarpedon* 

JUterius  king  of  Crete  afterwards  married  EurofMi,  but  ha?ing«o 
children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  the  sons  of  jfupiter,  and  left  th^ 
kiagdom  to  dieoi.  RhadasMMithus  prescribed  laws  for  the  Cretans. 
Mioos  tskiog  the  kingdoai  upon  him,  married  Itooe,  the  daughttr  of 
Lyetius,  and  of  her  begat  Lycastes,  who  coming  to  reign,  married 
Ua  the  daughter  of  Corybantua,  and  of  her  begat  another  Mioasi 
whom  some  say  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  the  first  of  tbt 
Grecians  that  rigged  oat  a  galbnt  navy,  and  gained  the  dominion  cf 
the  sea.  He  married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sot  and  Perei% 
and  by  her  had  DeocaQon,  Astrea,  Androgens,  Ariadne,  and  nwny 
Other  children. 

Androgens  in  the  reign  of  ^geus,  went  to  Athens,  to  the  Pans* 
tbeoean*  solemnities,  where  he  was  victor  in  all  the  sports  and  osn« 
lasts;  upon  which  account  he  became  very  familiar  with  the  sooi 
of  Pallas  I  and  thereupon  iEgeos  grew  jealous,  le^t  the  house  of  PtUbi^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Minos,  should  deprive-  him  of  bis  kingdMI^ 
and  therefore  contrived  to  cut  off  Androgeus.  To  which  end,  aalie 
was  travelling  to  Thebes  to  see  a  sacred  procession  by  order  of  JE* 
geus,he  was  waylaid  by  some  of  the  country  people,  and  assissinatet 
■tar  CEnon  in  Attica. 

Minos  afterwards  hearing  of  the  sad  misfortune  of  his  son,  went 
to  Atliens,  andiequihed  justice  for  tlie  murder  committed:  but  see* 
iaf  be  could  not  prevail,  he  proclaimed  war  against  the  Athenian^ 
and  peered  Jupiter  to  send  a  drought  and  famine  upon  the  city  <rf 
Athens;  whose  prayer  was  speedily  heard,  for  forthwitli  there  irai 
k  great  drought  throughout  Attica,  and  even  through  all  Greece  it« 
ftcif,  together  with  a  miserable  scarcity  and  dreadful  famine. 

The  chief  men  therefore  of  the  several  cities,  ass^mbliDg  them* 
selves  together,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  what  they 
must  do  in  order  to  avert  the  present  calamity;  who  answered,  tliat 
tbejr  w^e  to  go  to  jSUeu»  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  iEgina  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  Asopus,  and  entreat  him  to  oflfer  sacrifices  for  them :  which 

*  %k^  PMatMoftn  fcftiraU  were  kept  in  honour  of  MiDerva,  wherein  were  eM* 
^t$i  vrastliug,  borac-races»  dancing  in  Mrntour,  &c.  Thcj  were  celehnted  the  tVA 
4f  Jiilji  J^J.  lUuf.  ArchBsl.  Attic  lib.  «.  c.  10.  p.  S7.  Vid,  Stepb.  Diet.  T|if> 
were  instituted  by  Tkcteui  -,  upm  wb«t  groiuid  —tee  Peoien.  in  Arcad.  c.  S. 


^y  4id  jMscordiogly,  )B4m1  ^EACDftperforoied  what  tfaey  desired ;  ufion 
.Hrlu^h  ib^  droMght  ftni  f9«nioe  «fiyiped  m  all  parts  of  Greecet  ftrnt 
.Mljf  io  /UUcB,  aiid  there  jt  «ull  eocuJBMed:;  «o  that  the  AthiMMM 
OWffc  for^ced  to  wiqtx  ^igiia  Ao  the  dracktio  ioiiilore  relief  Irom  (be 
fWssiog  cakHDJty*  Upon  whioh  the  god  r^urned  answer,  iihat  ^ 
4m«ate  Uie  «aiirder  of  AiidrogeuSt  they  should  give  to  Mioos  fliudi 
imtisCu:Uoo  us  he  pequtred*  Xbe  Atheoiaas  obeyed  theocade;  and 
Jllioos  doeianded,  that  for  sev«n  years  together  they  should  sciid  at- 
ven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mkiolwir^  Md 
'^t  this  tl^y  should  do  as  long  as  the  monster  lived*  "Thfi  Alhe- 
jlans  sent  t\\em  ac^rdingly,  aad  so  the  faioine  Geased«  ftod  MiMs 
desisted  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  ^h^  AeviflD 
ipears  wece  expired,  Minos  canoe  i^n  with  a  great  navy  tnlo  the 
fOfiists  of  Attica^  and  demanded  fourto^  boys^  which  were/deliveffcid 
him. 

7heseu$,  with  the  rest  of  the  children  his  fellows,  being  noiw  ready 
-fp  set  sail,  iE^usseat  a  .pilot  along  with  them,  s^ith  orders,  that  if 
'9%f!6eus  overcame  ib.e  Miiiotaur,  that  they  should  enter  the  port  #f 
^hens  with  white  saU$;  but  if  he  .peitisbed,  with  blacky  as  they  uasd 
formerly  to  do. 

When  the  Athenians  arrived  in  Cret^  Ariadne,  Mtnos's  dau^ter^ 
Ml  in  love  with  Theseus,  for  his  gallant  mean  and  deportmisnt: 
Jiaving,  therefore,  qpportmiity  of  converse  with  her^  by  her  adviflp 
JMid  ^asaisttance  he  bo^i  killed  the  Minotaur,  and  learned  the  passage 
(PHI  pf  .the  labyrinth,  and  so  came  out'safe.  Then  privately  pneparittg 
fy€  his  return  iuto  his  owyn  •country,  he  stole  away  Af  iadne,  and  aaitad 
out  of  the  port  in  the  night^iaAd  arrived  at  the  island  then  called  Dm, 
jbiU  now  NaiLos. 

7hey  report,  tb»t  at  tjiat  iia»e  Bacchus  teing  taktm  with  thfsfaaaiitgf 
.^pthe  yotti^  lady,  took  h^r  -by  iorce  ftom  Theseus,  and,  through  Ae 
4ff4eiit  ^feotion  be  had  for  ,h^r»  inarried  her ;  laod  that  hi«  Ipve  fDrihar 
«ias  #ucbf  AS  .^«t,  after  h^r  desih»  h^  Signified  her  wiih  tnmoiilalilf^ 
Md  tmnsformed  hertcroffirn  iitio  41  MQstellation  at  atarSf  .«aUcdj^rto» 
^dfkt's  crowu.  ThcuieuMs^  th^y  My,  (was  w  igria^ed  to  lie  4bflf  im^ 
iifefived  of  the  young  U^  ithAt,  ttumugb  «pr«ow  and  vemiftn,  :he  foi> 
^4becoipBiaad»  ofJBfgfims  wi  mwfe  Mlo  the  port -of  Athene  with 
titock^aiti.  At  mhkh  iHgbt  Sgtm,  fi»wkidiug<thait  iiis  tfon'iiae 
jlilsUojed,  resolved  i^pop  fk  hcipk»  bMt  a  ^ %d  end  lamentable  .actieiii 
for  be  vne^t  4U>  to  the  .tpp^of  fbfi  <ttttidiel,  end,  ^through  the eaux8am# 
MIS  of'hktj^riefrCOunliAgihis  )ifeaj>unhen  le  iiMn^,  tthcaw  >himself 
ikmn  -headloog*  j9bf%er  \kn  demb  tTheaaas  aucoeeded  ium  in  tip 
Mpgdwvi  mi  go^fiVOfiA  mofifAWg  i(P  fi»  \kwi^iimA  m^dmtdmui  pen* 
formed  many  things  which  conduced  to  the  welfaae  jnd  incfpw  Jt 
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the  city.    The  most  l^mous  zxA  remarkable  amoDg  all  the  rest  was 

'fbis^^That  he  gathered  all  the  people  together  that  iTere  scattered  a* 

•  broad  in  the  country,  (who  were  more  considerable  for  their  nalil* 

jber  than  their  power) ,  and  brought  them  into  Athens.  From  thitf  time 

f  the  largeness  of  ihe  city  did  so  puff  up  the  Athenians,  and  swell 

them  with  that  confidence^  that  they  questioned  not  bat  to  be  lords 

Uifall  Greece.     But  having  said  enough  of  these  things,  we  shall  go 

on  with  those  which  remain  concerning  Theseus,  and  which  after- 

-'"Wards  happened  to  him. 

-'  Deucalion,  the  eldest  of  Minos's  sons,  reigning  in  Crete,  entered 
^into  a  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  married  his  own  sister  Phadra 
(to  Theseus. 

t\  After  his  marriage  he  sent  away  his  son  Hippolytus,  whom  he  had 
iby  the  Amazon,  toTroezene,  to  be  bred  and  brought  up  by  his  sister 
iEthra:  of  Phaedra  he  begat  Acamantes  and  Demophon* 
\  Hippolytus  awhile  after  coming  to  Athens  to  the  celebration  of  a 
''great  festival,  Ph»dra  was  so  taken  with  his  beauty,  that  she  fell 
'passionately  in  love  with  him;  but  he  going  back  again  for  that  time, 
ishe  built  near  to  the  citadel  the  temple  of  Venus,  whence  she  might 
have  a  prgspect  of  Trcezene. 

Afterwards  g()ing  with  Theseus  to  Troezeqe,  to  visit  Pittheus,  she 
iolicited  Hippolytus  to  lie  with  her,  who  refusing  the  motion,  her 
:  love  was  turned  into  hatred  and  rsige,  and  therefore  she  accused  him 
'to  her  husband,  thkt  he  attempted  to  ravish  her.  ,  Theseus,  suspect* 
"jug  the  truth  of  what  she  said,  summoned  Hippolytus  to  appear  ilnd 
iaiuiwer  the  accusation ;  but  Phaedra,  fearirg  she  should  be  discovered 
.up^n  the  trial  of  the  cause,  hanged  herself. 

When  Hippolytus  first  heard  of  the  accusation,  he  was  driving  a 
'4Sh«ri6t;  upon  the  news  whereof,  he  was  in  such  a  consternation  and 
'distarhance,  that  he  let  the  reins  fall,  which  so  startled  the  horses, 
thlit  they  hurried  him  away,  and  broke  the  chariot  in  pieces;  and  he 
Aimself,  l)eing  fastened  in  the  harness,  was  dragged  along  upon  the 
-ground,  and  so  perished.  Hippolytus  thus  los^ig  his  life,  upon 
the  account  of  his  commendable  chastity,  was  adored  by  the  Troeze- 
•deans  as  a  god.  Theseus  afterwards,  b^  a  sedition,  being  driven  out 
of  the  city,  died  in  banishmenn  fiut  the  Athenians,  being  sorry  for 
whatlhey  had  done,  brought  back  his  bones,  and  honoured  him  as  a 
f^  and  the  place  where  tliey  buried  him  in  the  midst  of  Athens^ 
they  made  a  sanctuary,  which  from' him  was  called  Thtstion.     ' 

Since  we  have  piroceeded  so  far  in  the  story  of  Theseus,  we  shall 
five  si  distinct  account  also  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  intention  of 
Pentlioos  to  court  Proserpina;  for  these  things  have  a  relation  to  the 
history  of  Theseus,  :a.*.»;c- .. .. 
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Perkhoiis,  the  son  of  Ixion,  after  the  death  of  his  >Krtfe  Hippo- 
damia,  hy  whom  he  had  a  $on  called  Polypoetes,  went  to  Athens  to 
Theseus;  whom  finding  a  widower,  (haying  then  lately  hurled  his 
wife  Phadra)>  he  advised  to  steal  away  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Jupi* 
ter  and  Leda,  who  was  then  about  ten  jrears  of  age,  and  of  surpass- 
iog  beauty.    To  this  end  they  went  (with  some  other  of  their  asso^ 
ciates)  to  Lacedsemon,  and,  catching  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  pur«  - 
pose,  seized  upon  Helen  as  their  common  prize,  and  carried  her  away 
to  Athens;    where  it  was  agreed  between  them  to  cast  lots  for  her,  - 
and  that  he  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  gain  her,  should 
faithfully  assist  the  other  (through  all  hazards  whatsoever)  in  procur*-  • 
iag  him  another  wife.    This  compact  being  confirmed  by  a  solemn 
oath,  she  fell  by  lot  to  Theseus.    The  Athenians  were  much  in-' 
censed  at  what  was  done  in  this  business:  Theseus,  therefore,  fear- 
ing the  bad  efiect  of  it,  privately  kept  Helen  at  Aphidna,  one  of 
the  cities  of  Attica,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  bis  mother 
£thra,  and  some  other  persons  of  quality  that  were  his  faithfiil 
friends. 

Afterwards  Perithous  had  a  desire  to  court  Proserpina,  and  for  this 
purpose  required  Tlieseus  to  go  along  with  him.  At  first  Theseus 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  and  to  take  him  ofi^  from  such  a  wick- 
ed  and  impious  design.  But  Perithous  urging  him  the  more  vehe- 
mently, (and  by  virtue  of  his  oath  being  bound  thereunto),  he  at 
length  agreed  to  join  with  him  in  the.  attempt*  To  this  end  both  of 
them  descended  into  the  shades  below*,  and  for  their  impudence 
and  impiety,  were  clapped  up,  aud  bound  fast  in  chains;  but  The-, 
sens  was  afterwards  released  for  the  sake  of  Hercules.  But  Peri- 
thous sufiers  eternal  pains  with  the  infernal  spirits  for  his  wicked- 
ntes;  though  some  writers  report,  that  neither  of  them  evvr  returned* 
About  the  same  time  they  say.  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  brothers  of 
Helen)  assaulted  Aphidna,  and  taking  it  by  storm,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  away  Helen  (still  a  virgin)  to  Lacedsemon^  and 
with  her,  among  the  captives  £thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus. 

Having  spoke  sufficiently  of  these  things,  we  shall  now  proceed 

to  give  an  account  of  the  seven  captains  that  made  war  against 

Thebes,  and  shew  the  first  causes  of  that  warf.    Laius  the  king  of 

-  Thebes^  having  married  Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon,  and  for  a 

*  HeU.  See  this  eipUined  in  Plat.  Thes.  This  Plato  was  the  king  of  the  Molos- 
tUns,  eod  his  wives  and  daughters  name  was  Proserpina,  who  clapped  both  Theseus 
■ad  the  other  op  iu  prison. 

t  This  is  the  first  war  related  bj  anj  heathen  historian,  cither  ia  prose  or  Terte. 
JU.  Mond.  «7S7,  Uie  lOtb  jear  of  Jair,  Jadg.  10.  iii.  Before  Christ,  ISSl,  abof t  30 
^Mn  before  the  Trojan  war. 


long  tiMe  M119  Without  cliHdreti».  at  lesgtk  ooMutted  the  •nids 
whether  h6  «ver  shmid  h«^  m^  iM«e.  PitUA  the  prietttss  gMS 
tU»  dB#iMtf  Umk  tbe^raohf^ that  h  worid  be  iufcrtawiite  far  Ini 
tohitife  wof  t*tie$  fbf  that  tb^  son  that  he  shoald  sAetwarda  hegel^ 
sboiiU  kUt  him,  and  inVelTebis  whok  faouly  m  ibosI  dreadfid  eatan 
mkiask  Bat  somewhat  fargdtfiiT  of  what  the  esade  had  declaredly 
he  after#ardi  begat  a  9oa,  but  bor^  his  feat  throiq^  widi  an  110% 
and  lardered  hhii  to  he  emfKised  io  the  epcii  fields';  and  fotf  that  rift* 
SOD  he  Waa  afterwards  called  GEdipus.  Tiie  servants  that  took  hioa 
iMo  their  clistody  for  that  purpose,  Were  ttdwilliDg  to  leave  hiid  si^ 
to  the  wide  World,  but  gave  hhd  to  Polybos's  wife,  who  was  barteH^ 

JBeiog  attained  at  length  to  man's  estate,  Laias  resolved  to  ia« . 
quire  of  the  oracle,  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  eiqposed  kto 
&Bt)  and  OSdipus  at  the  same  time  being  by  some  one  informed  ef  . 
the  design  agaiuM  him  When  he  was  so  very  young,  took  a  \9mMf 
to  Delpbes,.  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  who  were  Us  tr oe  panenta:  it  ad 
WSL  oul>  that  both  of  thetii^  meeting  one  another  upcsi  the  road  iitt 
Phocis,Laias  in  a  proud  and  haughty  manner  commanded  (Edipos  to 
get  out  of  the  way>  who  thereupon  was  so  enraged,  that  he  fall  19- 
on  Laias  imd  killed  him,  not  knowing  him  to  be  lus  father. 

About  that  time  they  report  that  Sphinx,  a  double  shaped flnonsteiv 
came  to  Thebtif,  and  put  forth  a  riddle  to  be  resolved  by  any  that 
could :  Which  none  being  able  to  do,  (by  reason  of  the  difflcuhy  ef 
the  thing),  she  destroyed  many:  at  length  she  became  more  mod»» 
nite,,and  olPered  a  reward  td  such  as  riiottld  unfold  it,  that  be  should. 
nsarry  Joeasta^  and  with  her  enjoy  the  kbgdoas  of  Thebes.  -Wliea 
none  else  eould  eapouad  the  riddl^i  CBdipoa  wm  the  only  man  that 
did  it.  The  riddk  proppoimded  by  Sphinx  was  this :  What  €r$aiur^ 
is  i/Mi  wMch  is  two-footed  J  threi^fdMedf  and  four-fifotedf  When 
tf  1  others  Were  puatled,  OSdipas  interpreted  it  to  be  a  man;  wbn- 
wben  he  is  an  infabt^  creeps  upon  all-fours)  when  he  grows  oidet^ 
got^  upright  Upon  his  two  feet;  but  when  he  is  old>  he  is  thre9« 
footed,  using  a  staff  t4  Support  him,  by  reasoii  of  bis  weakneiSi 
VV^hereopon  Sphinx,  (as  it  is  reported),  threw  bef^lf  down  headkmg 
from  the  top  oftht  rocks  and  (Edtpu^  married  hi^  mother unbiiowa 
io  htm,  and  begat  of  her  two  sonsj  Eteocles  and  Polynides,  add  twd 
daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.  The  sons  being  grown  ttj^  i4 
man's  estate,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  com- 
mitted in  their  family,  and  therefore,  for  the  foulness  of  the  fact^ 
confined  OSdipus,  so  as  that  he  should  not  stir  abroad;  and  his  sons 
took  upon  tiiem  the  government,  first  agreeing  together  to  rule  yearly 
one  after  another  by  tarns.  Eteocles,  the  elder  brother,  reigned 
first,  but  when  his  year  was  out,  he  refused  to  give  way  to  his  bro* 
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'  thef :  Pbljrniccs  demanded  the  goremnieat  accordtfrg  to  the  cove* 
oant  !jcti»cea  Aenr,  but  his  brother  turned  to  him  the  <feaf  car; 
upon  which  be  fe|Mired  to  Adnstus  king  of  Ai^s. 

At  which  thne  Tjrdeus  the  aoo  of  GEneos  king  of  Calydonia,  had 
fled  out  of  £tolia  to  Argos,  for  killing  his  nephews  Aleathoos  and 
Ljtotfacttt.  AdrsstQs  kindly  eatertahied  them  both,  and  by  com* 
mand  of  the  oracle,  gave  his  daughter  Argia  in  marriage  to  Polyttfces, 
and  Oeipyle  to  Tydeo^.  The  young  men  being  both  in  great  ho- 
nour and  esteem,  and  highly  approred  of  by  tlie  long  for  their  vir-^ 
tuous  qualifications,  Adrastus  promised 'to  restore  them  both  to  their 
owti  countries*  Resolving  therefore  first  to  bring  iMicfc  Polyniees^ 
lie  «efit  TydcQS  on  an  embassy  to  Eteocfes  to  debate  the  matter 
Wfth  Ikimr  kihis  return,  it  is  said,  he  was  set  upon  by  fifity  meti,em^ 
pfoyedbfEteodes  t)oway  layhim;  all  whom,  notwithstanding,  he 
slew,  and  came  safe,  beyond  all  seeming  probability  to  Argos.  A* 
drastos  being  informed  of  this  piece  of  treachery,  prepared  all  thing* 
Aecessary  for  the^  war,  and  procmrled  Capanens,  Hippomedon,  and 
FBrtheAopiSQS,the  son  of  Atalattta,the  daughter  of  Schoeneos,  to  joto 
with  him :  Polyntees  alao  endeavoured  to  persuade  Amphiamas  die 
soothsayer,  to  go  along  with  them  to  the  war  against  Thebes;  but 
be  foretnowing  he  sbonid  Ml  in  that  war  if  he  went,  refused  to  stir. 
Pdlynices  therefore  presented  Amphiaraus^s  wife  with  a  golden  chain, 
(which,  as  is  reported,  was  bestowed  npoti  Harmonia  by  Venus), 
so  persuade  her  husband  to  join  with  them  as  one  of  thehr  eonfede" 
met.  There  being  some  controversy  abont  that  time  between  A*' 
draitus  and  Amphiaraus  concerning  the  kingdom,  they  agreed  to* 
gether  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in  difference,  both  as  to  the  king* 
dom  and  tlie  war,  to  the  decisive  judgment  of  Eriphyle  the  sister  of 
Adrastus,  and  wife  to  Amphiaraus.  Hereupon  slie  gave  judgment 
fcr  Adrasttis,  and  that  her  husband  should  join  with  the  rest  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  Amphiaraus,  (though  he  looked  upon  himself  to 
be  betrayed  by  his  wife),  yet  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  otiier 
captains:  but  before  he  went,  commanded  his  son  AlcmiBon,  that 
after  he  was  dead,  he  should  kill  Eriphyle;  who  afterwards  executed 
Ms  fither*s  commands,  by  murdering  his  mother;  but  was  some 
dme  after  so  terrified  in  conscience  with  the  horridness  of  the  fact, 
that  he  went  stark  mad. 

But  to  proceed ;  Adrastus,  Polynices,  and  l^^^^^y  together  with' 
four  other  captains,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Piir- 
thenopieus,  with  a  great  army,  marched  against  Thebes;  where  £teo« 
des  and  Polynices  killed  each  other.  Capaneus,  in  attempting  to 
scale  the  walls,  was  likewise  slain.  The  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
op  Amphiaraas  and  his  chariot  together,  and  so  he  was  never  more 
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feea.  All  the  rest  of  the  generals  likewise  perished  io  this  war.cx* 
cept  Adrastus,  and  a  great  slaughter  there  was  among  the  eommOia 
•oldiersj  whom  the  Thebans  would  not  suffer  to  be  carried  off  the 
ground;  so  that  Adrastus  was  forced  to  leave  them  unhurried^  wd 
itturn  to  Argos. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  thus  lying  unhurried  at  Cadmea,  none 
daring  to  inter  them,  the  Athenians  (always  commendable  above 
others  for  their  humanity)  took  care  of  this  matter>  and  bviried  theoi 
all.  And  these  were  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  seven  captains 
ia  the  war  at  Thebes. 

Bpt  the  children.of  them  that  were  slain^  called  Epigoni*,  to  re* 
¥enge  their  fathers'  deaths,  all  joined  together,  and  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  that  city.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  (upon  inquiry)  answered 
tbem^  that  they  should  overcome  Thebes,  if  they  made  AlcmseoD^ 
Ae  son  of  Amphiaraus  their  general.  Whereupon  Alcmseon  being 
accordingly  (with  unanimous  consent)  created  commander-in-chief^ 
eoQsulted  the  oracle^  both  concerning  the  present  intended  expedi* 
tion^  and  the  revenge  that  he  was  enjoined  by  Iiis  father  to  exe* 
cute  upon  Eriphyle  his  mother.  The  oracle  commanded  him  to 
perform  both,  because  she  not  only  received  a  chain  of  gold  for  what 
she  did,  which  was  the  occasion  of  hb  father's  deaths  but  a  rich  valef 
likewise  as  a  bribe,  in  order  to  the  ruin  of  himself.  Venus  (they  say) 
heretofore  bestowed  this  chain  and  garment  upon  Harmonia,  the  wife 
<lf  Cadmus^  but  both  were  j^ven  to  Eriphyle;  the  chain  by  Polynices, 
and  the  vale  by  Tiiersandra,  Polynice's  son,  that  she  might  persuade, 
Alcmseon  to  go  to  the  Theban  war. 

Alcnneon  thereforie  raised  soldiers  out  of  Argos,  but  great  numbers 
out  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  with  these  he  marched  against 
Thebes:  the  Thebans. issued  out  of  the  city  against  them,  upon 
which  there  was  a  sharp  engagement;  but  the  Aicmsons  at  lengtli 
got  the  day.  The  Thebans  being  thus  overcome  with  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  their  citizens,  seeing  themselves  too  weak  for  the  other,  utterly 
despaired  of  all  future  success,  and  therefore  consulted  Tiresias  the 
soothsayer  what  they  should  do ;  who  advised  them  toabandon  the  city, 
as  the  only  means  left  for  their  safety  and  preservation.  The. Cad*, 
means  followed  hb  advice,  and  in  the  night  forsook  the  city,  and  fled 
to  a  province  in  Boeotb,  called  Tilphussus.  The  Epigouians  after* 
wards  entered  and  razed  the  city,  and  being  now  lords  of  all,  (among 
others),  possessed  themselves  of  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias, 
whom  (according  to  their  vow)  they  devoted  (as  the  chief  of  their 
spoils)  to  the  oracle  at  Delphos.  The  daughter,  nothing  inferior  to 
her  father  io  the  art  of  divination,  mightily  improved  it  while  she 

*  B«ra  sftcr.  t  Or  gtrmeot  called  Feplut.       ,..    . 
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continued  at  Delphos;  for  she  was  endued  with  those  parts  and  qua« 
lifications  that  were  to  be  admired.  She  wrote  divers  sorts  of  pitH 
pbetical  fterses  in  a  most  artificial  dress  and  composure,  out  of  whicb 
(they  say)  the  |K>et  Homer  borrowed  many  verses  for  the  adorning 
of  his  poems.  Being  often  in  an  enthusiastical  inspiration  from  the 
god,  she  uttered  tilings  that  were  prophetical,  and  therefore  (they  say) 
she  was  called  a  Sibyl ;  for  to  be  so  inspired  is,  in  the  Greek  language^ 
to  act  the  Sibyl. 

The  Epigonians  thus  prosperously  succeeding  in  their  expedition^ 
returned  at  length  (loaden  with  spoil)  into  their  own  country.  A* 
mong  those  Thebans  that  fled  to  Tilphussus,  Tiresias  died,  and  was 
buried  by  the  Cadmeans  with  great  funeral  pomp>  aud  adored  after* 
wards  as  a  ^[[od. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  after  leaving  Tilphussus,  they  invaded 
the  Dorians,  and,  overcoming  them  in  a  battle,  expelled  them  out  of 
their  country,  and  settled  themselves  for  awhile  in  their  stead;  but 
afterwards  part  of  them  returned  to  Tliebes,  in  the  reign  of  Creon^ 
the  son  of  Menoeceus,  and  the  rest  continued  in  lX)ris:  but  the  ex* 
poised  Dorians  at  length  returned  into  their  country,  and  inhabited 
Erineus,  Citinios,  and  part  of  Boeotia*.  About  this  time  Boeotus» 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  came  into  the  country,  then  called 
£oIis,  (now  Thessaly),  and  named  those  that  accompanied  him 
Boeotians. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  and  particular  account  of 
those  things  which  we  have  gathered  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity, 
concerning  these  iEolians. 

In  former  times,  some  of  the  children  of  .£olus  (the  nephew  of 
Deucalion  and  Helen)  inhabited  the  places  before  mentioned^  but 
Mimas,  anotlier  son,  reigned  in  .£olis,  and  Hippotes,  the  son  of 
Mimas,  begat  .£ulu8  of  Menalippe;  and  Arne  the  daughter  of  thb 
latter  £olus,  had  a  son  by  Neptune  called  Boeotus.  iEolus  not  be* 
lieving  she  was  got  with  child  by  Neptune,  judged  her  guilty  of 
whoredom,  and  therefore  delivered  her  to  a  Metapontian  stmoger 
(that  was  there  by  chance  at  that  time)  to  be  transported  to  Meta* 
pontumf;  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  there  she  was  delivered  of 
iEolus  and  Boeotus,  whom  the  Metapontian^  (being  childless),  by 
direction  of  the  oracle,  adopted  for  his  own  sons.  When  they  grew 
to  men's  estate,  a  sedition  being  raised  in  Metapontoin,  they  pes« 
sessed  themselves  of  the  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  Afterwards 
Arne  and  Aotolyte,  the  wife  of  the  Metapontian,  falling  togethei 
by  the  ears,  the  sons  of  Arne,  in  assisting  tlieir  mother,  killed  Auto-; 
lyte;  which  cruel  Isot  the  Metapontian  took  most  heinously,  and 

*  In  tiie  Greek  EuboDA  for  BoBotia.  t  A  town  in  Italy,  new  Tarentom. 


ibfuidme  ihef  goi  do  ihipbawrdj  uM  put  tm  sea,  witii  diqu*  mMb^ 
Aiutf  BtU  iBBany  iitber  0f  their  frifuds.  ^olus  posgetacd  Imisetf  ^ 
ilkr  vipKidf  IB  4he  TjrrirheBNUD  -teafy  calkd  the  JMiiiM,  after  bia 
!,  Mfid  bttik  a  city  ither^,  whidb  he  called  UpaiB.    Bm  B^oHm 

rol  to  bia^«Bdfatlier  «£oiA8,  mht^  recoived  him  m  hb<ao«,.iiiDd  W 
aftenMrdi  tp  the  IciAgdom,  aad  called  the  cMatiy  after  jii^ 
jMlber  Ar0e»  ibat  oamed  tbe  people  Boeolians,  after  his  awo  xy^tBe. 

ItODus,  the  son  of  Bceotus,  begat  four  sons,  HippaicioHia^  fikisy 
tfyod^  ArcbiiiciiB,  and  Alegeoor^  Hippakiiniiis  bad  Peociipa,  JgSleo- 
irjron^  Leitui^  Alegeoor,  Cloniiia,  Arehilycua,  Protbeoior,  aod  Aije^ 
jflauij  who  were  ell  commaiadieig-ia-cblef  mt  the  Baeotiana  im  Aht 

Having  now  set  forth  tliese  afiairs,  we  shall  endearew  t^^nr 
tMB  Aceoiiut  of  Salmoneus  and  Tyro^  and  <rf  their  progeny  down 
fa  NeaUH;^  wiio  waa  one  of  the  G^reoiao  cooimaiideis  At  ibe  ajt^  df 

.  SalarNNieus  waa  the  son  of  Helen,  nephew  af  iEoIu%  and  mephew  iP 
am  40  Deacalion:  he  made  ;an  lexpeditioo  out  of  iCkilia,  And  p^w* 
iwsaed  iumaelf  of  a  territory  in  Elis,  upon  the  banka  of  the  jIyot  AH^ 
pbeus,  and  there  be  buiU  a  Qky^  which  he  called  after  bis  9WJ»  iHMOf 
Sdnone :  lie  tnarried  AkidtcCj  the  daughter  of  Aleus,  and  hy  h4tr 
)Mid  a  daugkler  named  Tyro,  who  waa  au  extraordinary  beauty,  liia 
wife  Alcidice  dying,  he  married  another  called  Sidero*^  w1h>  (nffff 
the  manner  of  etep-notfaers)  hated  Tyxo.  v 

iAIterwnrds  SiiMiiettS  (beiQg  both  cruel  and  unrighleoos  lowpw 
men,  and  impious  towards  the  gods)  was  hated  by  his  6ubjectfi,tand4it 
koglb,  for  hifr<Kinaanipt 4)f  ibfi  gods^  «ias  by  J^ipiter  atruek  dead  ^th 
n4buaiderbolt. 

About  this  time  Neptune  he^t  /(wo  sons  of  Tyro,  Petiaa  wiHth' 
km.  Tyro  being  affterwarda  married  to  Cfetbenn^  «he  had  byAwi 
AflDythaoo,  Pheretes,  and  £aon.  After  the  death  of  Caetbe«MU 
l^Uns  and  N^leus  were  at  strife  «tiie  wilb  another  for  «he  liingdMi. 
Pelias  dreignedias  kiiig  of  lolcbos  land  ihe>neighboiJMring  eountJiiea^(Mll 
being  joined  mtb  Melampus  aodfiiaa^  the  sons  of  AAAytbaw  Aod 
Agiaii^  together  with  aome  Acbisan^  PbibiatSy  imd  JE^i%9^  lanadu 
i|B  inroad  with  ibis  army  into  Pdoponoeaua.  At  wiiicfc  liaac^  m 
AqgQS>  irteUflipiis,  .(being  a  sootbsayer)^  restored  some  women  do 
aonndftfwt.of  mind»  ;that,  ttbtwgh  the  anger  of  Bacchus^ ^wece. at i^ok 
with  A  raging. madness.  And  for  Abis  good  net  he  waa  Piewarcled  Jiy 
Afiuagorai^  iking  ;of  the  A(gives«  aon  pf  Magapenthei^  with  d^iQ 
parU'of  tbeikiiMPkMD.  liereDpoB  Meian^>ns  ^ofolk  i^  t^mtiifiiMm 
u  hb  Miociatr  ^widi  ium  io!^j(^^KerD»iyi^.aii(k.TaaUailfijt^|^ 


^en  marrying  Iphia^air^,  thf^  daughter  of  Mc^apaRthps,  l|e  \\9^\  bji 
\^  Aati|>hMe8^  l^antp,  BJas^  and  PrpDoe«  Anti^^hatea  b^d  1/y 
Zeaxippe,  the  daughter  of  Hippocoon,  Oicleus  and  Amphaie^.  Krpai 
Qidcus  and  Qypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  'pi^espiiis^  de^ceivfed 
^pl^pira^  Polybiea,  and  Amphiaraus:  and  thus  l^<;lainpu4  nod  3iaa«' 
and  their  postedty^  enjoycid  the  kingdom  of  Ai'i(<^- 

Neleus  likewise,  with  those  whom  he  conducted,  entered  M^as/^na^ 
and  built  the  city  Pylos,  which  was.  given  to  hio)  by  the  bordering 
iahiUl)itants ;  who,  reigning  here,  married  Chloris  the  daughter  of 
Amphiouthe  Theban,  and  by  her  had  twelve  son^,  of  whom  Pericly-? 
menus  was  the  eldest,  and  Nestor  the  youngest,  who  went  along 
with  the  rest  to.  the  Trojan  war.  But  to  the  end  we  may  keep,  with** 
in  bounds^  this  that  hath  b^en  said  shall  suffice  concerning  the  an* 
oeaiodTs  of  Nestor. 

And  now  something  is  to  be  further  added  concerning  the  Lapitha 
and  the  Centaurs;  most  of  whom  wer^.  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and 
Th«^  (as  the  mythologists  do  report),  remarkably  for  their  giving 
names  to  rivers;  amongst  whom  was  Peneus,  from  whom  the  riyer 
in  Thessaly  was  so  called.  He  was  familiar  with  the  nymph  Creusa^ 
and  of  her  begat  Hypseus  and  Stilbes,  of  whom  Apollo  begat  LApi<» 
ditts  and  Centaurus.  Lapithus  risided  near  the  ^iv^r  Peneqs,  and 
idgned  over  the  neighbouring  territories.  He  married  Orsinopie, 
^  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  and  by  her  bad  two  sons,  Pborbas  and 
Periphas,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  those  parts;  and  the  whole  na- 
tion  of  the  Lapithe,  are  so  called  from  Lapithus.  Phorbas,  one  qf. 
^e  sons  of  Lapithus,  resided  at  Olenus:  whence  Alector  tlie  I^ng 
of  Elis  (fearing  the  power  of  Pelops)  sent  for  him  to  his  assistance, 
and  made  him  hi^  associate  in  the  kingdom.  Phorbas  had  two  sons> 
JB^eus  and  Actor,  who  were  afterwards  kings  of  £lis. 

Periphas  the  other  son  of  Lapithus,  married  Astyag^,  the  daughter 
of  Hypseus,  aud  by  her  had  eight  children;  the  eldest  of  whom  An* 
tion,  had  issue,  Ixion,  by  Perim^la,  the  daughter  of  Amy thaon.  Ix«- 
ion  (they  say)  upon  promise  to  Hesioneus  of  a  great  dowry  and  rich 
gifts,  married  his  daughter  Dia,  of  whom  he  begat  P^rithpus:  but 
Ixion  not  performing  his  promise  made  on  the  behalf  of  bis  wife, 
Hesioneus  seized  his  horses  in  lieu  of  a  pawn.  Ixion  under  colour 
of  giving  full  satisfaction,  desired  his  father-in-law  to  come  to  him, 
who  coming  accordingly,  Ixion  threw  him  into  a  fiery  furnace. 

But  because  none  could  expiate  him  from  the  guilt  uf  so  heinpus 
ipirrioide,  it  is  said  that  Jupiter  did  it.  But  growing  afterwards  in 
krve  with  Juno  (they  say)  he  was  so  impudent,  as  to  court  \\^x  to 
play  the  adulteress :  whreupon  Jupiter  turned  a  cloud  into  the  shape 
of  Juno,  with  which  Luon  gratified^  his  lust,  and  begat  those  half 
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tten,  called  Centaars.  At  length,  for  his  enonnoos  impiety,  h^ 
was  filfttetied  by  Jupiter  to  a  wheel,  and  after  his  death  suflfered  et^- 
oal  torments. 

Others  say,  that  the  Centaurs  were  fired  up  by  the  nymphs  in  Pe« 
lion,  and  that  when  theygrewup  to  men's  estate,  they  engendered  \dth 
mares,  and  so  begat  a  doable-shaped  brood,  called  Hippocentaurs*. 
Others  say,  that  the  Centaurs  were  the  bsue  of  Nephele  and  Ixion, 
ftnd  because  they  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  ride  upon  horses, 
therefore  they  were  called  Hippocentaurs,  and  feigned  to  be  of  a 
double  nature,  both  man  and  horse.  It  is  said,  that  these  Centaurs 
being  of  the  same  stock  and  origin,  demanded  of  Perithous  a  share 
of  their  fiither's  kingdom;  which  being  denied,  they  made  war  upon 
theLapithse;  and  that  when  the  war  was  ended,  Perithoot)  married 
Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  Bystus,  and  invited  Theseus  and  thfe 
Centaurs  to  the  marriage;  and  that  the  Centaurs  (being  drunk  and 
inflamed  with  wine)  attempted  to  ravish  the  women  that  were  then 
at  the  marriage-feast:  at  which  bold  and  wicked  prank,  Theseus  and 
the  Lapithse  were  so  incensed,  that  they  killed  many  of  them,  and 
drove  the  rest  as  fugitives  out  of  the  city.  And  for  this  reason,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Centaurs  afterwards  made  war  upon  the  Lapithae, 
and  killed  most  of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  that  had  escaped  thd 
sword,  to  fly  into  Pholoe  in  Arcadia:  but  some  got  into  Malea,  and 
there  continued.  The  Centaurs  lifted  up  with  this  success,  often 
issued  out  of  Pholoe,  and  robbed  all  the  Grecians  that  travelled  that 
way,  and  killed  many  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

Having  now  done  with  these  occurrences,  we  shall  next  speak  of 
JEsculapius  and  his  posterity:  they  say  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Coronis,  and  being  of  an  acute  and  sharp  wit,  earnestly  bent  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  found  out  many  preservatives  for 
the  health  of  men's  bodies;  and  grew  at  length  so  famous,  that  cur-* 
ing  many  in  a  wonderful  manner,  whose  distempers  were  looked 
upon  to  be  desperate,  he  was  judged  to  raise  up  many  from  the  dead : 
and  therefore  it  is  reported  by  the  mytholo^ists,  that  Pluto  com- 
pifuned  to  Jupiter  of  ^sculapius,  that  through  his  cures  the  number 
of  the  dead  decreased;  and  accused  him  of  weakening  his  empire  ih 
the  shades  below:  at  which  Jupiter  was  so  incensed,  that  he  killed 
.fisculapius  with  a  thunderbolt.  At  whose  death  Apollo  was  en- 
raged to  that  degree,  that  he  killed  the  Cyclops  that  made  the  thun- 
derbolt for  Jupiter.  Whereat  Jupiter  was  again  in  wrath,  and  for  a 
punishment  of  his  ofiences,  forced  Apollo  to  serve  mankind  in  a 
piece  of  constant  druggery.    iEsculapius,  it  is  said,  had  two  sons, 

*  Both  bone  aad  omui  in  their  aiturta 
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Machaou  and  Podalirius^  who  were  skilful  in  their  father's  art,  and 
went  along  with  Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war;  in  which  war  they 
were  very  useful  and  serviceable  to  the  Grecians,  for  they  cured  them 
that  were  wounded  in  fights  with  singular  industry,  and  were  in  such 
esteem  and  fevour  among  the  Grecians,  that  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
traordinary usefulness  in  their  art,  they  were  exempted  from  hazard* 
ing  their  persons,  and  freed  from  all  other  public  services. 

But  here  we  shall  conclude  the  history  of  Esculapius  and  his  sons^ 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  daugbtei^  of  Asopus^ 
and  the  sons  of  iEacus. 

Ocean  us  and  Tethys  (as  some  stories  have  it)  had  many  other  sons^ 
which  gave  names  to  famous  rivers,  besides  Peneus  and  Asopus. 
The  residence  of  Peneus  was  that  country  which  is  now  called  Thes- 
salyy  who  gave  name  to  that  famous  river  there  called  Peneus.  Aso« 
pus  dwelt  at  Phlias,  and  married  Medon,  the  daughter  of  Ladon,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Pelasgus  and  Ismenus,  and  twelve  daughters, 
whose  names  were  Cercyra,  Salamis,  iEgina,  Pirene,  Cleone,Thebe^ 
Tanagra,  Thespira,  Asopis,  Sinope,  CEnia,  and  Chalcis.  Ismenus^ 
one  of  his  sons,  came  into  Bceotia,  and  seated  himself  near  the 
river  called  after  his  own  name.  Sinope,  one  of  the  daughters^ 
was  forced  away  by  Apollo  to  that  place  where  the  city  Sinope 
now  stands,  so. called  from  her:  from  her  and  Apollo  sprang  SyruSj 
who  reigned  over  those  people,  from  him  called  Syrians.  Nep* 
tune  transported  Cercyra  into  that  island,  now  called,  from  her^ 
6orcyra^.  He  had  by  her  a  son  called  Pheax,  from  whom  the  Phe« 
ansf  are  so  named. 

This  Phoeax  was  the  father  of  Alcinous,  who  guided  Ulysses  into 
Ithaca :  Salamis  also  was  forced  by  Neptune,  and  carried  away  into 
the  island  called  after  her  own  name;   by  him  she  had  Cenchreus^ 
who  was  king  of  this  island,  and  a  brave  spirited  man;   he  killed  a 
serpent  of  a  vast  bigness,  which  had  destroyed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    .£gina  was  carried  away  by  Jupiter  from  Phlias,  into  the 
island  ^gina,  so  called  from  her;  and  by  her  had  ^cus,  afterwards 
king  of  that  island,  whose  sons  were  Peleus  and  Telamon.     Peleus^ 
by  the  throwing  of  a  hand  stone,  unfortunately  killed   his   half- 
brother  Phocus,  being  both  of  the  same  father,  but  not  of  the  same 
inother;    for  this  fact  he  was  banished  by  his  father,  and  fled  into 
Phtbia,  a  province  of  that  country  now  called  Thessaly,  where  he 
was  acquitted  and  purged  of  the  slaughter  by  king  Actor,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom.  Actor  dying  without  issue.     Achilles 
was  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  and  went  along  with  Agamemnoa 
to  tlie  war  of  Troy.    Telamon,  likewise,  fled  out  of  -/Egiila,  and  ar^ 

*  Or  Ccrc^ra,  t  ptiia^  or  PliM^^  %  citj  ia  Xlis. 


nved  in  Salainis,  where  he  married  Glaucfe,  '^ie  Icing's  daii^fJAr^ 
a'bd  by  that  means  afterwards  came  to  be  Icing  of  that  Island.  AftieSr 
^e  death  of  Glauce  he  married  Eribaea  of  Athens,  <he  daoghfi^ 
of  Alcaihous,  and  by  her  bad  Ajax>  another  assdciaite  in  the  TMf* 
jan  war. 

Having  given  account  of  these  things,  we  shall  libw'ipeak  bf  Pe- 
lops,  Tantalus,  and  CEpomaus.  And  liere  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  go 
liigher,  and  treat  distinctly  of  sonie  things  in  tinie  longb^fdte. 

In  l^isa,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  Mars  begat  (JBndmaus  6f  (farpma^ 
the  daut^hter  Asopus;  CEriomaus  had  one  only  daughter,  called  Hip* 
podaniia,  and,  consulting  the  oracle  how  long  he  isbould  live,  the  god 
answered,  that  he  should  die  when  his  daughter  was  married:  dre&d« 
ihg,  therefore,  her  marriage,  he  resolved  sbe  should  ever  remain  }n  ft 
▼irgin  state,  conceiving  by  this  means  only  he  should  avoid  the  dan- 
ger foretold. 

!But  whereas  many  earnestly  sued  to  have  her  to  wife,  he  tnade  k 
proposal  of  a  horse-race  to  the  suitors,  with  this  condition,  that  he 
who  won  the  race  should  have  his  daughter,  and  that  he  that  loM 
sliould  be  put  to  death. 

The  course  to  be  run  was  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Neptune  in  the 
islfhmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  manner  of  starting  was  thus :  CEnomatis 
first  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Uiipiter,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  suitdr 
mMces  speedily  away  in  a  chariot  drawn  with  four  horses;  and  (Eno- 
maus  having  at  length  finished  his  sacrifice,  mounts  hb  chariot^ 
driven  by  one  Myrtilus,  and  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  pursues  the 
suitor,  and,  overtaking  him,  runs  him  through.  And  in  this  mftnuer, 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horses,  always  coming  up  to  the  suitors, 
(though  they  set  out  so  long  before  him)  he  killed  very  many. 

but  Pelops,  the  sou  of  Tantalus,  coming  to  Rsa,  and  desiring  to 
fiave  Hippodamia  for  his  wife,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  bribed  Myrtil  us 
((Enomaus*s  cliariot-drrver)  to  sufl'er  him  to  be  victor;  by  which 
means  he  got  to  Neptune's  altar  in  the  isthmus  before  (EnomaoSj 
who,  concluding  that  what  the  oracle  had  foretold  was  now  near  to  be 
fulfilled,  through  grief  of  heart  was  so  dejected,  that  he  murdered 
himself.  Pelops  thus  gaining  Hippodamia,  with  her  likewise  gained 
the  kingdom  of  Pisa;  and,  being  a  valiant  and  prudent  man,  and 
growing  rich  besides^  subdued  most  of  the  countries  of  Peloponne-^ 
sus*,  and  so  called  the  whole  peninsula  after  his  own  name. 

Since  we  Iiave  made  mention  of  Pelops,  it  b  fit  to  say  something 
of  Tantaluses  father,  that  we  may  not  omit  any  thing  worthy  remark. 
Tantalus  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  a  rich  and  renowned  prince,  and  hsd 


j8  rojal  seat  in  that  part  of  Asia,  which  is  now  called  Papblagoniaj 
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gttd'fcr  4hi6  tMMeniess  of  iii^  bhth,  being  the  ofispring^f  ijoy^  "(thi^r 
itff^lie  wad  the  Vm  iinrlin^  df  the  gods  themselves.  Howerei^  te 
used  not  bis  prosperity  with  that  moderation  and  humility  as  beoaiot 
atffoineil ;  burbdtigtidmirted  tofamiKarityandfeaistiiig  with  the  frfds, 
discovered  thteir  ^edrets  to  men  ;  for  which  he  was  not  only  punislM!^ 
while  he  was  living,  but  was  thrust  down  among  the  wicked  and  im« 
pious  (as  the  hi$t<  ries  relate)  to  suffer  eternal  torments  after  death. 
This  Tantalus  had  Pelops,  and  a  daaghter  named  Niobe^^  who 
had  seven  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  who  were  extraordinaiy 
beauties  :  l>eing  proud  of  the  great  number  of  her  children,  she  often 
boasted,  that  for  her  fruitfuhiess,  she  excelled  Latona  herself f:  at 
which  the  goddess  they  say,  was  so  enraged,  that  she  commanded 
Apollo  with  his  arrows,  to  kill  the  sons,  and  Diana  with  hen,  tbife 
daughters ;  who  executing  their  mbther*s  commands,  ^l^'w  all  the 
children  at  once.  So  that  Niobe,  who  abounded  with  children^  waa 
childless  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

But  because  Tantalus  being  hated  by  the  gods,  wais  expelled  but 
oF  PaphlaiTonia  by  Ilus  the  sun  of  Tros,  something  b  fit  to  be  said 
concerning  ilus  and  his  ancestors. 

The  first  that  reigned  in  the  country  of  Troas,  was  Teucer  the  soft 
•f  the  river  Scumandcr,  and  the  nymph  Idsea ;  be  was  a  brave  maa^ 
and  gave  the  name  of  Tencri  to  the  inhabitants.  He  liad  a  daughter 
called  Butia,  whom  Dardanus  married,  and  succeeded  Teucer  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  ordered  the  people  to  be  called  from  him  Dardaaians; 
and  built  a  city  near  the  sea  shore,  and  called  it  Dardanum.  He 
btd  a  son  named  Erichthonius,  a  prosperous  anii^ wealthy  prince;  ef 
whom  the  poet  Homer  writes  thus  ^— . 

Kone  richer  tvai  of  aU  men  vnder  th*  sua, 

y^  bote  brave  tliree  tboatand  mares  in  tii'  meads  did  ndi, 

Tros  was  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  of  him  the  people  Were 
named  Trojans ;  he  had  three  sons,  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Gadymedta; 
Ilos  built  a  noble  city  in  the  champain  country  of  Troia,  which  bb 
called  Ilium ;  the  son  of  Ilus  wai  lAoaiedod,  whose  aoos  were  Ti- 
Ibonus  and  Priam:  Tithouus  led  an  army  into  the  etstem  fMirls 
df  Asia,  and  pierced  as  far  aa  to  Ethiopia,  whence  rose  the  atorjr  of 
Memnon  being  the  son  of  Aurora;  which  Memnon  brought  aid 
10  the  Trojans,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles. 

Priam  married  Hecuba,  and  by  lier  (besides  nUAny  oth^r  sods)  had 
Hector,  who  was  especially  remarkable  for  his  valour  in  the  Trcjaa 
iMur.  Assaracus  king  of  the  Dardanians^  had  Capys  his  son^  the  fa« 
Atfr  of  Ancbis^s,  who  of  Vends  begat  ^deas,  a  famoas  man  among 

^  Hj  Ampbion,  king  of  Tbcbet.  t  Tha  dMtber  of  l)i«na  and  Apdllob 
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die'Tru)aii8«  Gariymed^s  lastly  was  extraordinarily  beautifut,  laad^ia 
Imported  to  be  caught  up  to  heaven  by  the  gods  to  be  Jupiter's  c«fK 
bearer* 

And  now  from  these^  we  shall  proceed  to  Dssdalus  and  the  Mioo*. 
Iaiir>  and  tbe  expedition  of  Minos  into  Sicily  against  king  Cocalos*  : 


CHAP.  V. 

fl 

Cjf  Datdalusy  and  his  works  in  Crete ,  Sicily,  mul  elsewhere.    ES$ 

JHght  into  Sicily :   Minos  invades  Sicily ;  the  manner  of  his 

death  there.     The  famous  temple  of  the  Curetes  or  Corybanies 

in  Sicily,  built  by  the  posterity  of  the  Cretans  that  came  there 

with  Minos.  The  pedigree  of  jirist<eus  $  his  acts;  hissonjicte^ 

.  on.  Of  Eryx.  Venus* s  temple  at  JEryxin  Sicily;  the  fame 
of  it.  Cf  Daphnis  the  shepherd,  ji  description  of  the  Hereon 
moimtains.     Of  Orion.     Of  the  striats  of  Messana. 

DiEDALUS  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  family  of  the  Erecthids;  for 
he  was  the  son  of  Hymetion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  the  son  of 
Erechtheos*    He  was  extraordinarily  ingenious,  and  very  studious  in 
the  art  of  architecture,  and  was  an  excellent  statuary  and  engraver 
upon  stone,  and  improved  those  arts  with  many  notable  inventioos. 
He  made  many  wopderfnl  pieces  of  work  in  several  parts  of  the  worlds 
and  so  far  excelled  in  the  framing  and  cutting  of  statues,  that  those  that 
were  long  after  him,  report  that  tbe  statues  he  made,  did  resemble 
living  men  even  to  the  life.    For  their  symmetry  was  so  exact  and 
perfect,  that  their  eyes,  and  frame  of  motion,  and  tbe  whole  com- 
poaure  of  tbe  body,  was  a  lively  representation  of  living  creatureau' 
For  he  was  tbe  first  that  in  statues  expressed  the  dirept  and  lively  as^ 
peet  of  the  eyes,  and  the  progressive  motion  of  the  legs  and  thighs^ 
and  tbe  stretching  forth  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and  therefore  ww 
justly  admhred  by  all :  for  those  artists  that  were  before  him,  fiaaaed 
Aieir  images  with  blinking  eyes,  heads  hanging  down,  as  if  they  were 
glued  to  their  sides.    But  though  Dsedalus  was  thus  admired  for  hia, 
^qubite  skill  in  this  art,  yet  he  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  for  a 
silurder  committed  upon  the  occasion  following.    Talus  *,  Dsdalus'ai 
sister's  son,  being  but  a  young  boy^  was  at  that  time  bred  up  with 
his  undej  to  learn  his  trade.    This  Talus  for  ingenuity  excelled  faia? 
master^  and  invented  the  potter's  wheel ;  he  got  likewise  a  serpent's 

*  CtlM  Ctlv^  by  PtiMii.  lib.  1.  c  %t. 
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jmw-bone,  and  with  it  sawed  a  little  piece  of  wood  asander ;  then,  in 
imitation  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw,  he  made  the  like  in  iron,  and  ^o  li# 
found  out  an  instrament  for  the  sawing  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  tim- 
ber^  eiLceedingly  nsefnl,  and  tending  much  to  the  furtherance  and  eas^ 
of  all  architects.  Helnvented  likewise  the  turning  lathe,  and  manf 
other  tools  for  the  use  of  architects ;  upon  which  account  he  was  in 
great  esteem  and  reputation.  Dsdalus  hereat  burned  with  rage  and 
ienvj  against  the  poor  boy,  and  fearing  he  would  grow  far  more  fani« 
ous  than  himself,  secretly  murdered  him.  Being  seized  upon  just  at 
he  was  laying  the  carcass  in  the  ground,  he  was  asked  what  lie  was 
burying?  he  answered,  that  he  was  covering  a  serpent  with  earths 
Here  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  creature  that  was  the 
occasion  of  making  of  the  saw,  should  be  also  the  mean»of  dtscovety 
of  the  murder.  Being  therefore  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  eoort  of 
the  Areopagites^  and  there  condemned  to  die  for  the  murder,  he 
first  fled  to  a  sort  of  people  in  Attica  ^,  who  from  him  were  eallei 
Dsedaltans ;  thence  he  got  into  Crete,  where  he  was  much  admtied 
for  hn  art,  and  in  great  favour  with  king  Minos. 

Afterwards  (as  it  is  commonly  reported)  Pasiphae  the  queen. 
Minuses  wife,  burning  in  her  lust  after  a  bull,  he  framed  an  en- 
gine like  to  a  cow^  and  helped  her  by  that  means  to  isatisfy  her  lost. 
They  say,  that  before  that  time,  Minos  yearly  sacrificed  the  beat  and 
largest  bull  in  the  herd  to  Neptune ;  and  once  there  being  a  most 
lovely  beast  in  the  herd,  a  worse  was  picked  out  to  be  Mcrifioed ;  at 
which  Neptune  was  so  incensed  at  Minos,  that  he  caused  Ms  wife 
Pisiphae  to  go  mad  for  love  after  the  bull;  and  by  the  art  of  Da^ 
dalus^  she  prostituted  herself  to  the  beast^  and  brought  forth  the 
Minotaur  so  famous  in  ancient  stories. 

They  ascribe  a  double  nature  to  this  creature,  that  from  the  head 
to  the  shoulders,  he  resembled  a  bull,  and  in  all  his  lower  parts  «aa 
like  to  a  man.  It  is  said,  that  for  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  this 
monster,  Daedalus  built  th^  labyrinth  full  of  windings  and  tumings, 
this  way  and  that  way,  impossible  to  be  found  out  by  any  stranger  be- 
fore unacquainted.  Here  it  was  that  the  Minotaur  devoured  the 
seven  boys,  and  the  like  number  of  girls  yearly  sent  thither  from 
.  Athens,  as  we  have  before  declared. 

Daedalus  being  informed  of  Minos*s  threats  for  making  of  the 
eow,  fearing  the  rage  of  the  king,  by  the  help  of  the  queen  got  on 
shipboard,  and  secretly  escaped  out  of  the  island.  Icarus  his  son  fled 
away  with  him,  and  both  arrived  at  a  certain  island,  situated  in  the 
Cjceaa.  far  off  from  any  land,  where  the  young  man  being  tuo.<rasb, 

*  Of  the  faniljr  w  tribjj  of  Cecrops. 
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ipp4  basty  to  Uiid»  droi^i  iu^qthe  sea,  aod  th^ec^  fefithpdy  Uiuif^^lvif^ 
if,  b  called  the  loacian  s^ea,  aud  the.  islaod,  (caria« 

From  hieDce  Daedalus,  sailed  iatg  Sicily,  aii4  landf^  th^re.wlMWI 
Cofsalu^. reigoed^,  who. iK^eivied  iuqi  very  courteoasly*  iMsd- upop  tl)uf 
99fi9Hm  of  his  great  sUU,  a^ui  the  fame  tliat  went  of  iu^)^  m^ci  hin| 
M^  iMfsofp  firieod. 

$<Wer  report  thi/s  story  concerniog  him^  that  D«edaliia  ContjaaW 
sifU  ir^  Crete,  wa^  hid'  by  Pasiphae;  Minos  io  the  meafitiaie  foakiog 
dllligenfe  search  after  hiip,  io  order  to  puuish  him,  but  notably  cq 
fm4  hiop;  QUI,  hie  proq^ised  great  rewards  to  such  as  should  discover 
him* 

JQfAdahviiUtteifly  despairing  to  g? t.away  by  shipping,  made  for  bimr 
•flf  andtsoD,  arti^cial  wings,  jointed  and  compacted  in  a  wooderfii) 
■laiiAer  with  wax,  and  fa^V^ned  thena  to  his  own  and  his  sou's  bo^ft 
■od^with  them  Dosdalus  suddenly  flew  away,  and  got  over  the  Ccsp 
Im  sea ;  but  Icarus,  soaring  too  high  (such  is  the  folly  of  youiqp 
Ben)  &U  down  into  the  sea»  the  sun  melting  the  wax  wherewith  tfap 
feathers  of  the  wings  werp  joined  together*  But  his  father  flying  Uuf 
Mar  the  surface  of  the  sea^  and  sprinkling  bis  wings  in  tb^  water^ 
passed  over  safe  into  Sicily.  Though  thb  ipay  seem  an  absurd  fabk^ 
jet  we  judged  it  not  fit  to  be  passed  by. 

Dedalus.  staid  with  Coieidus  and  the  SicUiaps  a.  long  time^andiffli 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  for  his  excellent  art  and  akil)  in 
profession :  there  are  spme  works  of  his  there  that  remain  to  thfi 
day ;  &>r  in  the  territory  of  Megariiy  h^  mi^le  a  fish-pond  i^tth  yrpor 
ierfulart,  through  which  the  great  river  Alabus  emptied  itself  i9|» 
tbe  sea.  He  built  likewise  a  city  (noiy  called  Agrigentum  in  Camv* 
cus)  upon  a  rock  so  sfrong,  that  it  was.  inexpugnable.  Ti^  psMVe 
toit  was  so  airaic  and  winding,  that  the  place  might  be  easily  de* 
fended  hf  three,  or  four  n^en.  Therefore  Cocalus  here  built  a  palaca^ 
and  treasured  tip  all  bis  wealth,  as  a  place  (through  his  architept^a 
ingenious  caDntrivance)  wpuderfully  secure.  In  the  third  plaee^  hfi 
made  a  cave  in  the  territory  of  Selinuns,  iu  uhich  by  fire  there,  ux^ 
der  ground,  a  warm  steam  was  so  artificially  raised,  that  by  \\3  nMf- 
derate  heat,  it  caused  a  geptle  sweat,,  and  gradually  cured  m«ny  tf^t 
resorted  thither  of  their  distempers,  with  a  great  dieal  of  pleawff# 
witboujt  any  uneasiness  from  the  heat.  Aod  whereas  thqre  i^ras  a 
Ugh  and  craggy  rock  in  the  country  of  Clryx,  aud  no  room  \o  haUfi 
but-  upon  the  highest  and  craggiest  part  of  ii,  by  reason  of  tb^  strait 
and  narrow  passages  about  the  temple  of  Venus,  be  dre\jkr  a  ^^ 
louiid  the  very  top,  and  phiined  ajud  enlarged  it  in  a  wqi^lerful  man- 
ner. They  say  he  likewise  made  a  golden  honey-comb  (dedicated  to 
^  Venus  Erycina)  with  such  exquisite  art^  and  so  like  to  a  true  and  real 
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QW^  tbut  Qoae  could  ever  be  cowpauble  %Q  it.  He  wrought  many 
other  eicellent  pieces  iu  Sicilyj  which  length  of  time  has  worn  ou^ 
IWd  qonsuoied. 

^Sut  MioQS  king  of  Crete,  who  haul  the  domioioo  at  sea*  hearing 
that  Pcedalua  was  9ed  into  Sicily,  proclaimed  war  against  tliat  islaqd. 
HilYiog  therefoi;e  rigged  out  a  mighty  fleets  ^^  ^^^  '<^iii  ^^^  aniv^ 
upon  the  coasts  of  Agrigentum,  wiiich  was  from  him  called  Miooay 
where  he  landed  his  men,  and  sent  messengers  to  Cocalus,  to  de- 
mand the  delivery  up  of  Dndalus  to  justice.  Hereupon  Minos  and 
Cocalus  came  to  an  interview,  and  Cocalus  promised  to  do  all  that 
Minos  required,  and  enteruiined  him  with  all  honourable  respect : 
but  when  he  was  in  a  bath,  Cocalus  kept  him  there  so  long,  that  he 
was  stifled  with  the  steam  and  heat.  Afterwards  he  delivered  his 
body  to  the  Cretans  that  came  along  with  him>  pretending  he  came 
to  his  death,  by  slipping  accidentally  into  the  hot  and  scalding  baths, 
(lis  soldiers  buried  him  with  great  pomp,  and  built  him  a  double  ^« 
polcbre,  in  the  lower  part  whereof,  in  a  vault,  they  deposited  his 
Ixines,  and  near  to  the  higher  part  that  was  open  to  the  view,  they 
erected  a  temple  to  Venus,  which  for  many  ages  after  was  so  adored 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  they  oflfered  sacrifices  there,  as  in  a  templf 
peculiarly  consecrated  to  her. 

In  later  times,  when  Agrigentum  was  built,  it  being  then  disco« 
vered  that  the  bones  were  there  buried,  the  sepulchre  was  wholly 
niined,  and  the  bones  sent  to  the  Cretans,  at  the  time  when  Tberoo 
was  sovereign  lord  of  Agrq^ntum*  The  Cretans  that  were  thus 
brought  over  into  Sicily,  after  the  death  of  Minos,  having  then  ng 
king,  fell  at  odds  one  with  another,  and  rabed  a  great  tumult.  But 
their  fhips  being  all  burnt  by  the  Sicilians,  Cocalus's  subjects,  they 
were  out  of  alj  hope  ever  to  return  into  their  own  country ;  and  thereti« 
fore  resolved  t<>  settle  themitelves  in  Sicily.  To  that  end,  some  of 
them  bmilt  a  city,  which  from  the  name  of  their  king  they  called 
Hinoa.  Another  part  of  them  went  up  into  tlie  heart  of  the  country,| 
and  possessing  themselves  of  a  place  naturally  very  siTMUg,  thext 
built  Engyum,  a  city  so  called  from  a  fountaki  there. 

After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  they  received  Merioaes^  withothev 
Cretans  thi^t  were  ca$t  i^x^j>  Sicily;  and  because  they  were  ^  the 
same  nation,  they  nm^e- them  members,  of  their  city.  Afterwards^ 
qoak'Og  freqjueut  inroads,  into  the  neighbouiing  eoimtry^  from  $q 
strong  a  fort,  they  subdued  many  of  the  bordeiere,  and  got  «om^ 
small  territory ;  afterwarda  being  growQ  wealthy,  they  built  a  t^mplt? 
tp  the  Curetes  or  Corybantea  *>  and  most  religiously  adoretl  those^ 
goddjesseSft  and  adpioed  their  temple  with  many  ri^h  ^ftlW    They 

*  Called  the  iiioilMr.gQ()#c»ct  in  Crctt. 
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•ay,  these  godesses  came  into  Sicily  out  of  Crete,  where  they  were 
inost  especially  adored  and  honoured.  It  is  reported  that  they  pri* 
vately  bred  up  and  concealed  Jupiter  from  his  father  Sutum.  In  re- 
ward of  which  kindness,  they  were  tak*n  up  into  the  heavens  and 
placed  amon^  the  stars,  where  they  make  the  constellation  called 
Arctos  *.  Of  whom  Aratus  (agreeable  hereunto^  in  hb  poem  of  the 
stars,  speaks  thus:.^ 

Upon  their  »lionlden  him  thcjf  bore  awaj* 

It  ttmt  we  niiy  believe  nhut  «ionet  taj  : 

From  Crete  great  Jove  advanc'd  to  th'  heaTeiu  clear 

And  plac'cl  the  Ctireies  in  the  Northfrn  Bear. 

For  titat  firom's  father  Saturn  him  ihej  bidy 

When  joung  ;  and  th'  yoalb  out  of  ali  danger  rid. 

It  is  not  fit  therefore  tliat  we  should  pass  by  in  silence  the  piety  of 
these  goddesses,  and  their  fame  and  reputation  amongst  all  men.  For 
they  are  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  but  several 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  worship  them  with  pompous  sacrificei, 
and  other  religious  services.  And  the-  oracle  at  Delphos  enjoined 
many  cities  to  give  divine  honour  to  these  goddesses ;  pn>mising  that 
by  this  means  they  should  be  blessed  both  in  their  private  and  publfe 
cuncerns.  And  at  length  these  goddesses  grew  so  famous,  that  rich 
gifts  both  of  gold  and  silver  were  dedicated  to  them  by  the  inhabi* 
iants,  and  such  ofivrings  are  continued  to  the  very  time  of  writing 
this  history.  For  they  built  to  them  a  most  sumptuous  temple,  both 
for  greatness  of  structure,  and  costliness  of  cirnament.  For  in  re- 
gard there  was  not  stone  in  that  part  of  the  couutry  fit  for  the  nusing 
9uch  a  structure,  they  took  care  to  have  it  brought  from  the  Agyri- 
neans,  which  was  a  hundred  furlongs  distance,  and. the  way  veiy 
rough  and  craggy,  and  hard  to  pass  :  and  therefore  to  convey  the 
stones,  they  provided  waggons  and  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen ;  being 
the  better  enabled  to  bear  the  charge,  for  that  the  sacred  treasures 
were  very  large.  For  a  little  before  our  time,  there  were  three 
thousand  oxen  dedicated  to  those  goddesses,  and  so  much  land  as 
raised  a  vast  revenue ;  but  having  said  enough  of  this  we  shall  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  history  of  Aristseus. 

AristAus  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  the  daughter  of  Hyp- 
assus,  who  was  the  son  of  Peneus.  Of  his  birth  some  tell  this  story.^ 
They  say  that  Cyrene  was  very  b.^t  ntiful,  and  brought  up  at  Mouiit 
Pelion,  and  that  Apollo  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  transported  her 
into  Libya,  where  in  later  time  was  built  a  city,  called  after  her 
ttame  Cyrene.  There  Apollo  committed  his  son  Aristssus^  begotten 
df  Cyrene  (then  a  young  infitnt)  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs^  to  be 
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brought  up  by  them ;  whp  gave  him  three  several  names,  Norricus^ 
AristttU8»  afid  Agreus.  These  Dymphs  taught  him  how  to  cardie 
kniik^  to  order  and  make  bee-hiveS|  aod  plant  olive-yards ;  |ind  by 
tbia  means  he  became  the  first  that  directed  all.other  men  in  thb  art :- 
for  which  he  was  so  honoured^  that  all  adored  fnm  as  a  god^  as  much- 
il9  they  did  Bacchusi  ,  ,. 

Afterwards,  they  say^rhe  went  to  Tliebes^  where  be  married  Au<* 
tonoe,  one  of  Cadmus*&  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  Actsoii,  torn 
in  pieces  (as  the  mythologists  say)  by  his  own  dogs.  Some  give  this 
reason  of  his  misfortune,  because  that  he  designed  nuptial  embraces 
with  Diana  in  her  temple f,  dedicating  to  her  what  he  got  in  hunt-- 
ing,  for  that  solemnity.  . Others  ^y,  because  he  boasted  that  in. 
hunting,  he  excelled  Diana  herself {•  And  it  is  not  improbable^ 
but  that  the  goddess  might  be  incensed  at  either  of  these.  For  whe- 
ther for  tlie  gratifying  of  his  lust  by  hk  prey,  he  abused  the  goddess^ . 
who  was  ever  averse  from  marriage^  or  that  he  dared  to  prefer  him« 
self  in  the  art  of  bunting  before  her,  who  by  all  the  gods  themselves 
was  granted  to  excel  all  others  in  that  respect,  the  goddess  was  cer- 
tainly most  justly  angry :  it  is  therefore  very  probable,  tluit  being 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  those  beasts  he  used  to  take^  the  dogs 
when  they  were  in  pursuit  of  other  game,  might  toar  hiipself  in 
jueces. 

After  the  death  of  Actseon,  Arist^His  went  to  his  father§  the  oracle 
at  Delphos,  and  there  it  is  said,  he  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
remove  into  the  island  CooSj  who  told  him  that  he  should  be  there 
h^hly  honoured,  and  in  great  esteem  with  the  Coons. 

Thither  therefore  he  sailed ;  a  plague  afterwards  raging  orer  all 
Greece,  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Grecians: 
When  he  had  perfected  his  sacrifice  about  the  rising  of  the  dog  star||, 
at  which  time  the  Etesian  winds  began  to  rise,  tlie  plague  stopped. 
This  remarkable  change  (if  it  be  seriously  considered)  may  justly  be, 
wondered  at ;  for  he  who  had  his  son  torn  in  pieces  with  dogs,  allayed 
the  evil  influences  of  the  dog  star  (which  commonly  are  pernicious) 
and  at  that  time  restored  health  to  many  thousands. 

Afterwards  leaving  his  children  behind  him,  he  went  to  Libya,  and 
from  thence  being  furnished  with  shipping  by  the  nymph  his  mother, 
he  sailed  into  Sardinia,  where  being  taken  with  the  pleasantness  of  th«r 
island,  he  seated  himself,  and  improved  the  ground  with  pbmting 
aod  tillage,  and  civilized  the  inhabitants,  who  were  before  rude  and 
barbarous.     Here  he  begat  two  sons,  Carmus  and  Calscarpus.    Af» 

*  To  make  chcetc.  t  Within  the  coniecrated  groond  belonging  to  the  lemple* 

%  Others  mj.  became  be  looked  at  her  when  she  was  bathing.  See  Paus.  Bottifl^  c  S, 
i  Apollo^  the  aracle  being  called  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  |  In  AngvU 


tenmrds  he  sailed  to  othe^  islands,  find  staid  tonkumt  thtt^  ItiSidly, 
upon  the  acctiQDt  of  its  fruTtfulness  both  in  corn  atid  cattle^  wheri;  M 
iatpaited  seteral  things  to  the  inhabitants  that  were  of  great  benefit 
ttid  adtaiitage.  Therefore  it  n  said,  all  the  Sicilhoift,  and  tsf^tAA\f 
tlMse  that  had  olive-yards,  adored  AHstttus  as  a  god. 

At  last,  they  say,  he  went  into  Thrace  to  Baccfans,  where  \it 
leMned  the  rites  of  the  orghi,  and  through  his  fiiaiiliar  converse  with 
that  God,  was  instruc^ted  in  many  other  things  both  aseful  and 
pttifi  table* 

After  he  had  lived  some  tinde  near  mount  Hftfnos  *,  he  vanished 
away,  and  was  never  seen  more ;  and  was  afterwards  bononred  as  a 
god,  not  only  by  the  barbarians  in  those  parts,  but  by  all  the  Grecians : 
but  concerning  Aristseus,  this  shall  su^ce. 

Now,  to  say  something  concertiing  Daphne  and  Eryx:  it  U  re- 
ported that  Eryx  was  the  son  of  Venus  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  Butesf, 
a'most  famous  prince.  Tliis  £ryk  for  the  nobleness  of  his  birth  on  the 
likother's  side,  was  of  great  esteem  among  the  inhabitants,  and  became 
king  of  part  of  the  island  t,  and  built  a  city  called  after  hb  owii 
name,  upon  m  high  and  lofty  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which,  whhin  the 
city,  he  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  adorned  with  rich  oblations,  and 
all  Other  stately  ftirnitnre.  The  goddess  in  reward  of  the  pety  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  devotion  of  tier  son  the  founder,  expressed  l^ 
special  love  and  kindness  for  this  city,  and  upon  that  named  her- 
$elf  Venus  Biycina. 

When  any  seriously  considers  the  maj^ty  of  this  temple,  he  can- 
not but  greatly  admire  It ;  fof  all  Other  sacred  structures^  after 
they  hMe  been  famous  for  some  time,  have  often,  by  the  adverse 
bfitsts^of  fortune,  been  at  lehgth  ruined  and  de^royed}  butthbhas 
been  no  far  (frbto  the  very  first  dedieatlon  of  it)  from  decreasing  in 
its  giory,  that  it  has  grown  still  more  and  more  in  reputation  and 
esteem.  For  after  the  consecration  of  it  by  Eryx,  Aueas,  another 
arm  of  Venus,  when  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  in  his  voy^  to  Ifaty,  beau- 
tified it  with  many  rich  oblations,  becaese  it  was  eonsecrated  to  his 
mother ;  and  after  him  the  Sicilians  for  many  ages  together  fat  great 
eost  and  expence)  adored  this  goddess  with  magnificent  sacrifices, 
and  further  adorned  her  temple  with  many  great  oblations.  The 
Gardiaginians  also,  lii  later  times,  when  they  conquered  part  of  the 
Bsland,  stfl!  coiitfnaed  the  splendid  worship  of  this  goddess.  And 
lastly,  the  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  whole  bland, 
surpassed  all  that  were  before  them  in  the  worship  of  this  deity;  and 
this  they  did  upon  good  ground^  for  fthey  derived  their  origin  from 

*  %tifiHii  TUniU  wioA  TlieMalj. 

^  JButctf  Intt)  of  Biibjnia^  ciUlcd  formcrlj  Bc1>'ryvi«b  AtU.  |^Sicil/. 
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Mr^  thi  hj  her  ttieans  #ere  {HiMperoas  in  till  thi!it  afbirt,  and  tbcit^ 
fore  in  gratitude  for  so  many  benefits^  they  returned  her  tht  gttalM 
bbMot  and  esteetti.  For  the  ctMHittls  add  pMtors^  and  all  that  telne 
tAjfoHmiM  iiito  thti  ifttatid,  a»  toon  in  they  cUnte  td  Brjrt,  oflhtd 
iMttet  iM^iBeent  Mcrifieea,  and  dedicated  rich  gifts  (br  the  betetiQ^ 
at/g  ar  ithi^  teihple ;  and  by  little  and  little  laid  aside  their  austerity^ 
and  pleasantly  conversed  both  with  the  women  and  childlt^ta  in  th^ir 
jMli^,  looking  ti(K>n  this  to  be  the  only  way  to  ingratiate  thetnslilves 
iftM  tfa^  Fatour  of  the  goddess.  Tht  ftontan  senate  likbwlM,  out  df 
their  irU^tar  rtttpett  to  this  goddess;  decreed  that  seV^titel^ti  of  ibt 
iM>M  coofidihg  cttieil  they  hul  hi  dlcrly,  shthild  MaM  M  offering 
ad  ^Id  to  Venils^  and  that  the  tMiifpte  Mioiild  b«  WbthiflAlIjr  gdlird«d 
by  two  hundred  soldiers. 

And  tha^  thoiigh  wt  hiv^ttei((edsonMltKiii^Mt|^iy  dflryt^  yet 
the  account  is  ioKtt  fttkpetttotol  (b  the  histolry  of  ¥eMS; 

W6  shaH  iid#  ewfcatOilr  to  r«ht«  Whiit  tUtf  ih^Hdfdj^'Mi  rtipon 
MKi&nkitkH  Dftphnis :  in  Sftrily^  tb«ly  say/  Hft  ttoUntriM  dHlted 
IMeiy  so  (ileMltit  for  flhmitioii,-  iltod  dF  tai  itwH^  in  air,  that  Htf 
j^hM-e  «an  be  better  {^itched  b^  thM  ^tf  for  ptMsdrtt  Mi  tSUtt^^ 
tftoii  io  IbesaAtnet-thde:  Mr  th^rt  ktt  Mitif  iptAA^  o^  idiDMblti 
i«lftfet  watery  a«id  deelied  with  t«Ms  of  M  forts.  Tlf^itfe  h/Ma 
•1Mb  of  taH  and  atitely  oaks,  which  hear  acorns  df  *  vait  bigtfiM^ 
Mice  IS  trnny,  and  t^ice  as  bi^^  as  ro  kny  othet*  part  t)f  the  wotM. 

There  likewise  ghms  aibandatiee  of  roots  atid  he^fs^  daitthtl  VlhM^ 
Md  ttnspMkable  nUiflber  of  melons*j  M»  that  k  OArthiq^cdan  fttthf 
Mce  ready  lo  start e  Cm-  want  of  proiristoii  was  there  fdSelred  and  pM- 
germed)  and  thotf^h  so  M^ny  thousartda  wefe  there  1^^  yet  pfenty  rt- 
tosiMtd  it  the  anoantirrna  sttH.  In  (his  reglcm  there  is  a  pIcAsittt 
fitley,  graced  wkh  rows  of  trees^  aflbrdin^  a  most  rairishing  prospefet 
to  the  eye,  and  likewise  a  grove  dedicated  to  the  nymphs:  here  they 
say  Daphnis  was  begotten  by  Mercury  tfpon  one  of  the  nymphs,  and 
gained  that  name  from  the  tiiuTtitude  of  laurels*  that  grow  there. 
Being  bred  up  by  the  nymplis,  anct  having  many  herds  of  cattle,  he 
diligently  followed  the  shepherd^^  life,  upon  whfch  account  he  was 
Ilio  called  Bubulcust  I  and  being  very  skilful  and  ingenious  in  com- 
posing  songs  and  tunes,  he  found  out  the  Bucolic  poems,  and  bar* 
monious  notes,  which  are  much  used,  and  highly  iesteemed  amongst 
the  Sicilians  at  this  day.  They  say,  likiewise,  tiiat  he  often  hunted 
with  Diana,  and  by  his  dutiful  observance  and  attendance  upon  the 
goddess,  mightily  gained  her  favour^  and  with  his  piping  and  singing 
wonderfully  delighted  her.  ^t  is  likewise  said,  tlutt  a  nymph  lalUng 
in  love  with  bim,  told  him,  tliat  if  he  lay  with  any  other  woman  but 
her,  he  should  be  struck  blind;  which  afterwards  proved  true,  for, 

*  ApplM.  t  Daphne^  a  laarel,  in  Greek.  |  The  Cow-berd. 
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lying  with  a  king's  daughter  who  had  made  him  dninky  he  forthwith. 
lost  his  sight* 

Bat  tliis  concerning  Daphnis  shall  suffice.  Now  we  proceed  in 
short  to  the  story  of  Orion.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  the  biggest  and 
s)trongest  man  of  all  the  heroes,  and  was  much  given  to  hunting;  and 
being  so  very  strongs  for  the  sake  of  vain  glory^  performed  many 
great  actions. 

Amongst  other  things,  by  casting  up  a  mound,  he  made  the  harbour 
called  Acte,  for  Zanclus,  the  Sicilian  king,  from  whom  the  city  was 
antiently  called  Zancle,  but  afterwards  Messana,  and  now  Messina. 

But  since  we  make  mention  of  Messina,  we  conceive  it  no  digres- 
sion if  we  liere  subjoin  what  is  related  concerning  the  narrow  sea, 
whereon  it  is  seated. 

Some  antient  writers  say,  that  Sicily  was  once  a  peninsula,  and 
afterwards  became  an  bland,  in  the  manner  following-^ 

The  sea  beating  violently  upon  each  side  of  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  uthmus,  at  length  cut  through  and  disjoined  one  part  from  the, 
other,  and  the  place,  from  thence,  was  called  Rhegium,  where,  many 
years  after,  wos  built  tlie  city  now  so  called*  Others  say,  that  that 
narrow  neck  of  the  continent  was  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  and 
by  that  means  the  sea  burst  into  that  part  where  the  convulsion  was 
made.  But  the  poet  Hesiod  affirms  the  contrary;  for  he  says,  thai 
the  sea  being  formerly  broader,  Orion  raised  up  in  the  open  sea  the 
promontory  Pelorus,  and  built  upon  it  a  temple  to  Neptune,  reli- 
giously adored  by  the  inhabitants.  After  the  performing  of  these, 
things,  they  report  that  he  sailed  into  Eubcea,  and  there  resided. 
Afterwards,  for  the  glory  of  his  actbns,  being  fixed  as  a  constellatioi^ 
among  the  stars,  his  name  became  famous  to  eternity,  of  whom  the 
poet  Homer  makes  mention  in  his  poem  of  the  dead,  in  these  words  9 

N«xt  TMt  Orion  bit  appeaimnce  made, 
UontiDg  wild  bcatti  within  a  fraitfnl  n«ad» 
Which  on  th'  rut  mouuiiu  ho  had  killed  before. 
When  once  a  braaen  knotted  dab  he  bore. 

Where,  likewise,  he  takes  notice  of  his  great  bulk;  and  a  little  after, 
making  mention  of  Aloides,  he  adds,  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
four  yards  and  a  half*  in  thickness,  and  eighteen  yards  in  height 

BU  mother  earth  his  bodj  did  to  rear, 

T^t  none  for  height  and  beautj  might  compare 

With  him»  eseept  Orion  who  eicell'd 

In  both,  and  to  him  more  than  paralleled. 

Hanng  now  treated  sufficiently  of  the  heroes  and  demi-gods,  tQ^ 
cording  as  we  at  first  designed,  we  shall  here  put  an  end  to  this  book.. 

*  Wnt  cnbiM  aaka  fnor  yards  and  a  half.    Nine  Or^  make  eighteen  yardi^ 
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PREFACE. 

JT  ought  to  be  the  special  eare  of  all  historians.  Dot  only  tn  tbdr 
writings  to  obserre  whatever  may  be  useful  and  profitable,  but  also 
to  kisep  to  a  due  order  and  method  in  the  several  parts  of  their  his* 
tory.  This  not  only  conduces,  much  to  direct  and  caution  private 
persons  how  to  get  and  keep  estates,  but  is  an  extiaiwdioary  help  to 
writers,  in  composing  of  their  historical  treatises.  For  some  there 
are  that,  though  they  are  justly  in  high  esteem  for  their  eloquent 
sdle,  and  variety  of  learning  discovered  in  their  writings,  yet  have 
been  too  careless  in  distributing  their  matter  under  proper  heads;  si^ 
that,  though  the  readers  may  easily  discern  their  great  pains  and  ia^ 
dttstry,  yet  their  manner  of  writing  deserves  justly  to  be  censuredk 
Timseus,  indeed,  was  very  exact  in  bis  chronology,  and  exttaordinarily 
indtistrious  to  abound  in  variety  of  relations;  but  for  his  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  censures  of  others,  may  be  justly  taxed  and  repre- 
hended himself;  who,  for  his  unbounded  liberty  that  he  takes  in  this 
bitter  censuring,  is  called  by  some  the  Petrsctor*. 

But  Ephorus,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Universal  History,  acts  the 
part  of  an  able  historian,  both  as  to  the  elegance  of  his  stile,  and  hb 
accarate  method :  for  he  divides  his  books  according  to  their  several 
subjects,  keeping  close  in  every  book  to  things  of  one  and  the  same 
nature;  which  way  and  order  of  writing  I  approve  above  all  others^ 
4nd  therefore  shall  endeavour  to  imitate  him  as  well  as  I  can. 
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CHAP.  L  , 

Jt  de$criptian  f^Skifyi    ^Phe  JBoHiei,  or  JUj^  Of 

Malia,  Oaubu,  Cercina,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Piiyusa,  and  the 
Baieares. 


HAVING  designed  this  book  for  9  ^etpription  of  the  islands^ 
shall  first  begin  with  Sicily,  being  the  chiefest  and  most  remarkable 
for  antient  and  memorable  actions. 

It  was  antiently  called  7^[^fftmit{^%  #om  its  shape.  Afterwardsy 
by  the  Sicanians,  the  first  inhabitants,  it  was  called  Sicania;  and  at 
^  It  inn  <^M  Si^th^^  ^  Sioiliai^w^  with  all  Uiek  frnffil^, 
^rf ly  transported  t^^^lres  ^hithec  oat  of  |taly^ 

|n  cir^nit  it  is  foi^r  thousand  thr^  (landred  and  sixty  furlongsf  ;  fof 
M^'of  the  three  sides,  from  the  promontory  Pelonis  to  Ulyh^am^  is 
a  iSfibfBmmnd  and  seven  hundred  furlongs;  tfie  other,  from  LilybtBom  to 
9lM^iiiui|»,  a  prfWHOQCoiy  of  Syracuse,  rwro  ont  in  length  a  thonaaBd 
w4  :i¥f  bondrrd  furkiufs.  The  vest  contains  a  ihgnMHid  oqe  ktt»» 
4re4  ^  fojcty /Mrlonga. 

The  Sicilians,  the  inlMibitantSj  (from  old  tradition^  contin^fd  dpwii 
to  them  from  their  forefathers),  siiy,  that  thia  island  is  dedici^ted  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Some  of  the  poets  feign,  that  at  the  marriage 
of  Phito  and  Proserpine,  this  island  was  gnren  to  the  new  bride  by 
Jtepber,  for  a  pres^t|«  The  moit  approved  autlmrs  say,  that  tbo 
^f^nniwijt  who  ««r^  the  antteut  poasenors,  were  the  firsi  niMonl  iiw 
t^jtUVQtt  of  this  ial^  f  nd  that  tbo  g^^kl^saes  wlu^l^i  wa  have  k^ipfm 
inentiopcd  appeiired  first  in  tliis  island;  and  tliiqit  th^  fatne«9lQ|^  t,^ 
soil  was  such,  that  corn  first  grew  here  of  itself  which  the  mp^  ^mir 

int  of  all  the  poets  confirms  in  these  words.. 

•  •  •  < 

Within  this  itlaad  all  things  grow. 
'     •'  WMHiiit  the  bdp  of  Med  er  plo«gk» 

A*  «bf«t  i^  tekj*  with  tha  f  inf^ 
EroiD  whence  proceed!  boUi  ^pes  and  wiii## 
Which  with  sweet  showers  nom  above 
.    Alt  hnmgiit  to  fipeaeii  1^  great  Jove. 

• 

'  Vbr  in  the  tetriibry  of  Leontium,  and  in  many  other  parts  ot 
(tdly,  thevt  gwvfs  iip  wild  wheat  at  this  very  day.    If  it  be  asked  10 

^  Thre^^orttered*  like  a  wedge.  t  About  five  hundred  and  fortj-five  mile& 

t  for  an  Anaoaljpteriom.    These  were  gifts  bestowed  opon  the  bride  by  the  has* 

bend  and  his  friends,  when  she  plucked  off  her  Tcil  at  ber  first  being  brought  to  her 

bnsbaad.    See  Arcbsol^g.  Att.  Ub.  4#  t.  7. 
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what  part  of  the  world  these  grains  were  first  known,  before  the  use 
of  corn  was  found  out;   it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  first 
brought  to  the  best  and  richest  country,  and  therefore  upon  that  ac« 
count  we  see  that  the  Sicilians  most  especially  worship  those  god- 
desses who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  these  fruits.     That  the  rape 
of  Proserpine  was  in  this  country  (they  say)  is  most  clear  and  evi-> 
dent  from  hence,  that  neither  of  these  goddesses**  ever  resided  in  any 
other  place  but  in  this  island,  wherein  they  delighted  above  all  others. 
The  rape,  they  say,  was  in  the  meadows  of  Enna,  not  far  from  the 
city,  a  place  decked  with  violets,  and  all  sorts  of  other  flowers,  af- 
fording a  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  prospect.     It  is  said,  that  the 
fragrancy  of  the  flowers  is  such,  that  .the  dogs  sent  out  to  hunt  the 
gaine  therebyiose  the  benefit  of  their  sense,  and  are  made  incapable 
)iy  their  scent  to  find  out  the  prey*    This  meadow-ground,  in  the 
liiiddle  and  highest  part  of  it,  is  champaign  and  well  watered,  hut  all 
the  borders  round  are  craggy,  guarded  with  high  and  steep  preci- 
pices,  and  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  Sicily,  whence  it  is 
called  by  some  the  navel  of  Sicily :  near  at  hand  are  groves,  m^adows^ 
aod  gardens,  surrounded  with  morasses,  and  a  deep  cave,  with  a  pas- 
ii^^e  under  ground  opening  towards  the  north,  through  which,  they 
say,  Pluto  passed  in  his  chariot  when  he  forced  away  Proserpine.    In 
this  place  th«  violets  and  other  sweet  flowers  flourish  continually  all 
the  year  long,  and  present  a  pleasant  and  delightsome  prospect  to 
the  beholders  all  over  the  flourishing  plain. 

They  say,  that  Minerva  and  Diana,  who  had  both  vowed  virginity 
as  well  as  Proserpine*  were  bred  up  together  with  her,  and  all  three 
wrought  a  gown  for  Jupiter  their  father  of  the  flowers  they  had  ga* 
thered  in  company  one  with  another;  and  that  they  were  exceedingly 
delighted  in  the  island  upon  the  account  of  the  familiar  converse 
they  enjoyed  one  with  another;  so  that  each  of  them  chose  out  a 
particular  place  for  their  several  residences.  Minerva  made  choice 
of  those  parts  near  Himera,  where  the  nymphs,  for  the  sake  of  Mi* 
nerva^  opened  the  hot  baths  about  the  time  of  Hercules's  coming 
thither.  The  inhabitants  likewise  dedicated  the  city  to  her,  (to  this 
day  called  Athensum)  with  the  country  round  about.  To  Diana  was 
allotted  by  the  goddesses  the  island  at  Syracuse,  which  from  her 
was  called  both  by  the  oracles  of  the  gods  and  by  men  Orti/gia. 
The  nymphs  likewise,  to  ingratiate  themselves  the  more  with  Dlana^ 
made  a  mighty  great  fountain  in  this  island,  called  Arethusa,  wherein 
wore  bred  many  great  fishes,  not  only  in  antient  times,  but  there 
diey  remain  to  this  very  day,  as  sacmd  and  never  touched  i>y  any* 

'  *  Ceres  and  Proserpine.    This  rape,  tJic  ground  of  tbis  fable,  was  Ann.  Mand.  %fft\ 
M»rc  Christ  lt76. 
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Bn^  when  wH^e  in  time  of  wtr  h«v«  qdidc  bold  t«  feed  upoo  thoD^ 
th^  htve  suddenly,  by  the  tpparent  aagc r  qf  the  piddeM,  beM  aC» 
flii^^ed  with  tome  remurkable  etdamHyt  of  whidi  we  ahall  write  incMre 
t^f  if^  i<t  proper  time  and  piece. 

Prf9ftrpio£  enjoyed  the  pleeaant  meadows  about  Edimi  io  eomnMi 
mtk  Ihe  other  two  goddeMe#,  end  bad  a  great  fountain  called  Cgpaoe, 
in  tb^  territories  of  Syracwse,  cooseerated  Io  her:  for  thcfr  aay  thai 
PliitOj  after  the  rape»  carried  away  Prqierpioe  in  a  chariot  to  Syia^p 
f  M9e,  aAd  there,  the  earth  opening,  both  of  thena  deseended  iqto  halt 
Uigether,  frpm  which  time  in  that  pla^  arose  the  apri^g  and  lake 
aalled  Cyane,  where. the  Syracuf»ns  every  year  celebrate  a  acdemn 
l^tival,  at  which  they  privately  sacrificed  the  lesser  yictims,  but  piib* 
Ucly  and  openly  they  threw  bulls  into  the  lake;  which  manner  id  sa-* 
ariSce  Hercules  io.troduced  when  be  went  over  all  Sicily  wkh  the 
herds  of  Geryoii.  After  the  rape  of  Proserpina,  they  say,  Ceres  (aoi 
being  able  tP  find  out  her  daughter)  lighted  firelMraoda  at  the  tnrup-> 
tioQS  of  ^toay  and  wandered  through  divert  parts  of  the  world  to 
§eek  her,  and  did  much  good  where  9he  came,  especially  whese  she 
waa  courteously  received^  bestowing  wheat  upon  the  inhabitaalf  ia  a 
grateful  return  of  their  civility*  And  because  the  Atheoiaoa  oofer-^ 
iained  this  goddess  witii  the  greatest  civility,  tlieFefore^  nest  to 
$icily,  they  were  the  first  upon  wl>om  she  beatowed  this  gnaio]  fo 
which  the  people  of  Athens  honoured  this  goddess  above  all  othera^ 
with  splendid  sacrifices  and  sacred  myateries  al  Eleusis,  which  fiw 
their  antiquity  and  saDdity  are  gveaitly  ealeemed  every  where. 

X)^  Atiieui^i^  generoualy  coai^iiunieated  this  bleaaing  of  com  to 
many  otli^r^,  ai^d  tiiey  imparted  tbe  seed  to  their  neighbours,  $q  tha* 
by  degr^ei^  the  wholp  world  was  fuU  of  k. 

The  SiciUaMi  ^arrfore,  bein^  the  firal  that  had  the  use  of  com, 
by  reason  of  their  familiar  converse  with  Cares  and  Proserpine,  wk» 
dwelt  amongst  tbemj  instituted  aacrifioea  aiad  solemn  festivab  to  hod^ 
these  goddesses,  whose  names  gave  reputation  to  the  things ;  which 
festivals  were  ^oleaiiuised  at  suffh  a  time  as  was  most  proper  to  point 
at  the  great  benefit  they  had  received :  for  thejr  cekbruted  tlua  mpr 
of  Proserpine  in  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  and  perCormed  theaa  aa** 
Cjrifices  and  solemnities  with  that  sanctity  and  application  of  laind  aa. 
becaoM  them,  who  were  obliged  to  be  thankful  for  being  paeierved 
before  fill  other  people  i^  the  world  with  the  first  receptioa  of  ao  great 
a;Uea$iog. 

They  had  another  festival  which  il\ey  celebrated  to  Ceros  at  Iho 
t|me  of  wheat  seediogs;  it  oMlinued  for  the  spaoe  of  ten  days,  and 
was  reknarkable  for  the  name  of  the  gpddeiis;  and  duripg  tHU  time 
eVery  thing  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  spleudcHtf j  but  tJMI 
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xatt  of  the  worship  was  tfter  the  aM  way  afnd  fashion.  But  it  is  • 
custom  among  them  during  all  these  teh  dmjh  to  use  obseene  aiid 
filthy  langtiage  in  their  converse  otie  with  Anbther,  because  the  go4* 
dessy  being  put  into  dumps  of  nolekneholy  for  the  loss  of  her  daugb* 
ter,  is  put  to  the  smile,  they  say,  by  snftiitty  discourse.  Tliat  the  rapt 
of  I^roeerpine  was  in  this  ms^der  as  We  have  before  declyed,  maoyof 
the  aotients^  both  poets  and  historilibs,  do  generally  iffirm.  Fat 
Careious  the  Tragedian,  who  came  often  fo  Syracuse,  observing  heiw 
aealotts  the  citizens  were  in  celebratinq}  tii^  sacred  mysteries  of  0«ref| 
bas  these  verses  ia  iiis  poems : 

ttrti*  molt  loteTy  dflcrgfit^n  u  tlie'y  i»f. 
By  Pluto's  crany  knrti  wfts  snatth'd  ftwuj, 
"Whb  under  ground  tbroogh  dt fksomo  ettt$  d«Qf4y'4 
To  tb'  gloomjf  shadei  bdow^  the  hsrnltis  mid. 
Her  aMuruful  mother  wept  and  wrung  her  handsi 
Seeking  her  ravished  daughter  in  all  landa. 
^Htn  iEtiia't  flames  through  all  the  land  did  roar* 
And  flakes  of  flre  spread  all  the  island  o*er; 
ikfld  while  ttie  nabU  itfa3d  was  thki  bemoau'd. 
For  wiSI  of  com  the  fainting  countrj  grocn'd  ; 
And  hence  it  is,  that  to  this  very  day, 
Davoutly  to  these  goddesses  they  pray, 

• 

It  is  not  fit  We  should  here  omit  giving  an  account  of  the  ItiMMI^I 
and  bounty  of  this  goddess  to  manicind  ;  for  besides  that  iht  foiih4 
4ttt  corn,  she  taught  tite  art  of  husbandry,  and  instituted  laws,  wher^ 
by  men  governed  their  actions  according  to  the  rales  of  justice  atnA 
iMo^ty ;  for  #hich  reason,  they  say,  she  was  called  the  law^m^kcf; 
Atid  eerttiinly  none  can  bestow  greater  benefits  tlian  these  impttrtctf 
by  her.  Which  include  both  being  and  well*being.  But  tht^  tdVi* 
tenMDg  the  antiquities  of  Sicily  ^mil  suffice. 

But  it  i^  ne^ssary  to  sAy  m  brief  something  of  (he  Sidtoilltr^,  fSfri 
ftrst  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  beeaose  several  histories  difTer  in  their  tt^ 
ktkms  concerning  them.  For  Philistu^  Says  tli^y  wel^  i,  ttHonf 
tnKia{)lanted  from  Iberia  itflto  this  island,  find  dtLttkH  thttM^f  frMi  tfa^ 
river  Sicana^,  from  whence  they  wtre  called  Sicadl.  Buff  TiiHAil 
^condemning  flie  ignorance  of  tivis  Writer)  pfo^e*  ^leftriy  A6d  €vi^ 
dently  tliat  the^  were  tlic  origins!  InhnbitantA }  #lMfe  reasta»  tc^ 
prove  their  anticfuity  be?ng  many,  w^  CMceive  it  iteedless  to  fecHti 
The  Sieanians  Antiently  dweH  in  vitkigesy  add  built  IMle  town^  upotr 
hilia  that  werie  naiutaNy  strong,  for'  their  h^it^t  security  lKg]iiM< 
IMeve^  and  robbers.  For  they  weri  noi  dodelr  ode  general:  monn^cK^ 
biM  every  town  hmi  eaeh  a*  several  prlnee<r  AAd  at  first  th^  ^joyiM 
Ibe  wliole  iakud,  and  lived  by  tiik^  Md  msprbVefMAt  of  th^grotm^t 
bfitifM  tot  iBnaar  bbrtt  wit  km  MiM  to  Attty >tft»rf  ic^  M 
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Streams  of  lire  even  overflowed  the  neighbouring  territory,  the  coan* 
try  lay  waste'  and  ruined  for  a  great  space  and  tract  of  ground  to* 
gether.  And  in  regard  the  fire  thus  continued  to  spoil  the  cotintry 
for  many  years  together,  the  inhabitants  in  a  consternation  forsook 
the  eastern  parts  of  Sicily,  and  went  down  into  the  west.  At  length 
after  many  i^s,  the  Sicilians  with  ail  their  families  transported  them« 
•elves  out  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  island  before  for-* 
taken  by  the  Sicanians.  Where  out  of  a  covetous  desire  to  gain 
more,  they  encroached  still  farther,  and  made  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  so  that  there  were  frequent  wars  between 
them  and  the  Sicanians,  till  by  a  mutual  compact  and  agreement,  they 
settled  the  boundaries  of  each  others  territories;  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  particular  account  in  their  proper  place  and  time.  The  last 
that  sent  colonies  into  Sicily  were  the  Grecians,  and  those  very  con- 
siderable, who  built  cities  upon  the  sea  coasts.  By  the  multitude  of 
Grecians  that  resorted  thither,  and  the  frequent  and  ordinary  com- 
merce with  them,  they  learned  both  the  language  of  the  Grecians,  and 
their  way  of  living,  and  lost  (together  with  their  own  barbarous  dialect) 
their  very  name  likewise,  and  were  called  Sicilians.  Having  said 
enough  of  these,  we  shall  now  pass  to  the  islands  called  the  iEolides, 
which  are  seven  in  number,  called  Strongyle,  Euotiymos,  Didyme, 
Fhoenicusa,  Hiera,  Ericusa,  and  Lipara;  in  which  last  there  is  a 
city  of  the  same  name :  these  lie  between  Sicily  and  Italy  in  a  direct 
line  from  east  to  west,  and  are  distant  from  Sicily  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs :  they  are  much  of  an  equal  bigness ;  the  greatest 
of  them  is  in  circuit  a  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs :  they  have  been 
tU  subject  to  great  eruptions  of  fire,  the  passages  of  which,  by  the 
openings  of  the  earth,  are  apparent  and  visible  at  this  day.  But 
in  Strongyle  and  Hiera,  to  this  very  time,  violent  vapours  burst  out  of 
the  earth,  with  a  roaring  dreadful  noise;  abundance  likewise  of  sand 
and  fiery  stones  are  vomited  out  of  the  ground  ;  the  like  to  which 
may  be  seen  about  mount  ^tna ;  for  some  affirm,  that  from  these 
islands  there  are  caverns  within  the  earth  that  run  out  as  far  as  Mtna, 
and  so  there  is  a  communication  one  with  another,  and  therefore  both 
these,  and  those  breaches  and  chasms  of  the  earth  at  JEtnfi,  cast  forth 
their  flames  at  certain  seasons  !;y  turns.  They  say  that  these  islands 
antiently  were  desert  and  uninhabited ;  and  that  afterwards  Laparus, 
$on  of  king  Auson,  upon  a  sedition  raised  against  him  by  his  bro- 
thers with  a  fleet  well  manned,  fled  out  of  Italy  into  the  island,  from 
Um  called  Lipara,  where  he  built  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  tilled 
^i  cultivated  the  rest  of  the  islands. .  When  he  was  old,  iEolos 
tbe  8oa  of  Hippotas,  with  some  other  of  his  associates,  arrived  in  the 
^ndji  an4  married  Cyane  the  daughter  of  LJpanis ;  mud  investing 
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Ae  TCft  that  he  brought  aloDg  with  him  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  that  the  natural  inhabitants  enjoyed,  he  became  supreme 
lord  of- the  island.  Liparus  afterwards  having  a  desire  to  return  into 
Italy,  i£olus  assisted  him  in  possessing  the  country  about  Syrrentum, 
where  (after  he  had  reigned  with  general  applause)  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  great  state  and  funeral  pomp,  and  honoured  by  the  in- 
liabitants  as  a  demi-^od.  This  is  that  .£olus  (which  they  say)  en- 
tertained Ulysses  in  his  wanderings ;  and  was  reported  to  be  pioos 
towards  the  gods,  righteous  towards  men,  and  kind  and  courteous  to 
strangers* 

It  is  likewise  reported  that  he  taught  mariners  the  use  of  sails ;  and 
by  the  diligent  observance  of  fire,  foretold  the  rising  of  winds; 
whence  he  was  feigned  to  have  a  sovereign  power  over  the  winds ; 
mod  for  his  piety  was  called  the  friend  of  the  gods.  He  had  six  sons, 
Astyochus,  Xuthus,  Androcles,  Pheroemon,  Jocastes,  and  Agathyr* 
nus,  who  were  all  in  great  reputation  and  esteem  upon  the  account 
of  the  fame  of  their  father*s  virtues. 

Amongst  these  sous,  Jocastes  reigned  as  king  over  those  parts, 
lying  upon  the  sea  coasts  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Rhegium.  Pheroemon  and 
Androcles  enjoyed  that  part  of  Sicily  from  the  narrow  cut  of  the  sea 
to  Lilyb«eum.  That  part  of  the  country  that  lies  eastward  was  in- 
liabited  by  the  Sicilians ;  the  other  towards  the  west  by  the  Sicantans, 
which  several  people  were  continually  quarrelling  one  with  another: 
but  they  freely  submitted  to  the  sons  of  i£olus,  for  the  sake  of  their 
ftther's  eminent  piety,  and  their  own  gentle  and  sweet  dispositions. 
•.JCuthus  reigned  in  the  territory  of  Leontium,  called  from  him 
Xathia  to  this  day.  Agathyrnus  possessed  the  region  now  called 
Agathyrnites,  and  built  the  city  called  Agathyrnum,  after  his  own 
name. 

Astyochus  was  sovereign  lord  of  Lipara ;  and  all  of  them  imitating 
their  father's  justice  and  piety,  werem  great  honour  and  esteenu 
After  the  posterity  of  i£olus  had  reigned  successively  for  many  ages 
together,  at  last  the  royal  line  in  Sicily  was  extinct.  After  which, 
the  Sicilians  were  under  an  aristocratical  government :  but  the  Sica- 
nians  fell  to  odds  one  with  another  about  the  sovereignty,  and  for  m 
long  time  together  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  other  islands  (through  the  seve- 
rity of  the  kings  of  Asia)  were  more  and  more  emptied  of  their  inha- 
bitants, some  of  Cnidus  and  Rhodes  determined  to  transplant  them- 
selves ;  to  which  end  they  created  Pentathlus,  a  Cnidian,  their  cap* 
tain,  (who  derived  his  pedigree  from  Hippotes  the  son  of  Hercules) 
and  under  his  conduct  they  transported  themselves  into  Sicily,  and 
arrived  at  lilybsum* 
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Thw  leU  o»t  ID  the  fifiieth  oljrftipMid*  in  wUeh  BpitiKdM  Hrfr 
LacoBiaB  wm  victor.  At  whicfa  time  UkewiM  k  happ^moi^  flM 
JfLgnU  and  Seliouati*  wtfre  Hi  war  imt  with  ati^ther^  ia  wiiA  #8# 
(ifOfsiBg  with  tb«  SeliBUBtio^)  id  one  battle  tb^^  Wm  aiaiijr  &I  tMf 
mm,  aod  among  the  rest  their  geAera)  Peatathkud  The  S^liaMk 
tines  being  lime  Foiited,  tbcee  of  tbeed  Grangers  that  sntVivcdy  ck» 
tenoiaed  to  return  home;  icf  frbich  pirpdsie  th^j  eboae  Gorgor,  TMo^ 
torea,  and  Epitherides,  of  tlie  hoiMeb4>M  of  Pealathlae>  to  be  their 
eif^taiDa,  who  sailed  through  the  T/rrheniao  seai,  to  Liparb^  ^rbeiw 
tbejr  were  kindly  received,  and  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  lenpua 
wkh  the  inhabitants^  and  dweil  among  tbenaf^  #ho  weie  than  ite#oAy 
fire  hnndrcd  that  remained  of  those  that  canfie  over  with  JSolua* 
.  Afterwarda  when  the  Tyrrhenians  itifesfed  th^  seas  whb  tMr 
piracies,  (being  vexed  with  their  iaearsioiis)  they  pr^pare4  a  fltet 
fpf  their  defence  y  and  divided  ibdHselves  into  fteventl  parta^  ataic  t# 
tall  the  ground,  and  others  to  guard  the  seaa  i^gain^  ibe  piratas. 

Then  enjoying  their  estates  in  eoinnioA>  And  fteding  togelhef  ifer 
apaictiesy  they  eontinued  fbr  s<>me  time  in  this  coaraianity  of  Rfe. 
Afterwards  they  divided  Lipara  (wherein  vhia  situated  the  Metfapoir* 
tfweity)  among  tliennselves;  thct  rest  of  the  istenda  they  tiHe4aa4 
iaq>rovad  for  the  use  of  tliem  all  in  eotnAion* 

At  last  they  divided  all  the  islands  lof  the  Spaee  of  twtnty  ye&i^  }  wM 
wbea  that  time  was  expired,  they  again  made  a  division  by  K>t.  Aftaf« 
wards  they  overcame  the  Tyrrhenians  in  many  sea-fights,  and  demoted 
the  tenths  of  the  best  of  their  spoils  to  the  oraele  at  Del^ioa. 

It  remains  we  sliould  shew  by  what  aaeaaa  th^  city  6f  Liplnra  in 
anceeeding  ages  grew  to  that  height  of  Weakh,  tbM  Ibey  werb  noV 
only  happy  in  themselves,  but  renowned  atid  glorious  abroad^ 

This  city  is  beautified  by  nature  with  very  large  and  fair  harboma^ 
and  fttrnisbed  with  famous  baths }  for  they  are  not  ofsly  aftediciilal, 
but  by  reason  of  their  singular  properti^and  qualities,  Irffefrd  oMkeli 
pleasure  and  delight ;  and  therefore  maAy  la  Sicily  that  artf  tabM 
with  strange  and  unusual  diseases,  pasS^  ovr  into  this  island^  aa4 
by  washing  theafiselves  in  the  hot  balbs,  are  reatored  pteitfntly  t# 
pexfect.health,  even  to  adsMration* 

And  the  island  itself  to  this  day,  abounds  in  that  fiiasons  nSfntfai 
called  allum^  wbhrb  brings  in  a  gfeat  revenue  both  to  the  Lipa/iins 
anA  the  Romans  ;  for  being  in  bo  other  part  of  the  world,  and  so 
^ry  asefttl,  the  inhabitants  (upon  good  reason)  have  the  sole  vend**' 
fng  of  this  eoanasodity,  aod  l^  setting  what  raHe  tbey  please  on  kf 
tlM9  grow  prodigiously  riebv    Only  indeed  itt  the  isle  of  Meloay  tbairw 

•  Ab«St  9t^wjHn  aMw  thrlAkiigsad  aMtraSti«»  dt^niiillMi  by  iTsS^idMiiM*^ 
jv.    Ant.  Cbr.  685  years. 
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^iovs  m  aoit  of  wuM  idlfun,  but  not  sufBoieot  to  supply  any  oond* 
4mMe  MUttber  of  citm.  This  isUod  of  Lipara  is  uat  targa,  but 
Mtmofbly  well  stored  witb  iruit,  and  abounds  with  avtry  ibing  a«« 
«BHBfy  fjnr  tbe  sustcoaoea  of  asanas  life  j  for  it  pientifuliy  sappiias 
<bc  inliabitants  with  ail  sorts  of  ^h,  and  iieais  fruit  most  deiioieas 
^  tbe  taste*  But  this  may  suffice  to  be  said  of  Lipara^  aad  tba  net 
ff  tbe  i^fotie  ishmds. 

Next  to  Lipara  westward,  lies  a  small  island  ualnhidnted,  ealled 
4iKias  a  remarhable  aeoident)  Osteodes.  fbr  at  the  time  adieu  the 
Carthaginians  were  en^ged  in  great  wars  with  the  Syrapusans^  Aef 
ewere  fiimished  with  oonsiderable  isffees  both  at  sea  and  land  ;  auMiigst 
svbom  w^re  many  aMrcenaties  out  of  seveiml  oouutrief »  wlileh  wieae 
always  a  turbulent  sort  of  men,  and  oommooly  aoeuslomed  to  i^usa 
aHmy  bmrid  mutinies  in  th^  army,  espeeiaily  when  cbey  lee^i^  aot 
thefap  pay  at  the  day  when  it  was  due.  Soom  tii^naS^e  there  weee 
at  that  time  (about  th<9  number  of  six  thofisand)  aceordlog  to  thaif 
aentl  ineolienoe  and  rude  behaviour  (not  reoeiring  their  pay)  £s6t  got 
inls  a  body  together,  and  then  with  rude  shouts  aad  clamoofit  as* 
pahnd  their  commanders*  And  when  for  want  of  money,  tb^  fdU 
debyed  to  pay  them,  they  tlireateoed  they  would  proeeaute  thaietigbi 
i^gainet  the  Carthagini^s  with  force  of  araw,  and  thefeupon  Udd 
haid  apoa  tbeir  officers ;  and  though  they  rec^fi^d  a-cheok  from  Aa 
far  thdr  unruUness,  yet  they  were  the  more  furiotts  aod  ewt«i 
Whereupon  the  senate  privately  ordered  the  eoloticJs  and 
to  pot  all  the  mutineers  to  death ;  upon  which  <K*dcrs,  they 
forthwith  got  them  all  on  shipboard,  (and  under  colour  of  soma 
military  serriee  to  be  |)er£ormed)  transported  them  lo  tbe  island  be- 
ftar»« mentioned,  and  there  landed  them  and  left  them;  and  though 
Aey  stormed  and  raged  at  this  misfbrtuqe,  yet  they  wcm  In  no  ca« 
paeity  tp  revenge  themselves  upon  llie  Carthaginians,  but  at  length 
WfffB  all  Punished  to  death  :  and  being  that  so  great  a  uumber  (as  if 
they  had  been  captives  of  war)  perished  in  so  soiall  an  island,  this 
strait  pla€«  was  filled  with  the  multitude  of  dead  mens^  bones;  and 
far  thi#  reason  the  island  wa$  ealled  ss  aforesaid. 

And  in  tliis  manner  these  mereeaariefi  (by  the  fraud  of  their  ow» 
^Sbers)  were  brought  into  these  extreaiities,  and  miserably  perished 
for  want  of  food. 

Having  apw  gone  through  the!  i£oUdes,  we  shall  next  view  tliose 
isbmds  tluit  lie  on  both  sid^  of  them. 

Southward  over  against  Sicily,  lie  three  islands,  wtiioh  have  all 
safe  and  commodious  liarbours,  and  each  of  them  a  cUy« 

Th0  first  is  Malta,  about  eight  hundred  furlongs  from  Syraruse, 
faroiabed  with  very  good  harboum :  and  tbe  inhabitaats  aie  sciy  rich| 
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for  it  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  amongst  whom  there  are  excel- 
leut  weavers  of  fine  linen.  Their  houses  are  very  stately  and  beauti- 
liil^  adorned  with  graceful  eaves,  and  pargeted  with  white  piaster. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  trading  as  m^* 
chants  as  far  as  the  western  ocean,  resorted  to  this  island  npoo  the 
account  of  its  commodious  ports,  and  convenient  situation  for  a  sea- 
trade;  and  by  the  advantage  of  this  place,  the  inhabitants  presently 
Jiecame  famous  both  for  their  wealth  and  merchandise. 

The  next  is  Gaulus,  furnished  with  several  safe  harbours^  and  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Tlien  follows  Cercina,  lying  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  which  is  a 
handsome  city,  and  most  commodious  ports^  wherein  may  ride  not 
only  merchantmen,  but  men  of  war. 

Having  spoken  of  the  southern  blands,  we  shall  return  to  die  rest 
near  to  the  Lipari,  which  lie  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  for  near  to  Po* 
pulonium  (as  it  b  called)  a  city  of  Etruria,  lies  ^thalia^  distant 
from  Upara  near  a  hundred  furlongs,  so  called  from  the  great  mbts 
and  fogs  that  rise  there.  Thb  bland  abounds  with  iron  stone,  which 
they  dig  and  cut  out  of  the  ground  to  melt,  in  order  for  the  making 
•f  iron ;  much  of  which  metal  is  in  this  sort  of  stone.  The  work- 
men  employed,  first  cut  the  stone  in  pieces,  and  then  melt  them  ia 
furnaces  built  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  these  furnaces,  the 
stones,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fire,  are  melted  into  several  pieces^ 
in  form  like  to  great  spunges,  which  the  merchants  buy  by  truck 
and  exchange  of  other  wares^  and  transport  them  to  Dicsearchiaj  and 
other  mart  towns. 

'  Some  of  these  merchants  that  buy  of  these  wares,  cause  them  to 
be  wrought  by  the  coppersmiths,  who  beat  and  fashion  them  into  all 
sorts  of  tools,  instruments^  and  other  shapes  and  fancies ;  as  some 
they  neatly  beat  into  the  shape  of  birds,  others  into  spades,  hooks^ 
and  other  sorts  of  utensils.  Ail  which  are  transported  and  carried 
about  into  several  parts  of  the  world  by  the  merchants.     > 

There  is  another  island,  by  the  Greeks  called  Cyrnus^  and  by  the  - 
Romans  and  natural  inhabitants,  Corsica,  three  hundred  furlongs  db« 
tant  from  iEthalia.    It  is  an  island  of  an  easy  access^  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful large  harbour,  called  Syracusium.    There  are  in  it  two  cities^ 
Calaris  and  Niccea. 

The  Pliodans  built  Calaris,  at  the  time  they  were  possessors  of 
the  islands,  but  were  afterwards  ejected  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Nicaea 
was  built  by  the  Etrurians,  when  they  lorded  it  as  masters  at  aea^ 
and  subdued  all  the  blands  that  lie  near  adjoining  to  Etruria. 

During  the  time  the  cities  of  Corsica  were  subject  to  them,  they 
exacted  a  tribute  from  the  inhabitauts  of  losin^  wax^  and  honey^  of 
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which  great  plenty  is  produced  in  this  island.  Corsican  bond-slaves 
are  naturally  of  such  a  temper  and  qualification,  that  for  usefulness 
they  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  others  whatsoever.  Ttic  island  is 
large,  a  great  part  of  it  mountainous  and  woody,  and  watered  with 
several  small  rivers. 

The  inhabitants  feed  upon  milk,  honey,  and  flesh,  which  this 
country  affords  plentifully,  and  exceed  all  other  barbarians  in  justice 
and  humanity  one  towards  another :  for  where  any  find  honey  in  hol- 
low trees  in  the  mountains,  it  is  certainly  his  that  finds  it  without 
any  further  dispute.  The  sheep  have  all  their  owner's  mark  set  upon 
them,  and  that  certainly  secures  the  property  of  their  masters,  though 
there  be  no  shepherd  to  look  after  them.  And  in  all  other  respects,  in 
their  converse  and  way  of  living,  every  one  of  them  in  their  several 
stations  observe  the  rules  of  common  right  and  justice,  A  very 
strange  thing  there  is  among  them  concerning  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren; for  when  the  woman  is  in  labour,  there  is  no  care  taken  of  her 
in  the  time  of  her  travel ;  but  the  husband  goes  to  bed  as  if  he  were 
sick^  and  there  continues/for  certain  days,  as  if  he  were  under  the 
pains  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

There  grows  in  this  island  abundance  of  extraordinary  box- trees, 
which  is  the  reason  that  the  honey  produced  here  is  oftentimes  very 
bitter.  It  is  possessed  by  barbarians,  whose  language  is  very  strange 
and  difficult  to  be  understood;  they  are  above  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand. 

Next  to  this  lies  Sardinia,  an  island  as  big  as  Sicily ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  barbarians,  whom  they  call  lolaeians,  sprung  (as  they  them- 
selves suppose)  from  those  few  that  inhabited  the  country  with  lolaus 
and  Thespiadae.  For  at  that  time  that  Hercules  instituted  those  so 
much  celebrated  games,  having  many  children  by  the  daughters  of 
Thespius,  by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  he  sent  them  with  a  nu- 
merous train,  both  of  barbarians  and  Grecians  into  Sardinia,  to  set- 
tle themselves  in  new  habitations. 

Their  captain  lolaus  (Hercules's  nephew,  on  his  brother's  side) 
possessed  himself  of  the  island,  and  built  in  it  several  famous  cities ; 
and  dividing  the  country  by  lot,  called  the  people  from  himself,  lo- 
laeians. He  built  likewise  public  schools  and  temples,  and  left  other 
monuments  for  public  use  and  general  advantage,  which  remain  to 

this  day. 

For  the  most  pleasant  fields  of  the  country  are  called  after  him, 
the  fields  of  lolaus,  or  the  lolaeian  fields;  and  the  people  are  still 
called  lolaeaius  from  him.  It  was  foretold  likewise  by  the  oracle 
concerning  his  colony,  that  if  they  were  called  after  his  name,  their 
freedoms  and  liberties  should  be  secured  to  them  for  ever ;  and  ac- 
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rordhigly  their  laws  and  government  have  been  preserved  firm  and 
tnnshaken  to  this  day.  For  thougli  the  Carthaginians^  when  they 
were  in  the  height  of  their  power,  took  this  island,  yet  they  could  not 
tn^Iave  the  people ;  for  the  lolaeians  fled  to  the  mountains,  and'  made 
them  habitations  underground,  and  kept  and  maintained  many  "herds 
and  flocks  of  cattle,  which  afforded  them  food  sufficient,  both  as  to 
milk,  cheese,  and  flesh.  And  thus  leaving  the  champaign  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were  both  freed  from  the  toil  of  ploughing  and  tilling . 
the  ground ;  and  besides,  lived  at  ease  in  the  mountains,  contented 
with  a  mean  and  moderate  provbion,  as  we  before  said. 

And  although  the  Carthaginians  often  assaulted  them  with  great 
armies,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  places  were  such,  and  the  windings 
and  turnings  within  these  subterraneous  caves  were  so  inexplicable, 
that  they  were  ever  the  security  of  these  inhabitants  from  bondage 
and  slavery.  And  lastly,  the  Romans,  since  they  became  masters 
of  the  place,  have  often  attempted  to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms, 
but  were  never  able  to  prevail,  for  the  reasons  before  alleged.  But 
to  return  to  the  antient  times ;  lolaus,  after  he  had  settled  aTl  the 
concerns  relating  to  the  colony,  returned  into  Greece.  The  llies^* 
piade,  after  they  had  been  lords  of  the  islands  for  many  ages,  were  at 
length  expelled,  and  driven  into  Italy,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
parts  and  places  about  Cuma :  the  rest  of  the  people  returned  to  their 
former  barbarism,  and  making  choice  of  the  best  captains  from  among 
their  own  countrymen,  have  defended  their  liberties  to  this  day. 

Having  said  enough  of  Sardinia,  we  sliall  now  go  on  with  the  other 
islands. 

Next  to  the  before-mentioned  island,  is  Pityusa,  so  called  from 
the  multitude  of  pine-trees  growing  tbere,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  three  days,  and  as  many  nights  sail  from  Hercules's  pillars,  one 
day  and  night's  sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Qnly  a  day's  sail 
from  Spain,  as  large  as  Corcyra,  and  reasonably  fruitful.  It  bears 
some  few  vines  and  wild  olive-trees.  Amongst  other  things  it  pro- 
duces, it  is  most  esteemed  for  fine  wool.  It  is  chequered  with  plea- 
sant champaign  fields,  and  lovely  hills.  There  is  a  city  in  it  called 
Eresum,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Carthaginians ;  and  is  graced  with 
famous  ports,  and  high  walls,  and  a  great  number  of  stately  houses. 
Barbarians  of  several  nations  inhabit  there,  but  most  are  Cartha- 
ginians, a  colony  of  whom  settled  there  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  building  of  Carthage, 

There  are  other  islands  over  againstSpain,  which  the  Grecians  call 
Gymnesis,  because  in  summer-time  the  inhabitants  go  naked.  By 
the  natives  and  the  Romans  they  are  called  Baleares>  from  casting 
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of  huge  massy  stoaes  out  of  slings^  wherein  the  inhabitants  excel  all 
other  people. 

The  greater  of  these  islands  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  is-> 
hods,  except  these  seven,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboeaji 
Corsica  and  Leshos.    It  is  one  day's  sail  distant  from  Spain. 

The  lesser  lies  more  eastward,  and  breeds  and  feeds  all  sorts 
of  fine  and  large  cattle,  especially  mules,  which  for  the  bigness  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  exceeding  noise  they  make  in  their  braying,  are 
remarkable  above  all  others.  Both  these  islands  are  of  a  good  and 
fertile  soil,  and  are  peopled  with  above  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  wine; 
the  want  therefore  of  it  makes  them  the  more  eager  after  it.  Nei* 
ther  have  they  any  oil  amonst  them;  to  supply  which,  they  press 
out  the  oily  part  of  mastic,  and  mix  it  and  swine's  grease  together, 
and  with  this  composition  anoint  their  bodies. 

They  love  women  exceedingly,  whom  they  value  at  such  a  rate, 
that  when  the  pirates  bring  any  women  they  have  taken  thither,  they 
will  give  as  a  ransom,  three  or  four  men  for  one  woman.  They  live 
in  caves  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  these  holes, 
dug  up  and  down  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  rocky  mountains,  by 
which  means  they  provide  for  themselves  both  shelter  and  security. 

They  make  no  use  either  of  silver  or  gold  coin,  but  prohibit  the 
importation  of  it  into  the  island;  for  which  they  give  this  reason: 
that  Hercules,  in  former  times,  made  war  upon  Geryon  the  son 
of  Chrysaor,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  was  rich  in  silver 
gold  and,  therefore,  that  tliey  may  live  more  securely,  and  quietljf 
MJ07  what  they  have,  they  have  made  it  a  standing  law  to  hav«  lUh 
thing  to  do  with  that  wealth  which  consists  in  tiioae  metals. 

According,  therefore,  to  this  decree,  when  once  heretofore  in  a 
war  they  assisted  the  Carthaginians,  they  brought  nothing  of  theif 
pay  into  their  own  country,  but  laid  it  all  out  in  wine  and  women. 

Thev  have  a  filthy  custom  likewise  amongst  them  concerning  their 
marriages ;  for  iu  their  marriage^feasts,  all  their  friends  and  house* 
hoM  servants,  as  they  are  in  seniority  of  age,  one  after  another, 
carnally  know  the  bride,  till  at  length  it  comes  to  tlie  bridegroom's 
torn,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  last. 

They  have  another  strange  custom  likewise  about  burying  of  theif 
dead;  they  cut  the  carcas^  in  pieces  with  wooden  knives  or  axes, 
and  so  put  up  ail  the  parts  into  an  urn,  and  then  raise  upm  great 
heap  of  stones  over  it. 

Their  arnns  are  three  slings,  one  they  wind  about  their  heads,  ano* 
ther  they  tie  about  their  loins,  and  the  third  they  carry  iu  their  bands* 
lo  ime  of  war  they  thiow  much  largar  atoocs  than  any  oihfv  pfo- 
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pie  and  with  that  violence,  as  if  they  were  shot  out  of  an  engine; 
and|  therefore,  in  the  time  of  assaults  made  upon  towns,  they  griev-^' 
ously  gall  those  that  stand  upon  the  bulwarks  and  in  field-fights 
break  in  pieces  their  enemies'  shields,  helmets,  and  all  other  defensive 
armour  whatsoever;  and  are  such  exact  marksmen,  (that  for  the 
most  part)  they  never  miss  what  they  aim  at:  they  attain  to  this  skill 
by  continual  exercise  from  their  very  ciiildhood;  for  while  they  are 
very  .young,  they  are  forced,  undc*r  the  tutorage  of  their  mothers,  to 
cast  stones  out  of  slings.  For  they  fasten  a  piece  of  bread  for  a 
mark  to  a  pole,  and  till  the  child  hit  the  bread,  he  must  fast,  and  then 
at  length  the  mother  gives  him  the  bread  to  eat. 


CHAP,  11. 

Of  3fadcira,  Bntabiy  Gallia^  Celtiberia,  Iberia,  Tk/rrhema,  and 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  lawn  and  customs. 

SINCE  we  have  gone  through  the  islands  tying  eastward,  on  this 
side  within  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  we  shall  now  launch  into  the 
main  ocean  to  those  that  lie  beyond  them;  for  over  against  Africa, 
lies  a  very  great  island  in  the  vast  ocean,  of  many  days  sail  from  Li- 
bya, westward  The  soil  here  is  very  fruitful,  a  great  part  whereof  is 
mountainous,  but  much  likewise  champaign,  which  is  the  most  sweet 
and  pleasant  part  of  all  the  rest ;  for  it  is  watered  with  several  naviga- 
ble rivers,  beautified  with  many  gardens  of  pleasure,  planted  with 
divers  sorts  of  trees,  and  abundance  of  orchards,  interlaced  with  cur- 
rents of  sweet  water.  The  towns  are  adorned  with  stately  buildings, 
and  banquetting-houses  up  and  down,  pleasantly  situated  in  their  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  And  here  they  recreate.themselves  in  summer- 
time, as  in  places  accommodated  for  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  cloathed  with  many  large 
woods,  and  all  manner  of  fruit-trees;  and  for  the  greater  delight  and 
diversion  of  people  in  these  mountains,  they  ever  and  anon  open 
themselves  into  pleasant  vales,  watered  with  fountains  and  refresh- 
ing springs:  and  indeed  the  whole  island  abounds  with  springs  of 
sweet  water:  whence  the  inhabitants  not  oply  reap  pleasure  and^de- 

Ught,  but  improve  in  health  and  strength  of  body. 
There  yon  may  have  game  enosgh  in  hunting  all  sorts  of  wild 


beasts,  of  which  there  is  such  plenty,  that  in  their  feasts  tliere  is  no«  • 
thing  wanting  either  as  to  pomp  or  delight.    The  adjoining  sea  fur* 
nishes  them  plentifully  with  fish,  for  the  ocean  there  naturally  aboundf 
with  all  sorts. 

The  air  and  climate  in  this  island  is  very  mild  and  healthful,  so 
that  the  trees  bear  fruit  (and  other  things  that  are  produced  thert 
are  fresh  and  beautiful)  most  part  of  the  year;  so  that  this  island 
(for  the  excellency  of  it  in  all  respects)  seems  rather  to  be  the  resi-* 
dence  of  some  of  the  gods  than  of  men. 

Antiently,  by  reason  of  its  remote  situation,  it  was  altogether  aa« 
known,  but  afterwards  discovered  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Phoenicians  in  antient  times  undertook  frequent  voyages  by 
sea,  in  way  of  traffic  as  merchants,  so  that  they  planted  many  colo*' 
Dies  both  in  Africa  and  in  these  western  pans  of  Europe.    These 
merchants  succeeding  in  their  undertaking,  and  thereupon  growing, 
very  rich,  passed  at  length  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules^  into  the 
sea  called  the  ocean  :  and  first  they  built  a  city  called  Gades,  near  to 
Hercules's  pillars,  at  the  seaside,  in  an  isthmus  in  Europe,  in  which, 
among  other  things  proper  for  the  place,  they  built  a  stately  temple 
to  Hercules,  and  instituted  splendid  sacrifices  to  lie  ofiered  to  hiaa. 
after  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Phcenicians.    This  temple  is  ia 
great  veneration  at  this  day,  as  well  as  in  former  ages;  so  that  many 
of  the  Romans,  famous  and  renowned  both  for  their  births  and  glori* 
ous  actions,  have  made  tlieir  vows  to  this  god,  and  after  success  in- 
their  afiairs,  have  faithfully  performed  them.      The  Phceniciaiis 
therefore,  upon  the  account  before  related,  having  found  out  the 
coasts  beyond  the  pillars,  and  sailing  along  by  the  shore  of  Africa, 
were  on  a  sudden  driven  by  a  furious  storm  afar  off  into  the  maia 
oceau;  and  after  they  had  lain  under  this  violent  tempest  for  many 
days,  they  at  length  arrived  at  this  island;   and  so,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  pleasantness  of  this  isle,  they  were  the 
first  that  discovered  it  to  others;  and  therefore  the  Etrurians  (when 
they  were  masters. at  sea,  designed  to  send  a  colony  thither;  but  the 
Carthaginians  opposed  them,  both  fearing  lest  most  of  their  own  citt* 
z^s  should  be  allured  (through  the  goodness  of  the  island)  to  settle 
there,  and  likewise  intending  to  keep  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  them- 
selves, in  case  of  any  sudden  and  unexpected  blasts  of  fortune,  which 
might  tend  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  government :  for,  being  tbea 
potent  at  sea,  they  doubted  not  but  they  could  easily  (unknown  to 
the  conquerors)  transport  themselves  and  their  families  iuto  that  is- 
land.    Having  now  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  African  ocean,  and  the 
islands  belonging  to  it,  we  shall  pass  over  to  Europe. 

For  over  against  the  French  shore,  opposite  to  the  Hercyoian 
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iBtmaft  (wUeli  aM  the  greatest  of  aay  ia  Europe)  theie  Kc  ia  ibm 
oeeaD  many  ialaiid9>  the  greatest  of  which  is  that  wMcb  they  calV 
Blntani^  which  aatiently  reasaiaedi  untovched^  free  from  all  foce%i|. 
force;  for  it  was  never  known  that  either  Bacchus,  HeremleSy  or  aay^ 
ti  the  antie«t  heroes  ot  princes,  ever  made  any  attempt  apoa  it  by 
inrae  of  anba:  bat  Jalius  CsMar  in  our  time  (who  by  his  gre^t  a* 
diicvenieiits  ginned  the  title  of  Divine)  was  the  first  (that  any  aathos 
■HdECs  mention  oO  that  conquered  that  island,  aad  compelled  the 
Britons  to  pay  tribute.  But  these  things  shall  be  more  particulavlj 
treaited  of  m  their  proper  time;  we  shall  now  only  say  something  con* 
eemiug  the  island,  and  the  tin  that  is  found  there* 

Id  form  it  is  triangular,  like  Sicily,  but  the  sides  are  uneqaaL  It 
lies  IB  an  oblique  line>  over  against  the  continent  of  Europe^  so  that 
the  promontory  called  Cantium,  next  to  the  continent  (they  saj)  i» 
about  a  hundred  furlongs  from  the  land :  here  the  sea  ebbs  and 
§ows:  but  the  other  point,  called  Belerium,  is  four  days  sail  from 
the  continent. 

The  last,  called  Horcas,  or  Orcades,  runs  out  far  into  the  sea^  The 
kast  of  the  sides  facing  the  whole  continent  is  seven  thousand  and 
five  hundred  furlongs  in  length;  the  second,  stretching  out  itself  all 
along  from  the  sea  to  the  highest  point,  is  fifteen  thousand  furlongs; 
and  the  last  is  twenty  thousand:  so  that  the  whole  compass  of  the 
island  is  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  furlongs.    The  inhabitants 
are  the  original  people  thereof,  and  live  to  this  time  after  their  owa 
aalient  manner  and  custom;  for  in  fights  they  use  chariots,  as  it  ia 
said  the  old  Grecian  heroes  did  in  the  Trojan  war.    They  dwell  ia 
mean  cottages,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  reeds  or  sticks.    Ia 
reaping  6f  their  corn,  they  cut  oiF  the  ears  firom  the  stalk,  and  aa 
house  them  up  in  repositories  under  ground;  thence  they  take  and 
j^Qck  out  the  grains  of  as  many  of  the  oldest  of  them  as  may  serve 
diem  for  the  day,  and,  after  they  have  bruised  the  com,  make  it  into 
bread.    They  are  of  much  sincerity  and  integrity,  far  from  the  craft 
and  knavery  of  men  among  us;   contented  with  plain  and  homely 
fiune,  strangers  to  the  excess  and  luxury  of  rich  ntien.    The  island 
is  very  populous,  but  of  a  cold  climate,  subject  to  frosts,  being  un- 
der the  Arctic  pole.  They  are  governed  by  several  kings  and  princes, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  at  peace  and  amity  one  with  another, 
fiot  at  their  laws,  and  other  things  peculiar  to  this  bland,  we 
shall  treat  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  Cesar's  expedition 
into  Britain. 

Now  we  shall  speak  something  of  the  tin  that  is  dug  and  gotten 
there.  They  that  inhabit  the  British  promontory  of  Belerium,  by 
reason  of  their  converse  with  merebaats,  are  oioce  civiUxed  and  cour- 
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teous  to  strangers  than  the  rest  are.  These  ttre  the  peopte  that  make 
^e  thiy  Which  with  a  great  deal  fsf  eare  and  teboar  lliey  dig  oat  ttf 
the  groond;  and  thi^t  beingrocky,^  the  metal  is  mixed  trtth  sone  veim 
of  tearth,  out  of  which  they  melt  the  metal,  and  then  refine  it;  ihea 
they  beat  it  into  foor-sqaare  pieces  Kke  to  a  dye,  and  carry  h 
to  -a  British  isle  near  at  hand,  cabled  Ictis.  For  at  low  tide,  a(H  betttjg 
4ry  between  them  and  tlte  island,  Ihey  convey  orer  in  t»rts  abun- 
idmce  of  tin  in  the  mean  time*  Btft  there  is  one  thing  pectfliar  to 
6iesc  i^nds  which  Ke  between  Britain  and  Elorope :  for  mt  full  aea^ 
Ihey  appear  to  be  islands,  but  at  low  water  for  a  long  way,  they  lodk 
Ithe  so  many  peninsnlas.  Hence  the  merdiants  transport  the  tin  they 
loy  of  die  tnhabhants  to  France ;  and  for  thirty  days  journey,  thejr 
-carry  it  in  packs  upon  horses^  backs  thrroogh  Prance,  to  the  annith  of 
the  river  Rhone.  But  thus  much  conceming  tin.  Now  something 
remains  to  be  said  di  amber. 

Over  against  Scythia  abbve'GanI,  in  the  ocean,  lies  an  isHand  called 
Basilea,  upon  which  there  is  cast,  by  tlie  woricing  of  the  sea,  duun- 
4ance  of  timber,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  antient  historians  have  written  incredible  stories  of 
this  anlber,  which  atnce  have  been  experienced  to  be  fatset  for  many 
poets  and  tfther  writers  report,  that  Hiaetonthe  son  of  Sdl,  while  he 
was  hut  as  yet  a  young  boy,  prevailed  with  his  father  to  give  htm 
liberty  to  drive  iris  chariot  for  one  day :  wliidi  request  obtained,  the 
youth  not  being  rible  to  manage  the  reins,  the  horses  scorned  tlie 
charioteer,  and  forsook  their  antient  course,  and  ran  wildly  and  dis- 
orderly through  the  heavens,  and  :first  set  them  on  fire,  and  by  that 
means  caused  tliat  track  cafled  the  milky  way;  then  burning  up  a  great 
part  of  (he  earth,  many  countries  were  laid  waste;  at  which  Jupiter 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  tlirew  a  thunderboltat  Phaeton,  andc6mmand- 
ed  Sol  to  guide  his  steeds  into  their  wonted  course :  and  that  Phaeton 
himself  fell  down  into  the  river  Po,  antiently  called  Eridanus ;  and 
that  his  sisters  greatly  bewailing  his  death,  (through  excessive  griet) 
changed  their  nature,  and  were  tranformed  into  poplar  trees,  which 
yearly  to  this  day  distil  their  tears,  and  by  concretion  (they  say)  be- 
comes this  electrum  or  amber,  whicli  for  beauty  and  brightness,  ex- 
cels all  others  of  its  kind,  and  is  distilled  most  iu  that  country,  when 
the  deaths  of  young  men  are  solemnly  bewailed.  But  forasmuch  as 
tliey  that  have  invented  this  story,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  truth, 
andlhat  later  ages  have  disproved  it  by  experience  of  the  contrary, 
regard  is  rather  to  be  had  to  true  and  faithful  historians.  For  amber 
is  gafhered  in  this  island  before-mentioned,  and  transported  by  the 
inhabitants  into  the  opposite  continent,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
over  to  us  in  these  parts  as.  is  before  declared. 


SIS  DIODORUS  SICULUS.  Book  V. 

After  this  accouut  given  of  the  western  islands,  we  conceive  it  not 
impertioenty  if  we  briefly  relate  some  things  which  were  omitted  b 
the  former  books  concerning  the  neighbouring  nations  in  Europe. 

In  Celtica  (they  say)  once  ruled  a  famous  man,  who  had  a  daugb* 
terof  a  more  tall  and  majestic  stature  than  ordinary,  and  for  beauty 
far  beyond  all  others  of  her  sex.  This  lady  glorying  much  both  in  her 
strength  and  beauty,  despised  all  that  couned  lier,  as  judging  none 
worthy  of  her  bed.  It  happened  that  Hercules  at  the  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Gallia,  marched  into  Celtica,  and  there 
built  Alesia.  When  this  young  virgin  saw  him,  admiring  both  his 
.vAlour  and  stately  proportion,  she  readily  admitted  him  to  her  bed; 
yet  not  ivithout  the  consent  of  her  parents.  Of  this  lady  he  begat 
Galats^  who,  for  virtues  of  mind,  and  strength  of  body,  far  excelled 
the  rest  of  hb  nation.  When  he  came  to  man's  estate^  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  his  grandfather's  kingdom,  he  subdued  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  performed  many  notable  achievements  by  his 
sword.  His  valour  being  every  where  noised  abroad,  he  called  his 
subjects  after  his  own  name^  Galatians,  and  the  the  country  Galatia, 
Gaul. 

Having  shewn  the  original  of  the  name,  something  is  to  be  said  of 
the  country  itself.  Gaul  is  inhabited  by  several  nations,  but  not  all 
alike  populous :  the  greatest  of  them  have  in  them  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  least  but  fifty  thousand.  Of  these  there  is  one 
that  has  been  an  antient  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  continues  so  to 
this  day. 

In  regard  it  lies  for  the  greatest  part  under  the  Arctic  pole,  it  is  very 
cold,  and  subject  to  frosts ;  for  in  winter  in  cloudy  days,  instead  of 
rain  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow ;  in  clear  weather,  every  place  is 
ao  full  of  ice  and  frost,  that  the  rivers  are  frozen  up  to  that  degree, 
that  they  are  naturally  covered  over  with  bridges  of  ice.  For  not 
only  a  small  company  of  travellers,  but  vast  armies,  with  their  cba* 
riots  and  loaden  carriages,  may  pass  over  without  any  danger  or 
hazard. 

There  are  many  great  rivers  run  through  Gaul,  which  by  their 
various  windings  and  turnings  cut  through  and  parcel  the  champaign 
grounds^  some  of  which  have  their  spring-heads  from  deep  lakes, 
others  issue  out  from  the  mountains,  and  empty  themselves  either 
into  tbe  ocean,  or  into  our  seas. 

The  greatest  that  falls  into  our  sea,  is*  the  Rhone,  which  rises  out 
of  tbe  Alps,  and  at  five  mouths  disgorges  itself  into  the  sea.  Of 
those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean,  the  greatest  are  the 
jbauubf  and  the  Rhine ;  over  the  last  of  wliich  Cs^ar^  called  Di  vus, 
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(in  our  time)  to  admiration,  rast  a  bridge,  aad  passed  over  his  forces, 
and  subdued  the  Gauls  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  many  other  navigable  rivers  in  Celtica,  to  write  of  which 
particularly  would  be  tedious :  almost  all  of  them  are  frequently  frozen 
up,  as  if  bridges  were  cast  over  their  channels.  But  the  ice  being 
Baturally  smooth,  and  therefore  slippery  to  the  passengers,  they  throw 
diaff  upon  it  that  they  may  go  the  more  firmly. 

In  many  places  of  Gaul,  there  is  something  strange  and  very  re* 
Biarlcable,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  the  west 
and  north  winds  in  summer  are  so  fierce  and  violent,  that  they  fling  into 
the  air  great  stones  as  big  as  a  man  can  grasp  in  hb  hands,  together 
with  a  cloud  of  gravel  and  dust.  Nay,  the  violence  of  this  Whirlwind 
is  such,  that  it  forces  men*s  arms  out  of  their  hands,  rends  theif 
clothes  off  their  backs,  and  dismounts  the  rider  from  his  horse. 

This  excessive  coM  and  immoderate  temper  of  the  air,  is  the  causa 
why  the  earth  in  these  parts  produces  neither  wine  nor  oil;  and 
therefore  the  Gauls,  to  supply  the  want  of  these  fruits,  make  a  drink 
of  barley,  which  they  call  Xythus  :  they  mix  likewise  their  honey- 
combs with  water,  and  make  use  of  that  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
are  so  exceedingly  given  to  wine,  tliat  they  guzzle  it  down  as  soon  as 
it  is  imix>rted  by  the  merchant,  and  are  so  eager  and  inordinate,  that 
making  themselves  drunk,  they  either  fall  dead  asleep,  or  Itecome 
stark  mad.  So  tiiat  many  Italian  merchants  (to  gratify  their  own 
oovetousness)  make  use  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Gauls  to  advance 
their  own  profit  and  gain.  For  tliey  convey  the  wine  to  them  both 
by  navigable  rivers,  and  by  land  in  carts,  and  bring  back  an  incredi- 
ble price :  for  in  lieu  of  a  hogshead  of  wine,  they  receive  a  boy,  giv- 
ing drink  in  truck  for  a  servant. 

lo  Gaul  there  are  no  silver  mines,  but  much  gold,  with  which  tlie 
niture  of  the  place  supplies  the  inhabitants,  without  the  labour  or 
toil  of  digging  in  the  mines.  For  the  winding  course  of  the  river 
washing  with  its  streams  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  ^rries  away 
great  pieces  of  golden  ore,  which  those  employed  in  this  business  ga« 
therj  and  then  grind  and  bruise  these  clods  of  golden  earth :  and 
wlien  they  have  so  done,  cleanse  them  from  the  gross  earthy  part,  by 
washing  tliem  in  water,  and  then  melt  them  in  a  furnace;  and  thus 
get  together  a  vast  heap  of  gold,  with  which  not  only  the  women,  but 
tlic  men  deck  and  adorn  themselvest  For  they  wear  bracelets  of  this 
metal  about  their  wrists  and  i^nis,  and  massy  cliains  of  pure  and 
beaten  gold  about  their  necks,  and  weighty  rings  upon  their  fingers, 
and  croslets  of  gold  upon  their  breasts.  The  custom  observed  by 
the  higher  Gauls  in  the  temples  pf  their  gods,  is  admirably  renuurka* 
hie ;  for  in  the  oratories  and  si^cr^  temples  of  this  couutrvj  in 
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booour  of  their  gods  they  scatter  pieces  of  gold  up  «nd  dowii»  wbioh 
none  of  the  inhabitants  (their  superatitioiu  devotioki  is  socb)  wUi  ia 
the  least  touch  or  meddle  witb^  though  the  Gaub  are  ^f  dietnsdves 
Biost  exceedinsg  cowtous. 

For  stature  they  are  tall,  but  of  a  sweaty  and  pale  oo«ip1eKioo» 
wd*haired,  not  only  naturally,  but  they  endeavour  all  tkey  can  to 
make  it  redder  by  art.  They  often  wash  their  hair  in  a  water,  boiled 
with  lime,  and  turn  it  backward  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown  of 
Ibe  head,  and  thence  to  their  very  necks,  that  thehr  fisces  may  \m 
HKMTe  fully  seen,  so  that  they  look  like  satyrs  and  hobgoblins.  Bjr 
this  sort  of  management  of  themselves,  their  hair  is  as  hard  as  a 
horse's  mane.  Some  of  them  shave  their  beards ;  others  let  them 
grow  a  little.  The  persons  of  quality  shave  their  china  close^  but 
their  mustachios  they  let  fall  so  low,  that  they  even  cover  their 
mouths;  so  that  when  they  eat,  their  meal  hangs <iangling  by  their 
hair;  aud  when  they  drinks  the  liquor  runs  tfaroagh  their  musta* 
Chios  as  through  a  sieve.  At  meal-time  they  all  sit,  not  upon  seats, 
but  upon  the  ground,  and  instead  of  carpets,  spread  wolves  or  dogs 
akios  under  them.  Young  boys  and  girls  attend  them,  such  «s«re 
yet  but  mere  children.  Near  at  hand  they  liave  their  chimnies,  with 
their  fires  well  furnished  with  pots  and  spits  full  of  whole  joints  of 
flesh  meat ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  joints  (in  a  way  of  due  honour 
and  regard)  they  set  before  the  persons  of  best  quality  :  aS'  Homer 
introduces  the  Grecian  captains  entertaining  of  Ajax,  when  he  re* 
turned  victor  from  his  single  combat  with  Hector,  in  this  vierse-i* 

Bot  Agameianon  m  •  fsToaring  sign. 
Before  great  Aju  let  the  luity  chine. 

They  invite  likewise  strangers  to  their  feasts,  and  after  all  is  over, 
Ibey  ask  who  they  are,  and  what  is  their  business.  In  the  very  midst 
of  feasting^  upon  any  small  occasion,  it  is  orditiary  for  them  in  a  heat 
to  rise^  arMJ  without  any  regard  of  their  lives,  to  fall  to  it  with  their 
awords.  For  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  prevails  much  amongst  them, 
that  men's  souls  are  immortal,  and  that  there  is  a  transmigration  Of 
them  into  other  bodies,  and  after  a  certain  time  they  live  again ;  and 
therefore  in  their  funerals  they  write  letters  to  their  friends^  and 
throw  them  into  the  funeral  pile,  as  if  they  were  to  be  read  by  the 
deceased.  In  their  journeys  and  fights  they  use  chariots  drawn  with 
two  horses,  which  carry  a  charioteer  and  a  soldier,  and  when  they 
Bieet  horsemen  in  the  battle,  they  fall  upon  their  enemies  with  thek 
aaunians*;  then  quitting  tlieir  chariots,  they  to  it  with  their  swords. 
ISitre  are  some  of  them  that  so  despise  death,  that  they  will  fight 
naMj  with  something  onlyabont  their  loins.  They  carry  along 

•  Akudoftet 
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to  the  wanfoi!  tkeir  senraots,  libeitines,  chosen  out  of  th^  poorer 
•ort  of  peopk,  whom  tiiey  make  use  of  for  waggoners,  and  pedeea. 
When  the  arnif  is  drawn  up  in  battalia,  h  it  usual  for  some  of  them 
i»atep  out  before  tlie  army,  and-  to  challenge  the  stoutest  of  their 
mmmj  to  a  single  combat,  brandishing  their  arms  to  terrify  their  ad- 
ireiaary.  If  any  comes  forth  to  fight  with  them,  tlien  they  sing  some 
aoog  in  commendation  of  the  valiant  acts  of  their  ancestors,  and 
Uacon  out  their  own  praises :  on  the  contrary  they  viKfy  their  ad- 
wrsary,  and  give  forth  slighting  and  contemptuous  words,  as  if  he 
hpul  not  the  least  courage.  When  at  any  time  they  cut  ofi^  their  ene* 
^iea"  beads,  they  haug  them  about  their  horses'  necks. 

They  deliver  their  spoils  to  their  servants,  all  besmeared  with 
Mood,  to  be  carried  before  them  in  triumph,  they  themselves  in  the 
Meantime  singing  the  triumphant  pssan.  And  as  the  chief  of  their 
■polls,  they  fittten  tliose  they  have  killed,  over  ihe  doors  of  their 
houaes,  as  if  they  were  so  many  wild  beasts  taken  in  hunting.  The 
haada  of  d^ir  enemies  that  were  the  chiefest  persons  of  quality,  they 
carefully  deposit  in  cheats,  embalming  them  with  the  oil  of  cedars, 
and  shewing  them  to  strangers,  glory  and  boast  how  that  some  of 
their  ancestors,  their  fathers,  or  themslves,  (though  great  sums  of  mo* 
ney  have  been  offered  for  them),  yet  have  refused  to  accept  them. 

Some  gkuy  so  much  on  thb  account,  tliat  they  refuse  to  take  for 
one  of  theae  heads  ita  weight  in  gold ;  in  this  manner  exposing  their 
bHrbaroMS  magnanimity.  For  it  is  brave  and  generous  indeed  not  to 
aaU  the  ensigns  of  true  valour ;  but  to  fight  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  that  were  men  like  ourselves,  resembles  the  cruelty  of  wild 
hcasts. 

Their  garments  are  very  strange ;  for  they  wear  party  coloured 

ita^  interwoven  here  and  there  with  divers  sorts  of*  flowers ;  and 
which  they  call  Braes.  They  make  likewise  their  cassocks  of 
haaket-work  joined  together  with  laces  on  the  inside,  and  chequered 
with  many  pieeea  of  work  like  flowers ;  those  they  wear  in  winter  are 
thicker,  those  in  summer  more  slender. 

Their  defensive  anna  are  a  shield,  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
a  OMin,  garnished  with  their  own  ensigns. 

Some  carry  the  shapes  of  beasts  in  brass,  artificially  wrought,  as 
walk  for  defence  as  ornameot.  Upon  their  heads  they  wear  helmets 
oC  brass,  with  large  pieces  of  work  raised  upon  them  for  ostentation 
aakct  to  be  adtaiired  by  the  beboldera ;  for  they  have  either  horns  of 
the  same  metal  joined  to  them,  or  the  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts 
carved  upon  them.  They  have  trumpets  after  the  barbarian  manner, 
l[bich  in  sounding  make  a  horrid  noise,  to  strike  a  terror  fit  and  pro- 
per for  the  occasion.    Some  of  them  wear  iioii  hrcaai-pkites,  and 
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hooked  ;  but  othen,  content  with  what  amu  nature  affimds  thenH) 
fight  naked.  For  swords,  they  use  a  long  and  broad  weapon  called 
Spatha,  which  they  hang  across  their  right  thigh  by  iron  or  brazen 
chains.  Some  gird  themselves  over  their  coats  with  belts  gilt  with 
gold  or  silver.  For  darts  they  cast  those  they  call  Lances,  whose 
iron  shafts  arc  a  cubit  or  more  in  length,  and  almost  two  hands  in 
breadth. 

For  their  swords  are  as  big  as  the  saunians  of  other  people,  but 
the  points  of  their  saunians  are  larger  than  those  of  their  swords; 
some  of  them  are  strait,  others  bowed  and  bending  backwards,  so 
that  they  npt  only  cut,  but  break  the  flesh}  and  when  the  dart  ii 
drawn  out,  it  tears  and  rents  the  wound  most  miserably. 

These  people  are  of  a  most  terrible  aspect,  and  have  a  most  dread* 
fill  and  loud  voice.  In  their  converse  they  are  sparing  of  their  words, 
and  speak  many  things  darkly  and  figuratively*  They  are  high  and 
hyperbolical  in  trumpeting  out  their  own  praises,  but  speak  slightly 
and  contemptibly  of  others.  They  are  apt  to  menace  others,  self- 
opiniated,  grievously  provoking,  of  sliarp  wits,  and  apt  to  learn. 

Among  them  they  have  poets  that  sing  melodious  songs,  whom 
they  call  bards,  who  to  their  musical  instruments  like  unto  harps, 
chant  forth  the  praises  of  some,  and  the  disprabes  of  others. 

There  are  likewise  among  them  philosophers  and  divines,  whom 
they  call  Saranidm^t  and  are  held  in  great  veneration  and  esteem. 
Prophets  likewise  they  have,  whom  they  highly  honour,  who  foretel 
future  events  by  viewing  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  these 
soothsayers  all  the  people  generally  are  very  observant. 

When  they  are  to  consult  on  some  great  and  weighty  matter,  they 
observe  a  most  sffange  and  incredible  custom ;  for  they  sacrifice  a 
man,  striking  him  with  a  sword  near  the  diaphragm,  cross  over  hb 
breast,  who  being  thus  slain,  and  falling  down,  they  judge  of  the 
,  event  from  the  manner  of  his  fall,  the  convulsion  of  his  members, 
and  the  flux  of  blood;  and  this  has  gained  among  them  (by  long  and 
antient  usage)  a  firm  credit  and  belief. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  ofler  any  sacrifice  without  a  philosopher;  for 
they  hold  that  by  these,  as  men  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
deity,  and  familiar  in  their  converse  with  the  gods,  they  ought  to  pre- 
sent their  thank-offerings,  and  by  these  ambassadors  to  desire  such 
things  as  are  good  for  them.  These  Druids  and  Bards  are  observed 
and  obeyed,  not  only  in  limes  of  peace,  but  war  also,  both  by  friends 
and  enemies. 

Many  times  these  philosophers  and  poets,  stepping  in  between  two 

*  Dniids ;  for  Saronids,  or  Saronids.  are  of  tbe  same  sigKifiaitioii  with  Draidif  thf 
•BO  of  an  oak,  the  otbvr  of  an  hollow  o«k. 
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annief  near  at  hand,  when  they  are  just  ready  to  engage^  with  their 
fwnrds  drawn^  aod  spears  presented  one  against  another,  have  pacified 
tlie0|as  if  some  wild  beasts  had  been  tamed  by  enchantments.  Thus 
fige  is  mastered  by  wisdom,  even  amongst  the  most  savage  barbarians^ 
and  Bian  himself  reverences  the  Musesi 

And  now  it  will  be  worth  while  to  declare  that  which  multitudes 
•re  altogether  ignorant  of.  Those  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  be* 
yond  Massilia*,  and  about  the  Alps,  and  on  this  side  the  Pyrenean 
moantains,  are  called  Celts;  but  those  that  inhabit  below  this  part 
called  Celticaj  southward  to  the  ocean  and  the  mountain  Hyrcinus^ 
and  all  aa  fiur  as  Scythia,  are  called  Gauls.  But  the  Romans  call  all 
these  people  generally  by  one  and  the  same  name,  Gauls. 

The  women  here  are  both  as  tall  nnd  aa  courageous  as  the  men. 
The  children,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  very  birth  are  grey- 
lieaded;  but  when  they  grow  up  to  men's  estate,  their  hair  changes 
io  colour  like  to  their  parents.  Those  towards  the  north,  and  bor- 
dering upon  Sc3rthia,  are  so  exceeding  fierce  and  cruel,  that  (as  re- 
port goes)  they  eat  men,  like  the  Britains  that  inhabit  Irisf. 

They  are  so  noted  for  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  that  some  liave 
thought  them  to  be  those  that  antiently  overran  all  Asia,  and  were 
then  called  Cimerians,  and  wl|o  are  now  (througli  length  of  time) 
with  a  little  alteration,  called  Cimbrians. 

Antiently  they  gave  themselves  to  rapine  and  spoil,  wasting  and 
destroying  other  countries,  and  slighted  and  despised  all  other  people. 
These  are  they  that  took  Rome,  and  robbed  the  temple  at  Delphos. 
These  brought  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  tribute,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  some  of  the  countries  of  those  they  subdued. 
Because  of  their  mixture  with  the  Grecians,  they  were  at  last  called 
Gallo-Grecians.  They  often  routed  and  destroyed  many  great  armies 
of  the  Romans. 

According  to  their  natural  cruelty,  they  are  as  impious  in  the  wor« 
shipof  their  gods;  for  malefactors,  after  that  they  liave  been  kept 
close  prisoners  five  years  together,  they  impale  upon  stakes,  in  honour 
to  the  gods,  and  then,  with  many  other  victims,  upon  a  vast  pile  of 
wood,  they  ofier  them  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  their  deities.  In 
like  manner  tliey  use  their  captives  also,  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
Some  of  them  ctit  the  throats,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  both  men 
and  beasts  that  they  have  taken  in  time  of  war:  though  tliey  have 
very  beautiful  women  among  them,  yet  they  little  value  their  private 
society,  but  are  transported  with  raging  lust  to  the  filihy  act  of 
sodomy;  and,  lying  upon  the  ground  on  beast's  skins  spread  undtr 
them,  they  there  tumble  together,  with  their  catamites  lying  on  both 

*  M»rteillrt.  t  Some  t»»rt  of  BntaiD,  then  to  sailed.     Siepb, 
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mdtB  of  them :  aod  that  wfaieb  is  the  omsI  abemioaUt  i%  thai  wAr 
cm  aay  tense  of  shame,  or  regard  to  thek  repotatioa^  ibigr  will  veadilgr 
pfOiCitiite  their  bodies  to  others  upoo  every  oceasieiK  And  ibqi  mt 
ao  tat  from  looking  upoo  it  to  be  any  fa«lt,  that  they  judge  i&  a  aea» 
ai^  dishonourable  thing  for  aiqr  thus  cafessed  t»  refute  tbft  Ibvour 
mfinred  taem* 

HmriBg  spoken  of  the  Celts,  we  sba}l  now  give  an  aeeomit  of  tb«r 
neighbottrs  the  CeUiberians.    The  two  nations  Celts  and  Ibeam% 
kerttofore  breaking  forth  into  a  war  about  the  boundaries  of  thw 
emintries,  at  length  agreed  to  iohabit  tx^gether  promiscuously,  and  m 
marrying  one  with  another,  their  issue  and  posSerity  (they  aay)  aftftf» 
wards  were  called  Celtiberiana.    Two  potent  nations  being  drat 
mrited,  and  possessed  likewise  of  a  rich  and  fertUe  country,  these 
Celttberians  became  very  famous  and  renowned;  so  that  the  Romans 
had  much  ado  to  subdne  them  af^  long  and  tedious  wars  with  thcmw 
These  Cehiberians  bring  into  the  field  not  only  stout  and  valiant 
horsemen,  but  bmve  foot,  both  for  strength  and  hardiness  able  to  ma* 
dergo  alL  manner  of  labour  and  toiL    They  wear  black  rough  ca8« 
tocks  made  of  wool,  like  to  goat's  hair.    Some  of  them  are  armed 
with  the  Gaulish  light  shields,  others  with  bucklers  as  big  as  ahields, 
and  vrear  greaves  about  their  legs  made  of  rough  hair,  aioKl  branen 
helmets  upon  their  heads,  adorned  with  red  plumes.    They  cacry 
two-edged  swords  exactly  tempered  with  steel,  and  have  daggers  be*, 
side,  of  a  span  k»ig,.which  they  make  use  of  in  close  fights.    They 
make  weappns  and  d^ts  in  an  admirable  manner;   for  they  bury 
plates  of  iron  so  long  under  ground,  till  the  rust  hath  consumed  the 
weaker  part,  and  so  the  rest  becomes  more  strong  and  firm.    Of  tUa 
they  midte  their  swords  and  other  warlike  weapons;  and  with  these 
arms,  thus  tempered,  they  so  cut  through  every  thing  in  their  way, 
that  neither  shield,  helmet,  nor  bone  can  withstand  them.    And  bt«> 
cause  they  are  furnished  with  two  swords,  the  horse,  when  they 
have  routed  the  enemy,  alight  and  join  with  the  foot,  and  figbt  to  ad« 
miration. 

There  is  another  strange  and  wonderful  custom  they  have  amongst 
diem ;  for,  though  they  are  very  nice  and  curious  in  their  diet,  yet 
they  have  a  very  sordid  and  filthy  practice,  to  wash  iheir  whole  bodiea 
over  with  urine,  and  rub  their  very  teeth  with  it,  which  is  counted  a 
certain  means  of  health  to  their  bodies.  As  to  their  manners,  they 
are  very  cruel  towards  their  enemies  and  other  malefactors,  but  very 
courteous  and  civil  to  strangers;  for  to  all  such,  from  what  placa 
aoever  they  come^  they  readily  and  freely  entertain  them,  and  strive 
who  shall  perform  the  greatest  oiBce  of  kindness  and  respect.  ThosQ 
who  are  attended  upon  by  strangers  they  commend  and  esteem  them 
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m  fineods  of  the  gods.  They  liv€  upoo  all  sorts  of  flash  10  gran 
pltBty^  and  tlieir  driak  is  made  of  honey,  their  country  aboundii^ 
tlMewkh:  but  they  buy  wine  also  of  the  merchants  that  tnffie 
thither. 

Of  ihose  thtft  border  upon  them,  the  most  civilized  nations  are  tha 
VaccfifH*,  who  every  year  divide  the  lands  among  them,  and  then  till 
and  plough  it,  and  after  the  harvest,  distribute  the  fruits,  allotting  to 
every  one  their  share ;  and  therefore  it  is  death  to  steal,  or  under* 
haodedly  to  convey  away  any  thing  from  the  husbandman.  Those  tbqf 
call  Lusitanians  t  are  the  aK>st  valiant  of  all  the  Cimbri.  These,  ia 
4iBies  of  war,  carry  little  targets  made  of  bowel  strings,  so  strong auA 
firm,  as  completely  to  guard  and  defend  their  bodies.  In  fights  they 
naoage  these,  so  nimbly  whirling  them  about  here  and  there,  that 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  they  avoid  and  repel  every  dart  that  is  caat  at 
tlwm. 

They  use  hooked  saunians  made  all  of  iron,  and  wear  swords  and 
lielmets  like  to  those  of  the  Celtiberians.  They  throw  their  darts  stt 
a  great  distance,  and  yet  are  sure  to  hit  their  mark,  and  wound  deep- 
ly :  being  of  active  and  nimble  bodies,  they  can  easily  fly  from,  or 
parsue  their  enemy,  as  there  is  occasion :  bat  when  they  are  under 
haidships,  they  cannot  endure  near  so  much  as  the  Celtiberians.  In 
titte  of  peace,  they  have  a  kind  of  a  light  and  airy  way  of  dancings 
which  requires  great  agility  and  nimbleness  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 
Ia  time  of  war  they  march  observing  time  and  measure ;  and  At^f^ 
the  |)fleans  when  they  are  just  ready  to  charge  the  enemy.' 

The  Iberians,  especially  the  Lusitaniaiis,  are  singular  in  one  thing 
that  they  do ;  for  tliose  that  are  young  and  pressed  with  want,  but  yet 
are  strong  and  courageous,  get  together  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  furnish  themselves  with  arms;  and  having  made  up  a 
oonsideFable  body,  make  incursions  into  Iberia,  aud  heap  up  riches 
by  thieving  and  robbery;  and  this  is  their  constant  practice  in  d^ 
apite  of  all  hazard  whatsoever;  for  being  lightly  armed,  and  nimbb 
of  foot,  they  are  not  easily  surprised.  And  indeed  steep  and  cn^ggy 
nountains  are  to  them  as  their  natural  country,  and  to  these  they  % 
for  shelter,  because  there  is  no  way  in  those  places  for  great  armies 
to.  pass.  And  therefore  though,  the  Romans  often  set  upon  thenHn 
and  in  some  measure  have  curbed  them,  yet  they  were  never  able 
wholly  to  put  an  end  to  their  thieving  and  robbing. 

Having  related  what  concerns  the  Iberians,  we  conceive  it  not  m^^ 
pertinent  to  say  something  of  their  silver  mines.  For  alaaoat  all  ihi^ 
eomtry  is  full  of  such  mines,  whence  is  dug  very  good  and  pur^ 
silver;  from  whence  those  that  deal  in  that  metal,  gain  great  profit, 

*  People  of  the  higher  provi:ice  of  Spain. '  t  PortugueK. 
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And  in  the  former  book  we  have  spoken  of  the  Pjrretean  moanfiins 
Id  Iberia,  when  we  treated  of  the  acts  and  achieTements  of  Hereolet : ' 
these  are  the  Iiighest  and  greatest  of  all  others ;  for  from  the  sooth 
sea,  almost  as  far  as  to  the  northern  ocean,  they  divide  Gaul  from 
Iberia  and  Ceitiberia,  running  out  for  the  space  of  three  thousand 
fiirlongs.  These  places  being  full  of  woods,  and  thick  of  trees,  it  is 
leported,  that  in  antient  time  this  mountainous  tract  was  set  on  fire 
by  some  shepherds,  which  continuing  burning  for  many  days  together, 
(whence  the  mountains  were  called  Pyrenean*),  the  parched  superfices 
of  the  earth  sweated,  abundance  of  silver  and  the  ore  being  melted^ 
the  metal  flowed  down  in  streams  of  pure  silver,  like  a  river;  the  use 
whereof  being  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  the  Phcenictan  merchants 
bought  it  for  trifles  given  for  it  in  exchange,  and  by  transporting  il 
into  Greece,  Asia,  and  all  other  nations,  greatly  enriched  themselves; 
and  such  was  their  covetousness,  that  when  they  had  fully  loaded 
their  ships,  and  had  much  more  silver  to  bring  aboard,  they  cut  off 
the  lead  from  their  anchors,  and  made  use  of  silver  instead  of  the 
other. 

The  Phoenicians  for  a  long  time  using  this  trade,  and  so  gprowing 
more  and  more  wealthy,  sent  many  colonies  into  Sicily  and  the 
Beighbouring  islands,  and  at  length  into  Africa  and  Sardinia  ,  but  a 
long  time  after,  the  Iberians  coming  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
metal,  sunk  many  large  mines,  whence  they  dug  an  infinite  quantity 
of  pure  silver,  (as  never  was  the  like  almost  in  any  other  place  of  the 
world),  whereby  they  gained  exceeding  great  wealth  and  revenues. 

The  manner  of  working  in  these  mines,  and  ordering  the  metal 
among  the  Iberians  is  this :  there  being  extraordinary  rich  mines  in 
this  country,  of  gold  as  well  as  silver  and  brass,  the  labourers  in  the 
brass  take  a  fourth  part  of  the  pore  brass  dug  up,  to  their  own  use, 
and  the  commom  labourers  in  silver  have  an  Euboic  talent  for  their 
labour  in  three  days  time ;  for  the  whole  soil  is  full  of  solid  and 
shining  ore,  so  that  both  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  industry 
of  the  workmen,  is  admirable.  At  the  first  every  common  person 
might  dig  for  this  metal;  and  in  regard  the  silver  ore  was  easily  got, 
ordinary  men  grew  very  rich :  *but  after  that  Iberia  came  into  the 
liands  of  the  Romans,  the  mines  were  managed  by  a  throng  of  Ita- 
lians, whose  covetousness  loaded  them  with  abundance  of  riches;  for 
they  bought  a. great  number  of  slaves,  and  delivered  them  to  the  task- 
masters and  overseers  of  the  mines.  These  slaves  open  the  mouths 
of  the  minis  in  many  places,  where  digging  deep  into  the  ground,, 
are  found  massy  olods  of  earth,  full  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  sinking. 

*  Signifjing  iicrj  in  Greek. 
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both  in  length  Hnd  depth,  they  cftrry  oh  their  Woffks  ib  undernftiniujl;; 
the  earth  tnatoy  furlohgs  distance,  the  trorkiti^n  every  wiiy  her^  dntf 
there  lAakhig  galteriesf  tinder  ground,  arid  brinj^ng  u[>  all  the  tnas^f 
pieces  of  ore  (Wheniee  the  profit  and  gitiri  ia  to  be  bad)  e^eh  d&t  of 
the  lov^est  boiR^eh  of  the  earth. 

There  Is  a  great  difierebc^  between  the$€  min^s  and  tlibse  in  Attitfa^ 
for  besides  the  laboor,  they  that' search  there  are  at  great  dbst  abd^ 
chfl^rge;  and  besides  are  ofteii  frustrated  of  thdr  hot)es;'  and  sbihe^ 
times  lose  what  tliey  had  found,  so  that  they  seetntb  be  onfotttihat^ 
to  a  proverb :  hot  tho^i^  in  Iberia  that'  deal  in  ihint^',  aCc^hlirig  to 
their  expectatibns,  aire  greatly  enriched  by  thei!*  laibours^  fin*  they 
succeed  at  their  very  first  siUking,  and  afterwatth  by  ^^  exlrti6r- 
dinary  richness  of  the  soil,  they  fitid  more  and  tnoire  reali)teHd1etit  veids'^ 
of  ore,  fall  of  gold  and  siiV^;  for  the  whole  sbtl  roaittl  about  is  in- 
ttehced  on  every  hand  with  these  metals,  i^bmetimes  at  a'  ^reat' 
jepth  they  meet  with  rivers  under  ground,  bnt  by  ait  gWt  a  cH^ck 
to  the  violence  of  their  current;  for  by  cutting  of  trenches  under 
gffound,  they  divert  the  stream;  and  being  stn*d  to  gain  what' they 
aim  atj  when  they  have  begun,  they  never  leave  ofl^  till  theyhave 
finished  it;  and  to  admiration  they  pump  outiltOse  floods  6f  w^tet' 
with  those  instruments  called  Egyptian  pumps,  invented'  by  Ar* 
cblmedeS  the  Syracusan,  when  he  was  ih  Egyptl  jp^  the^,  #tth 
constant  pumping  by  turns,  they  throw  up  theAtater  to  them'ooth  of 
the  pit,  and  by  this  means  drain  the  mine  dry,  and:  make  thd  placle' 
fit  for  their  work.  For  this  engine  is  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that* 
a'vast  quantity  of  water  is  strangely  with  little  labour  cast  Out,  ami' 
the  whole  flux  is  thrown  up  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

The  ingenuity  of  tliis  artist  is- justly  to  be  admired;  not  only  in 
tNeie  pumps,  but  in  many  other  far  greater  thitrgs^  for  which  h^  ii- 
famous  all  the  world  over,  of  which  we  shall  distinctly  give  an  c^xact- 
uarratioD,  when  we  come  to  tire  time  wherein  he  livMI. 

Now  though  these  slaves  that  continue  a^  sb  many  prisoiiers  in* 
these  mines,  incredibly  enrich  their  masters  by  their  labours,  ytet' 
toiling  night  and  day  in  these  golden  prisons-,  many  of  therd  by  being' 
overworked,  die  under  ground.  For  they  have  no  rest  nor  inter* 
mission  from  their  labours;  but  the  task-masters  by  stripes  force 
them  to  intolerable  hardships,  so  that  at  lefngih  they  die  most  itii* 
serably.  Some  that  through  the- strength  of  titeir  bodies^  and  vigotri* 
of  their  spirits  are  able  to  endure  it,  conttnoe  a  long  tirne'in  thosC 
miseries,  whose  calamities  are  scfch,  tliat  death  to  them  is  far  mote 
eligible  than  life. 

Since  these  mines  afforded  such  wonderful  riches^  it  may  be  great* 
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If  admired  that  none  appear  to  have  been  sunk  of  later  times :  but 
io  answer  hereunto,  the  covetonsness  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
were  masters  of  Spain*,  opened  all:  and  hence  it  was  they  grew  so 
ricb  and  potent,  and  hired  so  many  valiant  soldiers,  by  whose  assist* 
ance  they  carrrted  on  so  many  great  wars,  that  they  neither  trusted 
to  the  soldiers  raised  frmn  among  their  own  citizens,  nor  to  those  of 
Aeir  confederates,  but  involved  the  Romans,  Sicilians,  and  Africans, 
in  extreme  hazards,  almost  to  their  utter  min,  by  conquering  all 
with  their  monies  d^g  out  of  the  mines.  For  the  Carthaginians  were 
ever  of  old  excessively  thirsting  after  gain,  and  the  Italians  came  not 
one  jot  behind  any  of  them,  but  were  as  eager  to  engross  all. 

In  many  places  of  Spaia  there  is  found  also  tin ;  but  not  upon  tiie 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  some  historians  report,  but  they  dig  it  up» 
and  melt  it  down  as  they  do  gold  and  silver.  Above  Lusitauia  there  is 
much  of  tliis  tin  metal,  that  is,  in  the  islands  lying  in  the  ocean  over 
against  Iberia,  which  are  therefore  called  Cassiterides ;  and  much  of 
it  likewise  is  transported  out  of  Britain  into  Gaul,  the  opposite  con- 
tinent, which  the  merchants  carry  on  horseback  through  the  heart  of 
Celtica  to  Marseilles,  and  the  city  called  Narbo,  which  city  is  a 
Roman  colony,  and  the  greatest  mart  town  for  wealth  and  trade  in 
those  parts. 

But  now  having  done  with  the  Gauls  and  Celtiberans,  we  shall 
pass  to  the  Liguriansf.  They  inhabit  a  rough  aod  barren  coun- 
try, and  live  a  toilsome  and  trouble^me  life  in  their  daily  labour 
for  their  common  sustenance ;  for  the  country  being  mountninous 
and  full  of  woods,  some  are  employed  all  day  long  in  cutting  down 
trees,  being  furnished  with  strong  and  great  hatchets  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  husbandman's  business  for  the  most  part  lies  iq  hewing 
and  breaking  rocks,  the  soil  is  so  very  rough  and  craggy ;  for  there 
is  not  a  clod  of  earth  they  can  dig  up  without  a  stone ;  and  tliough 
they  continually  thus  conflict  so  many  hardships,  yet  custom  has 
turned  it  tb  a  second  nature ;  and  after  all  their  labour  and  toil,  they 
reap  but  very  little  fruit,  scarce  sufficient  to  supply  their  necessities. 
Daily  toil  therefore,  and  scarcity  of  food,  is  the  reason  they  are  so 
lean,  and  nothing  but  sinews.  The  women  share  in  these  laborious 
tasks  as  much  as  the  men :  these  people  hunt  often,  and  take  many 
iii^ld  beasts,  by  which  they  supply  the  want  of  bread.  Being  there- 
fore accustomed  to  range  the  snowy  mountains,  and  climb  the  rough 
a^d  craggy  hills,  their  bodies  are  very  strong  and  brawny.  Some 
of  them  for  want  of  com  and  other  fruits,  drink  water;  and  feed  upon 
locusts  and  wild  beasts,  and  cram  their  bellies  with  such  herbs  as  tha 

*  Iberia.  f  The  Genoese. 
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land  there  produces;  their  coontry  being  altogether  a  stranger  to 
those  desirable  deities.  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 

Id  the  uight  they  lie  in  the  fields,  and  very  seldom  so  mndi  as  in 
the  meanest  huts  or  cottages ;  but  most  commonly  in  hollow  rocks, 
and  natural  caves,  wheresoever  they  judge  there  may  be  a  conveni* 
ent  shelter  for  them ;  and  much  after  this  manner  they  do  in  all  other 
things,  living  after,  the  old  sordid  and  barbarous  manner. 

In  short,  the  women  here  are  as  strong  as  meq^  and  the  men  as 
bents;  and  therefore  it  is  reported^  that  in  tbeir  wars,  sometimes 
the  biggest  men  among  the  Gauls,  have  been  foiled  and  slain  in  a 
aingle  combat  upon  a  challenge,  by  a  little  slender  Ligurian. 

They  are  lighter  armed  than  the  Romans,  for  they  defend  theiDK 
selves  with  a  long  shield,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gauls,  and 
their  cassocs  are  girt  about  them  with  a  belt :  they  w6ur  wild  beatfts' 
dcins,  and  carry  a  sword  of  an  ordinary  length  t  but  some  of  them 
tooversing  much  with  the  Romans,  have  changed  their  antfent  man- 
ner of  arming  themselvies,  and  have  imitated  their  lords  and  mastelrs. 
They  are  bold  and  daring,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  upon  all  other 
occasions.  For  in  their  traffic  they  sail  through  the  Sardonian**  and 
African  seas,  exposing  themselves  to  great  hazards  in  little  skifllr, 
hss  than  the  ordinary  ships,  without  the  help  of  any  other  vessels;  in' 
which,  notwithstanding  they  will  boldly  (to  admiration)  venture  to 
weather  out  the  greatest  storms  and  tempests. 
\  Now  it  remains  we  should  speak  of  the  Tyrrhenians  t :  they  were 
antiently  very  valiant,  and  enjoyed  a  large  country,  and  built  many 
famous  cities ;  and  having  a  great  navy,  were  long  masters  at  sea, 
and  called  the  sea  lying  under  Italy  the  Tyrrhenian  sea{,  after  their 
own  name.  Amongst  other  things  wherewith  they  funbhed  their 
hmd  army,  they  found  out  the  most  useful  instrument  for  war,  the 
trumpet,  which  from  them  Is  called  Tyrrhena.  To  the  generals  of 
their  army  they  gave  these  badges  of  honour ;  they  allowed  them  an 
ivory  throne,  and  fi  purple  robe.  They  were  the  first  that  invented 
pb'rtito's  or  galleries  to  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  noise 
of  a  croud  of  servants,  aqd  other  hangers  on ;  most  of  which  being 
imitated  by  the  Romans,  and  brought  into  their  commonwealth, 
were  afterwards  improved  to  a  graat  degree  of  curiosity.  They  gave 
themselves  much  to  learning,  especialy  to  the  study  of  natural  philo- 
sophy; and  amongst  natural  eveuu,  mightily  intent  (above  all  others) 

• 

*  Adriatic,  from  Sardqat,  a  citj  of  Liburoia^  now  Croatia, 
t  Etrariani^  or  Tascaxu,  in  Italj,  now  andef  tlio  great  dake  of  Tiucany. 
X  Between  Sicilj  and  Sardinia,  formerly  tlie  lower  tea  en  the  toaih-weit  aide  of 
Ittlgr  i  tU  Adnalic,  or  Gaif  of  Venice*  being  cidM  tbt  In^jammt^  on  Uie  ttoith*eiaC  of 

Xtaljr. 


tp  find  out  theiMucepf  tfa\|^cidkr  and  Ugbtoiag:  aod  therefore  to  this 
day,  they  are  admired  by  the  {iiiuces  aU  the  world  over^  who  aako 
UftP  of . them  to  ic^erpnet  the  pcodigious  effects  of  thunden 
.  Tbey  eojoy  a  very  rich  countrjr,  and  well  tilled  and  improved  ;  and 
•Q  reap  abuodaoce  of  all  aoits  of  fruits^  not  onljr  for  their  jneGcssa^ 
food^  but  lor  pleasure  and  delight. 

They  had  jtheir  tables  spread  twice  a-day^  furnished  with  all  aorta 
tf  varietii^Sy  even  to  lu»iry  and  excess. 

.  Their  foox-carpets  are  interwoven  with  flowor  works,  and  abnn-v 
d9QCQ  of  silver  cups,  aod  gmat  variety  of  them  they  make  use  of.  Of 
househqjyd  servants  they  have  gceat  numhers,^  some  of  whom  are  verjr 
bfautifuly  and  others  e^^ediog  rich  in  apparel,  above  the  condition 
of  sjt^nvants* 

fiotb  aeiryants  a^d  freemen  havit  several  afsaftments  allowed  than, 
QQiQplet^ly  luroisbed  with:  all  manner  of  adornment^.  At  last  thejr 
ibr^W  off  ^heir  forn^er  aobrie^^.iapd  now.  live  an  idle  and  debauched 
UIp,  in  rl<U  and  drunkennesa;  ao  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  thqr  have 
lASt  th^  hoqour  aod  reputation  thor  Corcfathesa  gained  by  warlike 
4pbievement$.  The  goodness  of  the  soil  does  not  a  little  add  fuel  t* 
t^^  luxury,  for  they  enjoy  f  most  fertile  country,  rich  land,  whence 
thyey  reap  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  fruits:  for  Etruria  is  second  to 
ig^x\fi  for  fertility  of  $x>il,  being  a  large  champaign  country,  y^  dis-^ 
tinguished  with  rising  hills  here  and  there,  fit  and  commodious  like« 
wise  for  till^g^ ;  it  i^  watered  also  with  moderate  showers,  hot  only 
m  tbfi  wiDli^rj  but  in  the  summer  season. 


I 

ciiAf ,  ui. 

Of  Gredosii^.  Off  the  isles  of  the  jirabim  sea.  Of  the  holy  Uland. 
Of  Pmchesa.  Of  Samotkracia.  Of  Nasus,  Syme,  Ndusus^ 
CMj/dna,  Nisyrus^  Carpatkus.    Ofjkhodes^  and  of  Chersonesus. 

HAVING  gone  through  the  western  and  northern  countries,  and  the 
lalands  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  now  describe  the  aoutbern  islands  lying 
ip  the  Arabian  opean,  oq  tk^  east  part  of  Arabia  next  to  Gredoaia.*. 
This  part  of  Arabia  is  a  country  full  of  villages,  and  considerable 
towns,  some  of  which  are  situated  iipon  high  hills,  others  upon  T\fi* 
\nf  ^ounds^  or  som^thipg  higher  than  champaign  fields.  Their 
gr^te^^t  dties  ^\/^  ^%tfflj(  rpyal  palaces,  and  are  vety  wealthy  and 

*  A  coontry  of  Asia  now  cdJed  Tirse^  »  pro?ince  of  FeriM. 
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fMptliiift:  thf  QQUl)tiy.iil;iQuwl$wUh.iiUr  sorts  of  cattle,  ftod  is  of  ji 
vtry  foifiiful  soil,  nfioAdWig  plenty  irf  ifeh  pa^ttrre  for  the  AH:ks  juid 
liaods  i  maay  tivm  sun  tbimi^  it,  walcdng  the  Jfieldsi  tp  the  greflt 
iocDeMe  of  the  fruits  of  the  isiirth.  And  Ibeinsfore  this  pun  of  Amfait 
^bich  exoek  Mk  redt  10  rifibaeas  of  soH,  \$  justly  callod  Anahta  Ihe 

Hfppy* 

Over iigaijist  th^  utmost  poiot  of  this  ioeuiHry»  near  the  ocean,  Ue 
many  ialands,  but  there  are  hot  .three  that  are  worth  reaaafik:  <h^ 
ihst  is  called  di^  Holy  Isladd^  wherein  it  is  unlawful  to  bury  the 
dead:  but  not  farlroM  thSs,' 'about  Sfeven  fiurloags  dietafitf  there  is 
Aoaither  wherein  they  bury :  the  sacred  isle  chiefy  produces  fraiil^iiir 
(snfe,  and  in  that  abundance,  as -suffices  for  the  service  and  wofship 
of  the  gods  all  the  world  dver ; .  it  has  likewise  plenty  of  myrrh,  with 
•ther  odoriferous  spices  of  several  sorts,  which  breathe  outaoiost  fra- 
grant snieli.  The  nature  of  frankiacense,  and  the  manner  of  getting 
k,  if  thus :  the  tree  is  very  small,  like  to  the  white  Egyptian  thorn, 
mad  bears  a  leaf  like  to  the  willow :  it  puts  forth  a  flower  of  a  goidea 
IMjiour ;  from  the  bark  of  this  tree  by  incision  made,  distils  the  frasdb- 
incense  in  drops  like  tears. 

The  myrrh  tree  is  like  to  the  mastie  tree,  but  bears  a  more  slfa»> 
der  leaf,  and  gnpws  thicker  on  the  branches.  The  mjrrrh  flows  forth, 
liy  digging  up  th^  eartli  round  about  the  roots.  Those  that  grow  ia 
ariohscHi,  bear  twice  a-year,  that  is,  in  the  spring  and  summer :  that 
in  the  spring  tifne  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  caused  by  the  dew;  the 
odier,  nearer  winter,  is  white. 

There  they  got  likewise  the  fruit  of  the  Paliurus  tree*,  very  wholer 
aome  both  in  meat  and  driok,  and  good  against  a  dysentery.  The  land 
is  divided  amongst  the  inhabitants,  of  which  the  best  part  is  allotted 
to  the  king,  who  has  likewbe  the  tenths  of  the  fruits. 

They  say,  the  breadth  of  this  island  b  about  two  hundred  fur^* 
longs,  inhabited  by  them  they  call  Panchaeans,  who  transport  the 
myrrh  and  frankincense  into  foreign  parts,  and  sell  it  to  the  Arabian 
merchants,  from  whom  others  buy  these  and  other  such  like  mer- 
chandise,  and  copvey  them  to  Phoenicia,  Cffilosyria,  and  Egypt ; 
and  from  those  places  they  are  carried  by  the  merchants  over  all  parts 
^theworldt 

.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  large  island  about  thirty  furlongs 
idistance  from  this  last-mentioned,  lying  to  the  east  many  furlongs 
in  length.  For  they  say,  from  a  promoptory  thereof  running  out  to- 
wiards  the  cast,  may  be  seen  India,  like  a  cloud  in  the  air,  the  dia- 
tance  is  so  gr«at. 

There  are  many  things  observable  in  Panehaa,  that  deserve  to  be 

•  it  grows  in  Aikkt,  hn»  »  rad  *iiit.    Vid«  PUo.  Kit.  iiist  lib.  13.  c.  19. 
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taken  notice  of.  The  natural  inbaUtanta  are  Aoae  they  eall  Iter 
'duBij  the  strangeni  that  dwell  among  them  are  people  of  tiie.  wea- 
lem  parta^  together  with  Indiana^  Cretanii  and  Scjtbiana.  In  tbU 
iaiuid  there  ia  a  famons  city,  called  Banara,  not  inferior  to  ai^  for 
wealth  and  grandeur.  The  citizena  are  called  the  anppUanta  of  Ju^ 
piter  TriphyliuSy  and  are  the  only  people  of  Panchsea,  tbatare gOki> 
vemed  by  a  democracy,  without  a  mooarcb.  They  cfaooae  evtiy 
jear  the  presidents  or  govemoni,  that  have  all  matters  noder  their 
eognizance,  but  what  concema  life  and  death  $  and  the  oioat  weighty 
Viattera  they  refer  to  the  college  of  their  prieata*  The  ten^  of 
Jnpiter  Triphylins  fa  about  sixty  furloiigs  distant  from  the  d^,  is  a 
champaign  plain.  It  is  in  great  veneration  becaoae  of  ita  antiqiiity 
and  the  stateliness  of  the  structure,  and  the  fertility  of  the  aoiL 

The  fields  round  about  the  temple  are  planted  with  all  aorta  of 
trees,  not  only  for  fruit,  but  hf  (deaaure  and  delight ;  for  ibej  a* 
bound  with  tall  cypresses,  plane  trees,  laurels,  and  myrtles,  the  fdace 
abounding  with  fountains  of  running  water :  for  near  the  temple 
there  is  such  a  mighty  spring  of  sweet  water  rushes  out  of  the  earthy 
as  that  it  becomes  a  navigable  river :  thence  it  dividea  itself  into  se» 
Ycral  currents  and  streams,  and  watera  all  the  fielda  thereabouts,  and 
-produces  thick  groves  of  tall  and  shady  trees ;  amongst  whieh,  ia 
summer,  abundance  of  people  spend  their  time,  and  a  multitude  of 
birds  of  all  sorts  build  their  nests,  which  create  great  delight,  both 
by  affecting  the  eye  with  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  taking  the 
ear  with  the  sweetness  of  their  notes.  Here  are  many  gardens,  sweet 
and  pleasant  meadows  decked  with  all  sorts  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and 
so  glorious  ia  the  prospect,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  paradise  wonhy  of 
the  gods  themselves* 

There  are  here  likewise  large  and  fruitful  palms,  and  abundance 
of  walnut  trees,  which  plentifully  famish  the  inhabitants  with  plea- 

aant  nuts. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  a  multitude  of  vines  of  all  sorts,  spir- 
ing up  on  high,  and  so  curiously  interwoven  one  amongst  another^ 
that  they  are  exceeding  pleasant  to  the  view,  and  greatly  advance  the 
delights  of  the  place. 

The  temple  was  built  of  white  marble,  most  artificially  jointed  and 
cemented,  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadtli, 
supported  with  great  and  thick  pillars,  curiously  adorned  with  carved 
woilu  In  thb  temple  are  placed  huge  statues  of  the  gods,  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship,  and  amazing  hugeness.  Round  the  temple 
are  built  apartments  for  the  priests  that  attend  the  service  of  the  godf^ 
by  whom  every  thing  in  that  aacred  place  b  performed.  All  along 
from  the  temple^  ia  an  even  coarse  of  ground>  four  furlpngs  ia 
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lengthy  and  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth ;  on  ritber  side  of  which  are 
erected  rast  bnoen  statues,  with  four*sqoare  pedestals ;  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  breaks  forth  the  river  from  the  fountains  before  men*' 
tioned,  trom  whence  flows  most  clear  and  sweet  water,  the  drinking 
of  which  conduces  much  to  the  health  of  the  body.  This  river  is' 
adled  the  water  of  the  sun. 

The  whole  fountain  is  lined  on  both  sides  and  flagged  at  the  bot^ 
torn  with  stone  at  a  vast  expense,  and  runs  out  on  both  sides  for  the 
space  of  four  furlongs.  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  but  the  priests  to  ap-* 
proach  to  the  brink  of  the  fountain.  AU  the  land  about  for  twb  hun- 
dred furlongs  round,  is  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  the  revenuief 
bestowed  in  maintaining  the  public  sacrifices,  and  service  of  the  gods  V 
beyond  these  consecrated  lands,  is  a  high  mountain,  dedicated  like- 
wise to  the  gods,  which  they  call  the  throne  of  Coelus  andTriphylius 
Olympus;  for  they  report  that  Uranus*,  when  he  governed  the 
whole  world,  pleasantly  diverted  himself  in  this  place;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  mount  observed  the  mption  of  the  heavens  and  stars,  and 
that  he  was  called  Triphylios  Olympus,  because  the  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  three  several  nations,  PkincbsBans,  Oceanites,  and 
Doians,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  Ammon ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
be  not  only  rooted  out  this  nation,  but  utterly  destroyed  all  their 
cities,  and  laid  Doia  and  Asterusia  even  with  the  ground.  The 
priests  every  year  solemnize  a  sacred  festival  in  this  mountain,  with 
great  devotion. 

Behind  this  mount,  in  other  parts  of  Panchaea,  they  say  there  are 
abundance  of  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds,  as  elephants,  lions,  leopards, 
deer,  and  many  other  wonderful  creatures  both  for  strength  and  pro^ 
portion.  In  this  island  there  are  three  chief  cities,  Hyraeiai,  Dalis, 
and  Oceanis.  The  whole  country  is  very  fertile,  and  especially  In 
the  production  of  all  sorts  of  wine  in  great  plenty. 

The  men  are  warlike,  and  use  chariots  in  battles,  after  the  antlent 
manner.  The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  class 
is  of  the  priests,  witb  whom  are  joined  the  artificers.  The  other 
tribe  consists  of  the  husbandmen ;  and  the  third  are  the  militia  and 
the  shepherds. 

The  priests  govern  all,  and  are  the  sole  arhi*^tors  in  every  mat- 
ter; for  they  give  judgment  in  all  controversies,  and  have  the  power 
and  authority  in  all  public  transactions  of  state.  "The  husbandmen 
till  the  land,  but  the  fruit  is  brought  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
who  is  judged  the  mo§t  skilful  in  husbandry,  receives  the  largest 
share  of  the  fruits  for  a  reward  in  the  first  place ;  and  so  the  second, 
and  the  rest  in  order  to  the  tenth,  as  every  one  merits  less  or  more, 

*  Called  Calaa  id  UtiQ. 
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receiveshis  reward  by  the  judgmeat  of  die  priest^  Ifi,fheisa«ie  maiK' 
aer  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  carefully  bringiinfo  tbf^  public  stod(> 
the  victims  and  other  things  both  by  number  and'yvaighv  a^  the  aa- 
ture  of  the  things  are;,  for  it  is  not  lawful  forany  to^ppr^^priateaajr 
^iqg..to  themselves  partkularly,  except  A'  house-and  a  giMrdc^:  For 
all  the  young  breed  of  cattle,  and  other  things^  and  ftlLtiie  reVelHttsy 
are  received  by  the  priests^  and  they  justly  diBtribute  ft>  er^  oA^'as 
their  necessity  does  require;  only  the  priests  have  a  doubte  pro-* 
portion. 

They  wear  soft  and  fine  garments;  for  tiieir  sheep's  wooLis  macfa 
finer  here  tbaa  anv  where  else;  both  men  and  Women  liheiHsfi  deck 
themselves  with  golden  ornaments ;  for  they  wear  netklac^  of  gold, 
and  bracelets  about  their  arms^  and  like  the  Persians  have  riog^hang- 
ing  in  their  ears.  Their  shoes  are  such  as  others  wear,  btit  richlf 
beautifiied  with  divers  sorts  of  coloors^ 

Their  soldiers,  for  ordinary  pay,  defend  the  coukitry,  fortifyidg 
themselves  within  campsr  a^id  bulwarks;  for  there  is  a  (Murt  of  the 
island  infested  with  most  darii>g  thieves  and  robbers,  who  often  l^rch. 
and  surprise  tho  husbandme^i 

To  conclude,  these  priests  for  delicacy,  state,  and  purity  of  lif<fr^ 
far  exeel  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants:  their  robesf  are'of  White  linen, 
and  sometimes  of  pure  soft  wool*  They  wear  likewise  mitres,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  Their  shoes  are  saodab  curiously  wrought  with 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  in  their  ears  hang  golden  ear-rings  likeh 
to  the  women's. 

They  attend  chiefly  upon  the  service  of  the  gods,  singing  melodi-' 
ons  songs  in  their  praises,  setting  forth  their  glorious  acts  and  bene^ 
fits  bestowed  upon  men.  The  priests  say  they- came  orginally  finom 
Crete,  and  were  brought  over  into  Panchiea  by  Jupiter,  when  he  was 
upon  earth,  and  governed  all  the  world;  and  all^ft  their  languagtf 
for  a  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  inasmuch  as  they  retain  many 
words  of  the  Cretan  speech  among  them.  And  further  say,  tliat  they 
derived  from  their  ancestors  that  civility  and  kindness  wherewith  theyr 
entertain  the  Cretans,  the  fame  and  report  of  their  antient  consan* 
guinity  descending  continually  in  a  perpetual  succession  to  their  pos- 
terity :  they  shew  likewise  a  record  written,  as  they  say,  by  Jupiter's 
own  hand,  at  the  time  when  lie  was  on  earth,  and  laid  the  founda« 
tion  of  the  temple; 

There  are  in  this  island  likewise  mines  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron,  but  not  lawful  for  any  to  export  them.  Nay,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  of  the  priests  to  go  out  of  the  verge  of  the  consecrated  ground ; 
and  if  any  do,  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  that  finds  them  to  kill  them. 
They  have  under  their  charge  innumerable  vast  vessels,  and  other 
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consecrated  things,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  which  have  been  laid  up 
there  in  honour  of  the  gods  for  many  ages.  The  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple are  of  admirable  workmanship,  beautified  with  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
and  thyine  wood. 

The  bed  of  the  god  is  six  cubits  long,  and  four  broad,  of  massy 
gold,  most  curiously  wrought  in  every  part ;  near  adjoining,  stands- 
the  table,  as  large,  and  of  the  like  materials  and  workmanship  with 
the  other  in  every  respect. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bed,  is  placed  a  great  golden  pillar,  whereon 
are  letters  inscribed,  called  by  the  figyptians,  sacred  writing,  ex- 
pressing the  famous  actions  of  Uranus,  Jupiter,  Diana,  and  Apollo, 
written,  they  say,  by  Mercury  himself.  Bdt  this  may  suffice  con- 
cerning the  inlands  lying  in  the  ocean  over  against  Arabia. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  those  in  the  i^gsan  sea,  near  to  Greece,, 
beginnitig  with  Samothracia.  It  is  said  this  island  was  anticntly 
called  Samos,  and  afterwards  Samothracia,  to  distinguish  it  from  one 
near  to  it,  called  Samos,  built  by  Samus. 

The  inhabitants  are  those  that  have  ever  been  originally  there,  so 
tliat  there  is  nothing  certain  handed  down  to  posterity,  concerning 
the  first  inhabitants  and  gbvernors  of  this  place.  Some  there  are 
notwithstanding,  that  report,  that  it  ^'as  antiently  called  Samos,  and 
afterwards  Samothracia,  from  colonies  that  settled  there  out  of  Sa- 
mos and  Thrace. 

The  natural  inhabitants  had  antiently  a  peculiar  kind  of  speech, 
some  marks  whereof  remain  in  the  worship  of  their  gods  at  this  day. 
The  Samothracians  themselves  report,  that  before  there  was  any 
flood  in  any  other  nation,  there  was  a  great  one  amongst  them. 

The  first  irruption  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cyneae*,  and  the  o- 
.ther  made  through  the  Hellespont :  for  they  say,  that  the  Pontic 
Sea  being  once  a  standing  pool,  was  so  swelled  by  the  falling  in  of 
rivers,  that  being  overcharged  with  water,  it  emptied  itself  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  overflowed  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
laid  a  considerable  part  of  the  champaign  country  of  Samothracin 
under  water.  And  as  a  manifestation  of  this,  some  fishermen  of 
later  times  have  brought  up  with  their  nets  the  heads  of  stone  pil- 
lars>  certain  signs  of  the  cities  having  been  overflowed  and  ruined  by 
the  waters.  The  inhabitants  that  escaped,  they  say,  fled  to  the  higher 
parts  of  tbe  island,  but  the  sea  rising  still  higher,  they  made  their 
addresses  to  their  gods,  and  thereupon  being  delivered  from  the  im- 
minent danger  they  were  in,  they  compassed  in  the  bounds  of  those 
places  n^ereiu  they  were  preserved  throughout  the  whole  Island,  and 

^  Two  rocks  ia  tbt  TlirtctAa  Botpborui. 
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tliere  erected  altars^  where  they  sacrifice  to  their  godi  at  this  day; 
wheDce  it  b  apparent)  that  they  inhabited  Samothracia  before  tho 
last  deluge. 

Afterwards  one  Saon,  an  islander^  the  son^  (as  some  say),  of  Ju^ 
piter  and  Nympha^  but  (as  others^  of  Mercury  and  Rheqa),  gather- 
ed the  inhabitants  (before  living  scattered  and  dispersed)  into  a  body; 
and  made  laws  for  their  better  government,  and  divided  them  into 
five  tribes,  calling  them  after  the  names  of  his  sons,  but  named  him-^ 
self  Saon,  after  the  name  of  the  island.  The  government  being 
thus  settled,  it  is  9aid,  that  Dardanus,  Jasiou,  and  Harmonia,  tbo 
children  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  were 
1)orn  among  them.  Of  these,  Dardanus,  (being  a  bold  and  brave-* 
spirited  man)  passed  over  in  a  pinnace  into  Asia,  and  first  bnilt  tho 
city  Dardanus,  and  erected  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  (so  called,  firom 
Troy  built  afterwards),  and  called  the  people  Dardanians.  He 
reigned,  they  say,  over  many  other  nations  besides  in  Asia  and  that 
the  Dardanians  above  Tlirace,  were  a  colony  settled  there  by  him.. 

It  is  further  said  that  Jupiter,  desiring  likewise  to  advance  his 
other  son  to  a  high  degree  of  honour  and  reputation,  discovered  to 
him  the  rites  of  the  sacred  mysteries  antiently  observed  in  that  island^ 
but  then  newly  revived,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to  hear,  but 
those  that  are  initiated. 

But  he  seems  to  be  the  first  that  initiated  strangers:  whence  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  became  more  noted  and  famous. 

About  this  time,  Cadmus  the  son  of  Agenor,  came  thither  to  seek 
Europa,andbeing  initiated  in  these  sacred  mysteries,  married  Harnio* 
Tiia  the  sister  of  Jasion,  not  the  daughter  of  Mars,  as  the  Greeks  re* 
port:  they  say,  that  this  was  the  first  marriage  that  was  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods^  where  Ceres,  in  Jove  with  Jasion,  pre- 
sented him  with  com;  Mercury  with  a  harp;  Minerva  bestowed  that 
famous  necklace,  vail,  and  pipe.  Electra  taught  him  to  celebrate  th^ 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  great  mother  of  tlie  gods  with  cymbals,  tim- 
brels, and  dancing.  Apollo  played  upon  his  harp,  and  the  muiefi 
upon  wind  instruments;  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  celebrated  the  nup^ 
tials  with  joyful  acclamations. 

Cadmus  afterwards  (as  he  was  commanded  by  the  oracle)  buill 
Thebes  in  Boeotia;  and  Jasion  married  Cybele,  of  wliom  they  say  b^ 
begat  Corybas;  after  Jasion  was  received  into  the  number  of  thegod^ 
Dardanus,  Cybele,  and  Corybas,  travelling  into  Phrygin,  brougl4 
over  the  sacred  masteries  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  into  Asia;  then 
Cybele  married  Olympus  the  first,  and  bore  Alces,  and  caUeS  tbif 
goddess  Cybele,  after  her  own  name.  Corybas  called  those  that  cele- 
brated the  sacred  mysteries  of  bis  toother^  (in  a  furicM  rage 
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OMidmeD),  after  his  own  name^  CorybanteSf  and  married  Thebe,  the 
daughter  of  Ciliz}  and  thus  pipes  were  brought  over  into  Phrygia, 
and  Mercury's  harp  into  Lymessus ;  which^  when  the  city  was  taken, 
was  carried  away  by  Achilles.  It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  Pluto 
was  the  son  of  Jasion  and  Ceres,  which  rose  from  this  real  truth', 
that  Ceres^  at  the  marriage  of  Harmonia,  bestowed  upon  Jasion 
upon  the  account  of  her  (amiliarity  with  him,  rich  presents  of 
corn :  bat  what  are  particularly  acted  in  the  celebration  of  these 
flMsred  mysteries,  it  is  granted  are  only  known  by  those  that  are  ini- 
tiated. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  these  gods  are  always  present,  and  tS^ 
ford  their  help  and  assbtance  to  those  that  are  initiated,  and  call 
upon  them  when  they  fliU  into  any  sudden  and  unexpected  distress; 
atid  that  these  worshippers  grow  more  and  more  pious  and  righteous, 
and  still  exceed  themselves  in  goodness;  and  therefore  the  most 
fiuDoos  of  the  antient  heroes  and  demi-gods  greatly  coveted  to  be 
initiated  into  these  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies:  for  it  is  believed, 
that  Jasion,  Dioscunis,  Hercules,  and  Orpheus,  (who  were  members 
of  this  society),  through  the  favour  of  these  gods,  prospered  in  all 
their  wars. 

Having  now  finished  what  concerns  Samothracia^  the  course  of 
the  history  leads  us  to  Naxus. 

This  island  was  formerly  called  Strongyle.  The  Thracians  were 
the  first  that  settled  here,  upon  the  occasion  foliowing..^It  is  said, 
that  Boreas  had  two  sons,  Butes  and  Lycurgus,  of  several  mothers. 
Botes,  the  younger,  plotted  to  murder  his  brothef,  which  being 
plainly  discovered,  the  fsther  appointed  no  greater  a  punbhment  to 
be  executed  upon  his  son,  but  only  commanded  him,  with  his  ac* 
complices,  to  take  shipping  and  be  gone,  and  seek  out  for  themselves 
somie  other  habitations:  upon  which,  Butes,  with  a  number  of 
Thracians,  his  fellow*criminais,  went  aboard,  and  in  a  direct  course 
made  their  way  through  the  Cyclade  islands,  and  arrived  at  Strongyle; 
and  thus  possessed  of  the  island,  robbed  all  by  their  piracies  that 
passed  that  way.  But  being  in  want  of  women,  they  roved  about 
htire  and  there,  and  forcibly  carried  them  away  wherever  theycould 
flbd  them.  Some  of  the  Cyclade  islands  at  that  time  were  wboUy 
desolate,  and  others  of  them  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  Running 
out  therefore  a  long  way  off,  and  being  repulsed  at  Eubcea,  they  ar* 
rived  at  Thessaly;  and  there  landing,  they  met  with  the  nurses  oF 
Biacchus,  at  the  mountain  called  Diros,  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  gods  in  Acliaia  Phthiotis;  being  then  ready  to  seize  upon  tht' 
wbrneu,  some  of  them  cast  away  their  offerings  and  fled  to  the  sea« 
and  others  to  the  mountain  before  mentioned:  bat  BCiteS  stheed  up^ 
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ou  Coronides,  and  ravished  her,  which  dishonour  she  bore  so  hein- 
ously, that  she  called  upon  Bacchus  to  revenge  her  disgrace,  and 
thereupon  he  struck  Butes  with  madness,  who  in  his  mad  mood  cast 
himself  into  a  pit  and  so  perished.  The  rest  of  the  Tiiracians  seized 
upon  other  women,  amongst  whom  were  two  noble  ladies,  Iphime- 
dia,  the  wife  of  Aloeus,  and  his  daughter  Pimcratis;  with  these  they 
returned  to  Strongyle.  In  the  room  of  Butes  they  created  Agassa- 
menus  king  of  the  island,  and  married  him  to  Pancratis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aloeus,  a  lady  of  an  admirable  beauty ;  for  whom,  (before  he 
took  her  to  be  his  wife),  Siculus  and  Hecaterus,  two  of  the  most 
eminent  commanders,  fought  a  duel,  and  wounded  one  another, 
Agassamenus  bestowed  Iphimedia  upon  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
whom  he  had  made  general  of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time  Aloeus 
sent  his  two  .sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  to  seek  after  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  invading  Strongyle,  fought  with  the  Thracians^ 
routed  them,  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Not  long  after  Pancratis 
died,  Otus  and  Ephialtes  possessed  themselves  of  the  island,  and 
ousted  the  Thracians,  and  oalied  it  Dia.  Shortly  after  they  fell  out 
apd  fought  a  set  battle,  wherein  many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  two  brothers  killed  one  another,  whom  the  inhabitants  afterwards 
adored  ^  demi-gods.  After  the  Thracians  had  held  the  island  for 
above  two  hundred  years,at  length  a  drought  and  famine  forced  them 
to  leave  the  place.  After  them  theCarians  (being expelled  from  Lamia) 
possessed  themselves  of  it,  whose  king  Naxus,  the  son  of  Polemon^ 
afterwards  ordered  the  island  should  be  called  Naxus,  after  his  owu 
name.  This  Njixus  was  a  very  famous  and  good  man,  and  left  be-* 
hind  him  a  son,  called  Leucippus,  whose  son  Smardius  afterwards 
reigned  in  the  island;  in  whose  reign  Theseus  coming  out  of  Crete 
with  Ariadne,  landed  here,  and  in  his  sleep  saw  Bacchus  threatening 
him  with  ruin,  if  he  did  not  forsake  Ariadne ;  with  which  vbion  be- 
ing terrified,  he  left  her,  and  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  island. 
Then  Bacchus  in  the  night  led  away  Ariadne  to  the  mountain  Arius^ 
and  then  immediately  disappeared,  and  not  long  after  Ariadne  wasna 
more  seen. 

The  Naxianshave  many  stories  amongst  them  concerning  this  god  > 
for  they  say  he  was  bred  up  with  them,  and  therefore  that  this  island 
was  loved  by  Bacchus  more  than  any  other,  and  by  some  called  Dio« 
nysiades.  For  Jupiter,  as  the  story  goes,  (Semele,  before  the  birth, 
of  Bacchus,  being  struck  with  a  thunderbolt),  took  the  infant  Bac- 
chus  out  of  his  mother's  womb,  and  clapped  him  within  his  thigh  v 
but  when  the  full  time  of  his  birth  was  at  hand,  to  conceal  him 
frQO)  Juno,  he  was  brought  forth  in  Naxus,  and  there  committed 
tQ..th^.cac«  Qf  the  nymphs,  Philias,  Ck>ronidis^  aod  Cleidis^  to  be 
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educated  by  them ;  and  that  Semele  was^tberefbre  before  his  birth 
killed  by  lightning,  to  the  end  that  Bacchus^  not  being  bom  of  a 
mortal,  but  of  two  immortal  deities,  might  from  his  birth  be  of  an 
immortal  nature.  Upon  account  therefore  of  the  kindness  shewed 
him  in  his  education,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  so 
far,  as  that  be  advanced  them  to  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  power^ 
and  furnished  them  with  a  large  fleet  of  ships;  and  that  they  being 
the  first  that  made  a  defection  from  Xerxes,  (they  say)  he  assisted 
them  to  vanquish  the  barbarians  in  a  sea-fight,  and  that  he  gave  a 
clear  evidence  and  token  of  his  concern  with  tliem  in  the  battle  at 
Platea;  and  that  the  excellency  of  their  wine,  was  an  apparent  de* 
monstration  of  the  kindness  of  this  god  to  their  island. 

Tlie  first  that  inhabited  Syme  (which  before  lay  waste  and  deso- 
late) were  those  that  came  thither  with  Triops,  under  the  conduct  of 
Chthonius,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Symes^  from  whom  the  island 
was  so  called. 

Nireus,  the  son  of  Charops  and  Agkia,  was,  in  after  times, 
king  of  this  island ;  he  was  a  very  comely  and  beautiful  man^  and 
went  along  with  Agamemnon  to  the  war  against  Troy;  and^  toge- 
ther with  this  island,  was  lord  of  Cnidus. 

After  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  possessed  them- 
selves of  this  place  at  such  a  time  as  they  were  masters  at  sea; 
afterwards,  forced  thence  by  an  excessive  drought,  they  settled 
themselves  in  Uranium.  From  that  time  it  lay  desolate,  till  the 
fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  arrived  there^  and  then  it 
was  planted  with  new  colonies  in  this^  manner... 

Nausus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hippotas,  taking  along  with 
him  those  that  came  too  late,  at  the  time  that  the  country  was  di- 
vided by  lot,  possessed  himself  of  Syme^  which  then  lay  desolate, 
and  afterwards  received  others  (that  came  there  under  the  conduct 
of  Xuthus)  to  share  with  him  both  in  the  privileges  of  the  city, 
and  commodities  of  th^  country,  and  possessed  the  island  equally 
among  them.  They  say,  that  both  Cnidians  and  Rhodians  made  up 
part  of  this  colony. 

Tlie  Cares  antiently  jxissessed  Calydna  and  Nisyms;  and  after- 
wards-Thessal  us,  the  son  of  Hercules,  was  lord  of  both  the  islands; 
and  therefore  Antiphus  and.Philippus  krags  of  Coos,  (when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Troy),  were  generals  of  those  forces  that 
were  sent  out  of  these  islands.  In  their  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
four  of  Agamemnon's  ships  were  by  a  storm  cast  upon  Calydna, 
and  the  men  that  were  on  board,  continued  there  intermixed  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  fiut  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus,  were 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.    Aft^r  which,  the  Coons  added  h 
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t^  tbieii  dowinioD^  aa  they  hftcl  doue  Calydna  before.  After  tbeuif 
tbe  Rbodiens  aent  a  colony  thither;  all  the  formeK  ioliabitaDta  hebg 
vyMly  «wf  pt  away  with  a  plague. 

Am  lot  Gaffpaihusy  that  waa  first  seised  upon  by  soaie  of  Mioos'a 
toMpers^  at  auch  time  aa  he  waa  master  at  sea^  and  lorded  it  over 
t)M  GfOQiaos.  Many  agea  after,  locina,  the  son  of  Thymoleon 
of  Argos^  by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  brought  over  a  colony 
thither. 
.  Th»  island  of  Rhodes  waa  antiently  inhabited  by  those  called  Tel- 
ehioes ;  who,  (as  an  old  atory  goes),  were  the  ofispring  of  Thalaasa, 
and  wUh  Cafihira,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  brought  np  Neptune, 
who  was  comuMltedtQ  their  care  by  Rhea. .  It  is  said  they  invent- 
ed^ aeveial  arts,  and  found  out  many  other  things  useful  and  condu* 
eive  to  the  well-betog.  of  nan's  life.  It  is  reported,  they  were  the 
fiat  that  osade  statues  of  the  gods,  and  that  some  of  the  antient 
images  were  denominated  from  them;  for  amongst  the  Lindians,. 
Ap(41o»  is  called;  ApoUo  Telebinius :  amongst  the  lalysians,  Juno  and 
the  nymphs  were  called  Telchinis;  and  amongst  the  Camiraans, 
Juno  was  called  JIuno  Telchinia.  But  these  Telchines  were  like- 
wise reported  to  be  conjurers,  for  they  could  raise  storms  and  tem«* 
posts,  with  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  whenever  they  pleased ;  which  the 
magicians,  (as  is  related  in  history),  were  used  to  do.  They  could 
likewise  transform  themselves  into  other  shapes,  and  were  envioiu  at 
all.  who  learned  their  art. 

lileptune,  they  say,  fell  in  love  with  Halia,  the  sbter  of  the  Tel- 
chines, and  of  her  begat  several  children,  six  sons,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, called  Rliode,  from  whom  the  island  was  called  Rhodes. 

In  those  days. there  were  giants  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
Then,  likewise,  Jupiter  having  conquered  the  Titans,  fell  in  love 
with  a  nymph  named  Hamalia,  and  of  her  begat  three  sons,  Spar- 
tsus,  Cronius,  and  Cytus.  About  the  time  they  were  gprown  up  ta 
men's  estates,  Venus,  in  her  passage  from  Cythera  to  Cyprus,  ar- 
rived at  this  island;  but  being,  hindered  from  landing  by  the  sons  <^ 
Neptune,  together  with  proud  and  impious  language,  the  goddess  was 
so  provoked,  that  she  struck  them  mad,  and  caused  them  in  their 
raging  mood  to  ravish  their  own  mother,  and  commit  many  other 
outlines  upon  the  inhabitants.  Neptune  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of , this  vile  fact,  sunk  his  sons  under  ground  for  their  wickedness. 
Whence  they  w«re  called  the  eastern  demons.  Halia  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea>  and  afterwards  was  adored  by  the  inhabitants  as 
a.gpddesa  by  the-  name  of  Leucothea.  Afterwards  the  Telchines 
foreseeing  an  inundation  coming  upon  Rhodes,  forsook  the  island, 
and  were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad.    Of  whom  Lycus  went 
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into  Lycm,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apoito  Lycius,  near  to  the  liaaki 
of  the  river  Xanthns. 

When  the  flood  came,  it  rose  so  high,  that  besides  destroying  those 
that  remained  in  the  island,  all  the  flat  and  champaign  part  of  the  cwm^ 
tfjf  (with  showers  that  poured  down  continually),  was  like  a  flUaodk^ 
ing  pool  of  water:  some  few  that  fled  to  the  higher  grounds  itMf 
preserved,  amongst  whom  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  But  Sol,  (m 
the  story  is),  foiling  in  love  with  Rhode,  called  the  island  after  hn 
name  Rhodes,  and  cleared  the  island  of  the  inundation.    But  thtf 

truth  coudied  in  the  foble  is  this In  the  first  generation  of  all 

things,  when  the  ishind  lay  in  mud  and  dirt,  the  sun  dried  up  the 
moisture,  and  made  the  land  productive  of  living  creatures;  whenciiflf 
sprang  the  seven  Heliades,  so  called  from  the  son,  and  other  men^ 
the  original  inhabitants.  And  hence  it  is,  that  they  account  the  ia« 
land  to  be  consecrated  to  the  son,  and  the  Rhodians,  in  after<4{aM% 
constantly  worshipped  the  sun  above  all  other  god»,  as  the  paiMff 
from  whence  they  first  sprang.  The  names  of'  his  seven  sens  aM 
Ochimus,Cercapiius,Macir,  Actis,  Tenages,  Triopas,  and  Cendakis; 
he  had  only  one  daughter,  called  Bleetryo,  who  dying  a  virgiw,  Me* 
*came  ever  after  adored  by  the  Rhodians  as  a  demi-goddess;  Whev 
the  Heliades  attained  to  men's  estate,  Sol  told  them,  that'  wHiefaaaa 
ever  of  theih  first  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  should*  ever' enjoy  the'prts^ 
sence  of  the  goddess.  The  same  thing,  it  is  said,  was  promised  awi 
foretold  at  the  same  time  to  the  Athenians.  Hereupon,  it  fell  out^ 
that  the  Heliades,  through  too  much  haste,  forgot  to  put  fire  undertbe 
altars,  before  they  laid  the  sacrifices  upon  them:  Cecrops,  they  sajr,- 
then  reigned  in  Athens,  and  was  later  than  the  others  in  slaying  Av 
burnt-oflering,  but  was  before  them  in  burning  the  victim;  fbr 
which  reason  there  is  a  peculiar  ceremony  used  in  Rhodes  in  their 
sacred  mysteries  to  this  day,  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  set  up 
there*. 

These  things  some  have  related  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the 
Rhodians,  among  whom  is  Zenon,  who  wrote  their  history. 

TlieHeliades,  as  they  were  in  station  above  other  men,  so  thef 
excelled  others  In  learning,  and  especially  in  astrology.  They  were 
the  perons  that  first  found  out  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  divide- 
ing  of  the  day  into  hours.  Tenages  was  the  most  ingenious  of  any  of 
them,  and  therefore  through  envy  was  murdered  by  hb  brothers  | 
upon  discovery  of  the  fact,  both  the  principal  authors  and  their  ac^ 
complices  fled  for  it. 

Maeir  got  to  Lesbos,  and  Candalus  to  Coos.   Actis  fled  into  E^pt,' 

*  That  lit  bjips  th9  vktiH  m^m  iLmidtm  bcfow  Un  in. 
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and  there  built  Heliopolis,  calling  it  after  the  name  of  bis  father;  aod 
from  him  the  Egyptians  learned  the  science  of  astrology. 

Afterwards,  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  des- 
troyed by  the  flood,  and  all  records  and  antient  monuments  pe- 
rbbed  with  them,  the  Egyptians  took  this  occasion  to  appropriate 
the  study  of  astrology  solely  to  themselves;  and  whereas  the  Gre- 
dans  (through  ignorance)  as  yet  valued  not  learning,  it  became  a 
general  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that  found  out  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars. 

And  so  even  the  Athenians  themselves,  though  they  built  the  city 
Sais,  in  Egypt,  yet  by  reason  of  the  flood,  were  led  into  the  same 
enor  of  forgetting  what  was  before.  And  therefore  it  is  believed^ 
tibat,  many  ages  after,  Cadmus  the  son  of  Agenor  brought  the 
knowledge  of  letters  out  of  Phcenicia  first  into  Greece ;  and  after 
him,  it  is  supposed  the  Grecians  themselves  added  some  letters  to 
those  they  learned  before;  but  a  general  ignorance,  however^ still  pre- 
irailed  amongst  them. 

Triopas^  another  son,  passed  over  into  Caria,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  the  promontory  there,  called  from  hhn  Triopium.  Tiie  rest 
of  Sol's  sons,  having  had  no  hand  in  the  murder,  staid  behind  in 
Rhodes;  and  afterwards  built  the  city  Achaia,  and  dwelt  in  lalysia. 
But  the  regal  power  was  in  Ochimus  the  eldest  son,  who  married 
Hegetoria>  one  of  the  nymphs,  and  of  her  begat  a  daughter  called 
Gydippe,  who  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  CyrbiaS,  by  marrying 
of  whom  Cercaphus  his  brother  came  to  the  kingdom ;  after  whose 
death,  three  of  the  sons,  Lindus,  lalysus,  aod  Camirus  reigned  to- 
gether; in  whose  time  a  great  inundation  laid  Cyrbe  waste  and  deso* 
late.  These  three  brothers  divided  the  country  amongst  themselves^ 
and  each  built  a  city,  and  called  them  after  their  own  names. 

At  this  time  Danaus  fled  out  of  Egypt  with  his  great  number  of 
daughters, and  landed  at  Lindus  in  Rhodes;  where  being  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  consecrated  to 
her  an  altar.  During  this  travel  of  Danaus,  three  of  hb  daughters 
died  in  Lindus,  and  the  rest  passed  over  with  their  father  to  Argos. 

Not  long  after,  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agcuur,  being  commanded  by 
the  king  to  seek  after  Europa,  made  for  Rhodes;  and  in  the  voyage^ 
being  overtaken  with  a  violent  storm,  made  a  vow  to  build  a.templt 
to  Neptune.  Having  therefore  escaped  the  danger,  according  to 
his  vow,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  this  god  in  the  island,  and  left 
some  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be  overseers  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  who 
were  made  members  of  the  city  with  the  lalysians^  and  out  of  their 
families,  they  say,  from  time  to  time,  were  chosen  the  priests.  Cad- 
mus, at  that  time  devoted  many  rich  gifts  to  Miacrva  liadiaj  amongst 
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which  was  a  brass  caldron^  a  most  excellent  piece  of  curious  an- 
ttent  workmanship;  it  had  an  inscription  upon  it  in  Phoenician 
letters,  which  were  therefore  called  Phoenician,  because,  they  say, 
they  were  first  brought  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Greece. 

In  after-times  vast  serpents  bred  in  Rhodes,  which  destroyed  many 
of  the  inhabitants;  those  therefore  that  remained,  sent  to  Delos,  to 
consult  the  oracle  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  the  present 

calamity  they  suffered  under,  who  returned  answer ^That  they  should 

admit  Phorbas  and  his  followers  to  share  with  them  in  the  island. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lapithas,  and  was  then  with  many  of  his  friends 
in  Thessaly,  seeking  for  a  convenient  place  wherein  to  settle  them-  . 
selves.  The  Rhodians,  hereupon  (according  to  the  direction  of  the 
oracle)  sent  for  Phorbas,  and  received  him  as  a  proprietor  with  them 
in  the  island,  who  destroyed  all  the  serpents,  and  freed  the  country 
from  their  former  fears,  and  from  thenceforth  continued  in  Rhodes; 
and  was  after  his  death  adored  as  a  demi-god,  having  approved  him- 
self a  good  man  in  several  other  respects. 

Afterwards  Althsmenes,  the  sou  of  Catreus  king  of  Crete,  consult- 
ing the  oracle  concerning  some  affairs,  was  answered,  that  it  wbuld 
be  his  fate  to  kill  his  own  father;  to  avoid  which  misfortune  he 
voluntarily  forsook  Crete,  with  many  others,  who  of  their  own  accord 
went  along  with  him,  and  passed  over  to  Camirus,  the  metropolis  of 
Rhodes,  and  there  built  a  temple  upon  mount  Atamirus,  to  Jupiter 
Atamirus,  which  is  in  great  veneration  and  esteem  at  this  day.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  whence  may  be  had  a 
clear  prospect  of  Crete.  Aithiemenes,  with  his  followers,  thus  settled 
in  Camirus,  lived  In  great  honour  and  esteem  among  the  citizens* 
But  his  father  Catreus  having  no  issue  male,  and  exceedingly  loving 
his  son,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rhodes,  longing  to  find  out  his  son^ 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  Crete. 

And  now  his  unalterable  destiny  was  near  at  hand,  for  landing  at 
Rhodes  in  the  night,  with  some  others  of  his  attendants,  forthwith 
there  was  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  islanders ;  whereupon 
Althsemenes  ran  in  hastily  to  their  assistance,  and  (unknown  to  him) 
killed  his  father  with  a  dart;  which  when  he  came  to  understand,  he 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  that  he  ever  after  avoided  all  man- 
ner of  society,  and  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  deserts,  and  at  last 
died  of  grief :  but  by  the  command  of  the  oracle  he  was  afterwards 
honoured  by  the  Rhodians  as  a  demi-god. 

After  this,  a  little   before  the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolimus  the  soA 

of  Hercules,  fled  voluntarily  from  Argos,  by  reason  of  his  killiifg 

Licymnius,   whom  he  slew  unawares;    and  upon   inquiry  having 

received  an  answer  from  the  oracle  concerning  tlie  'planting  of  a 
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colony^  he  passed  over  with  a  few  people  into  Rhodes^  where  being 
received^  he  settled:  and  being  afterwards  created  king  of  the 
island^  he  divided  the  country  into  equal  shares  by  lot;  and  during 
his  reign^  ordered  all  other  matters  according  to  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice and  equity.  At  length  preparing  to  go  along  with  Agamem- 
non^ in  the  expedition  against  Troy^  he  committed  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  ButaS)  who  fled  with  him  from  Argos.  And  after 
he  had  gained  much  glory  and  renown  in  that  war^  he  died  in  the 
country  of  Troas* 

Now  because  some  things  of  Chersonesus  are  intermixed  with  tht 
afiairs  of  Rhodes,  over  against  which  it  lies,  we  conceive  it  not 
amiss  here  to  give  an  account  of  it.  Some  are  of  opinion  it  is  called 
Chersonesus,  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  being  like  to  an  isthmus; 
or,  as  others  write,  from  one  Chersonesus,  once  a  petty  prince  there. 
Not  long  after  whose  time,  it  is  said>  five  of  the  Curetes  came  there; 
which  Curetes  were  the  posterity  of  those  that  brought  up  Jupiter 
(born  of  the  mother  goddess  Rhea)  in'the  mountains  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
After  their  arrival  in  Crete  (with  a  considerable  navy)  they  expelled 
the  Cares,  the  antient  inhabitants,  and  divided  the  country  into  five 
parts,  and  each  of'tbem  built  a  city,  and  called  them  after  their  own 
names. 

Not  long  after,  Inachus  king  of  Argos,  sent  Cyrnus,  one  of  his 
noblemen  and  commanders,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  find  out 
his  daughter  lo,  and  not  to  return  till  he  found  her.  After  he  had 
roved  about  into  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  could  not  find  her, 
he  at  length  arrived  at  Caria  in  Chersonesus,  and  there  settled  him- 
self,  despairing  ever  to  return  to  his  own  country;  and  afterwards, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  persuasions,  he  reigned  as  king  over 
part  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Cyrnus,  after 
his  own  name)  and  governed  so  well,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good,  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honoured  by  the  ci- 
tizens. 

Afterwards  Triopsis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sol  and  Rhode,  fled  into 
Chersonesus,  for  the  killing  of  his  brother:  but  being  cleared  and 
acquitted  by  king  Melisseus,  be  sailed  into  Thessaly,  to  the  assistance 
of  Deucalion's  sons,  and  assisted  in  expelling  the  Pelasgians  thence, 
and  they  divided  the  country  called  Dotion  among  them.  He 
there  cut  down  the  grove  of  Ceres,  and  made  use  of  it  for  the  build- 
ing of  himself  a  palace;  for  which  he  was  hated  of  the  people,  and 
forced  to  fly  out  of  Thessaly,  and  sailed  away  with  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  Cnidia,  where  he  built  a  city  called  after  his  own  name, 
Trippium.  Leaving  this  place,  he  gained  Chersonesus,  and  a  great 
part  of  iParia  adjoining  to  it. 
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Many  writers,  and  especially  the  poets^  differ  much  about  tlie 
descent  of  Triopas.  Some  derive  his  descent  from  Canace  (the 
daughter  of  i£olus)  and  Neptune;  others  say,  bis  parents  were 
Lapitha,  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  Stibes,  the  daughter  of  Pineus.  In 
Castabus,  in  Chersonesus,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hemithea; 
what  is  remarkable  concerning  her,  is  not  fit  to  be  omitted.  Although 
there  are  various  stories  related  of  her,  yet  we  shall  only  give  an  ac« 
count  of  what  is  generally  granted  and  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  true* 

Staphylus  and  Chrysothemides  had  three  daughters,  Molpadia, 
Rhoeo,  and  Parthenos.  Rhoeo  was  got  with  child  by  Apollo,  at  which 
her  father  was  so  incensed,  thinking  she  had  played  the  whore  with 
some  mortal  man,  that  he  locked  her  up  in  a  chest,  and  thi'CW  her 
into  the  sea,  and  the  chest  Was  afterwards  cast  up  upon  the  island 
Delos,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Arrius. 
Being  thus  wonderfully  preserved,  she  laid  the  child  upon  the  altar 
of  Apollo,  and  prayed  to  him,  that  if  he  was  the  child's  father,  he 
would  save  and  defend  the  infant :  upon  which  the  story  goes,  that 
Apollo  hid  the  child,  but  afterwards  took  care  to  have  him  carefully 
'  brought  up,  and  endued  him  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  advanced 
him  to  great  honour  and  reputation. 

Molpadia  and  Parthenos,  the  other  sisters,  having  the  charge  of 
their  father's  wine,  (the  use  of  which  was  then  but  newly  found  out)^ 
with  drinking  too  much,  fell  fast  asleep;  in  the  mean  time,  a  sow 
which  they  fed,  coming  into  the  place,  threw  down  the  hogshead^ 
and  spilt  all  the  wine.  When  the  poor  ladies  perceived  what  was 
done,  they  so  dreaded  the  severity  of  their  father^  that  they  fled  to  the 
sea  shore,  and  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock 
ia^  the  sea:  but  Apollo,  for  the  sake  of  their  sister,  took  them  up 
safe,  and  brought  them  to  some  cities  in  Chei-sonesus;  where  Par- 
thenos, at  Bubustus,  was  adored  as  a  goddess,  and  had  a  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  her. 

Molpadia  was  brought  to  Castabus,  and  for  the  special  revelations 
•be  had  from  the  god,  she  was  called  Hemithea^,  and  was  in  great 
honour  and  esteem  among  all  the  Chersonesians.  In  the  celebration 
of  her  mysteries,  (in  remembrance  of  the  misfortune  concerning  th($ 
wine)  they  offer  drink-offerings  of  water  and  honey  mixed  together; 
and  he  that  has  touched  a  swine,  or  eaten  of  swine's  flesh,  is  nut 
permitted  to  enter  into  her  temple. 

This  temple  of  Hemithea  in  fpllowing  times  grew  so  famous,  that 
not  only  the  inhabitants  adored  it,  but  strangers  far  and  near  resorted 
tQ.  it  with  great  devotion,  and  with  many  rich  presents  and  magnifi^ 
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cent  sacrifices;  and  that  which  is  most  observable  is^  that  the  very 
Persians  themselves^  when  they  destroyed  all  other  temples  through- 
out all  Greece^  spared  only  the  temple  of  Hemithea.  Thieves  and 
robbers  likewise,  who  spoil  and  waste  all  before  them,  have  still  from 
time  to  time  spared  this  temple,  though  it  stands  open  and  naked, 
without  the  defence  of  a  wall  to  secure  it.  They  say  that  the  cause 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  place  is,  the  great  kindness  of  this 
goddess  to  all  men  whatsoever;  for  she  appears  to  those  that  are  sick^ 
in  their  sleep,  and  directs  them  to  proper  remedies  for  the  recovery 
of  their  health;  such  as  are  in  desperate  distempers,  and  resort  thi- 
ther, she  perfectly  cures  and  restores.  Women  likewise  that  are  in 
hard  labour,  she  safely  delivers,  and  frees  from  the  pains  and  hazards 
of  child-bearing,  and  therefore  that  temple  is  full  of  antient  relicts 
and  donations  safely  kept  and  preserved  to  this  day,  not  by  guards 
or  walls,  but  only  by  the  religious  devotion  observed  in  this  place. 

But  let  this  suffice  concerning  Rhodes  and  Chersonesus;  it  re- 
mains we  should  now  treat  of  Crete. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Crete:  t  he Jirst  inhabitants,  OfthelcUsiDactt/U:  of  Jupiter  j 
Saturn,  Hyjierion,  Prometheus^  Mnemosyne,  Therms,  Ceres, 
Neptune,  Pallors.  Ju]nter*srace;  as  the  Muses,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Sfc,  Of  the  antient  Hercules,  Britomartis,  Pluto,  Rhada- 
manthus's  Justice,  Of  Lesbos.  Deucalian*s  flood.  Of  the 
blessed  islands.     Of  Tenedos  and  the  Cyclades. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Crete  affirm,  that  the  most  antient  people  of 
Crete  are  the  Eteocretee,  whose  king,  whom  they  call  Creta,  found 
out  many  very  useful  things,  conducing  much  to  the  support  aAd 
comfort  of  man's  life.  They  say,  likewise,  that  many  of  the  gods 
were  born  amongst  them,  who,  for  the  benefits  they  conferred  upon 
mankind,  were  eternally  honoured  as  deities:  of  which  things  we 
shall  here  distinctly  treat,  as  they  are  delivered  to  u&  by  the  most 
approved  authors  who  have  written  the  history  of  Crete. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Crete  (of  whom  we  have  any  record)  were 
the  Ideei  Dactyli,  in  mount  Ida:  some  say,  there  were  a  hundred 
others,  but  ten  in  number^  called  Dactyli,  from  the  ten  fingers  on 
men's  hands. 
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Some  affirm,  and  amongst  those  Ephqrus,  that  the  Id«i  Dactyli 
bad  their  origin  from  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  and  passed  over  with 
Minos  into  Europe;  and  tlmt  they  were  conjurors,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  enchantments,  and  sacred  rites  and  mysteries;  and  abiding 
in  Samothracia,  greatly  amused  and  astonished  the  people  of  the 
island:  at  which  time  it  is  said,  Orpheus  (who  was  naturally  of  a 
prompt  wit  to  music  and  poetry)  was  their  scholar,  and  the  first  that 
brought  over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  mysteries  into  Greece. 
The  Dactyli,  moreover,  as  is  said,  found  out  the  use  of  fire,  and  dis- 
covered  the  nature  of  iron  and  brass  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anti- 
sapterians,  near  to  the  mountain  Berecynthus,  and  taught  the  manner 
of  working  it:  and  because  they  were  the  first  discoverers  of  many 
things  of  great  use  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  were  adored  and 
worshipped  as  gods :  one  of  them,  they  say,  was  called  Hercules, 
who  was  a  person  of  great  renown,  and  who  instituted  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  thought  by  posterity  to  have  been  appointed  by 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena,  led  into  that  error  by  the  identity  of 
names. 

An  evidence  of  these  things,  they  say,  remains  to  this  day,  in  that 
the  women  chant  the  songs  formerly  sung  by  this  god,  and  wear  about 
them  certain  amulets,  in  imitation  of  him  who  was  a  magician,  and 
taught  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies :  all  which  were  different  from  the 
manners  of  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena. 

After  the  Idiei  Dactyli,  they  say,  there  were  nine  Curetes,  some  of 
which  are  feigned  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  earth,  and  the  rest  to 
descend  from  the  Idsei  Dactyli.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountains, 
under  the  shade  of  thick  trees,  and  in  caves  and  other  places  that 
naturally  afforded  them  a  shelter  and  covering,  the  building  of  houses 
not  being  then  found  out.  They  were  very  ingenious,  and  therefore 
invented  many  things  very  useful  and  profitable;  for  they  were  the 
first  that  taught  how  to  manage  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to  tame  and 
bring  up  other  cattle,  and  how  to  gather  honey;  and  that  they  first 
explained  how  to  cast  darts,  and  to  hunt;  and  ordered  men  into 
societies  and  communities,  and  sociably  eating  one  with  another,  and 
brought  men  to  a  peaceable  and  orderly  course  of  life:  they  likewise 
invented  swords  and  helmets,  and  dancing  in  arms,  and  by  the  great 
noise  they  made,  deceived  Saturn.  For  it  is  said  that  by  them 
Jupiter  (whom  his  mother  Rhea,  to  hide  him  from  his  father  Saturn, 
committed  to  their  care)  was  secured  and  brought  up:  but  being 
willing  to  treat  of  this  more  particularly,  we  must  go  a  little  higher 
with  our  relation. 

The  Cretans  say,  that  the  Titans  were  contemporary  with  the 
Curetes :  they  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Gnossians,  where  now  may 
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be  seen  the  aDtient  foundations  and  courts  of  the  house  where  Rhea 
inhabited,  and  an  old  sacred  grove  of  cypress  trees.  They  were  in 
number  six  men  and  five  women,  the  issue  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  as 
some  affirm;  but  as  others  say,  the  ofispring  of  one  of  the  Curetes 
and  Titsea,  and  called  Titans  after  the  name  of  their  mother.  The 
sons  were  called  Chronos*,  Hyperion,  Co&us,  Japetus,  Crius,  and 
Ocean  us  3  the  sisters  were  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phcebe, 
an  J  Thetis;  every  one  of  whom  were  the  inventors  of  something 
vseful  and  profitable  to  man's  well-being;  and,  as  a  reward  of 
their  deserts,  are  by  all  men  honoured  with  an  everlasting  remem-> 
brance. 

Saturn,  the  eldest,  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  his  8ub« 
jects  from  a  wild  and  barbarous,  to  a  more  civil  course  of  life,  both 
as  to  food  and  manners:  having  therefore  upon  that  account  gained 
roach  honour  and  reputation,  he  went  into  many  parts  of  tlie  world, 
and  persuaded  all,  wherever  he  came,  to  justice  and  integrity  of 
heart;  and  therefore  it  is  brought  down  as  a  certain  truth  to  poste- 
rity, that  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  men  were  plain  and  honest,  free 
from  all  sorts  of  wicked  designs  or  practices ;  yea,  that  they  were 
then  happy  and  blessed.  He  chiefly  reigned  over  the  western  parts 
of  the  world,  and  was  advanced  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour  and 
renown ;  and  therefore  of  later  times,  both  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, (while  their  city  stood),  and  other  neighbouring  nations^ 
adored  this  god  with  magnificent  and  splendid  festivals  and  sacrifices; 
and  many  places  up  and  down  are  called  after  his  name :  and  because 
at  that  time  the  laws  were  strictly  observed,  no  act  of  injustice  was 
committed,  but  all  submitting  to  his  authority,  lived  happily,  and 
enjoyed  pleasure  and  content  without  any  molestation;  which  is  at^ 
tested  by  the  poet  Hesiod  in  these  verses  — 

"While  Saturn  reign'd,  those  then  his  subjects  were. 

Who  liv'd  the  )i\'es  ot  gods  vrithout  all  care; 

Whom  sorrow,  labour,  nor  old  age  opprest. 

But  soundness  both  in  hands  and  feet  them  blest; 

With  joyful  vigour  to  their  feasts  they  went; 

Free  from  all  ills,  their  deaths  did  represent 

Sound  sleep;  to  them  flowM  down  whate'er  was  good, 

Aud  without  toil  the  earth  did  yield  them  food, 

Aud  from  her  fruitfal  womb  did  them  afford 

Her  fruits  most  freely  of  her  own  accord. 

liich  in  their  flocks,  and  to  the  gods  most  dear« 

During  this  reign,  these  happy  people  were. 

And  these  are  the  things  they  reported  of  Saturn. 
As  to  Hyperion,  they  say  that  he  was  the  fiist,  who  by  his  own 
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industry  fband  out  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  stars» 
and  the  seasons  and  distinctions  of  time  measured  out  by  them,  and 
afterwards  imparted  his  knowledge  to  others.  And  therefore  he  was 
ealled  the  iather  of  those  planets,  as  he  that  first  taught  the  knowledge 
and  nature  of  them. 

Latona,  they  say,  was  the  daughter  of  Copus  and  Phebe;  and  that 
Prometheus  was  the  son  of  Japetus,  who  (as  some  feign)  stole  fire 
from  the  gods,  and  bestowed  it  upon  men. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  is,  he  found  out  the  way  to  strike  fire  out 
of  fiint  or  stone.  Mnemosyne,  they  say,  found  out  the  art  of  logic^ 
and  gave  proper  names  to  every  thing,  by  which,  whatever  is  dis* 
coursed  of,  might  be  distinctly  known  and  understood :  but  some 
attribute  this  to  Mercury.  They  ascribe  likewise  to  this  goddess 
every  thing  conducing  to  the  help  of  man's  memory,  from  whence 
she  has  her  name. 

Themis  taught  the  art  of  divination,  and  instructed  men  in  Iioly 
rites,  and  prescribed  laws  for  the  service  and  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  for  preservation  of  peace  and  good  government  amongst  men; 
and  therefore  we  call  those  who  keep  and  preserve  the  sacred  laws 
both  of  gods  and  men,  Thesmophylacae,  and  Thesmothete.  And 
when  Apollo  himself  is  to  give  his  answer  at  the  oracle,  h^  saj^  . 
Themisteuein,  because  he  was  the  first  that  practised  divination* 
These  gods  therefore  having  thus  greatly  benefited  mankind,  were 
not  only  adored  with  divine  lionours,  but  were  accounted  to  be  the 
first  that  after  their  deaths  were  translated  to  heaven.  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  are  said  to  be  the  children  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea. 

Vesta  invented  the  building  of  houses,  and  upon  this  account  al« 
most  every  body  sets  up. her  statue  in  their  liouses,  and  adore  her 
with  divine  honours. 

Ceres  was  the  first  that  discovered  the  use  of  bread  corn,  finding 
it  by  chance,  growing  of  itself  amongst  other  plants  and  herbs; 
and  taught  the  way  of  housinjV  and  baking  it,  and  how  to  sow  it. 
For  she  found  out  corn  before  Proserpina  wafi  born;  after  whose 
birth,  and  rape  by  Pluto,  she  was  so  incensed  at  Jupiter,  and  in, 
such  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  that  she  set  all  the  corn  on 
fire.  But  when  she  had  found  out  Proserpina,  she  was  reconciled 
to  Jupiter,  and  gave  seed  corn  to  Triptolemus,  with  orders  to  im« 
part  it  to  all  people,  and  teach  them  how  to  order  it,  and  make 
use  of  it. 

Some  say  she  made  laws  to  direct  men  to  donl  justly  and  truly 
one  with  another,  and  from  hence  she  was  called  Thesmophora: 
for  these  great  advantages  to  mankiud  she  was  likewise  highly 
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honoured;  and  not  only  Grecians,  but  the  barbarians  almost  every 
where,  that  partook  of  these  fruits,  adored  and  worshipped  her  with 
solemn  and  magnificent  festivals  and  sacrifices. 

There  are  many  controversies  and  differences  concerning  the  first 
finding  out  of  this  fruit,  for  some  say,  this  goddess  first  saw  it,  and 
taught  the  nature  and  use  of  it  before  any  other.  For  the  Egyptians 
aay,  that  Isis  and  Ceres  were  one  and  the  same  person,  who  first 
brought  seed-corn  into  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  watering  the  fields,  and 
washing  the  country  at  proper  seasons,  much  advancing  thereby  the 
growth  and  increase  thereof. 

But  the  Athenians  say,  that  although  corn  was  first  found  out 
amongst  them,  yet  it  was  transported  from  other  places  into  Attica« 
The  place  where  it  was  first  seen  they  call  Eleusina,  because  that 
seed  com  was  first  brought  thither. 

The  Sicilians  likewise,  who  inhabit  the  island*  especially  dedicated 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  say,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
this  great  gift  was  first  bestowed  upon  those  who  tilled  and  improved 
that  country  which  was  most  beloved  by  this  goddess.  For  it  is  a 
most  unreasonable  thing  that  this  place  should  be  reported  the  richest 
island  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  judge  it  the  last  in  sharing  of  this 
great  blessing,  as  if  it  had  been  no  part  of  their  fertility,  especially 
when  Ceres  resided  there  herself;  and  all  agree  that  Proserpina  was 
ravished  in  this  place;  and  that  this  island  is  a  country  most  proper 
for  corn  of  any  other  in  the  world,  as  the  poet  testifies : 

Within  this  island  all  things  grow. 
Without  the  help  of  seed  or  plough. 

As  wheat  and  barley 

Of  Ceres  therefore  thus  Uiey  say 
In  stories  of  her 

As  to  the  other  deities,  they  say  that  Neptune  was  the  first  that 
used  navigation,  and  rigged  out  a  navy,  and  was  appointed  admiral 
by  Saturn ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  common  tradition  afterwards,  that 
all  sea- affairs  were  under  his  rule  aid  government,  and  upon  that 
account  mariners  worship  him  with  solemn  sacririces.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  Neptune  was  the  first  that  managed  horses,  and  taught 
the  art  of  horsemanship,  whence  he  was  called  Hippius. 

Pluto,  they  say,  first  shewed  the  way  of  sepulchres  and  pompous 
funerals,  whereas,  before,  no  regard  was  paid  to  any  of  these;  which 
was  the  reason  he  was  accounted  lord  of  the  dead,  and  prince  of  the 

infernal  shades. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  concerning  the  genealogy  and 
kingdom  of  Jupiter.    There  are  some  of  opinion^  that  after  the  death 
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of  jSaturu,  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom^  not  advanced  to  that  dig* 
nity  by  a  forcible  expulsion  of  his  father^  but  by  a  just  and  lawful 
succession.  Others  report,  that  Saturn,  being  forewarned  by  the 
oracle  concerning  Jupiter,  that  a  son  of  his  to  be  afterwards  born, 
would  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  by  force,  killed  his  children  one 
after  another,  as  soon  as  they  were  born;  at  which  Rhea  wa$  so 
grieved,  (not  being  able  to  work  upon  her  husband's  obstinate  hur- 
mour),that  she  forthwith,  upon  his  birth,  hid  Jupiter  in  Ida,  recom- 
mending his  education  to  the  care  of  the  Curetes,  who  inhabited  that 
mountain :  and  that  they  again  lodged  him  in  a  cave,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  nymphs,  entreating  them  to  be  very  careful  of  Inm  \ 
who  fed  him  with  milk  and  honey  mixed  together,  and  for  his  better 
nourishment  suckled  him  at  the  paps  of  a  goat,  called  Amalthaea: 
for  there  are  many  tokens  of  his  birth  and  education  in  this  island 
to  this  day. 

For  when  he  was  a  young  infant,  and  carried  away  by  the  Curetes, 
they  say,  that  the  navel-string  fell  from  him  at  the  river  Triton, 
whence  tliat  part  of  the  country,  sacred  to  this  god,  is  called  Ouipha- 
Hum,  and  the  region  adjoining,  Omphaleus.^  In  Ida,  likewise,  where 
this  god  was  educated,  the  cave  wherein  he  was  hid,  is  not  only  con- 
secrated to  him,  but  the  ports  near  to  that  promontory  are  under  his 
guard  and  protection. 

But  here  is  not  to  be  omitted  a  wonderful  story  that  is  related 
concerning  the  bees:  for  they  say,,  the  god,  to  preserve  an  eternal  me- 
mory of  his  familiarity  with  the  bees,  changed  their  colour  into  that 
of  brass  or  copper,  washed  over  with  gold :  and,  whereas,  the  place  is 
exceeding  high,  and  subject  to  stormy  winds,  and  used  to  be  covered 
over  with  depths  of  snow,  he  fortified  the  bees  with  an  impassibility, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  feed  and  gather  honey  in  the  must  stormy 
and  coldest  places. 

Amongst  other  iionours  attributed  to  the  goat  that  gave  him  suck, 
he  bestowed  this,  that  he  himself  from  her,  assumed  the  name  of 
iEgiochus.  When  he  was  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  he  first  built  a 
city  at  Oictae,  where  he  was  born,  the  ruins  whereof  are  to  be  sebn 
at  this  day. 

This  god  excelled  all  the  others  in  valour,  prudence,  justice,  and 
all  other  virtues :  and,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  came  to  reign,  he  conferred  many  and  great  benefits  upon  man-* 
kind.  For  he  was  the  first  that  instructed  men  how  to  punish  in* 
juriesi  and  to  deal  justly  and  honestly  one  with  another,  to  forbear 
force  and  violence,  and  bring  their  differences  and  controversies  or- 
derly before  tribunals  and  courts  of  justice,  there  to  be  ended  and 
decided.    In  fine,  he  did  wiiatsoever  wai  necessary  for  the  mtSdng 
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of  good  laws,  and  preservatioa  of  peace  among  men;  stirring  up  the 
good  by  wholesome  advice  to  their  duty,  and  restraining  the  bad ., 
through  fear  of  severe  and  dae  punishment  for  their  offences. 

It  is  reported,  that  he  travelled  through  the  whole  world,  putting  to 
death  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  impious  persons;  establishing  com- 
monwealths and  democracies  in  every  place  wherever  he  came. 

About  that  time  he  slew  several  giants  with  their  adherents^as  My- 
tinus  in  Crete,  and  Typhon  in  Phrygia. 

Before  the  battle  with  the  giants  in  Crete,  upon  Jupiter  sacrificing 
of  oxen  to  Sol,  Coelus,  and  Terra,  in  all  the  entrails  appeared  evi- 
dent signs  of  what  was  decreed  by  the  gods ;  their  victory  espe- 
cially was  portended,  and  a  defection  of  some  from  the  enemy,  as 
it  proved  in  the  issue  of  the  war;  for  Musseus  fled  and  revolted  from 
them,  for  which  he  was  highly  honoured. 

At  length,  all  that  fought  with  the  gods  were  every  one  cut  off, 
and  destroyed :  but  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  new  war  against 
the  giants  at  Pallenc  in  Macedonia,  and  antiently  in  the  plains  of 
Italy,  called  Plilegra,  from  the  conflagration  the  country  once  suf- 
fered, but  now  called  Cumae. 

The  reason  why  Jupiter  destroyed  the  giants,  was  their  violence 
and  oppression,  making  use  of  their  strength  and  massy  bodies  to 
enslave  their  neighbours;  and  for  that  they  were  lawless,  and  not 
to  be  kept  within  any  bounds  of  justice,  made  war  upon  them;  who, 
for  their  doing  good,  and  being  beneficial  to  mankind,  were  reputed 
for  gods  by  all  people  whatsoever*     And  he  not  only  rooted  up  the 
wicked  and  impious,  but  rewarded  the  best  of  the  gods^  heroes,  and 
men,  with  due  honours  according  to  their  several  des^ts.     The 
great  authority,  therefore,  and  good  deeds  of  Jupiter  were  such,  that 
to  him  was  attributed  an  eternal  habitation  and  kingdom  in  Olympus. 
And  more  splendid  sacrifices,  by  his  command,  are  offered  to  him 
than  to  any  other  of  the  gods:  and  since  his  passing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  a  strong  persuasion  is  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  he  was 
kind  unto,  that  he  has  the  command  and  government  of  all  that  is 
done  in  heaven ;  and  is  supreme  lord  of  storms,  thunder  and  Iight<- 
uing;  and  therefore  they  call  him  Zena,  because  he  seemed  to  be 
the  preserver  of  meu*s  lives,  by  affording  fruitful  seasons  to  ripen  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.    They  call  him  likewise  Father,  not  only  upoa 
account  of  his  care  and  kindness  to  all  mankind,  but  likewise  for 
that  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  men  were  originally  his  off^ 
spring. 

He  is  called  also  the  Supreme  King,  by  reason  of  the  majesty  and 
excellency  of  his  kingdom;  and  moreover  Eubulus,  and  Metiete^ 
by'fieaaon  of  bis  wisdom  and  prudence  in  counsel. 
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It  M  said  aUo,  that  Minerva  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  born  in 
Crete,  at  the  spHng-heads  of  the  river  Triton,  and  therefore  she  was 
called  Tritogenia;  and  now  at  this  day  there  stands  a  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  this  goddess  at  the  place  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 
boro.  They  say,  likewise,  that  the  marriage  of  Juno  and  Jupiter 
was  solemnized  in  the  country  of  the  Gnossians,  near  the  river  The- 
rone,  where  tliere  is  now  a  temple,  in  which  the  priests  offer  an  an- 
niversary sacrifice  and  festival  with  great  devotion,  imitating  the 
nuptial  rites  according  as  by  tradition  they  have  received  them. 

The  daughters  of  Jupiter,  it  is.said,  were  the  goddesses  Venus, 
the  Graces,  Lucina,  and  her  seryant  Diana,  together  with  those 
called  Horfie,  that  is  to  say,  Eunomia,  Dice,  and  Irene. 

The  gods  he  begot,  were  Vulcan,  Mars,  Apollo,  and  Mercury:  to 
every  one  of  these,  they  say,  Jupiter  imparted  the  knowledge  of 
things  invented  and  perfected  by  himself,  and  attributed  the  honour 
of  the  invention  to  them,  desirous  to  perpetuate  their  memories^ 
and  advance  their  reputation  and  etiernal  praise  amongst  all  men. 

To  Venus  he  committed  the  care  of  the  mature  age  of  virgins ;  at 
which  time  they  ought  to  marry,  and  the  oversight  of  other  things 
lisedat  nuptials,  together  with  sacrifices  and  drink-offerings,  which 
are  solemnly  offered  to  this  goddess;  but  all  first  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
the  Perfepter,  and  to  Juno  the  Perfectress,  because  they  are  the  au« 
thors  and  inventors  of  all,  as  we  have  before  declared. 

To  the  Graces  was  given  power  to  beautify  the  face,  and  to  give  a 
comely  shape  and  proportion  to  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  to 
do  good  wherever  they  pleased,  and  to  cause  the  persons  to  be  grate* 
fill  and  thUnkful  for  what  they  received, 

To  Lucina  he  committed  the  care  of  them  that  were  in  travi^il  and 
child-bearing,  and  easing  of  them  in  their  pains;  and  therefore  wo« 
men  in  these  hazards  chiefly  at  that  time  Called  upon  her  for  help  and 
assistance. 

Diana  shewed  the  way  how  to  nurse  up  little  infants,  and  to  pro* 
vide  food  for  them  suitable  to  their  tender  age;  ypon  which  account 
she  was  called  the  children's  nurse. 

To  every  one  of  the  Hore,  is  allotted  an  office  agreeable  to  their 
several  names,  to  the  great  advantage  of  mankind,  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  lives ;  for  there  is  no  greater 
blessedness  in  this  life,  than  good  laws,  peace,  and  justice. 

To  Minerva  he  committed  the  cafe  of  olive-^yards,  and  phinting  of 
olive-trees,  and  extracting  the  oil :  for  before  the  birth  of  this  god* 
dess,  this  tree  grew  wild,  disregarded  among  other  treea  of  the  wood^ 
the  use  and  culture  of  it,  (as  is  now  practised},  not  then  being; 
known« 
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The  making  of  garments  likewise,  and  architecture,  and  many 
other  arts,  was  discovered  to  men  by  this  goddess:  she  invented  pipes^ 
and  the  manner  of  wind-music,  and  many  ingenious  tools  and  in« 
struments  for  handicrafts ;  whence  she  was  called  Ergane, 

To  the  Muses  their  father  allotted  the  invention  of  letters^  and  the 
composing  of  verses,  called  poetry,  y 

But  there  are  some  who  attribute  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
SyjKans,  from  whom  the  PhcRnicians  learned  them,  and  communi- 
cated them  to  the  Grecians  when  they  came  with  Cadmus  into  Eu- 
rope: whence  the  Grecians  called  them  Phoenician  letters.  To 
these  that  hold  this  opinion^  it  is  answered,  that  the  Phcenicianswere 
not  the  first  that  found  out  letters,  but  only  changed  the  form  and 
shape  of  them  into  other  characters,  which  many  afterwards  usiog^ 
the  name  of  Phoenician  grew  to  be  common. 

Vulcan,  they  say,  found  out  the  workipg  of  iron,  brass,  silver,  and 
gold,  and  all  other  metals  that  require  forging  by  fire ;  and  that  the 
general  use  of  fire  in  all  other  cases,  was  found  out  by  him,  and  dis- 
covered not  only  to  artificers,  but  to  all  other  men;  and  therefore  all 
the  masters  of  these  arts  pay  their  devotions,  and  offer  their  sacri- 
fices chiefly  to  this  god;  and  both  they  and  all  others  call  fire  Vul- 
can, to  the  end  that  this  great  good  bestowed  upon  mankind  might 
be  for  ever  remembered,  to  his  eternal  honour  and  praise. 

Mars,  they  say,  first  taught  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
and  how  to  furnish  soldiers  both  with  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
and  to  fight  with  courage  and  resolution,  destroying  all  them  that 
were  enemies  to  the  gods. 

To  Apollo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  harp,  and  that  sort  of 
music;  and  it  is  said,  he  discovered  the  art  of  physic,  which  is  prac- 
tised by  revelation  from  him,  by  which  the  sick  were  commonly  re- 
stored to  health :  he  found  out  likjcwise  the  use  of  the  bow,  anil 
taught  the  inhabitants  to  shoot;  and  therefore  the  Cretans  delight 
much  in  shooting,  and  call  the  bow  Scythicus. 

^sculapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis;  he  was  instruct- 
ed by  his  father  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  found  out  chirurgery,  and 
the  making  up  of  medicines,  the  virtues  of  roots  and  plants,  and  im- 
proved to  that  degree  in  his  art,  that  he  was  reputed  the  first  founder 
and  author  of  it,  and  likewise  the  prince  of  physicians. 

To  Mercury  they  attribute  the  invention  of  messages  in  times  of 
war,  by  trumpets  and  heralds,  of  truces  and  leagues ;  and  as  a  sign 
they  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  they  carried  a  rod  before 
them ;  and  therefore  were  suffered  safely  to  come  and  go.  Hence 
tliey  were  called  the  common  Mercury,  because  both  sides  enjoyed 
the  equal  benefit  of  peace  after  a  wc^r. 
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They  say,  he  was  the  first  that  invented  weights  and  measures,  and 
getting  of  wealth  hy  merchandise,  and  the  way  of  cheating  and  co* 
zening  of  others.  He  was  accounted  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and 
the  best  messenger,  because  he  was  quick  and  ingenious  in  declariiig 
particularly  every  thing  he  had  in  command.  Whence  he  was  cid* 
led  Hermes. 

He  was  not  the  inventor  of  names  and  words,  as  some  say,  but  ex* 
celled  in  clear  and  eloquent  expression,  and  delivery  of  his  message* 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  the  games  of  wrestling,  and  invented 
the  harp  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  after  the  contest  between  ApoUo 
andMarsyas;  in  which,  they  say,  Apollo  was  victor,  and  revenged 
himself  of  his  adversary  to  a  greater  degree  than  was  fit;  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  grieved,  that  they  say,  he  broke  the  strings  of 
his  harp,  and  for  some  time  forbore  to  play  upon  that  instrument. 

The  Cretans  say,  that  Bacchus  found  out  the  use  of  the  vine,  and 
the  manner  of  planting  and  pruning  of  it,  and  the  making  of  wine^ 
and  the  way  of  laying  up  the  summer  fruits;  by  which  means  they 
were  preserved  for  men's  use  and  sustenance  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  further  reported,  that  this  god  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Proserpina,  and  born  in  Crete;  and  Orpheus  in  his  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries,  says,  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans :  but  there 
were  many  of  this  name,  Bacchus,  of  which  we  have  mpre  largely  and 
particularly  given  an  account  already;  but  of  this  Dionysius  or  Bac* 
chus's  being  born  in  Crete,  they  endeavour  to  shew  evident  signs,  as 
arguments  to  prove  it;  for  they  say,  there  are  two  islands  formed  by 
him,  ne«nr  Crete,  in  a  part  of  the  sea  called  the  Double  Gulfs:  to 
which  islands  he  gave  the  denomination  of  Dionysides,  which  he 
never  did  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  Hercules,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  one  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  born  many  years  before  him,  that  was  begotten  of 
Alcmena  m  Argos;  but  who  was  the  mother  of  this  Hercules  is  un- 
certain :  only  this  is  certain,  that  there  was  no  man  comparable  to 
him  for  strength;  that  he  travelled  through  the  whole  world,  in- 
flicting just  and  deserved  punishment  upon  the  wicked,  and  destroy- 
ing wild  beasts  that  infested  the  countries  and  made  them  desolate; 
that  he  delivered  men  every  where  out  of  bondage  and  slavery,  and 
that  yet  he  himself,  (notwithstanding  so  ipany  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties) was  never  worsted,  remaining  still  unconquerable  and  invul«» 
nerable ;  for  which  renowned  actions,  he  is  by  all  men  adored  with 
eternal  honours.  But  that  Hercules,  who  was  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
was  much  later :  but  because  he  was  like  unto  thb  antient  Hercules*^ 

*  Thii  Hercules  is  held  to  bt  Jothoa.  Galc'f  Court  of  the  GoBtiles.  Fart  1. 1.  S.  c«  5. 
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ID  kis  Doble  acts,  fac  likewise  attained  immortal  glory,  and  in 
after  ages  (being  of  the  same  name)  was  accounted  to  be  the  same 
per«DD,  and  (through  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar)  the  deeds  of  the 
former  were  ascribed  to  the  latter.  They  say,  that  the  praise  and 
renown  of  this  elder  god,  for  his  famous  actions,  continues  in  £« 
gypt  to  this  day,  where  he  built  a  city. 

Britomartis,  otherwise  called  Dictynna,  they  say,  was  born  in 
C«iion  in  Crete,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  begotten  on  Car- 
me,  the  daughter  of  Eubulus,  the^on  of  Ceres.  It  is  said  she  in- 
vented tlie  hunters'  toils  and  nets,  and  thence  was  called  Dictynna : 
she  was  very  familiar  with  Diana,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  by 
some,  that  Dictynna  and  Diana  were  one  and  the  same  person,  whicb 
goddess  is  adored  and  honoured  in  Crete  both  with  temples  and  sa- 
crifices. Those  are  very  much  mistaken,  who  say  that  Dictynna  was 
do  called  from  her  flying  and  hiding  herself  in  the  fisher's  net  to  avoid 
Minos,  who  would  have  forced  and  ravished  her:  for  it  is  not  reasonable 
te  imagine,  that  a  goddess,  the  daughter  of  the  most  Supreme  God, 
should  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  hu- 
man help;  nor  is  it  just  to  imagide  that  Minos,  who,  by  the  general 
consent  of  all,  was  reputed  a  righteous  and  upright  man,  and  lived 
a  good  life,  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  horrid  impiety  and  grand 
piece  of  wickedness. 

Pluto,  they  say,  was  the  son  of  Jasion  and  Ceres,  and  born  in 
Tripolus  in  Crete;  and  of  his  descent  there  is  a  double  relation  iq 
history. 

For  some  say,  that  Jasion  so  improved  and  cultivated  the  land, 
that  it  brought  forth  fruit  in  that  abundance,  that  they  that  saw  itj 
imposed  upon  it  a  name  proper  to  the  abundance  of  the  fruits,  and 
called  it  Pluto ;  and  therefore  posterity  afterwards  used  to  say.  Thai 
hi  who  had  more  than  enough,  had  Pluto* 

Others  say,  that  Jasion  and  Ceres  had  'a  son  named  Pluto,  who 
first  taught  men  a  more  orderly  and  careful  manner  of  living,  and 
how  to  gain  and  treasure  up  wealth.  Whereas  a  provident  care  of 
getting  and  keepng  of  estates,  was  altogether  neglected.  And  these 
are  the  things  which  the  Cretans  say  of  those  gods  which  they  pre- 
tend were  born  among  them.  Moreover,  they  say,  the  manner  of 
worshipping  and  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  other  rites  and  sacred 
mysteries  came  from  them  to  other  nations,  and  they  bring  in  thb, 
US  a  most  certain  and  undeniable  argument,  as  they  suppose.  For 
they  say,  the  rites  and  initiations  practised  by  the  Athenians  in£leiu 
sis,  which  are  almost  the  most  famous  of  any  other,  and  those  in 
Samothracia,  and  in  Thracia  among  the  Sidonians,  (of  all  whicU 
Orpheus  was  the  institutor),  are  celebrated  darkly  and  mystically; 
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but  in  Crete^  at  Gnostus,  by  antient  law^  the  rery  same  isacred  myt* 
teries  are  celebrated  plainly  and  openly,  and  whatever  is  done  in  se* 
cret  by  others,  none  amongst  them  conceals  from  any  tliat  have  m 
desire  to  know  them;  for  many  of  the  gods,  they  say,  went  out  ftom 
Crete,  and  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  werebeacr* 
factors  to  all  sorts  of  men,  and  communicated  to  them  the  benefit  and  ad>- 
vantage  of  such  things  as  they  themselves  had  found  out  and  invented. 
For  Ceres  sailed  into  Attica,  and  from  thence  into  Sldly,  ud  at 
length  into  Egypt:  in  which  places,  after  she  had  delivered  them 
com,  and  taught  them  how  to  sow  it,  she  was  highly  honoured  »- 
mongst  them ;  so  Venus  dwelt  near  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  the  iilnnd 
Cythera,  at  P&phos  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Syria  in  Asia;  and  because  4fae 
was  often  seen,  and  continued  long  amongst  the  lahahilaBts  of  tbeae 
places,  she  was  called  Venus  Erycina,  Cytlwria,  Papblay  and  Syria. 
ApoUo  likewise  continued  long  in  Delos,  Lyda,  and  Dclphos;  a«d 
Diana  in  Ephesos,  Pontus,  Persia,  and  Crete;  andthciefore,  froaii  the 
places  and  things  done  there  by  tliem^  ApoUo  was  called  ApolU  D^ 
lius,  Lycius,  and  Pythius;  and  she  was  stiled  Diana  Epbesta^  af 
Cresia,  Tauropolia,  and  Persia;  although  both  of  them  were  born  in 
Crete. 

This  goddess  Diana  is  highly  honoured  by  the  Pdrsians^  and  the 
same  mysteries  and  sacrifices  that  are  celebrated  and  offered  to  faer 
by  others,  the  barbarians  themselves,  at  this  very  day,  celebrate  in 
honour  of  Diana  Persia.  To  this  purpose  they  give  an  account  of 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  which  as  they  are  easy  for  the  reader,  to  under- 
stand, so  they  are  too  tedious  for  us  to  recite. 

Moreover,  they  say,  that  many  ages  after  the  birth  of  the  godi^ 
there  were  many  heroes  among  them,  of  whom  the  most  emioeat 
were  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  who  were  the  progeny  of  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  whom,  they  report,  by  the 
providence  of  the  gods,  to  be  carried  over  into  Crete  upon  the  back 
of  a  bull.  Minos,  they  say,  who  was  the  elder,  obtained  die  \iing^ 
dom,  and  built  in  the  island  many  cities :  amongst  which,  three  whre 
most  famous;  Gnossus,  situated  in  that  part  of  the  isbnd  that  locdced 
towards  Asia;  Phseus,  lying  southward  upon  thesiiore;  and  Sidonta* 
situated  hi  the  western  part,  over*against  Peloponnesus.  Many  laws, 
they  say,  were  made  by  him  for  the  government  of  the  Cretans,  re« 
ceiving  them  from  Jupiter  his  father,  who  used  to  converse  with  him 
privately  in  a  cave.  He  had  a  great  fleet,  and  conquered  many  of 
the  islands,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  gained  the  domi«- 
nion  of  tlie  seas;  and  after  he  had  arrived  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory 
and  honour,  by  i'eason  of  his  justice  and  valour,  he  died  in  Sicily, 
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in  undertaking  a  war  against  Cocalus,  of  which  we  have  before  given 
m  particular  narrative,  when  we  treated  of  the  afiairs  of  Daedalus^ 
who  was  the  occasion  of  this  war. 

Rhadamanthus,  they  say,  was  the  most  just  man  in  the  world, 
for,  in  executing  of  justice  upon  thieves^  robbers,  and  other  impious 
and  .wicked  persons,  he  was  inexorable. 

They  report,  likewise,  that  he  gained  several  islands;  and  many  of 
the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia,  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  upon' 
the  account  of  his  eminent  justice.  He  gave  the  kingdom  toEry- 
Aro,  one  of  his  sons,  who  called  themselves  Erythri,  from  him.  To 
(Enopion,  the  son  of  Minos  and  Ariadne,  they  say  he  allotted  Chios : 
others  say,  he  was  the  son  of  Bacchus,  and  was  taught  how  to  make 
wiiie  by  his  father. 

He  rewarded  likewise  each  of  his  captains,  either  with  some  island 
or  city:  upon  Thoas  be  bestowed  Lemnos ;  on  Engyeus,  Cyrnus; 
to  Pamphilus  he  gave  Peparethos;  to  Euambeus,  Maronea;  to  Al- 
ciBUS,  Faros:  to  Arrion,  Delos;  to  Andros,  the  island  Andros;  so 
called  after  bis  name. 
^  And  beci^ose  he  was  so  remarkably  just,  be  is  feigned  to  be  the 
judge  of  bell;  and  to  distinguish  between  the  pious  and  impious,  the 
good  and  the  bad.  They  say  likewise  that  Minos  is  co- partner  with 
him  in  that  dignity,  upon  the  account  of  his  uprightness,  and  his 
just  and  righteous  reign. 

Sarpedon,|the  third  brother,  they  say,  passed  over  with  an  army 
into  Asia,  and  possessed  himself  of  Lycia  and  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories. His  son  Evander  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Lycia, 
who  marrying  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  of  her  begat 
Sarpedon,  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Agamemnon,  and  is 
called  by  some  the  son  of  Jupiter.  Deucalion  and  Molus,  they  say, 
were  the  sons  of  Minos:  Deucalion  had  a  son  called  Idoraeneus, 
and  Molus  another  named  Meriones,  who,  as  is  said,  assisted  Aga- 
memnon against  Troy  with  a  fleet  of  fourscore  sail,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned and  died  in  their  own  country,  and  were  honourably  buried 
and  adored  as  gods :  they  show  their  sepulchre  in  Gnossus,  whereon 
is  this  inscription  i— 

Idomeneot  in  this  tomb  doth  lie. 

Who  born  in  Goossas  was ;  and  him  bard  bj^» 

I,  SOD  of  Molus,  Meriones  call'd. 

These  two  are  adored  as  demi-gods  by  the  Cretans,  for  they  offer 
sacrifice  to  them;  and  in  their  wars  call  upon  them  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

Having  given  an  account  of  these  things,  it  remains  we  should  now 


sp^  o(  the  ntitioQS  that  are  intetmixed  with  the  Cretans.  That  the 
^tfOeretliM  were  the  first  inhabftatits  of  this  island,  and  reputed  to 
have  been  there  from  the  begihning,  we  have  before  deelAred.  Many 
ageb  aft^lr^  the  Pelttsgi  plattted  among  thekn  a  tiatibn  inured  continu* 
ally  to  itrma,  and  watidering  up  and  down  from  their  antient  habita- 
tions, seized  upon  that  part  of  the  island  where  they  landed. 

The  thihl  natioti  that  came  thither,  they  say,  were  the  DoHehses, 
u&det  the  conduct  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Dofu^* 
It  a  s&id  the  greatest  patt  of  his  colotiy  he  brought  from  the  neigh- 
btrtiritig  ipaftts  of  OlytnpUs^  and  sotne  part  ft-om  the  Achaiads  in  lA- 
ocmia  i  foi"  that  Dorus  gathei^d  his  colony  out  of  the  part^  and  ter- 
ritories near  to  Malia. 

A  fourth  sort  of  people  that  poured  teto  Crete,  Were  k  pfo- 
misciiouii  coihpany  of  barbarians  from  several  parts  tduhd  Hbout, 
wka,  notwithstanding,  in  process  of  time,  spoke  the  same  tau- 
gonge  with  the  antient  Cifetatis,  the  natural  inhabitants.  But 
aAer  the  power  of  Mitios  and  Rhadamanthus  became  prevalent 
aiWi  ooiisiderable,  all  these  nations  were  reduced  into  otie  body,  a^ 
oM  people  throughout  the  whole  islftnd.  And  at  length,  aftet 
tlie  i^tum  of  the  Heraclidsb,  the  Arglves  and  Spartans  sent  coto- 
nies,  and  possessed  themselves  likewise  Of  other  islands;  and  both 
ii  this,  and  those  other,  built  several  cities,  Of  which  We  shall  speak 
iHote  fully  in  due  and  proper  time. 

But  since  that  almost  all  the  hlstorlatld  of  the  Cretan  affairs  dif- 
fet  amot)g  themselves,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  do  not  h- 
grfee  with  them  all  iu  every  thing  we  relate;  for  we  follow  them  who 
^Ve  the  most  probable  account,  atid  are  esteemed  to  be  of  most  cre- 
dit. For  sometimes  we  follow  Epimenides,  the  theologist^and  some* 
IkIM  Dosiades,  Sosicrates,  and  Leosthenidas. 

Having  therefore  treated  thus  largely  of  Crete,  we  shall  now  apply 
ourselves  to  speak  of  LesbOs. 

This  island  was  antiently  inhabited  by  many  several  nations  one 
after  another,  by  which  reason  it  was  ofteti  left  and  forsaken.  The  first 
that  seized  upon  it  Were  the  Pelasgi,  when  it  lay  desert  and  unin- 
l^bited:  fot  Xanthus  the  Son  of  Triopas,  prince  of  the  Pelasgians 
thAt  came  from  ArgoS,  seated  himself  in  a  part  of  Lycia,  which 
he  had  possessed  himself  of,  and  thete  reigned  over  the  Pelasgians 
Ihlit  canle  thither  with  him;  whence  he  sailed  over  to  Lesbos,  which 
it  that  time  lay  desolate,  and  divided  the  country  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  called  the  island  Pelasgia,  Which  before  was  called  Issa. 

In  process  of  time,  after  the  seventh  generation,  many  people 
were  destroyed  by  Deuealion's  flood,  and  Lesbos  likewise  at  ihit 
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time,  was  by  cataracts  of  showers  laid  waste  and  desolate*.  But 
afterwards  Macarcus  happening  to  touch  there,  and  considering  the 
pleasantness  of  the  island,  there  seated  himself. 

Tliis  Macareus  was  the  son  of  Crinacus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  (as 
Hesiod  and  some  others  of  the  poets  say),  and  dwelt  in  the  city  01a- 
nus,  then  called  Jados,  and  now  Achaia* 

He  got  together  a  great  company  of  lonians,  and  multitudes  froQi 
several  other  nations  flocked  to  him;  in  the  first  place  he  possessed 
himself  of  Lesbos)  afterwards  growing  more  powerful,  through 
the  richness  of  the  island,  and  his  own  justice  and  humanity,  he 
gained  many  neighbouring  islands,  and  divided  the  lands  amongst 
his  countrymen  and  followers. 

About  that  time  Lesbos,  the  son  of  Lapithas,  the  son  of  £olas, 
the  son  of  Hippotas,  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  ar-* 
rived  in  this  island  with  new  colonies,  and  marrying  Methymna,  the 
daughter  of  Macareus,  seated  himself  and  his  followers  there,  and 
enjoyed  an  equal  interest  with  those  that  were  there  before  him; 
and  afterwards  becoming  a  man  of  great  renown,  he  called  the  is- 
land Lesbos,  after  his  own  name,  and  the  people  Lesbians:  for  Ma- 
careus had  two  daughters,  Mitylene  and  Methymna,  from  whom 
two  of  the  chiefest  cities  of'  the  island  were  so  called. 

Macareus  having  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islandsi  ordered  one  of  his  sons  to  carry  over  a  colonj^ 
first  into  Chios;  afterwards  he  sent  another  into  Samos,  named 
Cycholaus,  who  seated  himself  there,  and  divided  the  lands  by  lot 
amongst  those  of  his  colony,  and  ruled  over  them  as  king.  The 
third  island  peopled  by  Macareus,  was  Coos,  over  which  he  appointed 
Neander  king. 

After  this  he  sent  a  large  colony  with  Leucippus  into  Rhode^j 
whom  the  Rhodians  (by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  inhabitants 
that  were  left  among  them)  willingly  received,  and  sufiered  them  to 
have  and  enjoy  the  lands  equally  with  them. 

But  about  that  time,  the  continent  over  against  these  islands  lay 
under  most  pressing  and  grievous  calamities,  by  reason  of  the  late 
flood;  for  in  regard  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  the  inundation  and 
excess  of  rain  were  rotted  and  spoiled  for  a  long  time  together, 
famine  exceedingly  prevailed;  and  through  the  corruption  of  the  air, 
a  great  plague  and  pestilence  depopulated  and  laid  waste  the  towns^ 
and  cities.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  islands  lying  more  open  to  the 
winds,  and  so  partaking  of  their  healthful  gales,  were  loaded  with 
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tiie  fruits  of  the  earthy  and  tbe  inhabitants  had  plenty  of  all  things^ 
and  in  a  short  time  were  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  state  and  condi- 
tion; and  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  that  was  among  them,  they 
were  called  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  the  Blessed  Islands.  But 
some  say,  that  they  were  called  the  Macarean  islands,  from  M acareus 
aad  Ion,  two  sons  of  one  of  the  princes  that  formerly  ruled  there. 
And  indeed  these  islands  for  richness  of  soil,  and  plenty  of  all  things^ 
did  not  only  excel  all  the  neighbouring  countries  in  antient  time,  but 
do  so  even  to  this  day.  For  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  is  such,  that 
they  are  not  without  cause  called,  but  are  really  and  in  truth,  blessed 
and  happy  islands. 

Lastly,  Macareus  king  of  Lesbos,  made  the  first  law  aAong  them^ 
which  was  so  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Lion,  because  of  the  strength  and  force  of  thi^t 
Ibeast* 

A  considerable  time  after  this  colony  ig^as  planted  in  Lesbos^ 
another  was  brought  into  the  island  Tenedos  in  this  manner. 

Tenes  was  the  son  of  Cycnus,  king  of  Colonse  in  Troas,  and  was  a 
man  renowned  for  his  valour;  he  brought  over  a  colony  out  of  the 
opposite  continent,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  island  Leucopbrys, 
at  that  time  desolate. 

After  he  had  divided  the  country  by  lot  among  his  subjects,  and 
had  built  a  city,  he  called  it  Tenedos,  after  his  own  name.  By  his 
good  and  upright  government  he  gained  upon  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
pie,  and  was  highly  honoured  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  was 
adored  as  a  demi-god;  for  they  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  him, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god,  which  religious  veneration  was 
continued  to  times  not  long  since.  But  we  are  not  here  to  omit 
what  the  islanders  report  concerning  Tenes,  the  founder  of  the  city 
Tenedos.  They  say  that  Cycnus,  the  father  of  Tenes,  giving  ear 
to  the  false  suggestions  and  calumnies  of  his  wife,  locked  his  son 
in  a  chest,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
chest  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  Tenedos;  and  being  thus 
strangely  preserved  by  the  spepial  providenpe  6f  God,  became  king 
of  the  island,  and  afterwards  growing  renowned  for  his  justice,  and  . 
other  eminent  virtues,  he  was  at  length  honoured  and  adored  as  a 
god.  And  because  his  step-mother  hired  a  piper  by  a  false  oath  to 
support  her  own  calumny,  it  is^a  law  amopgsit  them  of  Tenedos,  that 
no  piper  shall  come  into  the  temple. 

Afterwards,  when  Tenes  was  killed  by  Achilles  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Tenedos  then  laid  waste  by  the  Grecians,  the  Tene- 
^paqs  made  anpther  law^  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  so  ipuQ|^  f(s 
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ODce  to  name  Achilles  id  T^ne^'s  temple,  Th^s?  tre  tb^  tlUDg9 
related  of Tenedosand  its  aatieat  iahabitaDts* 

HaviDg  qow  given  an  aqcount  of  th^  pio^t  cQAsiden^t^l^isl^ads^W^ 
shall  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  the  lessen 

The  islands  called  Cyciades  were  formerly  de^lfite  and  Mninh^bitedi ; 
but  Minos,  son  of  Jupiter  and  !^uropa,  King  of  Crete,  bfiviiig  n  strong 
army  at  \^\d,  and,  with  a  powerful  »4vy,  iPA^ter  at  seg,  ^wX  m^py 
colonies  out  of  Crete,  ^d  peopled  OAany  of  the  islands  of  the  CycU^ 
d^,  and  divided  the  lands  to  the  people  by  Ipt,  gud  subdued  n  gregt 
part  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia ;  and  therefore  the  sea-ports  and  bavena 
of  Asia,  and  of  the  islands,  have  the  same  names  with  those  in  Crete^^ 
ted  are  called  Minoi.  Minos  being  now  grown  great  aod  pow^ffulj 
began  to  envy  his  brother  Rhadamanthus,  his  copartner  in  the  king- 
dom, for  the  honour  and  leputation  he  had  gained  by  his  justing 
Willing  therefore  to  remove  him  as  far  from  bins  as  he  possibly 
could,  he  sent  him  into  the  farthest  part  of  his  dominions.  Wbe^^'' 
upon  Rhadamanthus  abiding  in  the  islands  over  against  Ionia  and 
Caria,  caused  Erythrqs  to  build  a  city  in  Asia  after  his  own  name, 
and  made  CE^uopion,  the  son  of  Ariadqe,  the  daughter  of  Minoa,  lord 
of  Chios. 

These  things  were  all  done  before  the  Trojan  war;  but  after  %h^ 
destruction  of  Troy,  the  Cares,  grown  rich  and  wealthy,  gained  thf 
dominion  at  sea,  and  subdu^  the  Cyciades,  some  of  which  they  took 
into  their  own  hands,  and  rooted  out  the  Cretans;  others  th^y  eQ<« 
joyed  in  common  with  the  antient  Cretan  inhabitants*  3Mt  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Grecians  growing  strong  and  powerful,  the  barbaroua 
Carians  were  ejected  out  of  most  of  the  Cyciades,  and  the  islands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  w^  shall  give  a  more  parti* 
cular  account  hereaft^r^  in  proper  time  and  placet 
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BOOK  XI. 


PREFACE. 

THE  book  next  before  thiS)  being  the  tenth  in  the  whcde  composure 
of  our  history,  ends  with  things  done  in  the  year  immediately  be- 
fore the  descent  of  Xerxes  into  Europe^  and  with  those  debates  in 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  .Greciaus  at  G)rintb9  eoncerniiig  the 
admission  of  Gelo  into  the  Grecian  confederacy. 

In  this  to  proceed^  (as  things  were  done)^  in  a  continued  seriea 
of  the  history,  we  shall  begin  with  Xerxes's  expedition  into  Greece^ 
and  end  the  year  immediately  before  the  army  of  the  Atheniaas^    ^ 
under  Cymon  their  general,  invaded  Cyprus.  ^ 


3S 


CHAP.  L 

Of  Xerxes* s  expedition  into  Greece^  and  the  battle  of  TAermetr 

pylcsy  and  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis^ 

CALL! AS  being  archon  or  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  Spuriut 
Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius  Tricostus,  consuls  at  Rome,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  olympiad,  celebrated  at  Elis,  (in  which  Asyllus,  the  Sy- 
racusan  was  victor),  Xerxes,  (for  the  reason  after  mentioned),  raised 
an  army  against  the  Grecians.  Mardonius,the  Persian,  was  cousin* 
german,  and  by  marriage,  likewise,  nearly  related  to  Xerxes,  of  great 
esteem  among  the  Persians  for  his  valour  and  prudence.  This  man, 
prompted  forward  by  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  heat  of  hi^ 
youth,  burned  with  ambition  to  be  general  of  so  great  an  army  as 
that  expedition  required;  and  therefore  persuaded  Xerxes,  that  he 
would  bend  all  his  power  to  subdue  the  Grecians,  those  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Persians. 

Being  brought  over  to  close  with  this  advice,  he  determined  ut- 
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terly  to  destroy  and  root  them  up :  and  to  that  end  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  Carthage,  to  treat  with  them  concerning  the  joining  of  their 
forces  together;  whereupon  it  was  thus  agreed  bet«ree«  them— « 
That  Xerxes  should  land  his  fOrc^  ill  Greece,  &ndthftt  the  Carthagi- 
nians at  the  same  time  should,  with  a  great  army,  invade  the  Greeks 
in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

According  to  which  compact  the  Carthaginians  raised  a  great  sum 
of  money,  and  hired  many  soldiers  out  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria 
in  Italy,  Gallia,  and  Iberia;  and  raised  men  of  their  own  throughout 
all  Libya,  and  out  of  Carthage  itself.  In  which  peparations  were 
spent  three  years,  and  an  army  df  thted  hundred  thousand  men  were 
mustered,  and  two  hundred  ships  fitted  out. 

On  the  other  part  Xerxes>  mirred  op  by  the  industry  of  the  CliN 
thaginians,  by  way  of  emulatioD^  as  far  exceeded  them  io  Warlih« 
prepa^^ations,  as  he  did  in  dominion  and  empire.  He  commanded 
ships  to  be  built  every  where  upon  the  sea-coasts  within  his  domi- 
nions, as  £gypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  and  likewise  through  Cili- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  Catia,  Mysift,  Tf6as,the  cities  ofthel 
Hellespont,  Pontus,  atid  BIthynid,  nud  ih  three  yeai^  time,  te  the 
Carthaginians  had  dune>  set  forth  above  twtlte  huddrtfd  ^Uei* 
And  this  ^as  the  better  aceompli^ied  by  rikcana  of  the  prepinili6B9 
of  those  great  forces  raised  by  Darius's  father  in  his  life  time.  For 
Datis,  Darius's  general,  being  not  long  before  overcome  by  the  A- 
thenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon^  Darius  ever  afterwards  bore  an 
implacable  hatred  against  them :  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  pass  over 
into  Greece,  he  was  prevented  by  death. 

Xerxes,  therefore,  encouraged  both  by  his  father's  assistance,  and 
the  advice  of  Mardouius  (as  is  before  related)  resolved  to  invado 
the  Grecians. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  he  commanded  the  officers  of  his 
aavy  to  rendezvous  his  fleet  at  Cyina  and  Pbootta«  And  he  hifus^If 
with  the  whole  army,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  raised  out  of  eftry 
province  of  his  dominions,  matched  froiki  SuSa;  and  adviu^oing  Io 
Sardis,  forthwith  sent  heralds  into  Greece^  codimanding  them  to  go 
to  all  the  cities,  and  demand  it  tb6  name  of  the  kingp  earth  and 
water. 

There  dividing  his  army,  part  he  ^ent,  (sufficieilt  a^  was  oonociTcd) 
to  make  abridge  over  the  Helle$pont|  and  andthef  part  to  cut  a  wsf 
though  the  mountain  Athos,  both  judging  it  safe  for  his  soldiers  to 
liave  so  short  a  cut  for  their  march,  and  hoping  likewise  by  such  a* 
extraordinary  work  upon  the  first  attempt,  to  strike  A  itrt&r  iiito  tho 
Grecians.  They  therefore  that  were  sent,  having  so  great  a  aiiilli** 
tude  of  bands  at  work,  speedily  despatched  the  busiaeoa^ 
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But  the  Greciaos  being  now  alarmed  with  the  vast  army  of  the 
Persians,  sent  ten  thousand  men  at  arms  into  Thessaly,  to  poasesa 
themselves  of  the  passages  or  posts  of  Tempe.  The  gebeial  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  was  Syaetus,  and  of  the  Athenians,  Tbemistocles;: 
these  sent  messengers  to  all  the  cities,  to  require  them  to  raise  solr 
diersfor  thei  defence  of  the  passages  at  the  common  charge >foir 
they  made  it  their  business,  with  all  expedition,  to  interest  all  the 
cities  of  Greece  to  the  war,  that  so  the  Persians  might  be  opposed 
by  the  combined  force  of  all  Greece  together. 

But  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Thessalians^  and 
those  that  ioliabited  the  straits^  had  submitted  to  the.  king's  dele- 
gates or  commissioners,  they  |eUirned  home,  despairing  to  make  any 
effectual  defence  at  Tempe* 

And  here  it  will  not  be  from  the  purpose  to  declare  what  part  of 
Greece  assbted  tlie  barbarians,  that^rfdeservingly  branding  them  with 
^sgrace),  traitors  to  the  common  liberties  of  their  country  may,  out 
of  a  sense  of  shame  and  dishonour,  be  deterred  froqn  the  like 
practice.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  Dolopes,  £nians,  Milesii^ 
Perrhiebians,  and  Magnesians,  sided  with  the  barbarians ;  and  evea 
while  tbe  guards  were  in  Tenipe,  the  Achsans,  Phthiotians,  LocrU 
ans, and  Thessalians,joined  with  them;  and  after  they  were  with- 
drawn, most  of  the  Boeotians  weni  over  to  the  Persians.  Hereupoa 
the  Grecians,  in  a  common  assembly  at  the  isthmus,  decreed,  that  if 
they  should  be  victorious,  those  Grecians  that  sided  with  the  Per- 
sians, should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  every  tenth  man.  *  And  they 
ordered  ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  such  as  at  present  stood  neut^r^ 
to  stir  tkem  up  forthwith  to  take  up  arms  for  the  common  liberty. 

Of  these,  some  without  delay  heartily  joined  themselves  to  thv 
common  interest;  others  promised  to  do  it  in  due  time,  though  in 
truth,  by  delay,  they  were  wilKng  to  have  some  prospect  of  the 
issue  of  the  war  before  they  hazarded  themselves.     Those  of  Argos,' 
by  their  ambassadors  in  the  common  council,  declared,  that  they  were 
ready  to  join  in  arms  with  tiie  rest  of  Greece,  if  they  might  have 
some  share  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  army :  to  whom  answer 
was  given  by  the  council ^I'hat  if  they  thought  it  a  greater  grie- 
vance to  fight  under  a  Grecian  general  for  the  comnion  liberty,  than 
to  be  slaves  to  a  barbarian,  they  do  wisely  to  forbear  to  take  up  arms: 
bot  if  through  their  ambition,  they  aspire  to  the  command  of  Greece, 
it  were  just  that  they  should  first  signalize  themselves  by  such  nol^ 
actions,  as  might  justly  deserve  so  great  an  honour.     After  this  tht 
Grecian  cities,  generally  gave  answer  to  the  king's  ambassadori; 
(that  went  through  Greece)^  in  such  a  manner  aa  plainly  d^aopn* 
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strated  at  how  high  a  rate  they  prized  the  common  liberty  of  the 
country. 

When  Xerxes  understood  that  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was 
finished,'  and  a  passage  made  through  mount  Athos,  he  forthwith 
marched  from  Sardis,  determining  to  make  his  way  to  the  Helles- 
pont. And  when  he  came  to  Abydos,  he  passed  his  army  over  the 
bridge  into  Europe ;  then  marching  through  Thrace,  he  increased 
his  army  by  the  Thracians  and  other  borderers.  When  he  came  to 
Doriscus,  he  commanded  his  fleet  should  sail  thither^  that  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  might  join. 

There  he  numbered  his  army,  in  which  it  is  reported  there  were 
enrolled  above  eight  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  more  than  twelve 
hundred  gallies,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  were  Greek  ships. 
The  ships  themselves  were  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  king,  but 
furnished  with  soldiers  and  mariners  by  the  Grecians  within  his  do- 
minions. All  the  rest  were  ships  fitted  out  by  the  barbarians.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  were  built  and  manned  by  the  Egyptians;  three 
hundred  by  the  Phoenicians;  theCilicians  fourscore;  the  Pamphyllans 
forty;  and  the  Ly clans  as  many:  besides,  the  Carians  fourscore;  and 
from  Cyprus  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As  to  those  from  the  Grecians, 
the  Dorians  inhabiting  about  Caria,  together  with  them  of  Rhodes 
and  Coos,  sent  forty;  the  lonians,  with  them  of  Samos  and  Chios, 
one  hundred;  the  iEolians,  with  Lesbos  andTenedos,  forty;  they  of 
the  Hellespont,  with  them  that  Inhabited  about  Pontus,  fourscore; 
and  the  islanders  fifty:  for  the  king  had  secured  to  himself  all  the  is- 
lands between  Cyaneus,  Triopium,  and  Sunium. 

Such  was  the  number  of  the  men  of  war  in  the  navy  besides  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  prepared  foj  transporting  of  horses,  and  three 
thousand  ships  of  burthen,  of  thirty  oars  a-piece.  Tims  Xerxes  was 
employed  at  Doriscus  in  numbering  his  army:  but  the  general 
council  of  Greece  being  informed  that  the  forces  of  the  Persians 
approached,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Grecian  fleet  should  forthwith 
sail  to  Artemisiumin  Euboea,  judging  that  to  be  the  most  convenient 
place  to  oppose  the  enemy :  and  a  guard  of  men  at  arms  were  sent  to 
Thermopylae,  sufficient,  as  was  conceived,  to  secure  the  straits  and 
passages,  and  repel  the  barbarians:  for  it  was  determined,,  with  all 
haste  and  speed,  to  defend  on  every  side  all  those  that  took  part  with 
the  Grecians,  and  with  their  forces  every  way  to  preserve  their  con^" 
federates.  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  admiral  of  the  whole 
fleet;  Leonidas,  general  of  Sparta,  commanded  the  forces  sent  to 
Thermopylae,  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  soldier. 

Leonidas,  taking  upon  him  the  command,  chose  only  a  thousand 
men  out  of  the  army  to  follow  him  in  this  expedition*    But  the  £• 
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pbori^  or  common  council,  advising  him  to  take  a  greater  number 
against  so  powerful  an  enemy,  yea,  commanding  him  so  to  do,  he, 

in  an  intricate  and  perplexed  speech,  made  answer ^That  injruth, 

tli^t  number  was  too  few  to  keep  the  pass  against  the  barbarians,  but 
that  he  needed  no  more  to  accomplish  that  design  which  they  were 
going  about  to  effect.  Receiving  this  dark  answer,  they  asked  him  — . 
Whether  he  led  out  the  army  upon  any  slightand  inconsiderable  at- 
tempt?   He*  returned  in  answer ^That  in* words  and  talk  he  was 

to  lead  them  to  defend  the  passages:  but  in  truth,  and  in  the  event,  to 
die  for  the  common  liberty*  Therefore,  if  these  thousand  which  he 
had  chosen  might  go  along  with  him,  the  fame  of  Sparta  would  be 
advanced  even  by  their  destruction :  but  if  all  the  Lacedemonians 
should  go  thither,  the  very  Lacedflemonian  name  would  be  utterly  ex- 
tinct, they  being  men  never  used  to  fly  to  save  themselves* 

Upon  this  there  were  allotted  to  him  a  thousand  Lacedaemonians, 
three  hundred  Spartans,  and  three  thousand  out  of  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my:  so  that  he  marched  with  four  thousand  soldiers  to  Thermopyl®. 
But  the  Locrians  who  inhabited  near  the  passages,  had  given  earth  and 
water  to  the  Persians,  and  had  promised  to  seize  the  passes. 

But  when  they  perceived  Leonidas  to  advance  to  ThermopylcB, 
they  revolted  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Grecian  army;  and  so  a 
thousand  Locrians,  as  many  Milesians,  and  near  a  thousand  Pho- 
cians  marched  with  him  to  Thermopylae;  besides  four  hundred 
Thebans,  of  a  different  faction  sided  now  with  Greece:  for  the  The- 
bans  that  were  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Persians  were'  divided  a- 
mongst  themselves. 

This  then  is  the  utmost  number  of  the  army  which  under  Leoni- 
das their  general  came  to  Thermopylae,  and  there  prepared  themselves 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  whole  stren^h  of  the  Persians. 

Xerxes  having  now  numbered  his  forces,  marched  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  city  Acanthus,  his  fleet  sailing  near  at  hand  over  a- 
gainst  him;  thence' his  navy  passed  through  the  ditch  or  sluice  cut, 
through  the  isthmus,  and  by  that  means  he  passed  his  fleet  into  tlie 
other  sea  by  a  short  and  safe  cut. 

When  he  came  to  the  bay  of  Malea,  he  was  informed  that  all  the 
passages  were  possessed  by  the  enemy:  upon  which  he  again  in- 
creased his  forces,  and  joined  to  them  little  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men  more,  which  he  had  raised  as  his  confederates  out  of 
Europe.  So  that  besides  his  naval  forces,  his  land  army  consisted 
of  no  less  than  a  hundred  myriads*.  And  the  rest  that  were  in  his 
fleet,  (what  in  his  men  of  war,  and  what  in  his  transport  ships,-  and 
shipping  for  other  necessaries),  were  judged  to  be  no  way  inferior  ia 
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number  to  \m  land  forces.   Therefore,  what  we  find  reported  concern* 
ing  the  number  he  brought  with  him  i$  not  to  be  wondered  at* 

For  it  is  said,  that  great  rivers  were  drank  up  by  that  multitade^ 
and  that  the  sea  itself  was  even  covered  over  by  the  spreading  forth 
of  the  saib  of  the  ships ;  so  that  the  forces  of  Xerxes  have  been 
by  all  reputed  the  greatest  that  ever  any  history  made  mention  of. 

The  Persian  army  now  encamping  at  the  river  Sperchins,  Xenes 
sent  messengers  toThermopyte,  both  to  find  out  with  what  resolution 
he  was  likely  to  be  opposed^  and  likewise  to  declare  that  the  king 
commanded  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  in  safety  to 
their  own  countries,  and  become  friends  and  confederates  to  the 
Persians;  which  if  they  yielded  to,  then  he  faithfully  promised  that 
he  would  bestow  upon  thera  both  larger  and  yicher  countries  than 
those  they  then  inhabited. 

This  message  being  heard,  those  with  Leonidas  returned  this  an- 
swer—That they  were  in  a  better  posture  to  be  the  king's  confede- 
rates being  armed,  than  if  they  were  disarmed;  and  if  it  happened 
that  they  must  fight,  then  they  could  more  gallantly  and  courage- 
ously  venture  their  lives  tor  their  liberties.  As  for  the  coontriea 
which  i\\c  kini;  promised  them,  they  bid  them  tell  him>  that  tt  was 
not  the  manner  of  the  Grecians,  by  anyjbase  or  dishonoumble  means 
to  plant  themselves  in  any  country,  or  to  gain  lands  and  estates  but 
by  virtue  and  valour;  and  being  so  gained,  by  the  same  valour  to  de- 
fend them. 

Xerxes  having  received  this  answer,  presently  sent  for  Demara* 
tus  the  Spartan,  who  was  banished  from  his  country,  and  fled  to  himy 
and  in  a  scolfing  manner  asked  the  Laconian-^Whether  the  Gre- 
cians could  run  faster  than  hi^  horses  ?  or  wliether  they  durst  en- 
gage with  so  great  an  army?  lAmaratus  is  reported  to  have  answer- 
ed the  king  thus..-.You  are  not,  O  king,  unacquainted  with  the  va- 
lour of  the  Grecians,  forasmuch  as  your  majesty  ever  made  use  of 
them  to  reduce  your  rebellious  subjects  upon  all  occasions:  and  do 
not  think  that  these,  who  have  done  more  than  the  Persians  in 
fence  of  your  majesty's  sovereignty,  will  prove  themselves  of  less 
lour  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties  against  the  Persians. 

At  which  words,  Xerxes  laughing  him  to  scorn,  commanded  him 
to  follow  him,  tliat  he  might  presently  aee  the  Lacedaemonians  tak- 
ing to  their  heels. 

And  now  Xerxes  dislodging  his  army^  marched  to  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  placing  the  Medes  in  the  front  of  tbe  ba^e,  either  be- 
cause they  were  esteemed  men  of  greatest  courage,  or  that  be  de* 
s}red  to  have  them  all  cut  off,  for  they  were  still  proud  and  hangiity  ia 
regard  that  the  sovereign  power  was  not  long  before  wrested  from  their 
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ancestors ;  mnd  many  there  were  likewise  in  the  army  whose  kindred 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Xerxes  therefore  orders  the 
brothers  and  chiidreh  of  those  that  were  stain  in  that  battle,  to  be 
placed  in  a  body  in  view  of  the  Medes^  conceiving  this  would  be  a 
means  to  exasperate  them  to  a  fiercer  revenge  upon  the  Grecians. 

The  Medes  therefore  being  put  in  the  front  (as  before  said)  made 
a  fierce  charge  upon  the  Thermopylsean  guards.  ButLeohidas,  be- 
ing well  prepared,  had  placed  his  men  in  a  close  body,  in  the  strut* 
est  part  of  the  passages :  now  both  sides  are  hotly  engaged,  for  the 
barbarians  having  their  king  both  the  spectator  and  witness  of  their 
valour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thoughts  of  danger  of  losipg  of  li- 
berty, together  with  the  commands  of  the  general  firing  the  Gre- 
cians on  the  other,  the  fight  was  amazing.  And  now  setting  foot  to 
foot,  fighting  close  at  band,  and  being  locked  together,  wounds  were 
given  on  both  sides,  insomuch  as  the  battle  was  doubtful  a  long  time, 
till  at  length  the  Grecians,  through  their  resolution,  and  the  great- 
ness of  their  shields,  getting  ground,  the  Medes  with  much  ado  fell 
ofi^,  and  began  to  flag,  a  great  part  of  them  being  killed,  and  many 
others  wounded.  The  Medes  thus  baffled,  the  Cssii  and  Sacse^ 
(counted  excellent  soldiers)  continued  the  fight;  and  although  they 
were  fresh  men  and  untouched,  against  men  almost  tired  out,  yet 
they  were  hewed  down  and  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  many  killed  by 
Leonidas*5  soldiers:  for  the  barbarians  being  guarded  with  short 
shields  and  bucklers,  were  fitter  for  fighting  in  the  open  field,  (where 
they  could,  by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  their  arms,  move  as  they 
pleased),  than  in  a  narrow  passage,  where  they  could  not  well  touch 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies  standing  so  close  together,  and  being 
likewise  defended  with  large  shields.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bar- 
barians being  but  lightly  armed^  lay  the  more  open  to  all  the  darta 
and  blows  of  the  assailants. 

Xerxes  now  seeing  the  passages  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  that  the  barbarians  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  Grecian 
valour,  sent  against  them  the  chiefest  of  the  Persians,  such  as  were 
called  immortal  and  invulnerable,  men  of  far  stronger  bodies  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Of  these  the  Grecians  made  a  quick 
despatch^  for  they  fled  presently,  and  night  now  coming  on,  gave  a 
present  cessation  of  arms,  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  barbariansj 
few  being  lost  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians. 

Xerxes  fretting  at  the  late  misfortune  of  his  arms^  so  cross  to  hit 
hopes  and  expectations,  the  next  day  chose  out  of  all  his  regiments^ 
such  as  were  most  approved  for  strength  and  valour;  and  after  many 
earnest  entreaties,  he  told  them  that  if  they  broke  in  upon  the  Gre- 
cians^ and  drove  them  out  of  the  passages^  he  would  remunerate 
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them  with  large  rewards^  but  that  death  should  be  the  wages  of  them 
that  fled.  Upon  wliich  they  made  a  fierce  and  violent  charge  in  one 
body  upon  the  army  of  the  Grecians.  The  soldiers  of  Leonidas  oq 
the  other  hand  closing  together  in  a  body  like  a  strong  wall^  with  great 
resolution  resisted  the  furious  shock  of  their  adversaries^  and  were  so 
earnest  in  fight>  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  usual  fresh  aids  to 
succeed  to  their  assistance;  but  overcoming  all  difficulties  by  resolu- 
tion, they  beat  down  and  destroyed  most  of  the  choicest  of  the  barba- 
rians; every  one  striving  who  should  spend  most  of  the  day  in  signa- 
lizing his  own  valour :  for  the  courage  of  the  young  men  stimulated 
the  old  and  experienced  soldiers  to  a  higher  strain  of  valour  thaa 
ordinary;  and  the  glory  formerly  gained  by  the  old,  stirred  up  the 
young  men  to  emulation  of  honour. 

At  length  this  brave  and  choice  army  of  the  barbarians  was  routed 
and  put  to  flight :  in  their  flight  they  were  stopped  by  a  strong  body 
of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  drove  them  back  upon  the 
enemy,  and  so  forced  them  to  renew  the  action.  But  the  king  being 
astonished,  and  in  great  fear,  conceiving  none  durst  make  any  further 
attempt  upon  the  Grecians,  one  Trachinius*,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  (to  whom  all  the  secret  and  by-ways  in  the  mountains  were 
by  use  very  well  known],  came  to  Xerxes,  and  promised  him  to  lead 
the  Persians  through  a  certain  strait  and  difficult  pass,  that  the  troops 
sent  along  with  him  might  come  upon  the  back  of  Leonidas  and 
bis  soldiers,  and  by  this  means  the  Grecians  being  engaged  both  in 
front  and  rear,  might  easily  be  cut  off. 

At  the  hearing  of  this,  the  king  greatly  rejoiced,  and  amply  re- 
warded the  Trachinian,  and  forthwith  sent  along  with  him  in  the 
night,  twenty  thousand  men.  But  one  Tyrastiades  of  Cuma,  in 
the  Per&ian  army,  an  upright  man  of  honest  principles,  privately 
conveyed  himself  in  the  night  from  the  watch  or  centinels  of  the 
Persians,  and  came  to  Leonidas,  and  discovered  what  theTrachinian 
bad  contrived ;  which  being  known,  a  council  of  war  was  called  at 
midnight,  where  they  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
present  imminently  dangerous  state  of  afiairs.  There  were  some 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  fortliwith  to  leave  the 
passages,  and  to  return  to  the  rest  of  their  associates,  while  it  was 
yet  well  with  them,  for  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  safety  if  they  con- 
tinued there. 

But  Leonidas^  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  anxious  to  obtain 
immortal  honour  for  himself  and  his  Spartans,  commanded  all  the 
rest  to  depart,  and  reserve  themselves  for  better  times,  and  further 
as;!>istance  to  the  Greeks  hereafter,  enjoining  only  the  Lacedsmonians 

*  Or  r«ther  a  TracJiiaiaa  called  Ephialtes.    PaoMn.  1.  t,  c.  4. 
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to  stay,  and  not  to  desert  the  defence  of  the  straits,  for  that  it  be- 
came the  generals  and  commanders  of  Greece  resolutely  to  be  victo- 
rious, or  valiantly  to  die  upon  the  spot. 

The  council  then  breaking  up,  all  the  rest  presently  marched 
away;  and  Leonidas  being  now  left  upon  the  place  with  only  his 
citizens,  was  resolved  with  them  to  perform  wonderful  and  heroic 
actions :  for  the  Lacedemonians  being  but  very  few,  (for  he  kept  the 
Thespians  only  with  him,  so  that  all  of  them  together  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men),  he  prepared  himself  bravely  to  die  for  the  liberty 
and  glory  of  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time  those  who  were  sent  with  Trachinius,  led  about 
through  the  steep  passes,  had  beset  those  with  Lfconidas  on  every 
side:  but  the  Grecians,  who  had  before  cast  oiFall  thoughts  of  deli- 
verance, and  had  preferred  honour  before  life,  with  one  voice  desii'ed 
their  general  that  he  would  lead  them  out  against  their  enemy,  before 
it  were  known  to  the  Persians  that  they  were  surrounded. 

Leonidas  hereupon  commending  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  com-  ^  ;/ 
manded  them  to  go  with  all  speed  to  their  dinners,  with  that  cheer- 
fulness as  those  that  must  be  with  the  gods  at  supper;  and  lie 
himself  presently  commanded  meat  to  be  brought  to  hnn,  and  began 
eating':  for  by  this  means  he  said  they  would  be  nfore  able  to' en- 
dure, and  longer  to  continue  the  dangers  and  toils  of  such  an  eVigage- 
meat. 

After  they  had  all  refreshed  themselves,  and  were  ready  attending 
upon  their  general,  he  commanded  them  to  follow  him,  and  breaking 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  to  kill  all  that  they  met,  and  proceed  to  the 
king's  pavilion :  at  which  word  of  command,  in  one  body,  in  the 
night,  under  their  general  Leonidas,  they  rushed  into  the  camp  of 
the  Persians. 

The  barbarians  being  amazed  at  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an 
alarm,  every  where  ran  out  of  their  tents  in  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion; and  supposing  that  all  those  who  were  sent  \vith  the  Trachi- 
nian  were  cut  off,  and  that  all  the  Grecian  forces  wei*e  amongst 
them,  they  were  every  where  seized  with  fear  and  astonishment:  a 
great  slaughter  was  therefoiy  made  amongst  them  by  the  soldiers  of 
Leonidas,  but  much  more  by  the  Persians  among  themselves,  they  ^  ^^ »  / 
not  knowing  who  was  friend  or  foe:  the  mistake  like^vise  being  in-  ^ 
ereased  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  none  could  be  distin- 
guished, dread  and  horror  prevailed  throughout  the  caVnp,  therefore 
it  was  no  wonder  that  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  amongst  them : 
for  they  killed  one  another,  since  there  was  now  neither  time  nor 
place  to  be  at  any  certainty,  for  none  knew  whose  commands,  or 
what  captain  to  follow^  or  what  colours  or  ensigns  ti^  hasten,  to;  bat 
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their  minds  were  in  a  continual  distraction :  and  if  the  king  bad  then 
been  in  his  pavilion,  he  had  been  easily  destroyed  amongst  the  rest 
by  the  Grecians^  and  in  that  moment  had  an  end  been  put  to  so 
great  a  war:  but  Xerxes  presently^  at  the  beginning  of  the  tumult, 
hastened,  and  speedily  got  out  of  harm's  way*  The  Grecians  break- 
ing into  his  pavilion,  cut  off  the  Iieads  of  almost  all  they  found  there, 
an^  diligently  sought  £or  Xerxes  (while  the  night  fiivikired  them)  ia 
all  parts  of  the  camp. 

But  when  the  day  broke,  and  light  began  to  make  a  discovery,  the 
Persians  then  perceiving  the  Grecians  to  be  very  few,  began  to  despist 
them,  but  durst  not  advance  straight  against  them,  being  terrified  by 
their  amazing  courage. 

Tlierefore  they  compassed  them  round,  and  galling  them  ev^ 
way,  both  in  the  flank  and  rear,  they  were  all  destroyed  with  darts 
and  arrows;  and  this  was  the  end  of  those  sent  with  Leonidas  to 
guard  the  passes  in  ThermopyUs,  whose  vakmr  who  can  sufficient^ 
admire!  who  were  also  unanimous  not  to  desert  their  post  assigned 
them,  but  undauntedly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  common  safety  of 
Greece,  and  chose  rather  to  die  valiantly  and  in  honour,  than  to  live 
as  slaves  and  in  dbgrace. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  terror  and  amazement  of  the  •  Persiani 
cannot  but  be  very  probable,  for  which  of  the  barbarians  could  ever 
suspect  so  incredible  an  attempt?  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
five  hundred  shoulii  have  that  confidence,  as  without  fear  to  set  upon 
a  hundred  myriads  ?  So  that  we  may  conclude,  that  posterity  eaanot 
but  fix  upon  these  men  as  a  pattern  and  example  of  valour  for  ever; 
who  though  compassed  about  with  inextricable  dangers,  add  weivied 
out  in  their  bodies  with  overcoming,  yet  in  their  minds  were  unooii« 
querable.  These  therefore  are  the  only  men  we  read  of  tkatbeeaoM 
more  famous  by  their  being  overcome,  than  others  by  their  most 
glorious  victories;  for  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  men's  virtues  by  dia 
event,  but  by  their  solid  and  well* grounded  resolutions;  for  fortimt 
is  the  mistress  of  the  first,  but  every  man's  reason  is  tlie  advocate  for 
the  other. 

For  who  can  say  there  were  ever  biyver  men  than  thes^  ?  who^ 
though  they  were  not  the  thousandth  part  of  their  enemies,  yet  wer^ 
actuated  with  such  brave  spirits,  as  to  dare  to  try  tlieir  courage  with 
an  ittcre^ble  multitude;  not  that  they  had  the  least  hope  or  ei^ee^ 
tation  of  overcoming  upon  so  unequal  terms,  but  resolving  with 
undaunted  resolutions  and  noble  souls  to  surpass  all  that  was  efft 
done  in  former  ages*  They  knew,  indeed,  they  were  then  to  figkl 
with  barbarians;  but  yet  they  concluded,  that  thereby  they  should  ba 
shirers  in  fame  and  glory  with  all  that  ever  weite  before  them*    Fof 
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tbey  were  the  only  men,  since  the  memory  of  man,  that  chose  ra- 
ther to  defend  the  laws  of  their  country^  than  to  preserve  their  own 
lives,  even  with  a  contempt  of  dangers  that  were  insuperable; 
judging  it  more  deskahle  for  men  of  valour  so  to  signaliae  them- 
selves. 

To  these  the  common  liberty  of  Greece  owes  more  than  to  those 
that  afterwards  overcame  Xerxes  in  following  battles;  for  the  barba- 
rians being  astonished  with  such  an  extraordinary  and  unheard*of 
attempt^  were  afterwards  roueh  discouraged,  and  had  little  he^tt  to 
fight.  The  spirits  of  the  Grecians,  on  the  other  side,  were  inflamed 
with  the  desire  of  gaining  the  like  honour  with  their  cou&trymen. 
To  conclude,  these  alone  seemed  to  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
immortal  memory  of  an  unparalleled  valour,  above  all  bef(>re  them : 
and  therefore  their  praises  have  been  set  forth  not  only  by  historians, 
but  by  many  poets,  amongst  whom,  that  famous  Milesian  poet  $imo- 
nides  has  described  this  noble  action  with  high  strains  of  commenda- 
tion worthy  of  their  valotu*,  tlius.-. 

At  fain*d  Tliermopylie  these  bravf;  souls  got  /  /     > 

Aa  honourable  death,  and  noble  lot ; 

Their  tomb  an  altar  bears,  which  doth  record 

Their  ancestors ;  and  death  doth  life  afibrd 

Unto  their  fame;  nor  rust»  nor  t''me*s  teeth  diaU 

Devour  the  trophies  of  their  funeral. 

The  praise  of  Grecian  heroes,  to  maintain 

Their  country's  freedom  that  were  slain. 

This  chapel  doth  contain. 

Leouidas  above  tha  rest. 
The  Spartan  king  will  this  attast; 
\\'ho  gave  proof  to  posterity. 
That  real  valour  cannot  die. 

Having  now  said  enough  of  these  gallant  men,  we  shall  return 
%liere  we  broke  off.  Xerxes  thus  possessed  of  the  passes,  obtained 
(acoofding  to  the  proverb)  only  in  a  Cadmean  victory,  lost  a  great 
Bumber  of  his  soldiers,  with  the  destruction  of  a  very  few  of  his 
toemies,  in  comparison.  And  having  now  gained  the  straits,  and 
nade  his  way  open,  he  determined  to  trj'  his  fortune  in  a  sea-fight. 
To  that  purpose  he  forthwith  sent  for  Megabates,  the  admiral  of  his 
navy,  and  commanded  him  to  make  up  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  with 
the  whole  strength  of  his  navy  to  give  them  battle;  who  without 
delay  obeyed  the  king's  command :  he  departed  from  Pydna  in  Mace- 
doQia>  with  the  whole  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  utmost  coasts  or  prumon* 
t<wy  of  Magnesia,  called  Sepias,  where  meeting  with  a  violent  storm 
and  tempest,  he  lost  three  hundred  of  his  ships  of  war,  and  a  great 
ittimber  of  his  transport  ships.    Wlien  the  stwron  wafrovtr^  he  madt 
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away»  and  arrived  at  Aphet«,  a  city  of  Magnesia.    From  thence  he 
sent  forth  thrfee  hundred  sail,  and  commanded  the  officers  that  they 
should  sail  about,  and  make  to  the  right  hand  of  the  island  Euboea, 
and  so  surround  the  enemy.    The  Grecians  in  the  mean  time  lay  at 
anchor  at  Artemisium^in  £ub(Ba, whose  navy  was  at  the  most  not  above 
two  hundred  and  fourscore  sail,  whereof  an  hundred  and  forty  were 
fitted  out  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  by  the  other  Grecians. 
Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  was  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and  Themistocles 
the  Athenian  took  care  of  all  other  things  relating  to  it.     This  man, 
by  reason  of  his  singular  prudence  and  military  experience,  was  not 
only  in  great  reputation  and  authority  with  the  Grecians  in  the  fleet, 
but  even  with  Eurybiades  himself;  and  all  were  ready  at  his  com- 
mand.   When  the  sea^officers  were  in  consultation  which  was  the 
most  commodious  place  to  give  battle;  whilst  all  the  rest  were  for 
abiding  where  they  were,  and  to  receive  the  enemy  as  they  then  lay, 
only  Themistocles  was  of  a  contrary  (pinion,  and  declared,  that  that 
party  ever  had  the  advantage,  who  in  good  order  made  the  first  onset 
upon  the  enemy :  for  if  they  then  in  a  body  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
lyho  was  at  that  time  in  disorder  and  confusion,  by  coming  out  of 
several  ports,  and  at  a  great  distance  one  from  another,  the  attack 
would  probably  be  successful  and  prosperous. 

The  counsel  and  advice  of  Themistocles  prevailing,  the  whole 
Grecian  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  set  sail  against  the  Persians,  who 
coming  out  of  their  several  ports,  as  they  were  dispersed  and  out  of 
order,  were  met  by  the  navy  of  Themistocles,  who  sunk  many  of  them, 
and  forced  as  many  more  upon  the  shore. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  fleets  of  both  parties  now  came  together, 
and  battle  joined,  some  parts  of  the  fleets  prevailed  here  and  there  on 
both  sides,  without  absolute  victory  on  either,  till  night  put  aq  end 
to  the  contest.  Presently  followed  a  most  dreadful  tempest,  whereby 
many  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  were  forced  out  of  their  harbours  and 
lost.  So  as  god  himself  seemed  to  fight  for  the  Grecians,  by  reduc- 
ing the  barbarians  to  a  less  number,  that  the  Grecians  might  be  an 
equal  match  for  them,  and  better  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  sea-fight 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Grecians  grew  more  and  more  confident  and 
courageous :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbarians  ever  more  fearfiil 
in  all  attempts.  i 

But  after  the  storm  was  over,^  having  again  brought  together  their 
navy,  they  made  down  upon  the  toemy,  with  their  whole  fleet :  the 
Grecians,  reinforced  with  fifty  Athenian  ships,  made  ready,  and  un« 
d^untedly  received  the  barbarians.  And  here  the  manner  of  the 
fight  was  almost  like  that  at  Tbermgpyke,  for  the  Persians  end^i* 
voored  to  charge  through  the  midst  of  the  Grecians,  and  so  to  pas 
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into  Euripus*:  but  the  Grecians,  with  the  help  of  their  confederates 
in  Euboea,  defended  the  straits;  upon  which  there  was  again  a 
fierce  engagement,  and  both  sides  lost  many  of  their  men  of  war: 
but  night  drawing  on  again,  both  parties  were  forced  into  their 
harbours.  It  is  reported  that  the  Athenians  on  the  Grecian  side, 
and  the  Sidonians  on  the  other,  conducted  tbemselves  bravely  io 
both  battles. 

The  Grecians  afterwards  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  made 
at  Thermopylse,  and  being  certainly  informed  that  the  Persians  were 
marching  towards  Athens,  were  in  great  consternation,  and  therefore 
aikiling  back  to  Saiamis,  they  there  lay.  And  now  the  Athenians 
seeing  the  extreme  hazard  all  were  in,  who  remi^ned  in  Athens,  put 
on  board  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  necessaries,  and  whatever 
else  they  could,  and  transported  them  into  Saiamis.  Then  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Persian  fleet,  understanding  that  the  enemy  was  with«^ 
drawn  from  their  former  station,  presently,  with  his  whole  fleets 
made  for  Eubcea,  and  there  first  takes  the  city  of  Isti»a  by  storm^ 
and  razed  it,  and  then  wastes  and  destroys  the  whole  country  before 
bim. 

In  the  mean  time  Xerxes  marches  from  ThermopylsB,  through  the 
confiaes  of  Phoga,  razes  all  the  towns  far  and  near,  and  wastes  and 
spoils  all  before  him. 

That  part  of  the  Phecians  who  sided  with  the  Grecians,  not  being 
able  to  contest  with  so  great  a  multitude,  forsook  their  towns,  and 
with  all  their  inhabitants,  betook  themselves  to  the  difficult  passages 
•and  defences  of  the  mountain  Parnassus* 

Afterwards  the  king  entering  the  country  of  the  Dorians,  forbore 
from  pillage  and  spoil,  and  commanded  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
there,  because  they  were  his  friends  and  associates.  But  part  of  his 
forces  left  there,  he  commanded  to  invade  Delphos,  and  to  bum  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  to  rob  and  carry  away  all  that  they  found  there  j 
and  he  himself  in  the  mean  time,  led  the  rest  of  his  army  into  Boeo* 
(kf  and  there  encamped. 

When  those  that  were  sent  to  spoil  the  Delphian  god  were  ad- 
vanced 98  fur  as  the  temple  of  Pallas^  there  arose  a  sudden  and  in- 
credible teqipest,  and  storm  of  hail  and  wind,  with  dreadful  thunder 
and  lightning,  wherewith  great  rocks  were  rent  asunder,  and  fell 
upon  the'  heads  of  thp  Persians,  and  destroyed  them  by  heaps.  Thq 
rest  that  survived,  being  terri^ed  with  this  portent  of  the  immortal 
gods,  ran  away  with  all  haste  and  speed.  And  thus  by  divine  provi<« 
iOt^Pf  the  oracle  of  Delphos  was  preserved  from  ruin  and  robbery, 

*  The  ftrait  bctwceu  fUibcefi  ud  B«pvtim 
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They  of  Delphos^  thit  they  might  coDtinHe  the  meiDory  of  this  wob« 
derful  appearance  of  the  gods  to  posterity  for  ever,  erected  a  great 
trophy  or  mouument  near  the  temple  of  Pallas^  on  which  they  en-* 
graved  this  elegy*. 

A  gratefal  gift  to  Jove,  the  Delpliians  me 
Have  rais'd,  proud  monnmciit  of  victory. 
By  Phcebtis*  help*  who  Medean  bands  confound, 
Fr«»«rv'd  the  temple  that  with  braM  was  crown'd. 

Xerxes  passing  through  BQ»K)tia  wasted  the  country  of  the  Thes- 
pians, and  burnt  Plates,  forsaken  before  of  its  {«bid>itants. 

For  the  people  of  these  parts,  with  their  families,  and  all  their 
ooDicerns,  had  withdrawn  themselves  into  Peloponnesus :  from  thence 
he  passed  into  Attica,  continuing  still  his  devastation  and  ruin  of  all 
things:  and  Athens  itself  he  razes  to  the  grouiid,  and  burns  the 
temples. 

Wiiilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  his  fleet  (having  first  spoiled 
Cuboea  and  the  coasts  of  Attica)  loosed  from  Euboea,  and  came  to 
Attica.  About  the  same  time  the  Corcyreans  lay  about  Peloponnesus, 
with  threescore  gallies,  because  they  could  not,  as  they  pretended, 
recover  the  cape  or  promontory  of  Males.  But  other  writers  say, 
tliat  this  was  rather  done  out  of  policy^  that  they  might  observe  how 
the  issue  of  the  war  was  like  to  succeed,  and  submit  to  the  Persians 
if  they  were  victors;  and  that  the  Grecians,  if  they  were  conquerors, 
might  believe  they  came  so  far  in  order  to  assist  them. 

But  when  news  was  brought  to  the  Athenians  who  were  at  Salamia, 
that  their  country  was  burnt  up,and  the  temple  of  Pallas  laid  in  rubbish, 
they  were  extremely  grieved  and  dejected.  An  exceeding  fear  like- 
wise seized  the  other  Grecians,  seeing  themselves  besieged,  as  it  were, 
by  the  enemy  on  every  side,  co(^ed  up  together  within  Peloponnesus. 
And  therefore  it  was  determined  that  the  leaders  and  officers  should 
consult  and  give  their  opinion  what  place  was  fittest  and  most  con* 
venient  wherein  to  ti^  their  fortune  in  a  sea-fight.  Many  and  various 
opinions  were  proposed  and  bandied  to  and  fro  in  this  matter:  the 
Peloponnesians,  as  those  who  only  minded  their  own  secmrity,  advised 
that  the  engagement  might  be  near  the  isthmus:  for  fortifying 
the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  if  things  did  not  succeed,  they 
nfiight  presently  withdraw  themselves  into  Peloponnesus,  lis  into  a 
place  of  greatest  safety  and  defence :  hot  if  they  should  be  penned 
up  in  the  jlittle  island  Salamis,  they  should  run  into  mischien  inex* 
tricable. 

But  Themistocles  advised  to  fight  at  Salamis,  for  that  inthin  tbtt 
straits  they  were  sure  to  have  the  advantage,  where  they  might  fight 
with  a  few  ships  against  mtuj.    On  the  other  hand,  he  made  it  out. 
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thttt  to  fight  near  the  isthmuSy  wouid  be  a  great  diaadvantage  to  ihesR^ 
for  they  must  fight  in  the  open  sea,  where  the  eaemy  woidd  ham 
room  to  make  use  of  their  whole  fleets  by  which  so  few  vessels  aa  tbcf 
had  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  such  a  multitude. 

These  reasons,  and  many  others  to  the  same  purpose,  in  reference 
to  the  business  in  hand,  being  seasonably  and  idsely  offered  by  The* 
ffiistocles,  brought  over  all  the  rest  to  his  opinion. 
:  jrr  It  being  now  therefore  determined  in  this  general  council,  to  fight 
within  the  straits  of  Salamis,  the  Grecian  captains  with  all  speed 
prepared  themselves  for  battle  against  the  Persians:  ElorybiadQS» 
therefore,  together  with  Themistocles,  began  to  encourage  the  people 
against  the  danger  approaching:  but  they  were  struck  with  8uek 
terror  and  fear  of  the  great  power  of  the  Persians,  that  they  regarded 
not  the  advice  or  commands  of  their  leaders  and  officers;  but  eveiy 
one  to  save  himself,  hastened  with  all  speed  to  pass  over  from  Sala* 
mis  to  Peloponnesus. 

Neither  were  the  Grecian  forces  by  land,  seized  with  less  fear  and 
terror,  by  reason  of  the  great  power  of  the  enemy,  being  Ukew'se 
much  dejected  by  the  slaughter  of  those  valiant  men  at  Thermopylass 
and  then  the  misery  of  the  Athenians  was  ever  before  their  eyes,  whidi 
amased  them,  and  put  a  damp  upon  all  their  hopes. 

Upon  which  the  general  council  discerning  the  tumult  and  dis« 
traeting  fears  among  the  people,  made  an  order  for  the  enclosing  of 
the  isthmus  with  a  wall;  and  thereupon  many  hearts  and,  haoda 
jotniag  together,  the  work  was  completed :  and  so  the  Peloponnefiana 
defended  themselves  by  a  wall  drawn  out  along  firom  Lechssum*  Ui 
Cenehress,  forty  furlongs. 

But  now  the  fleet  at  Salamis  was  in  a  miitiny,  and  in  that  degree 
of  fear,  that  none  would  obey  their  officers.  Thembtocles  therefore 
perceiving  that  Eurybiadea,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  not  rq;arded^ 
and  that  the  violence  of  the  furious  pq)ulace  could  not  be  restraioedi 
pnd  eonsidenng,  likewise,  that  the  straits  and  difficulties  of  the 
places  at  Salamis  were  of  great  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  the  vio^ 
tory,  Resolved  upoi^  this  project :  he  commanded  one  chosen  out  for 
4hat  purpose,  to  go  pfivately  as  a  deserter  to  the  king,  to  let  him 
know  that  the  Grecians  h^d  resolved  to  pass  over  with  all  their  fleet 
firom  3alamis  into  the  isthipus.  Xerxes  gave  credit  to  what  was 
related,  as  a  thing  very  probab^le,  and  therefore  resolved^  with  all  haste 
and  diligence,  to  prevent  the  l^nd  and  sea  forces  of  the  Greciana 
from  joining;  and  to  that  purpose  copmuinded  the  ships  he  had  ftom 
Sgypt,  forthwith  to  possess  themselvea  of  the  straita  and  narrotr 
•eas  between  Salamis  and  Mqjaris,  and  ord«red  the  rest  of  his  navy 
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to  tniike  for  Salamis,  and  there  i^athout  delay  to  fight  the  enemy. 
The  king's  gallies  were  drawn  up  distinctly^  according  to  their  several 
nations,  that  being  all  of  one  and  the  same  language^  they  might  mort 
readily  aid  and  assist  one  another. 

The  fleet  setting  forth  in  this  order^  the  Phcenicians  were  in  the 
Tight  wing,  and  the  Grecians  joined  with  the  Persians  were  placed  ia 
the  left.  In  the  mean  time  the  officers  of  the  lonians  sent  with 
great  secrecy  a  certain  Samian  unto  the  Grecians^  to  acquaint 
them  what  the  king  determined^  and  in  what  method  and  order 
all  things  were  hastening  forward^  and  that  they  themselves  (as 
soon  as  the  battle  should  commence)  were  resolved  to  desert  tlie 
barbarians. 

AH  which^  when  the  Samian  had  thus  privately  discovered  \q 
Eurybiades,  Themistocles  (his  matters  succeeding  according  to  bis 
heart's  desire,  ansd  as  he  liad  contrived)  with  great  joy  encouraged 
the  navy  to  fight.  The  Grecians  recovering  their  spirits  at  the  mea* 
sage  sent  by  the  lonians,  and  (stirred  up  with  fresh  hope  by  the 
present  circumstances  of  affairs  to  fight)  against  their  former  deter<» 
minations,  loosed  from  Salamis  with  great  resolution.  And  now  the 
fleet  being  disposed  in  order  of  battle  by  Eurybiades  and  Themistocles^ 
the  left  wing  was  committed  to  the  Lacediemonians  and  Athenians 
against  the  Phoenicians,  the  enemy's  right  wing. 

The  Phoenicians  were  at  that  time  in  great  reputation  for  maritime 
aOairs,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  their  shipping,  as  for 
their  singular  and  antient  skill  ia  navigation.  Tke  ^ginians^  and 
those  of  Megara,  were  placed  in  the  left  wing,  for  these  were  con- 
ceived (next  to  the  Athenians)  to  be  the  best  seamen;  and  it  was 
concluded  that  they  would  fight  wjth  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  re- 
solution^  in  regard  they  had  no  where  to  lly  witli  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians,  for  security,  if  they  were  conquered.  The  oentre  was 
supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 

Things  being  thus  ordered  and  prepared,  they  forthwith  set  sail, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  straits  and  passages  between  Salamis 
and  Heracles. 

As  for  the  king,  he  commanded  the  admiral  of  his  fleet  to  attack 
the  enemy  without  delay :  and  he  placed  himself  upon  an  eminence 
over  against  the  island  of  Salamis,  from  wheqce  he  ipight  see  all  th^ 
incidents  of  the  battle. 

The  Persians  indeed  at  the  first,  while  they  were  in  the  open  sea, 
Icept  good  order;  but  when  they  began  to  enter  the  straits,  many  of 
the  ships  were  forced  out  of  their  order,  which  occasioned  a  gre^t 
tumult  and  confusion  amongst  the  rest.  Then  the  admira}  who  lej 
the  van,  fell  in  first  with  great  vfilpur  upon  the  enemy,  and  was 
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rank  at  the  first  charge,  upon  which  a  great  terror  seized  the  whole 
fleet;  far  upoa  the  death  of  the  admiral  many  took  upon  them 
to  command,  and  gave  out  several  and  different  orders;  so  that 
they  durst  not  proceed  farther^  but  tacked  about^  and  made  out  to 


The  Athenians  perceiving  the  terror  and  confusion  of  tfie  bai1itf> 
rians,  fiercely  pursued  them ;  some  of  their  ships  they  struck  diroagk 
with  the  beaks  of  their  vessels,  and  brushed  off  the  oars  of  others :  and 
many  of  the  barbarians*  gallies,  in  the  flight,  lying  open,  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  beaks  of  the  Grecian  ships,  by  multitude  of  strokes 
were  pierced  through  and  through;  so  that  now  not  having  time  to 
turn  the  heads  of  their  gallies,  they  fled  as  well  as  they  could  with 
their  oars  reversed. 

Tlie  Phoenicians,  and  Cyprian  shi[is  being  now  dispersed  by  tfie    /   ^ 
Athenians,  and  forced  to  fly,  the  Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  and  Lycians^ 
who  were  next  to  them,  fought  indeed  obstinately  at  first,  but  when 
they  saw  the  best  and  stoutest  of  the  ships  routed,  and  making  awi^^ 
they  hastened  out  of  the  danger. 

In  the  other  wing  the  fight  was  for  some  shdrt  time  doubtful,  the 
contest  being  vigorous  on  both  sides ;  but  the  PiMBniciabs  and  Cjr- 
prians  being  driven  on  shore,  and  the  Athenians  making  head  upon 
the  others,  the  barbarians,  not  able  to  bear  the  shock,  fled,  and  bat 
many  of  their  ships  in  the  flight.  And  thus  the  noble  Greetans  got 
a  glorious  victory  at  sea  over  the  barbarians. 

In  this  battle  forty  ships  of  the  Grecian  fleet  were  loat;  but  above 
two  hundred  gatlies  of  the, other  were  sunk,  besides  thoee  that  wem 
taken  with  their  ships  and  men. 

The  king  being  thus  unexpectedly  overcome,  in  a  mge  slew  the 
Phoeaicians,  as  the  first  that  fled ;  threatening  the  rest,  that  in  due 
time  he  would  punish  them  as  they  merited;  who,  terrified  at  the 
king's  threats,  forthwith  made  for  Attica,  but  the  night  following  they 
failed  into  Asia. 

And  now  Themistocles,  justly  esteemed  the  author  of  this  vk* 
lory  at  sea,  contrives  another  stratagem,  not  inferior  to  the  former; 
for  the  Grecians  being  terrified,  and  not  daring  to  fight  at  land  against 
io  many  thousands  of  men,  he  thus  diminishes  the  fbrcea  of  the 
enemy* 

He  sends  his  children's  schoolmaster  to  the  king,  withlnstmctions 
to  acquaint  him  that  the  Grecians  were  hastening  with  their  fleet  to 
the  bridge,  in  order  to  poll  it  down. 

Ifhis  message  the  king  believed,  as  very  probable,  and  thereopo^ 
wis  in  a  terrible  fright,  lest  the  Grecians,  who  had  then  the  wbok 
tomoMnd  of  the  seas^  should  block  up  his  pasmife  inco-Asia^  ao  that 
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lie  ooald  not  return ;  be  reoohred  therefore  to  depart  with  all  «peed^ 
•ndl  to  leave  MmdofiMia  behind  bus,  with  an  araif  both  of  horse  and 
loot,  consbttng  of  no  leas  dian  four  huadned  thooMid  jfemi.  Theae 
two  pieees  of  military  policy  contrived  by  Theoiistoelea^  ciawned  the 
Grecians  with  the  renown  of  two  glorious  victories :  and  thus  stood 
the  afiurs  of  Greece.  /  But  now  ha^Ang  dechred  sufficient  for  the 
fweaent^  the  thioga  that  were  transacted  in  Europe,  we  shall  go  on 
l»  those  done  elsewheve,  in  foreign  parts* 
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How  thi  CatihaginimU^  ifwuded  Skify,  and  were  routed  by 

Qdofu 

THE  Carthaginians  (as  it  was  before  agreed  between  them  and  the 
Fersians,  that  they  should  at  the  same  tiase  set  upon  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily)  had  made  great  preparation  for  war :  and  now  all  things  being 
in  readiness,  they  chose  Amilcar  general  of  their  army,  a  man  of  great 
authority  amongst  the  citiaens;  who  being  furnished  both  with  sea 
and  land  forces,  departs  from  Carthage.  The  land  army  waa  no  leaa 
than  three  hundred  thousand,  and  his  fleet  above  two  thousand  sail, 
besides  transport  ships  for  the  carrying  of  provbion,  which  were  above 
three  thousand. 

But  sailing  through  the  Ubyan  sea,  by  the  violence  of  a  stcsm, 
he  lost  his  ships  wherein  the  horses  and  chariots  were  on  board': 
and  when  he  came  to  Panormus,  the  port  of  Sicily,  he  was  hetfd 
to  say,  that  there  was  now  an  end  of  the  war;  for  he  was  much 
afraid,  that  the  Sicilians,  by  the  favour  of  the  sea,  had  escaped 
the  danger.  There  he  lay  for  the  space  of  three  days,  refreshing 
Ua  army,  and  repairing  his  ships ;  and  then  marched  by  land  againat 
Himeia,  his  fleet  sailing  over  against  htm  near  the  shore. 

When  he  came  to  the  city,  he  placed  his  army  in  two  camps,  in 
the  one  his  land,  and  in  the  other  his  naval  forces.  Under  all  his 
long  ships  or  gallies,  he  caused  deep  trenches  to  be  drawn,  and  to  be 
barricaded  round  with  timber.  His  land  forces  he  encamped  in 
front,  over  against  the  city,  extending  the  fortifications  from  the 
banicado  of  his  other  camp  to  ihe  hills  that  overtopped  the  city. 
When  he  had  thus  blocked  up  the  place  on  the  west  side,  he  un^ 
loaded  all  the  ahi|vi  of  b4utben^  of  the  meat  and  provision^  aad  aenc 
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away  what  ships  he  had  left,  for  corn,  and  what  other  provisjo«L 
and  victuals  they  could  buy,  to  he  brought  to  him  from  Africa  and 
Sardinia :  but  he  himself  marched  towards  the  city  with  a  choice  part 
of  the  army,  and  routed  the  Himerians  that  came  forth  to  oppose  him^ 
by  which  he  struck  a  great  terror  into  the  besieged. 

Hereupon  Theron,  prince  of  the  Agrigentines,  though  he  had  aid 
sufficient  with  him  for  the  defence  of  Himera,  yet  being  now  in  a 
great  fright,  sent  witli  all  speed  to  Syracuse,  to  Gelon,  for  succours, 
who  being  prepared  with  his  forces  beforehand,  and  understanding 
the  fear  the  Himerians  were  in,  witiiout  delay,  marched  out  of  Syra« 
cuse,  with  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse, 
and  With  a  swift  march  came  to  Himera:  upon  which  he  revived  the 
Spirits  of  the  Himerians,  and  freed  them  from  all  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army;  for  he  encamped  near  the  city,  and  fortified  himself 
both  with  a  wall  and  deep  trench,  and  then  sent  forth  all  his  horse 
to  seek  out  the  enemy,  who  were  at  that  time  dispersed,  foraging  all 
over  the  country.  These  horse  setting  upon  the  Carthaginians, 
roving  and  disorderly  dispersed,  took  as  many  prisoners  as  each  of 
them  could  carry  back;  for  above  ten  thousand  were  brought  into  the 
city:  by  which  exploit  the  authority  and  glory  of  Gelon  was  much 
advanced;  and  now  the  Himerians  began  to  treat  their  adversaries 
with  contempt. 

Afterwards,  with  no  less  courage,  he  peiformed  other  things;  for 
all  the  gates  that  Theron  before,  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  had  built,  he 
OQ  the  other  hand,  in  contempt  of  the  Carthaginians,  caused  to  be 
palled  down,  and  furnished  the  place  with  others  that  were  of  abso- 
lute necessity.    To  sum  up  all,  Gelon  being  an  expert  soldier,  and 
prudent  in  management,  set  his  head  at  work  how  he  might,  by  some 
stratagem,  deceive  the  barbarians,  and  destroy  their  forces  without 
any  danger  to  himself  or  his  army:  which  device  of  his  was  much 
forwarded  by  an  accident  that  then  happened,  for  as  things  then  stood, 
eaolving  upon  burning  the  enemy's  fleet,  it  happened  that  Amilcar 
ciDg  then  in  the  camp  with  his  navy,  preparing  for  a  great  festival- 
ly  to  Neptune,  some  of  the  horsemen  brought  to  Gelon  a  courier 
ken  in  the  fields,  who  brought  letters  from  the  Selinuntians,  in 
lich  was  written,  that  they  would  send  the  horsemen  to  him  at  the 
^  that  he  had  appointed ;  which  was  the  day  whereon  he  had  de- 
mined  the  sacrifice:  upon  the  same  day,  therefore,  Gelon  semb 
semen  of  his  own,  cominauding  them,  that  conveying  themselves 
ately  in  the  night  to  places  nearest  and  most  convenient,  as  soon 
was  day,  they  should  go  to  the  enemy's  naval  camp,  as  if  they 
the  Seiinuntian  confederates,  and  being  there  received,  should 
»U  Anailcar,  and  then  SQt  fire  to  the  ships. 
X.  1.  No*  36\  ccc 
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He  gave  moreover  in  cbarge  to  those  set  as  spies  apoa  the  nest 
hill^  that  as  soon  as  the  horsemen  vrere  admitted  into  the  fortifica- 
tion^ they  should  give  notice  of  it  by  lifting  up  the  sign.    And  he 
himself  at  break  of  day,  with  his  army  drawn  up,  WMted  while  the 
sign  should  be  given. 
-^    Z-       The  horse  being  come  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  about  sun-rising, 
they  were  admitted  by  the  watch  for  the  confederates;  being  entered, 
without  delay  they  made  up  with  a  fierce  charge  to  Amilcar,  whu 
was  then  sacrificing,  and  both  killed  him  and  fired  the  ships,    -And 
presently  the  sign  being  given  by  the  spies,  Gelon,  with  all  his  forces 
in  battalia,  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians.     Wlierenpoa 
the  officers  presently  drew  all  their  forces  out  of  the  camp  to  en- 
counter the  Sicilians,  and  with  ensigns  advanced,  fought  with  great 
*  obstinacy.     And  now  the  trumpets  in  both  armies  sounded  a  charge, 
and,  in  emulation,  each  endeavoured  to  exceed  the  other  in  noise  and 
clamour.    In  conclusion,  great  was  the  slaughter  on  both  sides,  with 
little  or  no  advantage  to  either;  wlien  presently  the  flame  mounting 
up  from  the  ships,  and  news  brought  of  the  death  of  the  general, 
the  Grecians,  now  encouraged,  doubled  their  shouts,  in  certain  hope 
and  confidence  of  victory;  but  the  Carthaginians,  altogether  discou- 
raged and  in  despair,  betook  themselves  to  flight     And  because 
Gelou  had  commanded  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken^  tlie  slaughter 
was  very  grievous;  at  last  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand were  slain.    The  rest  gained  a  place  by  nature  fortified,  and 
this  gave  the  first  stop  to  the  fury  of  the  pursuers :  but  because  they 
wanted  water,  (through  extremity  of  thirst),  they  were  forced  to  de- 
liver up  themselves  to  the  conqueror's  mercy. 

Gelon's  name  was  now  renowned  upon  the  account  of  so  great  a 
victory  obtained  merely  by  his  own  prudent  contrivance;  and  his  praise 
was  advanced  to  the  very  heavens,  not  only  by  the  Sicilians,  but  by 
all  others.  For  I  may  truly  say,  that  we  have  no  history  of  any 
general  that  ever  before  him  put  in  execution  so  prudent  and  re- 
markable a  stratagem :  or  ever  slew  more  of  the  barbarians  in  one 
battle,  or  took  so  many  prisoners.  And  therefore  some  writers  ac- 
count this  battle  nothing  inferior  to  the  fight  by  the  Grecians  at 
Platiea,  and  equal  this  project  of  Gelon  to  the  contrivances  and  in- 
trigues of  Themlstocles.  But  the  highest  commendations, (because 
they  were  both  so  remarkable  and  eminent),  are  by  some  attributed 
to  this,  and  by  others  to  that.  For  whereas  both  the  Greeks  and 
Sicilians  before  fighting,  were  terrified  with  the  multitude  of  the 
barbarians,  the  news  of  Gelon's  victory  (the  Sicilians  first  prevailing) 
inspired  the  Grecians  with  greater  courage.  But  the  fortune  of  the 
generals  on  either  side  was  much  different;  for  it  is  most  certain. 
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that  the  Persian  king  with  many  thousands  more  escaped;  but  not 
only  the  generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  even  all  the  whole  army 
were  00  slaughtered  and  destroyed,  that  (as  it  is  reported)  not  one 
escaped  to  Carthage  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat.  Add,  moreover, 
that  the  most  noble  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  Pausanias  and 
Themistocles,  were  most  unworthily  dealt  with,  even  by  their  own 
countrymen ;  the  one  for  his  covetoosness  and  treason,  was  killed  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  other  (banished  Greece)  was  forced  to  fly 
to  his  greatest  enemy,  Xerxes,  and  there  live  in  exile.  Gelon,  on 
the  contrary,  (after  his  success,  advanced  to  more  honour  by  the  love 
and  fiivour  of  the  Syracusans),  reigned  tAl  he  was  old,  and  died  ho- 
noured and  admired  by  all.  And  such  was  the  esteem  and  grateful 
remembrance  the  citizens  had  of  him,  that  the  entire  government 
was  continued  in  his  family  for  three  descents.  Those  therefore 
who  have  thus  highly  merited,  challenge  from  us  likewise  their  due 
honour  and  praise.  But  to  return  where  we  left.  The  same  day 
that  Grelon  routed  the  Carthaginians^  Leonidas,  at  Thermopylae,  with 
hb  Grecians,  broke  into  the  camp  of  Xerxes  with  more  than  ordinary 
valour;  as  if  the  gods,  on  purpose,  had  contrived  and  effected,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  of  time,  a  glorious  victory  in  one  place,  and 
an  honourable  death  for  the  Grecians  in  another. 

After  the  fight  at  Himera,  twenty  long  ships,  which  Amilcar  had 
drawn  out,  occasionally  for  necessary  services,  made  their  escape, 
and  only  they  of  the  whole  army,  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  the  rest  being  either  killed  or  taken.  But  being 
overloaded  with  the  multitude  of  them  that  fled,  and  meeting  with 
cross  winds  and  tempests,  they  were  all  shipwrecked  and  lost,  save 
only  a  few  that  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  and  arrived  at  Carthage;  and 
there  with  a  doleful  cry  declared  how  all  the  army  that  was  carried 
over  into  Sicily,  was  destroyed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  so  terrified  with  the  unexpected  slaughter 
of  their  men,  that  they  all  watched  night  and  day,  for  the  guard  of 
the  city,  as  if  Gelon  had  been  just  then  ready  to  enter  into  Carthage 
with  his  whole  army.  The  number  of  those  that  were  slain  affected 
the  whole  city  with  lamentations;  and  private  houses  and  families 
were  full  of  tears  and  complaints,  while  some  inquired  after  their 
children,  others  after  their  brothers:  a  great  number  of  orphans  now 
bereft  of  their  parents,  with  miserable  cries  bewailed  both  their  deaths, 
and  their  own  misery,  who  were  now  left  n^kedand  destitute  of  those 
that  should  take  care  of  xhevrH  ^ 

The  Carthf\ginians  therefore  fearing  lest  Gelon  should  hasten  into 
Africa,  sent  unto  him  plenipotentiaries,  men  both  of  great  cloc^oencf 
and  discretion. 
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^  >  In  the  mean  time  he  honourably  rewarded  the  liorsemen  that  de- 
stroyed Amilcar;  and  upon  all  others  that  had  done  any  remarkable 
service,  he  bestowed  the  marks  of  his  favour.  The  chiefest  of  the 
spoils  he  kept  himself,  with  an  intent  to  dedicate  them  as  ornaments 
to  the  temples  at  Syracuse:  many  of  the  rest  he  gave  to  be  set  up  in 
the  temples  of  the  Himerians:  what  remained,  together  with  the 
captives,  he  distributed  amongst  his  soldiers,  proportionably  to  every 
one's  merit.  And  those  captives  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  cities, 
were  in  all  those  places  (with  their  legs  siiackled)  employed  in  public 
works,  for  the  common  good.  They  of  Agrigentum  having  obtained 
many  captives  for  their  share,  enriched  both  their  city  and  country 
round  about  with  their  labours;  for  they  had  so  many  prisoners,  that 
ipany  of  the  private  citizens  had  five  hundred  a-piece. 

And  the  multitude  of  their  captives  and  slaves  was  advanced,  not 
only  because  they  sent  great  assistance  to  the  war,  but  likewise  by 
reason  that  many  of  the  barbariaus,  when  their  army  was  routed,  fled 
up  into  the  midland  and  borders  of  Agrigentum,  who  being  all  taken 
alive,  filled  the  city  with  prisoners.  The  greatest  portion  were  set  apart 
for  the  public  service,  and  appointed  to  cut  and  hew  stone,  of  which 
they  not  only  built  the  greatest  of  their  temples,  but  made  water- 
courses or  sinks  under  ground,  to  convey  water  from  the  city,  so  great 
and  wide,  that  though  the  work  itself  was  contemptible,  yet  when 
'  done  and  seen,  was  worthy  of  admiration.  The  overseer  and  roaster 
of  the  work  was  one  Pheax,  an  excellent  artificer,  from  whom  these 
conduits  wore  called  Pheaces.  The  Agrigentines  likewise  sunk  a 
fish-pond;  at  great  cost  and  expense,  seven  furlongs  in  compass,  and 
twenty  cubits  in  depth. 

Into  this,  water  was  brought  both  from  fountains  and  rivers,  and 
by  that  means  it  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  fish  of  all  sorts, 
both  for  food  and  pleasure.  And  upon  this  pond  there  fell  and 
rested  a  great  multitude  of  swans,  which  gave  a  most  pleasant  and 
delightful  prospect  to  the  eye;  but  by  the  neglect  of  succeeding 
ages,  it  grew  up  with  mud,  and  at  last,  through  length  of  time,  be- 
came entirely  dry  ground.  But  the  soil  there  being  very  fat  and  rich, 
they  have  planted  it  with  vines,  and  replenished  it  with  all  sorts  of  trees, 
which  yields  to  those  of  Agrigentum  a  very  great  revenue. 

When  Gelon  had  dismissed  his  confederates,  he  marched  back 
with  his  army  to  Syracuse. 

And  for  his  notable  victory  he  was  not  only  held  in  great  honour 

and  esteem  by  his  own  citizens,  but  eten  by  all  the  Sicilians,  for  he 

got  so  many  prisoners  and  slaves,  that  the  island  appeared  to  have  all 

Africa  under  her  dominion. 

-N  '      Ambassadors  came  continually  from  all  the  cities  and  princes  of 
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the  adverse  party,  begging  pardon  for  their  error,  and  promising  ob- 
servance to  all  his  commands  for  the  future.  But  as  for  Gelon,  he 
carried  himself  with  great  complacency  towards  all^  and  entered  into 
a  league  with  them;  and  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  behaved  him- 
self with  great  modesty  and  humanity,  not  only  towards  the  Sicilians, 
but  even  towards  his  most  implacable  enemies,  the  Carthaginians. 

For  when  ambassadors  came  from  Carthage,  with  many  tears  beg- 
ging his  favour,  he  received  them  very  courteously,  and  made  peace 
with  them,  upon  condition  that  they  should  pay  two  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  that  they  should  build 
two  temples^,  where  the  articles  of  the  league  might  be  kept  as  sa- 
cred. The  Carthaginians  being  thus  safe  beyond  their  hopes,  freely 
consented  to  the  demands,  and  promised  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demareta, 
the  wife  of  Gelon :  for  by  making  their  addresses  unto  her,  she  was 
chiefly  instrumental  for  the  procuring  of  the  peace.  And  after  she 
received  the  crown  from  the  Carthaginians,  wliich  was  of  the  value  of 
an  hundred  talents  of  gold,  Gelon  coined  it  into  money,  and  called 
it,from  her,  Demarctium,  every  piece  worth  ten  Attic  drachmas, 
called  likewise  by  the  Sicilians,  Pentecdntralitrons,  from  their  being 
fifty  pounds  in  weight. 

Gelon  carried  himself  thus  graciously  to  all,  chiefly  prompted 
thereunto  by  his  own  generous  disposition,  yet  not  without  some 
design  to  engage  all  by  kindness.  For  he  had  a  purpose  to  pass  with 
his  army  over  into  Greece,  and  to  join  with  them  against  the  Per- 
sians :  but  when  he  was  ready  to  transport  his  fleet,  messengers  from 
Corinth  brought  him  the  news  of  the  victory  by  the  Grecians  at 
Salamis,  and  that  Xerxes  with  a  great  part  of  his  army  had  left  Eu- 
rope. Upon  which  news  he  altered  his  resolution,  and  commending 
the  forwardness  of  his  soldiers,  called  a  general  assembly,  with  a 
command  that  all  should  meet  armed :  he  himself,  when  the  assembly 
was  met,  came  in  amongst  them,  not  only  without  any  arms,  but 
without  a  tunic,  covered  only  with  a  cloak  or  mantle,  and  in  a  speech 
set  forth  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  actions  to  the  Syracusans  j 
the  people  giving  evident  testimony  of  their  approbation  to  every 
word  that  he  said,  and  admiring  that  he  should  so  expose  himself 
amongst  armed  men,  to  the  will  of  every  person  that  might  have  a 
design  against  his  life;  every  one  was  so  far  from  offering  him  any 
violence,  as  a  tyrant  who  had  oppressed  them,  that  all  with  one  voice 
proclaimed  him  their  benefactor,  their  king,  and  the  deliverer  of 
their  country. 

*  Sir  Walter  lUIeigli  sajt,  two  armed  sbips,  as  pledgas  of  the  peace;  wbicb  I  rather 
incline  uoto. 
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After  these  ttiingSj  he  built  two  magnificent  temples^  one  to  Ceies, 
and  another  to  Proserpina^  out  of  the  spoils:  and  caused  a  tripod  to 
be  made^  of  sixteen  talents  of  gold^  which  he  dedieated  as  a  token  of 
lus  gratitude  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  He  afterwards  deteimined  to 
build  a  temple  to  Ceres  in  mount  Etna^  which  so  far  proceeded^ 
as  that  the  image  of  the  deity  was  placed  in  her  shrine;  but  by 
death  he  was  interrupted  in  his  design,  and  the  worjc  was  left 
imperfect.  About  this  time,  Pindar  the  lyric  poet  flourished..^ 
And  these  are  all  the  things  that  were  done  this  year  worthy  of 
any  remark. 
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The  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  Mardonius  at  Plataa* 

'  XANTIPPUS  being  archon  of  Athens,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Vibo*^ 
lanus  and  Serrius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Roman  consuls,  the  Persian 
fleet,  (all  but  the  Phoenicians),  after  the  battle  at  Salamis,  lay  abottt 
Cuma:  and  there  continuing  all  winter,  at  the  spring  passed  over  to 
Samos,  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Ionia:  the  fleet  consisted  of  four  him* 
dred  sail;  and  because  they  were  jealous  of  the  lonians,  they  kept  a 
strict  eye  upon  the  cities  there. 
'     in  Greece,  upon  the  great  success  at  Salamis,  which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  all  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Athenians  (being  lifted  up)  would  now  contend  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  this  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  foresaw,  and  therefore  used  all  their  arts  and  endeavoara 
to  keep  them  under.    And  for  that  reason,  when  they  were  to  take 
notice  of  the  noble  actions  in  that  figiit,  and  to  distribute  rewards 
accordingly,  the  Lacedssmonians  prevailed  by  their  interest^  that  tbo 
honour  of  the  day  should  be  given  to  them  of  i£gina,  and  among 
tlie  Athenians  to  Amynias,  the  brother  of  i£schylus  the  poet ;  because 
that  he  being  general  of  the  gallies,  first  chaiged  the  admiral  of  the 
Persians,  and  sunk  both  Iiim  and  his  ship  together. 

But  when  the  Athenians  shewed  their  resentment  that  they  were 
so  undeservedly  slighted,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  afraid,  lest  The- 
mistocles  (being  provoked  with  the  indignity)  should  contrive  some 
considerable  mischief  against  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians; 
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^fterefore  to  stop  his  nouth,  they  rewarded  h|in  doubly,  above  all 
the  resttf  Bat  when  the  people  of  Athens  i^hderstood  that  he  had 
aocqiCed  what  was  given  him,  they  were  inadi  incensed,  and  removed 
bim  from  his  place  as  general^  and  put  Xantippus,  of  the  family  of 
Aij|diffon,  in  his  stead. 

And  now  the  distaste  given  by  the  Grecians  to  the  Athenians  being 
apwad  abroad,  ambassadors  came  to  Athens,  both  from  the  Persians 
and  the  Grecians*  The  Persian  ambassadors  spoke  to  this  effect: 
^  That  if  the  Athenians  would  side  with  the  Persians,  they  should 
hffve  what  part  of  Greece  they  should  choose;  that  Mardonius,  the 
Persian  general,  would  rebuild  their  walls  and  their  temples;  and 
that  the  city  should  have  and  enjoy  its  former  laws  and  liberties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  earnestly  entreated 
them,  that  they  would  not  make  any  league  with  the  barbarians,  but 
preserve  their  antient  amity  with  the  Grecians,  being  so  near  to  them, 
both  in  nation  and  language/' 

To  tlie  barbarians  the  Athenians  gave  this  return ^^^  That  the 

Persians  had  no  country  so  rich,  nor  gold  so  heavy,  which  could 
tempt  them  to  forsake  their  confederates  the  Grecians  iA  their  neces- 
sity/' And  to  the  Lacedaemonians  they. commanded  answer  to  be 
giveii— '^  That  as  heretofore  their  care  had  been  to  preserve  Greece, 
to  fer  the  future,  to  their  utmost  endeavour,  they  would  defend  it. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  desired  that  they  would  forthwith  with  all 
their  forces  pass  into  Attica,  in  regard  it  was  very  apparent,  that 
Mardonius,  when  he  came  to  understand  the  Athenians  to  be  so  re- 
solved against  him,  would  invade  Athens  with  all  his  fofce:"  apd  so 
it  eame  to  pass,  for  Mardonius  encamping  in  Boeotia,  first  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  a  defection,  by  sending 
nonies  here  and  there  to  the  governors  and  chief  men.  And  after- 
wards, when  he  received  the  answer  returned  him  by  the  Athenians, 
he  raged  like  a  madman,  and  forthwith  marched  with  all  his  army  into 
Attica.  For  besides  those  which  Xerxes  left  with  him,  he  raised  many 
out  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  other  confederate  cities,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  upwards. 

And  now  Attica  being  invaded  by  so  great  a  multitude,  the  Athe- 
nians sent  messengers  to  the  Spartans,  and  desired  their  aid,  who  were 
so  slow  that  the  enemy  violently  broke  in  upon  the  country,  so  that 
the  Athenians  were  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  now  a  second  time, 
mth  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  other  things  that  they  could  in 
that  distraction  and  hurry  carry  away,  left  their  country^  and  fled  to 
Sislamis. 

Mardonius^  greatly  enraged,  destroyed  and  wasted  all  the  country. 
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levelling  the  city  with  the  ground,  and  utterly  demolishing  all  the 
temples  which  were  left  untouched  in  the  former  desolation. 

Upon  his  thus  returning  to  Athens  with  his  forces,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Grecians*,  that  they  would  all 
join  with  the  Athenians,  and  march  to  Platsea,  and  there  give  battle^ 
to  the  Persians  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  And  m^de  solemn 
vows  to  the  gods,  that  if  they  became  victorious,  they  would  celebrate 
and  set  apart  a  festival-day,  and  institute  sports  to  the  goddess  Li- 
bertas,  at  Platsea, 

At  the  general  rendezvous  in  Pelopqnnesus,  they  took  an  oath  to 
oblige  one  another  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  end  their 
league  might  be  inviolably  observed,  and  that  all  difficulties  might  be 
undergone  with  undaunted  courage.  The  form  of  the  oath  was 
thus*— .'^  I  will  not  prefer  life  before  liberty:  I  will  not  desert  my 
oflScers,  whether  they  live  or  die;  but  that  I  will  bury  my  fellow- 
soldiers  that  shall  fall  in  the  war,  how  many  soever  they  may  be. 
If  I  be  victorious  in  this  war,  I  will  not  destroy  or  spoil  any  city  of 
my  confederates*  I  will  not  rebuild  any  of  the  temples  that  are 
burnt  or  ruined,  but  leave  them  as  monuments  to  posterity,  of  the 
impiety  of  the  barbarians/^ 

When  they  had  thus  sworn,  they  marched  over  the  mountaia. 
Cithffiron,intoB€eotia,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the. 
city  Erythrse.    Aristides  was  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Pausani^s,  the  tutor  of  Leonidas,  (who  was  under  age),  was  general 
of  the  whole  army. 

When  Mardonius  understood  that  the  enemy  was  entered  Boeotia, 
he  marched  from  Thebes,  and  pitched  his  tents  at  the  river  iEsopus, 
and  fortified  himself  with  a  deep  trench,  enclosing  his  camp  round 
with  a  wall  of  timber.  The  Grecians  were  an  hundred  thousand, . 
but  the  Persjans  were  five  hundred  thousand.  The  barbarians  begaa 
the  fight,  who  all  the  night  long,  roving  up  and  down  with  all  their 
cavalry,  set  upon  the  Grecians  in  their  camp:  the  first  that  felt  the 
hrunt  were  the  Athenians,  who  forthwith  in  good  order  valiantly  op- 
posed them ;  so  that  the  fight  was  very  hot.  At  length  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  put  all  to  flight  that  made  the  onset  on  them;  only  the  Ma- 
garensians,  who  had  to  deal  with  the  general  and  best  of  the  Persian 
horse,  were  over-pressed,  yet  gave  no  ground,  but  sent  with  all  speed 
to  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  for  succoiurs.  Whea 
Aristides  was  informed  of  their  distress,  lie  immediately  sent  the 
chief  of  such  Athenians  as  were  then  about  him,  to  their  aid;  who 
joining  with  the  others,  made  such  a  charge  upon  the  barbarians, 

*  At  the  iftbmas. 
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ihdt  they  soon  freed  the  Megarensiaos  from  their  dangers,  killing  the 
gieneral  of  the  Persian  borse^  with  many  others^  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight. 

This  happy  success  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  filled  the  Gfecians 
with  hope  of  absolute  victory  in  the  conclusion.  Afterwards  they 
removed  their  camp  out  of  the  plain,  next  under  the  foot  of  the 
raoiintmn,  into  another  place  more  convenient  for  obtaining  a  perfect 
victory.  For  on  their  right  hand  was  a  high  hill,  and  on  their  left 
the  river  Asopus,  for  their  defence.  Between  these  two  they  en- 
camped, thus  guarded  by  a  natural  fortification.  The  straituess  of  the 
"place  thus  chosen  by  the  Grecians,  was  of  great  advantage,  and  did 
knuch  conduce  to  the  victory :  for  the  Persians  could  not  enlarge  their 
front  as  otherwise  they  might,  by  reason  whereof  so  many  thousands 
of  the  barbarians  became  useless  and  unprofitable.  The  generals  Pan- 
aanias  and  Aristides  having  now  so  hit  an  opportunity,  drew  out  tlieir 
forces,  and  advanced  in  battalia,  as  the  ground  would  permit. 

Mardonius,  on  the  other  hand,  being  forced  to  march  up  in  a  close 
bbdy,  drew  up  his  men  to  the  best  advantage  he  could  devise,  and 
with  a  great  shout  meets  the  Grecians,  and  with  the  choicest  of  his 
SDCD,  who  were  his  life-guard,  makes  the  first  charge  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  were  placed  in  front  to  receive  him.  He  fought 
with  a  high  resolution,  and  made  great  slaughter  amongst  the 
Greeks;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  stoutly  stood  their  ground,  con- 
.tcmning  all  danger,  and  they  destroyed  likewise  multitudes  of  the 
barbarians,  who  (as  long  as  Mardonius  was  at  the  head  of  the  army) 
received  the  attack  with  great  courage;  but  as  soon  as  he  fell, 
(valiantly  behaving  himself),  and  that  they  discerned  the  choicest 
of  the  army  with  him  were  all  either  killed  or  wounded,  their  hearts 
fkited,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  as  hotly  pur* 
stt^d  by  the  Grecians;  however,  the  most  of  them  got  within  the 
timber  wall.  The  rest  (being  Grecians  that  sided  with  Mardonius) 
fled  to,  and  sheltered  themselves  within  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The 
remainder  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  and  up- 
wards, fled  another  way,  with  Artabazus,  a  man  of  great  account 
amongst  the  Persians,  who  came  with  them  back  by  a  shorter  cut 
into  Phocis. 

Tiie  dispersion  of  the  Persians  caused  the  forces  of  the  Grecians 
likewise  to  be  scattered,  and  divided  into  several  parties:  for  the 
Athenians,  Plata&ans,  and  Thespians,  fiercely  pursued  those  that  fled 
to  Thebes.  The  Corinthians,  Sicyoniansand  Phliasians,  and  some  few 
others,  followed  close  upon  the  back  of  those  that  fled  with  Artabazus. 
The  Lacediemonians  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  besieged  and  assault- 
ed those  that  were  forced  withiu  the  wall.  The  Thebans  receiving  those 
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tfaatitd^ttsocd  fartfa,  and  joined  wrthdiaB  agmmiAftAAtmmithm 
{mrsocrs;  opoo  vbich  there  wis  m fierce  awl  yoodj  %iit  hefm  the 
cit J  mils,  the  Tbebuis  bimTely  standing  to  it,  so  that  many  wtm 
killed  on  bodi  sides,  but  at  lei^  the  Atheaiaa  cnnage  ibofc  the 
Hiebaas  back  into  the  city. 

Then  the  AtheiiiaDs  marched  back  to  dieLaoedcaMwaa  caasp, 
and  joined  with  them  io  assaulting  the  Pernans  within  the  waD;  where 
the  fight  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  on  bothsides,  the  bar- 
barians on  the  one  hand,  within  a  place  of  strength  deirndii^  them- 
selves with  great  courage,  and  the  Grecians  on  the  other,  with  all 
dieir  might,  endeaTooriog  to  force  the  wall,  the  fight  was  pusned 
withoot  regard  or  fear  of  death;  so  that  many  were  wounded,  and 
great  norobers,  with  showers  of  darts  were  there  shin.  But  neither 
the  wall,  thoagh  strongly  fortified,  nor  the  number  of  the  barbarians, 
could  withstand  the  fierce  assault  of  the  Grecians,  bnt  whaterer 
was  in  their  way,  they  bore  dovm  all  before  them.  The  Grecian 
generab,  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  Athenians,  out  of  omnbtion  and 
desire  of  glory,  strove  to  exceed  each  other,  encooraged  both  by 
their  former  victories,  and  urged  forward  by  their  own  natural  va- 
lour. At  length  the  Persian  camp  was  entered  and  taken  by  storm; 
and  though  the  barbarians  cried  for  quarter,  yet  they  found  no  mercy. 
For  Pausanias  considered  the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  insomuch 
as  he  was  afraid  lest  through  their  number,  (which  Cur  exceeded  the 
Grecians)  some  unexpected  and  sudden  mischief  should  happen, 
and  therefore  commanded  that  they  should  take  no  prisoners.  Where- 
upon an  incredible  slaughter  was  made  in  a  short  time,  and  was 
scarce  ended,  when  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  were  already 
put  to  the  sword. 

When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  Grecians  applied  themselves  to 
the  burying  of  their  dead,  which  were  above  ten  thousand.  Then 
they  divided  the  spoil  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  appointed  judgment 
to  be  given  concerning  every  thing  that  was  done  with  more  than  or^ 
dinary  valour  and  courage  in  that  war.  By  the  decree  of  Charitides, 
amongst  the  cities,  the  greatest  honour  was  attributed  to  Sparta;  and 
amougst  the  men,  to  Pausanias. 

In  the  mean  time  Artabazus  with  swift  marches  passed  through 
Phocis  into  Macedonia,  with  those  forty  thousand  Persians  that  fled 
with  him,  and  brought  them  all  over  safe  into  Asia.  The  Greciana 
dedicated  a  tenth  of  the  spoils,  and  made  thereof  a  tripod  of  gold, 
and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and  engraved  upon  it 
this  elegy 

The  stout  defenderi  of  i^rtat  Greece  thii  gave. 
Tram  boi^dage  when  its  cities  they  did  save. 
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And  another  was  engraven  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  to  the 
hoooar  of  those  Lacedsemonians  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  in  these 
woids^^ 

Of  Pelops  country  once  four  tUoui and  brava 
Men,  to  two  millioni  base  rrpulso  onae  gave. 

And  another  by  a  private  hand  thus.^^ 

Good  stranger  tell  the  Spartans  bete  we  Uej 
Stouilj  their  laws  wliUe  we  maintainng  die. 

After  the  same  manner  did  the  people  of  Athens  adorn  the  sepul- 
chres of  those  that  fell  in  the  Persian  wai*;  and  then  were  first  insti-- 
tated  the  funeral  games,  and  a  law  was  then  made,  that  the  valorous 
esqploits  of  those  that  were  buried  at  the  public  charge  of  the  city, 
should  be  thenceforth  set  out  by  the  best  of  their  orators. 

Afterwards  Pausanias  the  general,  causing  all  his  army  to  return 
to  dieir  several  colours,  marched  agaiust  the  ThebanS)  and  required 
the  first  authors  of  the  defection  to  the  Persians,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
juftice.  The  Thebans  being  discouraged  both  with  the  multitude 
attd  valour  of  their  enemies,  the  chief  authors  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  Persians  yielded  themselves  up  to  mercy,  and  were  all  put 
lo  the  sword  by  Pausanias, 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  tKeJight  with  the  Penians  by  the  Orecians  in  Tenia  at 

Mycale. 

THE  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Platsea,  there  was  another 
gieat  fight  with  the  Persiaiis  \^  Ionia,  which  I  shall  relate  from  th# 
banning. 

Leotychides  the  Lacedsmonian,  and  Xantippus  the  Athenian^ 
admirals  of  the  navy,  after  the  battle  at  Salamis,  came  with  their 
fleet  to  .£gina,  where  staying  some  few  days,  they  sailed  thence 
to  DeloSi  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallies.  While  they  staid 
di^ne,  ambassadors  came  to  them  from  Samos,-  entreating  that 
they  would  be  assistant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  to  regain  their 
liberty. 

Leotychides  hereupon  calling  a  council  of  war,  it  was  there  deter* 
Biined  to  assist  them;  and  to  that  end^  with  all  speed,  they  departed 
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from  Ddos.  The  officers  of  the  Persian  fleet  being  then  ia  Smuos, 
and  hearing  of  the  expedition  the  Orecum*  inteHdid^against  tbem, 

departed  from  Samos  with  tlieir  whole  fleets  and  came  to  Mycale 
in  lonia^  and  judging  themselves  not  strong  enoagh  to  encounter 
the  Grecians^  they  hauled  all  their  ships  on  shore,  and  encompassed 
them  both  with  a  wall  and  a  deep  trench.  And  in  the  mean  time 
they  sent  with  all  speed  for  land  forces  from  Sardis,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  so  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  presently 
mustered  together,  and  they  procured  all  other  things  necessary  for 
the  war,  as  far  as  was  possible,  beidg  jealous  that  the  loaians  wcce 
ready  to  revolt. 

Leotychides  with  his  whole  fleet  well  provided,  sailed  with  astraight 
course  against  the  barbarians  at  Mycale,  and  sent  before  him  a  ship, 
with  ^n  herald  or  crier  in  it,  one  of  greater  voice  than  any  <tf-tbe  rest 
of  his  army,  and  gave,  bim  in  charge,  that  wbea  he  approacbodthe 

enemy,  he  should  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice ^^Fhat  the  Grecians,  who 

had  routed  the  Persians  at  Plataaa  were  now  at  hand,  resolved  .to  je* 
store  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  their  liberty;  wJiick  was  done  by^. 
those,  with  lieotychides,  because  they  conceived  that  upon  thonews, 
the  Grecians  in  the  army  of  the  Persians  would  revok,  and  great  tu«- 
mult  and  disorder  would  be  made  amongst  them;  which  happened 
accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  crier  came  up  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  had  executed 
his  commands,  the  Persians  grew  jealous  of  the  Grecians,  and  the 
Grecians  began  to  consult  together  of  a  revolt.  The  officers  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  having  well  de!>ated  and  considered  all  things  relating 
to  the  present  affair,  landed  their  forces.  The  next  day,  when  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  onset,  a  rumour  was  on  a  sudd.en  spread  in 
the  army,  that  the  Grecians  had  overcome  the  Persians  at  Platsea. 
Upon  which,  Leotychides  and  his  colleagues  drew  up  the  army  in  a 
body,  encouraging  them  toiight,  making  use  of  several  argiMneotS'to 
that  purpose,  aod  withal  singing  among  iliem  songs  of  the  victory  at 
Piat^i,  thereby  the  more  to  stir  up  and  inflame  their  spirits-to  tjpe 
present  encounter.  But  the  circumstances  of -afiaics.  were  th^n.  y/mry 
remarkable;  for  it  is  certain  that  both  armies  fougbt  on  one  aod  the 
same  day;  the  one  at  Mycale,  and  the  other  at  Plata^a.  TherefiMV- 
since  Leotychides  could  not  then  know  any  thing  of  the  viet^ry-  at* 
Platsea,  we  may  conclude  that  this  report  was a^stratagem  invented  by- 
him  on  purpose;  especially  when  we  consider,  that  from  the  gpreat 
distance  of  places,  the  news  could  not  possibly  arrive  in  so  sh.orl  a 
time.  But  the  Persians  now  no  longer  confiding  in  tlie  Greeiaas, 
took  away  their  arm^  and  delivered  them  to  their  eonfcderatesi  and 
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eoeottniged  tbeir  soldiera,  telling  them  that  Xerxes  was-  at  hand 
nitb  a  great  army  for  their  assistance,  wherebj  they  nused  up  their 
a|Krits. 

Both  armies  being  now  drawn  up  in  battalia,  and  advancing^  one 
fevards  the  other,  when  the  Persians  saw  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  (he  Grecians,  they  despised  them,  and  forthwith  charged  npon, 
them^  with  a  great  shout.  lathe  mean  time  the  Samians  and  Mile*^ 
sians  determined  to  assist  tbe  Grecians,  with  all  the  strength  they 
omU  make,  and  to  that  end  with  a  swift  march  made  towards  the 
epemy.  And  the  Ionian^  conceived  that  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
tbe  Grecians,  they  would  be  thereby  more  encouraged,  which  fell 
opt  otherwise;  for  those  with  Laoiyobides  beiag>  seised  witb  a  panic 
leaf,  upon  tlie  apprehension  and  suspicion  that  Xerxes^  was  at  hand 
wilball  his  ibrees  fromSardis,  there  was*  nothing,  but  confusion  and 
distraction,  thro«igh  various*  sovmiees  and  opinions  amongst  them* 
dome  were  for  retiring  fovthwitb  to  their  sbips^  others  were  for 
alivding  their  ground,  and 'fighting*  vaUtntly  te  the  last  man.  Whilst 
they  were  in  thb  terror,  disorder^  and  ooofosipn,  the  l^rsian  army 
advanced  in  os derof  battle,  and  in  k  terrible  manner  with  great  shouts 
fcli-in  upon  the  Grecians, 'who  were  £asoed'  to  receive  the  ciMuige^ 
faoviDg  now  no  time  Icrft  for  fuither  consultations.  Hhe*  baMle  being 
DOKr joined,  great  courage  and  resolution  was  shewn  on  all  sidte,  and 
foe  a  long  time  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  doubtful,  and  many  felt  on 
hptb sides.  But  as  soon  a»  the-Samian  and  Milesian araEtiesappeared^ 
the  courage  of  tlie  GreciaoS' was  revived,  and  the  Persians  so  flagged 
and  foiled  that  they  forthwith  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  a  very 
gveat  8lai4ghter;  for  the  soldiers  of  Ijeotychides  and  }S^aotippos  fol- 
lowed them  close  at  thei«  heels,  to  tiieir-  very  tents.  In  the  mean 
tjinethe  iSolians,  and  muny- other  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  came 
in  to  die  assistance  of  tiie  Greci*ins,  though  then  almost  conquerors: 
foe  a  general  and  ardent  desire  of  liberty  possessed  all  tbe  Asian  cities, 
and  tlierefere  many  neither  regarded  leagues  made,  or  hostages  given, 
but  together  with  the  otlier  Grecians,  with  thesame  rage  heweddewit 
and  slew  tlie  flying  Persians.  And  thus  the  Persians  were  routed  and 
dispersed,  with  tbe  slaughter  of  forty  thousand  men ;  of  the  rest  some 
of  them  escaped  lo  their  camp,  and  otliers  fled  to  Sardis. 

Xerxes  being  informed  both  of  the  slaughter  of  his  men  at  Platsea, 
and  of  the  routing  of  his  army  at  Mycale,  leaving  part  of  his  forces 
to  carry  on  the  war,  in  a  great  fright  fled  with  the  rest  to  Ecbatana. 

When  all  was  over,  Leotychidcs  and  Xantippus  sailed  back  to 
Samos,  and  then  received  the  lonians  and  i£olians  as  their  confede- 
rates in  the  war:  and  some  time  after  used  many  persuasive  argu- 
ments to  them,  to  leave  Asia,  and  come  over  into  Europe,  promising 
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them  to  bestow  upon  them  the  estates  of  all  those  that  had  confede- 
rated themselves  with  the  Persians.  For  if  they  continued  in  Asia, 
they  would  be  in  continual  alarms  by  enemies  that  far  excelled  them 
in  strength,  and  that  were  near  to  them;  and  that  their  friends,  by 
reason  of  the  distance  by  sea,  could  not  be  assistant  to  them  so  op* 
portunely,  and  at  such  seasons  as  their  necessity  might  require.  Upon 
which  promises  the  lonians  and  .£olians  were  persuaded,  and  in  ^>b- 
servance  of  the  desires  of  the  Grecians,  prepared  themselves  to  take 
shipping  for  Europe.  But  the  Athenians  afterwards  changing  their 
minds,  now  persuaded  them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  faithfully 
promised  that  though  none  of  the  rest  of  Greece  should  assist  them, 
yet  that  they  would  from  time  to  time  send  them  aid>  as  being  thej 
who  were  only  obliged  so  to  do,  by  reason  of  their  kindred  and  relatioft 
to  them.  For  the  Athenians  were  jealous  that  if  the  lonians  settled 
in  new  habitations,  by  the  common  concurrence  of  the  Grecians,  they 
would  not  for  the  future  own  Athens  as  their  Metropolitan  city,  and 
place  of  their  origin.  Whereupon  the  lonians  upon  second  thooghti 
determined  not  to  remove  out  of  Asia. 

Things  thus  accomplished,  the  Grecian  army  divided;  the  Lace- 
demonians sailed  back  into  Laconia;  the  Athenians,  with  the  lonians 
and  islanders,  made  for  Sestos,  which  Xantippus  the  general  todk 
at  the  first  assault;  and  after  he  had  put  a  garrison  into  it,  and  dis* 
charged  his  confederates,  he  returned  with  his  citizens  to  Athens. 
And  this  was  the  event  and  issue  of  the  Medean  war,  as  it  was  ealkd, 
after  it  had  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Herodotus  the  hbtorian  began  his  history  with  some  things  before 
the  war  of  Troy,  and  relates  in  nine  books,  whatever  happened  of 
moment  almost  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  concludes  his  histosy 
with  the  fight  at  Mycale,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  Sestos.  During 
these  transactions,  the  Romans  had  great  wars,  and  shed  much  blood 
amongst  the  Volscians.  Spurius  Cassius,  the  year  before  consul, 
being  convicted  of  treason,  for  aspiring  to  the  supreme  government, 
was  put  to  death.    And  these  were  the  things  done  this  year. 
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CHAP.  V. 

J}$aihandcanwienihManofOehnking((fSyrae^    andrebuiUing 

of  Athens  by  thepoUcy  of 


TIMOSTHENES  being  archon  or  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  luid 
lio  Fabius,  and  Lucius  ^milius  Mamcreus  Roman  consuls,  there 
a  settled  peace  throughout  all  Sicily;  for  the  strength  of  the 
jinians  was  utterly  broken,  and  Gelon  governed  the  Sicilians 
with  that  justice  and  equity,  that  the  laws  flourished  in  every  city,  and 
plenty  every  where  abounded.  The  Syracusans  making  a  law  against 
extravagant  pomp  of  funerals,  and  not  only  taking  away  those  usual 
vatft  expenses  upon  the  dead,  but  forbidding  all  manner  of  curiosity 
opon  that  account;  Gelon  willing  in  all  things  to  confinn  what  the 
people  agreed  upon,  confirmed  this  new  law  by  his  own  example; 
for  falling  sick,  and  lying  upon  his  death  bed,  he  gave  up  the  kingdom 
to  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother,  and  commanded  that  the  law  should  be 
strictly  kept  in  reference  to  his  funeral.  After  his  death  his  sue* 
eessor,  in  burying  of  him,  observed  his  commands.  His  body  was 
laid  in  his  wife's  inheritance,  within  the  nine  towere,  as  they  were 
called,  places  of  great  and  sumptuous  workmanship. 

The  whole  city  accompanied  the  body  to  the  place,  which  was 
about  two  hundred  stages^  distant;  and  the  citizens  erected  a  stately 
monufnent  over  him,  and  commanded  be  should  for  ever  after  be 
boDOured  with  the  honours  due  to  the  antient  heroes, 

'  This  monument  was  in  after  times  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
ia  their  war  against  the  Syracusans  i  and  the  places  called  the  nine 
towers,  through  envy,  were  demolished  by  Agathocies.  But  yet 
neither  the  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  nor  the  envy  of  Agathocies, 
por  the  force  nor  fraud  of  any  other  person,  was  able  to  eclipse  the 
glory  of  Gelon:  for  history  has  justly  preserved  his  fame,  and  will 
for  ever  hand  it  down  to  posterity.  For  as  it  is  just,  and  tending 
much  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  human  conversation,  to  fix  a 
brand  and  mark  of  disgrace  upon  those  that  have  used  their  power 
wickedly  and  mischievously,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  just  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  have  ruled  justly  and  honourably 
to  the  good  of  others.  For  this  will  be  an  inducement  to  men  to 
behave  themselves  so  as  to  merit  commendation  from  those  that 
pome  after  them.    Gelon  reigned  only  six  years :  Hicro,  bis  brother 

ftnd  heir^  elieven  years  and  eight  months. 

*  Twcntj-fife  ifiilf •• 
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After  the  victory  at  Plataea,  the  Athenians  brought  back  their 
wives  and  children  from  Troezene  and  Salamis  to  Athens,  and  forth- 
with set  upon  the  repairing  of  their  walls,  and  spared  neitber  cost  oor 
pains  in  that  nor  in  any  other  thing  necessary  for  their  defence. 

Bat  the  Lacedemontaos  contMlerii^  that  the  Athentani  iiad  tlaadk 
advanced  their  reputation  by  their  strength  at  sea^  fearing  lest  they 
should  grow  too  strong,  determined  to  forbid  the  building  of  their 
Walls,  and  therefore  sent  ambassadors  with  all  speed  90  Athenfiy^  Idl 
Ihem  know,  that  it  \9bm  not  for  the  common  good  aodifvtc^eat  o^ 
Greece  that  Athens  should  be  walled;  for  if  Xerxes  iiiovid  make  a 
accond  invasion  upon  them,  with  freah  and  greater  forces,  if  4i^ 
sfaouM  gain  cities  out  of  Peloponnesus  ready  walled,  he  might  from 
thence,  as  out  of  forts  and  castles,  make  sadden  incursions  opoo 
them,  and  thereby  with  ease  subdue  the  Grecians.  But  wlien  thfr 
ambassadors  were  not  much  regarded^  ttiey  imperiously  commanideil 
the  carpenters  and  smiths  to  cease  from  the  work.  Whereupon  thlft 
Athenians  not  knowing  what  to  resolve  upon,  Tbemistocles  (who  was 
then  in  great  favour  and  authority)  advised  them,  that  they  should 
not  at  present  make  any  noise  or  stir  about  the  matter;  for  if  thc]^ 
should  contend,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  easily  hinder  them  in  the 
work,  by  making  an  inroad  upon  them  with  the  forces  of  Peloponne- 
sus. But  he  intimated  to  the  senate  privately,  that  he,  with  such 
others  as  they  should  appoint,  would  go  as  ambassadors  to  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  there  argue  the  case  with  them  concerning 
the  fortification  of  the  city.  And  he  gave  in  charge  to  the  ma* 
gistrates,  that  if  any  ambassadors  came  from  Lacedsemon,  they 
sbouUl  detain  them  till  his  return  from  thence;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  city^  go  on  with 
the  work;  and  that  was  the  very  way  (he  told  them)  to  effect  their 
design. 

The  Athenians  all  approved  of  his  advice,  and  Tbemistocles  iVitDi 
those  joined  in  embassy  with  him,  set  out  for  Sparta.  In  the  mean 
time  the  people  of  Athens  set  upon  the  work  with  might  and  itoain^ 
sparing  neitlier  house  nor  sepulchre  for  materials:  women  ahd  chiU 
drcn,  strangers  and  servants,  were  all  employed,  and  none  permitted 
to  he  idle.  The  work  went  on  beyond  expectation,  atnl  throo^  th6 
multitude  of  hands,  and  diligence  of  those  employted,  advanced  t6 
admiration ;  which  being  noised  abroad,  the  Lacedflemdnian^  were 
very  liot  with  Tbemistocles  concerning  the  fortifying  of  the  city.  But 
he  denied  all,  and  wished  them  not  rashly  to  believe  every  little  story 
spread  abroad,  but  rather  to  send  some  faithful  messengers,  who  might 
bring  them  a  certain  account  of  the  truths  how  matters  went;  and  for 
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fiirther  assurance^  be  delivered  up  himself  and  his  associates  as  hos- 
tages to  the  Spartans. 

.  The  LAcedsmonians  at  present  pacified  and  persaaded  by  what 
Theraistocles  had  said^  took  him  and  his  associates  into  custody,  and 
forthwith  sent  some  of  the  chief  of  the  citizens  to  Athens^  to  make 
strict  inquiry  and  observation  how  aflairs  were.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  Athenians  in  a  short  space  advanced  their  walls  to  their  just 
height.  The  Spartan  ambassadors,  as  soon  as  they  entered  into 
Athens,  being  very  turbulent,  and  sharply  threatening  the  Athenians 
for  what  they  had  done,  they  committed  them  all  to  prison,  declaring 
they  should  not  be  set  at  liberty,  till  Themistocles  and  the  rest  of 
tiieir  ambassadors  were  sent  home.  By  this  trick  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  being  deluded,  were  forced  to  redeem  their  own  ambassadors 
by  the  discliarge  of  the  Athenians.  And  this  policy  of  Themistocles 
in  procuring  the  walling  of  the  city,  both  with  effectual  speed  and 
safety,  purchased  the  great  love  and  honour  of  the  citizens. 

Whilst  these  things  were  acting  in  Greece,  the  Romans  loade  war 
upon  the  Tuscans,  and  got  a  great  victory,  with  the  slaughter  of  many 
of  their  enemies,  and  afterwards  took  Tusculum  by  storm,  and  reduced 
the  city  of  the  Esculaneans* 
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CHAP.  VI. 

9f%e  enlarging  of  the  haven  at  Athens  by  Thenditocles.   The  treason 
of  PausaniaSf  and  the  justice  of  Aristides. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year,  Adimantus  was  chosen  archon  of  Athens^ 
and  Fabius  Vibulanus  and  L.  Valerius  were  consuls  of  Rome.  At 
this  time  Themistocles,  for  his  excellent  government  and  ingenuity 
in  state  policy,  was  in  great  esteem,  not  only  at  Athens,  but  over  all 
Greece.  Being  hereby  encouraged,  he  made  it  his  business,  by  fur- 
ther and  greater  services,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  and  sovereignty  of 
his  country :  for  considering  that  there  was  no  haven  at  the  Pirieus, 
and  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  make  use  of  Pbaleron  for  their  port, 
which  was  strait  and  incommodious,  he  contrived  to  turn  that  into  a 
harbour,  which  would  require  the  least  charge,  and  yet  would  be  the 
moat  beautiful  and  spacious  haven  in  all  Greece,  which  ueingaccom- 
pVished,  he  hoped  would  conduge  to  making  the  Athenians  masters 
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of  the  seas;  who  then  had  a  great  fleets  and  were  famoas  for  their 
many  victories  at  sea. 

By  this  means  he  hoped  the  lonians  (being  descended  from  the 
same  ancestors)  would  be  brought  over  to  them,  and  so  by  their  as- 
sistance he  should  be  able  to  restore  all  the  Grecians  in  Asia  to  their 
liberty,  and  thereby  for  ever  oblige  them  to  be  friends  to  the  A- 
thenians.  ^ 

Moreover,  he  concluded  that  the  islanders,  moved  with  the  strength 
of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  would  presently  join  with  them,  who  were 
judged  persons  thai  might  be  of  great  advantage  or  prejudice  to  them. 
And  he  very  well  understood  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  very  con- 
siderable at  land,  but  understood  little  of  sea  afiairs;  but  yet  he  kept 
all  private  to  himself,  being  assured  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
never  suflfer  it  to  be  done. 

Therefore,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  told  the  citizens  that  he  had 
found  out  something  of  very  great  moment  and  advantage  to  the 
commonwealth;  but  that  it  was  not  at  present  expedient  to  make  it 
public,  being  of  that  nature  that  the  fewer  who  were  acquainted  the 
better;  and  therefore  wished  the  people  to  choose  two  whom  they 
could  best  trust,  to  whom  he  might  discover  the  whole  design. 

The  people  hereupon  chose  two,  Aristides  and  Xantippus,  not  only 
because  they  were  men  of.  integrity  and  honest  principles,  but  that 
they  emulated  Tliemistocles,  and  secretly  envied  him  for  the  glory  and 
reputation  he  had  amongst  the  people.  When  they  had  privately 
heard  what  he  had  designed,  and  his  reasons,  they  made  report  unto 
the  assembly,  that  what  Themistocles  had  contrived  was  not  only  great, 
but  of  extraordinary  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  and  with  easie 
to  be  effected.  The  people  were  presently  taken  with  great  admira- 
tion of  the  man,  and  yet  as  soon  struck  with  a  suspicion,  lest  by  these 
inventions  and  great  designs,  he  aimed  at  the  sovereignty :  therefore 
they  commanded  he  should  forthwith  discover  his  purposes.  But  he 
told  them  again  and  again,  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  good  openly 
to  reveal  them.  ^ 

The  people  now  more  admiring  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
man,  commanded  him  to  reveal  the  business  to  the  senate  privately; 
and  if  the  senate  judged  that  it  was  a  feasible  matter,  and  of  certaia 
advantage  to  the  public,  then  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  should  be  granted  to  him.  Upon  which,  when  he  had 
informed  the  senate  of  the  particulars,  and  when  upon  the  relation 
all  was  judged  both  easy,  and  of  the  highest  concern  and  advantage  to 
the  commonweahh,  every  thing  was  at  length  granted  to  him  which 
be  desired,  (in  order  to  the  effecting  of  his  design),  with  the  approba- 
tion and  consent  of  the  people. 
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The  assembly  then  broke  up  with  great  admiration  of  Themistucles, 
every  one  expecting  what  would  be  the  issue  of  their  counsels.  And 
now  being  furnished  with  all  things  necessary,  both  as  to  men  and 
money,  he  contrived  how  to  delude  the  Lacedemonians  a  second 
time;  for  he  was  assured,  tliat  as  they  had  opposed  the  repairing  of 
the  walls,  so  they  would  with  all  their  power  and  might  obstruct  the 
making  of  the  port* 

He  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  who  should  let  them 
know  how  much  it  tended  to  the  advantage  of  Greece,  in  case  of  future 
invasions  by  the  Persians,  to  have  in  some  place  or  other  a  commo- 
dious haven.  By  this  contrivance  giving  a  check  and  stop  to  any 
hasty  opposition  from  the  Lace()ffimonians,  he  forthwith  commences 
upon  the  work.  And  all  h^nds  being  employed  in  the  business,  the 
port  was  finished  in  a  short  time,  and  beyond  all  expectation.  Then 
he  advised  the  people  that  they  would  add  twenty  gillies  more  every 
year  to  the  fleet  they  had;  and  that  they  )vould  privilege  with  free- 
dom from  every  imposition  all  strangers  and  artificers,  that  by  those 
means  both  the  city  might  become  populous,  and  a  store  of  workmen 
and  tradesmen  might  be  got  with  little  trouble;  for  he  conceived  both 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  incre^ase,  but  the  support  of  their  power  at 
sea:  and  tlms  the  Athenians  were  employedf 

The  LacedsBmonians  now  commanded  Pausanias  who  was  their 
general  at  Platasa,  to  free  the  Greek  cities  from  the  Persian  garrisons 
which  still  remained  amongst  them;  whereupon  he  sailed  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (with  fifty  gallics,  and  from  Athens  with  thirty,  of  which 
Aristides  was  admiral)  to  Cyprus,  and  there  delivered  the  cities  from 
the  garrisons  that  were  fixed  amongst  them.  Thence  sailing  back  to 
the  Hellespont,  he  took  Byzantium,  then  under  the  Persian  yoke^ 
and  freed  the  city;  some  of  the  barbarians  being  put  to  the  sword, 
and  others  taken  prisoners;  amongst  whom,  some  of  the  Persians  of 
great  quality  were  taken  and  delivered  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
Gongylusof  Eretria,  under  pretence  to  reserve  them  for  punishment, 
but  in  truth  to  return  them  safe  to  Xerxes :  for  he  liad  contracted  a 
private  confederacy  with  the  king,  and  was  to  marry  the  king's 
daughter  for  his  reward,  in  undertaking  to  betray  Greece.  All  these 
matters  were  transacted  by  messengers  and  interpreters  between  him 
and  Artabazusy  the  Persian  general,  who  secretly  supplied  Pausanias 
with  money,  with  which  he  corrupted  such  Grecians  as  were  for  his 
purpose. 

But  the  treason  was  discovered,  and  the  author  fell  under  just  pu- 
nishment in  this  manner:  giving  himself  up  to  Persian  luxury  and 
CKcess,  and  carrying  it  with  great  insolence  and  tyranny  towards 
ft^ose  who  were  committed  to  his  charge,  all  highly  resented  las  pri4e 
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and  haughtiness,  especially  those  that  had  borne  any  office  and  place 
of  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  soldiers  therefore  every 
where  murmuring,  and  in  all  their  meetings  complaining  one  t0 
another  of  these  things^  and  of  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Pansanias,  the 
Peloponuesians  at  length  deserted  him,  and  returned  into  their  own 
country,  and  sent  messengers  to  Sparta  to  accuse  him. 

But  Aristides  the  Athenian  making  use  of  the  present  occasion  in 
all  public  meetings  and  assemblies,  stirred  up  the  cities,  and  by  fair 
and  smooth  words  so  far  wrought,  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  And  that  which 
helped  forward  the  matter  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  was  this 
that  follows.  Pausanias  had  agreed  with  Artabazus,  that  he  should 
not  suffer  any  to  return  that  brought  him  letters  from  himself,  lest 
their  intrigues  should  be  discovered :  whereupon  all  such  messengers 
were  killed  to  prevent  their  return;  which  being  taken  notice  of, and 
suspected  by  one  employed  in  that  afiair^^  he  opened  the  letters  deli-< 
vered  to  him,  and  by  the  contents  being  now  confirmed  in  hia  fbrmer 
opinion  of  the  destruction  of  the  other  letter-carriers^  he  delivered 
the  letters  to  the  Ephori;  who  not  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  by 
those  letters  which  were  very  dark;  but  insisting  upon  further  and 
clearer  evidence,  the  messenger  told  them  he  would  find  out  a  way 
how  they  might  convict  him  of  his  treason^  by  testimony  out  of  his 
own  mouth. 

Whereupon  the  messenger  forthwith  went  to  Tenarus,  to  pay  his 
devotion  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  where  he  wrought  a  double  tentfj^ 
one  within  anothe^,  in- one  of.,  which  were  concealed  some  of  the 
Ephori  and  other  Sfiartans.  Pausanias  hastens  thither,  and  inquires 
of  him,  what  was  the  ground  and  cause  of  his  earnestness  in  his  ad- 
dresses; wIk>  complained,  that  he  by  his  letters  bad  determined  his* 
death,  notwithstanding  his  innocence.  Upon  which  Pausanias  de- 
clared he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  begged  his  pardonj^ 
and  entreated  him  to  conceal  the  matter,  and  promised  he  wonld 
bountifully  reward  him :  and  so  they  parted. 

But  the  Ephori  and  those  with  them  took  little  notice  at  that  time 
of  the  business;  but  a  while  after^  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  th^  au- 
thority of  the  Ephori,  consulted  together  to  seize  him^  and  bring  him 
to  his  trial;  which  he  foreseeing,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcidica. 

The  Lacedemonians  being  doubtful^  whether  it  were  lawful  for 

*  One  Argilios,  bis  Catmniit«.    Cornel.  Nep. 
t  A  room  with  •  partitioD  built  in  »oiiie  part  o(  the  ground  belonging  to  th«  tenpTe; 
lor  the  Greek  word  \»  Hiero,  which  is  the  temple,  or  anjr  of  the  consecrated  ground.    Thit 
vioqrd  TfmfNOi  ii  properly  tbe'teiople  itself. 
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fhem  to  force  lihn  out  of  the  terople^  it  is  said  his  mother  went  thither, 
and  placed  a  tile  she  brought  with  her  before  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  without  doing  or  saying  any  other  thing,  returned  to  her  own 
house;  which  when  the  Lacedsmonians  understood,  (according  to 
Ae  mother's  sentence),  they  built  up  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  by 
ibis  means  he  was  famished  to  death.  His  body  indeed  Was  delivered 
lb  his  friends  to  be  buried;  but  the  deity  was  highly  incensed  for 
tiie  violation  of  the  sanctuary,  for  when  the  Spartans  went  to  inquire 
at  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  concerning  some  other  matters,  they  were 
commanded  to  restore  the  suppliant  to  the  goddess :  which  com- 
mand being  impossible  for  them  to  observe,  there  were  many  and 
great  consultations  among  them  what  was  best  to  be  done.  At 
length  they  came  to  this  resolution,  to  set  up  and  dedicate  two  bra- 
zen statues  of  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  done 
accordingly. 

And  now,  according  to  onr  usual  manner  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  history,  as  we  have  used  to  advance  the  just  praises  of 
them  that  were  virtuous  and  deserving,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
perpetuate  the  dishonourable  actions  (after  their  deaths)  of  such  as 
acted  wickedly,  so  we  shall  not  allow  the  detestable  malice  and  trea- 
son of  Pausanias  to  pass  without  censure.  For  who  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  madness  of  this  roan  ?  who,  after  his  victory  at  Platsea, 
and  by  other  noble  actions,  being  grown  so  deservedly  famous  and 
popular  among  the  Grecians,  did  not  only  neglect  to  preserve  what 
honour  and  authority  he  had  gained,  but  in  a  sordid  manner,  (thirstiug 
after  the  riches  and  effeminate  delights  of  the  Persians),  wickedly 
stained  all  his  former  glory  by  treason.  Grown  proud  by  success, 
he  grew  weary  of  the  plain  Laconian  way  of  living,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  softness  of  the  Persians,  whom 
it  less  became  of  all  other  men  to  imitate.  For  he  knew  (not  by  the 
relation  of  others,  but  by  his  own  experience)  how  much  the  severe 
discipline  of  his  own  country  exceeded  the  soft  manners  of  the  other, 
as  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  courage:  and  therefore  his 
treason  not  only  brought  upon  himself  just  punishment,  but  likewise 
was  the  occasion  that  all  his  fellow  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  ad« 
miralty  at  sea. 

For  the  great  care  and  integrity  of  Aristides  in  the  management  of 
martial  affairs  being  taken  notice  of,  as  likewise  his  courtesy  and 
moderation  towards  all  that  were  under  his  command,  (and  that  ma-' 
naged  with  an  apparent  demonstration  of  all  manner  of  virtuous  qua- 
lities), all  with  one  consent  chose  to  subject  themselves  to  tlie 
Athenians.  The  captains  and  officers  therefore,  sent  from  Sparta, 
no  longer  regarding  Pausanias,  but  all  admiring  Aristides,  submitted 
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ID  every  thing  to  him^  by  which  means  he  got  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  without  blows. 

Aristides  therefore  forthwith  propounds  to  his  confedeiates That 

it  might  be  decreed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people  in  their 
public  assemblies^  that  from  thenceforth  a  common  fund  or  treasury 
should  be  appointed  at  Delos^  where  all  the  money  collected  for 
public  service  should  be  kept.  In  pursuance  of  which  counsel^  for 
the  better  managing  of  the  war  against  the  Persians^  (wherewith  they 
were  then  threatened)^  all  the  cities  were  commanded  to  contribute 
according  to  their  several  abilities;  which  was  so  liberally  done,  that 
the  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  talents; 
which  he  so  equally  and  justly  disposed  of,  (being  made  lord  treasu- 
rer), that  he  gained  the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  ajl  the 
cities  to  whatsoever  he  thought  fit  to  be  done. 

And  now  having  accomplished  that,  which  above  all  other  things 
seemed  to  be  most  difficult,  for  his  justice  and  integrity  he  got  the 
Tiame  of  Aristides  the  just.  And  so  the  very  same  tinie  that  Pausa^ 
pias  by  his  wickedness  deprived  his  citizens  p{  the  chief  comniand  at 
sea,  Aristides  by  his  virtue  gained  for  the  Athenians  that  sovereignty 
which  they  never  had  before.  And  these  were  the  actions  of  thi^ 
year. . 


CHAP,  VII. 

Iliero  king  of  Sicily  prepares  to  besiege  Agrigentum  ;  discovers  the 
treason  of  them  of  Himera  to  Theron  their  prince.  Expels  the 
Cataneans  and  Naxians. 

WHEN  Phedon  was  archon  of  Athens,  the  seventy- sixth  olympiad 
was  performed,  in  which  Scamander  of  Mitylene  was  victor;  the 
consuls  of  Rome  were  C<esio  Fabius  and  Spur.  Furius  Medullinus. 
About  this  time  died  Leotychides  king  of  Sparta,  in  the  twenty- second 
year  of  his  reign,  to  whom  succeeded  Archilaus,  who  reigned  forty- 
two  years.  At  the  same  time  died  Anaxilaus  king  of  Rhegium  and 
Zancle,  after  he  had  governed  eighteen  years,  and  Micychus  {^ 
faithful  trustee)  was  admitted  into  the  government,  upon  conditioq 
that  he  should  restore  all  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  king  whei^ 
they  came  of  age. 

Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  after  the  death  of  Gelon,  had  a  jcajous  eye 
tpwards  his  brother  Polyzelus,  because  of  his  great  interest  and  esteem 
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among  the  people ;  and  therefore  contrived  how  to  take  him  out  of 
the  way;  to  which  end^  he  employs  all  mercenaries  and  strangers 
about  him  for  his  guards  judging  that  to  be  the  surest  way  for  the 
keeping  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

And  when  the  Sybarites*  were  besieged  by  the  Crotonitesf,  and 
desired  assistance  from  him,  he  raised  a  great  army,  and  committed 
the  charge  of  the  war  to  Polyzelus,  with  the  purpose  that  he  might 
fall  in  the  battle.  But  Polyzelus  suspecting  the  design^  refused  the 
command;  at  which  the  king  fell  into  a  great  rage  against  his  brother, 
who  fled  to  Theron  king  of  Agrigentum ;  whereupon  Hiero  speedily 
made  all  preparations  to  besiege  them  both. 

In  the  mean  time  Thrasideus  the  son  of  Theron  being  governor  of 
Himera,  by  his  harsh  and  severe  government  quite  lost  the  hearts 
uf  the  people.  But  they  not  daring  to  complain  to  his  father^  (not 
looking  upon  him  as  an  impartial  judge),  sent  ambassadors  to  Hiero^ 
with  great  accusations  against  Tlirasideus,  and  offered  both  to  deliver 
up  their  city,  and  to  assist  him  against  Theron.  But  Hiero  (judging 
It  better  for  his  purpose  to  deal  with  Theron  in  a  calm  and  peaceable 
mannef)  secretly  betrays  the  Himerians  and  their  plots  against  him. 
All  things  being  made  apparent  and  plain,Ther6n  is  not  only  reconciled 
to  Hiero,  but  likewise  restores  Polyzelus  to  his  brother's  former  love 
and  favour,  and  puts  to  death  many  of  the  traitors  of  Himera. 

About  the  same  time  Hiero  expelled  the  Cataneans  and  Naxians 
from  their  own  country,  and  planted  the  cities  with  new  colonies  of 
five  thousand  men  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  as  many  from  Syracuse^ 
and  called  Catana,  i£tna;  and  distributed  not  only  the  country  of 
Catana,  but  many  large  tracts  adjoining,  by  lot  amongst  the  citizens, 
which  were  ten  thousand.  And  this  he  did  both  to  have  succours  at 
hand  upon  any  pressing  occasion,  and  likewise  that  he  might  be  ho- 
noured after  his  deatli  as  the  founder  of  so  great  a  city,  wherein  were 
contained  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cataneans  and  Naxians  he 
transplanted  into  the  city  of  the  Lieontines,  commanding  tliem  to 
abide  there  in  common  freedom  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

Theron  in  like  manner  considering  how  Himera  was  in  a  great 
measure  depopulated,  planted  the  Dorians  there,  and  ordered  that 
whosoever  would,  should  be  enrolled  citizens  of  that  place.  These 
governed  the  commonwealth  with  great  commendation  for  the  space 
of  fifty-^ight  years :  not  long  after  which  time,  the  Carthaginians 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  which  hatb  continued  ruined  and  in  its 
rubbish  to  this  day. 

*  A  people  of  Sybaris  in  Greece.  t  A  people  of  Crotuna  io  IralT. 
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CHAP.Vin- 

Tkp  Laced4ienumiam  quarrel  with  the  Athtniane  far  the  dummiork 

of  the  sea* 

WHEN  Dromoclides  wasarchon  of  Athens,  and  Marcus  Fablus  and 
Cneius  Manilas  consuls  of  Rome^  the  Lacedaemoniaiis  were  highly 
concerned  for  their  loss  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  therefore 
being  greatly  exasperated  against  the  Grecians,  who  had  deserted 
them,  they  breathed  out  revenge,  with  just  indignation  against  them. 
A  general  council  therefore  being  called,  they  advised  together  con* 
ceming  war  to  be  proclaimed  against  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  their  dominion  at  sea:  and  in  several  other  asseoiblies  of 
the  people,  most  of  them  (especially  the  young  men)  were  very  hot 
and  eager  for  the  war,  vaunting  everywhere  how  rich  th^y  shoudd  be 
if  they  succeeded  in  their  design,  and  how  all  would  be  encouraged 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  when  every  private  (unily  hath  had 
such  advantages  and  occasions  to  enrich  and  advance  themselves* 

And  they  called  to  mind  an  old  prophecy  from  the  oracle,  which 
bid  them  beware  of  having  but  half  an  empire,  which  could  signify 
nothing  else  (as  they  alledged)  but  the  present  circumstances  they 
were  in.  For  being  there  were  two  sovereignties,  the  one  at  land^ 
and  the  other  at  sea,  if  they  lost  the  one,  they  must  needs  be  masters 
but  of  a  lame  government. 

The  whole  city  almost  being  of  the  opinion  for  a  war,  the  matter 
was  again  referred  to  the  senate,  supposing  none  would  dare  to  con- 
tradict the  general  sense  of  the  citizens.  But  one  of  the  senators^  of 
the  family  of  Hercules,  called  Hetcemaridas,  (a  man  of  great  esteem 
among  the  citizens  for  his  virtue),  advised  quite  otherwise,  and  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  they  should  suffer  the  Athenians  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  for  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Sparta,  to  contend  about  that  sovereignty.  And 
urging  many  reasons  for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  (which  was 
not  at  first  very  grateful)  he  at  length  prevailed  both  with  the  senate 
and  pieople  to  wave  the  war.  And  so  it  was  concluded,  according  to 
bis  advice,  as  most  advantageous  to  desist. 

The  Athenians  at  the  first  were  in  great  fear  of  a  bloody  war  with 
the  Spartans  about  this  command  at  sea,  and  therefore  tbey  built 
many  gallies  for  that  purpose,  and  provided  a  great  mass  of  treasure, 
and  sought  to  gain  all  their  neighbours  and  confederates  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of 'kindness  and  courtesy  imaginable.    But 
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heating  of  what  was  resolved  and  determined  by  theLacedsemonians, 
all  fear  of  war  being  now  yanished,  they  wholly  bent  their  minds  to 
advance  the  power  and  greatness  of  their  city. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Hiero  breaks  the  power  of  the  Etruscans  by  sea. 

WHEN  Acestoridas  was  arcbon  of  Athens,  and  Cssio  Fabios  and 
!*•  Virginius  consuls  of  Rome,  at  that  time  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse 
(at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Cuma  in  Italy,  by  their  ambassadors, 
#ho  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Etruscans)  sent  a  considerable 
fleet  to  their  assistance,  who  joining  battle  with  the  Etruscans  of 
Tyrrhenia,  in  a  sea-fight  sunk  several  of  their  ships,  and  obtained  a 
cfOliipiefe  victory,  and  so  the  power  of  the  Etruscans  being  broken, 
they  return^  to  Syracuse. 


nm 


CHAP.  X. 

The  war  betweM  the  Ihr&ntines  and  the  Japygians. 

MENON  being  arobon  of  Athens,  and  L.  ^milius  Mamercus  and 
C.  Ccyrnelius  Lentulus  consuls  of  Rome,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Tur^ntines  and  the  Japyges,  concerning  the  limits  of  their  lauds.  At 
the  first  there  were  but  little  skirmishes,  and  taking  bootie;s  one  from 
another :  but  the  enmity  increasing  by  degrees,  and  in  the  mean  time 
slaughters  being  committed  far  and  near  on  both  sides,  at  length  it 
broke  out  into  open  war.  The  Japyges  (of  their  citizens  and  confe- 
derates) bring  into  the  field  above  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Ta* 
remines  understanding  the  great  preparation  made  against  them, 
both  with  their  own  citizens  and  confederates  of  Rhegium,  likewise 
take  the  field.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  after  many  killed  on 
both  sides,  at  length  the  Japyges  became  absolute  victors ;  and  in  the 
pursuit,  the  Tarentines  were  scattered,  and  broken  into  two  parties, 
wh^eof  one  fled  back  towarda  Tarentum,  the  other  was  furiously 
you  K  No.  36,  FFt 
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driven  towards  Rhegium.  The  Japyges  likewise  divided  themselves 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  pursued  close  upon  the  back  of  the 
Tarentines;  and  in  regard  the  distance  of  place  was  but  very  small^ 
there  was  a  very  great  slaughter  made.  The  other  party  so  hotly  pur- 
sued them  of  Rhegium,  that  they  fell  in  pell-mell  with  them  into  the 
city^  and  so  took  and  possessed  it. 


y  1 1  . 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  death  of  Theron  prince  of  j4grigentumj  and  the  tyranny  of 
his  son  ThrasideiiSy  tvho  abdicated  the  government,  and  killed 
himself.  Three  hundred  of  the  family  of  the  Fahii  slain  at 
one  time, 

THE  next  year  Chares  was  archon  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  Titus 
Memius  and  Caius  Horatius  were  consuls.  Then  were  celebrated 
the  Olympian  games  atEIis,  being  the  seventy  seventh  olympiad,  in 
which  Dancles  of  Argos  was  victor.  About  this  time  Theron  king  of 
Agrigentum  died,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  Thrasideus 
his  son  succeeded. 

Theron  governed  with  great  moderation  and  justice,  and  therefore 
was  greatly  loved  and  honoured  by  his  subjects;  and  at  his  death  was 
reverenced  as  a  divine  hero;  but  his  son,  even  in  his  father's  life-time^ 
appeared  to  be  of  a  violent  and  bloody  disposition. 

And  after  his  father's  death,  throwing  aside  all  restraint  of  thelaws^ 
he  ruled  arbitrarily  and  tyrannically;  for  which  reason  his  subjects 
combined  against  him,  as  one  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  perfectly  hated  by  all.  And  therefore  within  a  little  time 
after  he  came  to  an  end  suitable  to  his  deserts. 

For  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  raised  a  great  army  of  merce- 
naries, and  of  his  own  subjects  of  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  to  the 
number  of  above  twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  and  with  these 
went  against  the  Syracusans.  But  Hiero,  furnished  with  a  consider- 
able army,  wasted  the  borders  of  Agrigentum,  and  afterwards  joined 
battle  with  the  enemy,  in  which  most  of  the  Grecians  on  both  sides 
being  drawn  up  one  against  another,  were  slain :  but  the  Syracusans 
got  the  day,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men ;  on  the  other  side 
Were  killed  above  four  thousand. 

Thrasidei)s  by  this  ill-success^  perplexed  in  bis  mind^  abdicated 
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his  government,  and  fled  to  the  Megarensians  called  Mfseans,  and 
being  there  condemned  to  die,  slew  himself.  The  Agrigentines^ 
after  they  had  restored  and  settled  their  democratical  government, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Hiero,  to  tfeat  for  peace.  At  the  same  time 
in  Italy,  the  Romans  had  war  with  the  Veientes,  and  in  a  great  battle 
at  Crcmera  were  routed;  and  amongst  others,  three  hundred  of  the 
Fabii,  all  of  one  family,  were  every  man  slain :  and  these  were  the 
afiairs  and  events  of  this  year. 


MM 


CHAP.  XIL 

The  malice  of  the  Lacedcsjnonians  against  ThemistocIcSy  and  his 

banishment.     His  praise. 

« 

THE  next  year  Praxiergus  being  archon  of  Athens,  and  Aulus  Vir- 
gilius  Tricostus  and  C.  Servilius  Roman  consuls,  the  Eleans,  who 
before  lived  dispersed  in  several  little  villages,  new  embodied  them- 
selves into  one  city,  called  Elis.  The  Lacedaemonians  observing  how 
Sparta  was  contemned  and  evil  spoken  of  by  reason  of  the  treachery 
of  Pausanias,  and  how  the  name  of  Athens  grew  famous  for  their 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  one  to  another,  endeavoured  all  they  could  to 
Main  the  Athenians  with  the  same  blot  of  ignominy.  And  therefore 
as  Tliemistocles  was  a  man  of  great  repute  and  esteem  amongst  the 
Athenians,  they  accused  him  of  treason,  and  said  he  consulted  with 
Pausanias  how  to  betray  Greece  to  Xerxes.  And  the  n^ore  to  provoke 
the  enemies  of  Themistocles,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  accuse  him,  they 
made  use  both  of  bribes,  and  false  insinuations,  affirming  that  Pau- 
sanias discovered  his  treasonable  design  of  betraying  Greece  to 
Themistocles,  and  solicited  him  to  join  with  him  both  in  counsel  and 
aid  other  ways ;  but  though  Themistocles  would  not  then  agree  to  do 
that,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  obliged  to  discover  his  friend. 
However,  (notwithstanding  the  potency  of  his  adversaries),  Themis- 
tocles was  clearly  acquitted,  and  his  name  grew  more  famous  amongst 
the  Athenians,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  citizens  for  ilie  for- 
mer  eminent  services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth.  But  after- 
wards, when  by  reason  of  his  popularity,  he  became  suspected  by 
some,  and  envied  by  others,  unmindful  of  his  former  deserts,  they 
determined  both  to  weaken  his  authority,  and  to  bring  down  the 
height  of  his  spirit.    In  the  first  place^  therefore,  they  banished  him 
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the  city^  by  the  judgmeot  of  ostraciffm-  Tbb  law  wm  iostituted  at 
Athens,  after  the  tyrants  were  expelled  out  of  tbe  city  by  Pi8i9tratU9 : 
and  the  law  was  thu$;  every  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  bim  ipa 
shell,  whom  they  most  suspacted  to  be  in  a  capacity  (by  reaSPP  of 
his  power  and  interest)  to  oyerturn  the  popular  goTenuneBf;  .ao4  be 
whose  name  was  written  in  most  of  the  shelUy  was  forthwith  tuanished 
for  the  space  of  five  years:  and  this  law  was  used  at  AthenS|  not  so 
much  as  a  punishment  for  any  particular  offence,  as  to  lu^mble  the 
spirit  of  proud  and  aspiring  men,  and  by  their  banishment  to  reduce 
them  to  more  moderation  and  submission. 

Themistocles  thus  banished  from  his  country,  went  to  Argos; 
which  when  known  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  (supposing  now  they  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  ruin  him),  they  again  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  him  as  being  in  conspiracy  with  Pausanias  in  his  treason ; 
alledging  that  tiiose  injuries  which  concerned  all  Greece  in  general^ 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  Athenians  only,  hut  by  a  Qommon 
council  of  Greece,  which  was  usually,  upon  such  occasions,  assembled 
at  Sparta.  Themistocles^  considering  that  the  Lacedssmonians  were 
resolved  to  expose  the  Athenians  to  shame  and  contempt,  aud  t|iat 
they  of  Athens  were  as  ready  to  oppose  them,  in  defending  their 
country  against  the  crime  objected,  he  concluded  that  the  matter 
concerning  him  would  be  agreed  to  be  heard  in  a  common  and  gene* 
ral  assembly  of  the  Grecians  at  Sparta :  and  he  had  had  experienee 
that  the  Lacedsmouians  were  guided  more  by  interest  and  favour^ 
than  by  the  rules  of  justice,  as  by  a  late  experiment  was  apparent  in 
a  judgment  they  lately  gave,  in  a  cause  between  tliem  of  Ar^pos  and 
Athens:  for  they  that  were  judges  in  that  assembly,  were  so  envious 
against  the  Athenians,  that  though  the  Athenians  provided  moreshipe 
for  the  late  war  than  all  the  Grecians  besides,  yet  they  judged  them 
worthy  of  no  more  honour  than  any  of  the  rest  of  tiie  Greeks:  for 
these  reasons  he  judged  it  not  advisable  to  trust  to  that  assi^mhly  at 
Sparta;  for  from  his  late  defence  made  at  Athens,  tliey  took  ocga^ioo 
to  renew  their  accusation ;  for  in  his  justification  he  had  confessed 
he  had  received  letters  from  Pausanias,  to  persuade  him  to  join  with 
him  in  his  treason,  conceiving  this  would  be  a  strong  argument  fo^ 
the  support  of  his  innocence;  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  concluded  that 
Pausanias  would  never  have  us^  such  earnest  entreaty,  unless  he  had 
before  disallowed  of  Pausanias's  treasonable  design. 

For  these  reasons  Themistocles  fled  to  Admetus  king  of  the  Mo- 
lossiaos^,  and  at  his  court  humbly  prayed  for  protection.  The  king 
at  the  first  received  him  courteously,  and  promised  that  he:  ^ould 
take  care  of  his  safety:  but  when  the  Laced«emonians  sent  some  pf 

*  OfEpirus. 
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tto  mobility  tp  tiiin  tp  demand  Tbembtooles,  calling  bim  traitor,  and 
Ibo  rain  of  Greece,  and  denoaocing  war  against  the  king  by  all  the 
<9f!H}iM|s,  ttn|e«8  be  did  deliver  blip  9  tbe  king  at  length  moved  with 
^diek  threats^  and  yet  pitying  his  late  suppliant  00  the  one  hand,  and 
firing  lo  avoid  the  imputation  of  ignominy,  of  harbouring  a  traitor 
PA  tha  Other  buid,  advised  Tbemistocles  with  all  speed  to  be  gone  as 
privately  as  he  eoold,  and  furnished  him  with  a  great  sum  of  money 
IfNP  bU  support  in  his  6ight.  Having  received  the  nscmey,  and  all 
<>tber  supplies  necessary,  provided  by  the  king  for  him,  he  ied  in  the 
liigbt  from  the  Molossians,  and  finding  two  yonng  merohaats  of 
l^guna,  wlio  were  well  acquainted  with  the  voyage,  he  (fed  with  them, 
and  by  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  the  unwearied  care  and  in* 
^Hitfy  of  tbe  two  young  men,  he  deceived  the  Ijicedsemonians,  and 
iQaiw  safe  i^to  Asiat  where  he  had  a  special  friend  called  I/yshbedaa, 
H  man  of  great  wealth  and  interest,  and  with  him  lie  abode.  This 
jU^ffk  was  in  great  favour  with  Xerxes  tbe  Persian  king,  and  had  nobly 
j0|itf  rtained  his  whole  army  as  they  passed  that  way :  by  which  nieans 
Im  beeame  very  familiar^  and  endeared  to  the  king.  The  flMn  pity- 
i|ig  tb^  present  oonditioQ  of  Tbemistocles,  endeavoured  all  he  could 
HO  prefer  himf  and  promised  to  do  him  all  the  service  that  was  in 

lua  power. 

But  when  Tbemistocles  desired  him  to  bring  him  to  the  king,  he  at 
fist  refused,  alledging  that  if  he  did,  the  king  would  take  off  his  head, 
(leeause  he  had  done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Persians.  Yet  when 
lie  fpund  that  Themistoqlcs  was  in  earnesf,  and  pressing,  he  yielded 
lo  him,  and  in  a  short  time  procured  him  a  safe  conduct  into  Persia. 
It  was  a  custom  there,  tliat  when  any  of  the  king's  concubines  were 
brought  to  him,  they  were  carried  in  a  chariot  close  covered,  and  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  either  to  spy  or  inquire  who  was  so  carried. 
I^F^ithedas  made  use  of  this  to  effect  what  he  designed,  for.he  pro- 
Oiired  a  chariot  sumptuously  adorned  with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
put  Tbemistocles  into  it,  and  with  all  secrecy  brought  him  safe  to 
the  king,  who  had  first  promised  Lysithedas  in  private,  that  none 
abould  do  him  any  injury.  After  he  came  into  the  king's  presence, 
aad  in  an  elegant  and  fluent  discourse,  Iiad  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
pot  been  any  ways  injurious  to  the  Persians,  he  was  fairly  discharged 
end  acquitted.  And  being  thus  safe  by  the  favour  of  an  enemy,  he  fell 
presently  into  a  new  and  far  greater  danger,  which  was  thus 

Mandona,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  that  destroyed  the  Magi,  and 
sister  of  Xerxes,  was  of  high  esteem  among  the  Persians;  she  lost  all 
her  children  in  the  sea  figlu  where  the  Persians  were  routed;  which 
ebo  eould  not  bear  without  great  trouble,  which  moved  all  to  pity  her  r 
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she  hearing  that  Themistocles  was  come  to  court,  in  a  mourning 
habit,  and  with  many  tears,  petitioned  the  king  her  brother,  that  he 
would  kill  Themistocles;  but  not  being  Able  to  prevail,  she  solicited 
the  nobility  to  the  same  purpose,  and  at  length  raised  a  tumultuous 
multitude,  to  demand  justice  against  him;  who  rushed  with  great 
clamours  and  noise  into  the  palace,  crying  out  for  justice  against 
Themistocles.  The  king  told  the  nobility  that  he  would  call  a  senate, 
and  whatever  they  ordered  should  be  effected*  Themistocles  had 
sufficient  time  given  him  to  prepare  forliis  trial ;  within  which  time 
he  perfectly  learnt  the  Persian  language,  and  so  managed  and  pleaded 
his  own  cause  before  the  senate,  that  he  was  acquitted  both  of  guik 
and  punishment. 

The  king  rejoiced  at  his  discharge,  and  honoured  him  with  many 
rich  gifts;  for  he  gave  to  him  in  marriage  a  virtuous  Persian  lady, of 
noble  birth,  and  excellent  beauty;  and  ordered  him  many  servants 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  gave  him  all  sorts  of  drinking  vessels,  and 
things  for  daily  use,  not  only  for  necessity,  but  for  delight  and  plea- 
8ure«  He  bestowed  likewise  upon  him,  three  cities,  for  his  support 
and  maintenance:  Magnesia,  near  the  river  Meander,  (the  richest 
city  of  Asia  for  corn),  to  provide  him  bread :  My  us  for  meat  and 
victuals,  being  near  the  sea,  where  much  fish  was  caught;  and  Lamp* 
sacus,  full  of  vines,  for  his  drink. 

Themistocles,  now  free  from  all  fear  of  the  Grecians,  (by  whom 
he  was  undeservedly  banished  after  all  the  good  services  he  had  done 
for  them,  and  richly  provided  for  by  them,  whom  he  had  afflicted 
with  grievous  slaughters),  lived  in  these  cities  with  great  plenty  of 
all  things.  At  length  he  died  at  Magnesia,  where  he  was  buried, 
and  a  sumptuous  monument  there  set  up  for  him,  which  remains  to 
this  day. 

Some  authors  say,  that  Xerxes  longed  to  renew  the  war  against 
Greece,  and  required  Themistocles  to  be  general  of  the  army;  who 
assented,  upon  condition  that  Xerxes  would  swear  that  he  would 
not  undertake  the  war  without  him.  Upon  which  a  bull  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  at  the  solemnity  the  kiqg  swore  accordingly.  Then  The- 
mistocles drank  off  a  cup  of  the  bull's  blood,  and  immediately  fell 
down  dead. 

Thus  was  Xerxes  diverted,  and  Themistocles  (by  the  manner  of  his 
death)  left  behind  him  a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
management  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  country. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  death  of  the  bravest  man  among 
the  Grecians,  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  he  fled  to  the 
Persians  with  the  stain  of  any  guilt  or  treachery  against  his  couBtiy, 
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bat  rather  believed  that  the  Athenians  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
ungrateful  for  all  the  good  services  he  had  done,  forced  him  most 
unjustly  into  extreme  hardships  and  dangers.  For  if  we  impartially 
and  without  envy,  examine  the  temper  and  actions  of  the  man,  we 
cannot  but  judge  him  in  every  respect,  to  be  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  person  of  any  we  have  before  mentioned*  Therefore 
it  may  be  justly  surprising,  that  the  Athenians  should  wilfully  deprive 
themselves  of  so  excellent  a  persop :  for  when  Sparta  was  in  greatest 
power,  above  all  the  other  cities,  and  Eurybiades  the  Spartan  was 
bigh  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  but  he,  by  bis  counsels  and  manage- 
ment, robbed  all  the  Spartans  of  their  glory?  Whom  have  we  ever 
heard  of  that,  by  one  action,  accomplished  that  which  advanced  his 
honour  above  all  generals,  and  his  city  above  all  Greece,  and  Greece 
itself  above  all  the  barbarians  ?  What  general  ever  had  less  advantages, 
and  yet  subject  to  greater  and  more  imminent  dangers?  Who  ever 
obtained  so  glorious  a  victory,  opposing  the  combined  strength  of  all 
Asia,  with  the  citizens  of  a  poor  ruined  city?  Who  ever  advanced  his 
country  to  such  a  height  and  extent  of  power  by  his  honourable  ac- 
tioDS  in  time  of  peace?  Who  ever  so  preserved  his  country  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  a  devouring  war?  By  one  well  laid  stratagem  of 
pulling  down  a  bridge,  he  ruined  the  enemy's  land-forces,  causing 
them  to  divide  one  half  from  the  other,  and  by  that  means  making  it 
more  easy  for  the  Grecians  to  destroy  the  rest.  Therefore,  if  we  se- 
riously consider  the  things  done  by  him,  and  exactly  and  particularly 
examine  them,  it  will  evidently  appear,  tha\  he  was  most  unworthily 
dealt  with  by  a  city  which  he  had  by  his  virtue  and  valour  advanced 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory;  and  that  that  cit3r;  which  was  esteemed 
and  reputed  the  most  just  and  wise,  was  to  him  the  most  cruel  and 

unjust. 

Though  this  may  seem  a  long  digression  in  the  praise. of  Themis- 
tocles,  yet  we  conceived  it  an  inexcusable  neglect  slightly  to  pass  over 
his  excellent  and  incomparable  virtues. 

During  these  times,  Micythus,  prince  of  Rhegium  and  Zancle,  built 
Teuxuntum  in  Italy. 
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CHAP-  xm. 

Cimon,  the  Athenian  gmtralj  gmna  mat^f  places Jbr  the  Athenians j 
t^uts  the  Perriatu  by  a  ttmtugem  at  MurymedmU 

DlpiMOnON  or  Droftiodidea  being  trchoo  at  Athens,  the  Roman* 
chose  P.  Valerius  Publicola  and  Naulius  Rufus  cohsills. 

Daring  the  gDvemmeAt  of  Dediotidtt,  the 'Athenians  chose  Cimoii 
the  son  of  Mihiades  fo  be  their  general^  and  with  a  great  atmy  coni<* 
manded  hiiA  to  pBhn  ov^r  into  Asia^  to  aid  the  confederate  cities,  and 
to  free  them  that  were  as  yet  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  He  came 
iRrith  a  fleet  to  Byzantium^  and  took  the  city  Eion  from  the  Persians;, 
and  forced  Scyros,  where  the  Peiasgi  and  Dolopes  inhabited ;  and 
appointing  one  amongst  the  Athenians  to  see  the  repair  of  it^  he  di-> 
vided  the  country  by  lot.  , 

From  hence  (with  his  mind  and  thoughts  full  of  great  projects)  he 
sailed  back  to  th^  Fireeus,  and  being  furnished  with  more  ships,  and 
sufficient  provision,  he  put  to  sea  again  with  a  navy  of  two  hundred 
sail. 

At  length,  with  th^  loAians  and  other  confederates,  he  got  together 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  and  made  for  Caria.  And  when  he  came 
there,  all  the  Grecian  cities  upon  the  sea  coast  immediately  reyolted 
from  the  Persians.  The  rest  (which  were  filled  with  the  natural  in- 
habitants, and  with  Persian  garrisons)  Cimon  took  by  storm.  All 
being  thus  brought  under  his  power  in  Caria,  Lycia  wholly  submitted 
and  came  under  his  protection.  By  those  that  came  in  to  the  Athe- 
nians, the  fleet  was  greatly  increased.  Hereupon  the  Persians  prepared 
land-forces  of  their  own  country,  but  their  seamen  were  of  Phcenfoia 
and  Cilicia:  Tithraustes,  the  bastard  son  of  Xerxes,  was  general  of 
the  Persian  army. 

Cimon  having  intelligence  that  the  Persian  fleet  lay  at  Cyprus, 
makes  straight  thither,  and  joins  battle  with  his  two  hundred  and  fillti 
ships,  against  three  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Persians.  It  was  fought 
btoutly  and  bravely  on  both  sides;  at  length  the  victory  fell  to  the 
Athenians,  who  (besides  many  that  were  sunk  and  destroyed)  took 
above  a  hundred  ships  with  their  men.  The  rest  flying  to  Cyprus,  the 
soldiers  left  their  ships  and  ran  ashore,  and  the  empty  vessels  lifter* 
wards  came  into  the  iiands  of  the  enemy. 

Cimon  being  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  victory,  forthwith  sailed 
nway  with  his  whole  fleet,  with  a  design  to  fall  upon  the  land-army  of 
ilie  Persians,  who  were  then  encamped  at  Eurymedon,  contriving  to 
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delude  them  by  a  stratagem ;  he  filled  the  ships  he  bid  taken  with 
the  stoutest  of  his  inen^  with  turbans  and  other  ornaments^  attired 
like  the  Persians,  who,  deceived  by  the  make  and  furniture  of  the 
Persian  ships,  took  tliem  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  received  the  Athe- 
nians as  friends. 

Cimon,  when  night  came,  landed  Ms  men,  and  being  taken  as  a 
friend,  he  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  now  filled  with 
confusion  and  terror,  his  soldiers  killing  all  before  them,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Plieredates,  in  his  tent,  the  king's  nephew  on  his  brother's 
side,  another  general  of  the  Persian  army.  At  length  the  whole 
army,  through  the  sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  were  totally  routed 
and  put  tn  flight;  and  such  a  fear  and  consternation  surprised  the 
Persians,  that  many  of  them  knew  not  by  whom  they  were  broken; 
for  they  could  not  in  the  least  imagine,  that  they  were  assaulted  by 
the  Grecians,  who  had  no  bind  army,  as  they  were  verily  persuaded; 
but  thought  that  the  Pisidians  their  neighbours,  who  Iiad  been  a  little 
before  provoked,  had  risen  in  arms  against  them.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, this  impression  upon  them  to  be  made  from  the  land,  they  fled 
to  their  ships  as  to  their  friends;  and  because  the  night  was  very 
dark,  the  mistake  was  the  greater,  and  more  mischievous,  none  know- 
ing for  certainty  wliat  to  do.  When  the  Persians  in  this  confusion 
were  slaughtered  on  every  side,  Cimon  having  ^before  directed  his 
aoldiers  that  as  soon  as  he  should  lift  up  a  burning  torch,  they  should 
all  repair  thither,  gave  the  sign  near  to  the  fleet,  fearing  sotne  disas* 
ter  might  happen  by  his  men  being  scattered  and  dispersed  in  seeking 
after  the  pillage  of  the  field;  at  the  sight  of  the  torch  they  left  off 
pillaging,  and  all  returned  to  their  ships. 

The  next  day  they  set  up  a  trophy  near  the  place,  and  sailed  back 
to  Cyprus,  fraught  with  two  glorious  victories,  the  one  at  sea,  and 
the  other  at  land.  For  it  was  never  before  known,  that  such  great 
things  both  by  sea  and  land  were  ever  done  by  one  and  the  same 
army.  From  this  time  Cimon,  for  the  great  achievements  he  had 
bravely  and  wisely  performed,  both  by  his  valour  and  policy,  was 
highly  advanced  in  reputation,  not  only  amongst  his  fellow*citizens, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians ;  for  he  took  three  hundred  and  forty 
ships,  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  vast  sum  of  money.  The 
Persians,  greatly  perplexed  with  this  dreadful  blow, began  building  a 
greater  number  of  ships  than  they  had  before;  for  the  gireat  suc- 
cesses of  t|ie  Athenians  after  this  struck  them  with  fear  and  terror; 
und  from  this  time  the  city  increased  both  in  wealth  and  powetf 
and  became  ftimous  abroad  for  the  glory  of  their  arms.    The  Athii* 
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niatis  dedrtated  the  tenths  of  the  spoils  to  their  gods^  vnxh  this 
epigram .« 

Sincr  i^at  from  Earape  Asit  did  divide. 

And  Man  first  rag*d  with  bloody  hand. 
Among  luaokind  ibe  »ua  hath  not  eipy*d 

So  lad  a  figbt  from  tea  or  land. 
From  ihc  Phoenician  fleet  when  strongly  man'd 

An  hundred  kbips  were  took,  these  slew 
Thousands  of  Medes,  made  Asia  sighing  stand 

Sad,  and  oppreti'd  with  th'  armed  crew. 


These  were  the  things  done  this  year. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ji great  earthquake  in  Sparta;  the  war  upon  them  by  the  Helots 

and  Measenians. 

PHiEDON  was  now  archon  of  Athens,  and  Lucius  Furius  MeduIIi- 
nus  and  Marcus  Manlius  Vulso,  consuls  of  Rome,  when  a  most  sad 
and  unexpected  calamity  happened  to  the  Spartans;  for  by  an  earth- 
quake there,  not  only  the  houses  were  wholly  overturned',  but  above 
twenty  thousand  souls  buried  in  the  rubbish.  The  city  shook  for  a 
long  time  together,  and  many  by  the  violent  fall  of  the  walls  of  the 
houses  miserably  perished;  and  the  household -goods  and  riches  of 
all  sorts  were  by  this  dreadful  shock  swallowed  up. 

Thus  were  they  punished  as  by  some  angry  deity  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  crimes;  and  were  afterwards  brought  under  many  other 
calamities,  by  the  hands  o^  men,  upon  the  accounts  following.. 

The  Helots  and  Messenians,  (enraged  not  long  before  against  the 
Lacedaemonians),  bridled  their  anger  for  a  time,  whilst  they  feared 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  But  when  they  ob- 
served that  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  and  inhabitants  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  late  earthquake,  (setting  light  by  them  that  were  left),  they 
entered  into  a  league,  and  with  joint  force  made  war  upon  the  Spar- 
tans. But  Archidamus,  kingof  Sparta,  by  his  prudence,  had  pre- 
served many  of  the  citizens  from  the  late  ruin,  and  with  these  reso- 
lutely goes  forth  against  the  enemy.  For  while  the  city  was  in  the 
height  of  this  terrible  convulsion,  Archidamus  suddenly  headed  his 
armyi  and  hastened  into  the  open  fields  and  commanded  the  rest  to 
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follow  him;  by  which  means  this  remnant  was  preserved.     Having 
marshalled  his  men,  he'prepared  for  battle. 

The  Helots  with  the  Messenians  in  their  first  heat,  with  great  con- 
fidence marched  against  Sparta,  supposing  there  was  none  to  make 
any  defence.  But  when  they  understood  that  Archidamus  was  ready 
with  the  citizens  that  were  left,  to  defend  the  city  and  country,  they 
'  desisted  from  their  design.  Afterwards,  from  a* fort  they  had  in  Mes* 
senia,  they  made  daily  inroads  into  Laconia. 

The  Spartans  send  to  the  Athenians  for  aid,  who  furin'shed  them 
with  supplies:  and  at  length,  by  their  diligence  in  procuring  assist- 
ance from  the  rest  of  their  confederates,  they  got  together  an  army 
equal  to  their  enemies:  nay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  were 
^ar superior:  but  afterwards  they  dismissed  the  Athenians,  in  truth, 
suspecting  that  they  favoured  the  Messenians,  but  pretending  that  the 
forces  of  the  other  confederates  were  sufficient  for  the  present  ser- 
Tice.  The  Athenians  looking  upon  it  as  a  slight  and  an  aA'ront,  de- 
parted grumbling,  full  of  indignation,  with  their  hearts  boiling  with 
];eyenge  against  the  Laccdsmonians;  which  hatred  increased  every 
day  n^re  and  more:  and  this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Laced8emonians,tvhich  afterwards  broke 
cut  into  open  hostility,  and  filled  the  cities  with  cruelty  and  blood* 
shedy  and  all  Greece  with  misery  and  calamity:  but  we  shall  write 
of  these  things  distinctly  in  their  due  place. 

After  this,  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the  forces  of  their  confede- 
rates, besieged  Ithome.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  Helots  revolted 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  with  the  Messenians.  And 
now,  though  the  war  had  continued  ten  years  complete,  wasting  one 
another  with  various  successes^  yet  they  could  not  decide  the  con- 
troversy. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  war  between  the  Argives  and  the  Mycen(sam. 

WHEN  Theaginidas  was  archon  of  Athens,  and  Lucius  iEmilius 
Mamercus  and  Lucius  Vopiscus  Julius,  consuls  of  Rome.  b.*gan 
tbe  seventy-eighth  olympiad,  wherein  Parmenldas  Possidouiaies  was 
victor.  At  that  time  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Argives  and  the 
Mycensans  upon  the  following  occasion.  The  Mycensans,  by  rea- 
son of  the  antient  renown  and  glory  of  their  country^  would  never 
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submit  to  the  government  of  the  Argivet^  ai  til  the  lesl  of  the  cities 
in  the  territory  of  Argos  did»  but  were  still  governed  hf  their  oim 
laws  distinct  from  them  of  Argos.  Tbejr  coolended  likewise  widi 
the  Argives,  concerning  the  holy  rites  of  the  temple  of  Juuo,  umI 
to  have  the  sole  OMUiagement  of  the  NeoMsan  games.  Besides, 
when  the  Argives  made  a  law,  that  none  should  aid  the  Laeed«DO- 
nians  at  Thermopylfi,  unless  the  Spartans  would  relinquish  and  give 
up  pert  of  their  country  to  them  of  Argos,  they  of  Mycenss  only  of 
all  the  other  cities  in  the  territories  of  Argos  joined  with  the  La7 
eedssmouians*  And  lastly,  they  of  Argos  were  jealous^  lest^  by  the 
growth  of  their  power,  their  antient  eouiage  should  so  revive  as  to 
contend  with  them  for  the  sovereignty.  For  these  reasons,  they  bud 
an  evil  eye  to  the  Mycenmins,  and  some  time  not  long  befofSy  had  a 
longing  desire  to  ruin  their  city.  And  now  they  thought  a  ftt  ocoa* 
sion  and  opportunity  was  offered  them,  to  accomplish  what  they  be« 
fore  designed,  in  regard  the  Spartans  seemed  not  to  be  in  a  condltioo, 
1^  reason  of  their  late  calamity,  to  aid  and  assbt  them.  To  ihb  end 
they  marched  against  them  with  a  great  army  both  from  Argoa  and 
their  confederates :  and  having  routed  them,  drove  them  within  dm 
walls,  and  besieged  their  city.  The  Mycenmns  made  a  stout  de« 
fence  for  a  time,  but,  wearied  out  and  wasted  by  famine,  (the  Lace* 
dtemonians,  partly  through  wars  of  their  own,  and  partly  through  the 
late  ruins  by  the  earthquake,  unable  to  assist  them,  and  the  help  of 
the  other  confederates  failing),  they  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors. 
The  Argives  made  all  the  citizens  captives,  and  conseerated  a  tenth 
of  the  spoil  to  the  god,  and  hid  the  city  even  with  the  ground.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Mycen(i»,  a  city  in  former  times  flourishing  in  all 
prosperity,  that  had  bred  and  brought  up  men  famous  in  their  gene* 
rations,  that  had  been  glorious  in  the  world  by  brave  and  noble  ac« 
tions,  and  now  lies  waste  and  fbffsake»  unto  this  day.  These  were 
the  affairs  of  this  year. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


The  death  of  Hiero. 


LTSIATU3  being  governor  or  arehoo  of  Athens,  the  Romans  choee 
Lucius  Fmarius  Mamercinus  and  Lucius  Furius  Fusus/  their  cob- 
suls.    At  this  time  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  invited  to  himj,  with 
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nmaj  rich  presents,  the  sons  of  Anaziltus,  prince  of  Ztncle,  now 
Mfsstn>  in  Sicily,  and  put  them  in  mind  how  l(ind  Gelon  htd  been 
lis  their  father,  and  advised  them,  now  they  were  come  to  men's 
astate,  to  call  Micythus  their  tntor  to  account,  and  to  take  the  sova-^ 
idgo  power  and  goremoMnt  into  their  own  hands.  Being  returned 
to  Rhegium,  they  forthwith  dennanded  an  account  of  Micythus  of  hts 
administration;  who,  being  a  just  and  honest  man,  called  tether 
ill  the  friends  of  the  two  young  men,  an4  gave  so  full  and  clear  an  ac« 
count  of  his  trust,  that  all  then  present  admired  hb  justice  and  fhith* 
fUness.  The  youths,  now  sony  for  what  they  had  done,  desired  him 
to  take  upon  htm  again  the  government,  and  as  their  fofher,  td  order 
aad  dispose  of  all  afiurB  as  he  tiiought  fit;  But  Micythus  utterly  re- 
fasedto beany  longer  concerned;  but  giving  up  all,  shipped  hts  goods, 
aad  sailed  forth  from  Rhegium,  with  the  general  love  and  fiivour  of 
the  people,  and  made  for  Greeee,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  titfie 
in  gmit  repute  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Hiero  died  at  Qitana,  a  city 
supeopled  by  him,  and  was  there  buried  with  great  pomp  and  soleifti* 
criily,  afker  he  had  reigned  elaven  years.  He  left  his  kingdonk  to 
Tlaasybulus  his  brother,  who  reigned  only  one  yean 
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nmtyAuliis  kbig  of  Skfraeuse  dqHMd  bj^  farce  of  arms  for  kU 

fyramty. 

KOW  was  Lysanias  archon  of  Athens,  and  Appius  Claudius  and 
Titus  Qttintus  Capitolinus,  Roman  consub,  during  whose  govern* 
ftients,Thrasybu1us  lost  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse:  concerning  whom, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  our  purpose  particubrly  and  dbtinetly  to  write,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  a  little  back,  that  so  things  may  be  more  clearly 
understood  from  the  beginning.  Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinomenes,  a 
Bian  for  valour  and  military  discipline  excelling  all  the  rest^  by  a  noble 
stratagem,  (as  you  have  heard),  routed  the  Carthaginians.  And 
Iksing  his  victory  with  all  moderation  towards  them  he  had  subdued. 
And  dealing  kindly  and  courteously  with  all  his  neighbours,  was  great- 
ly honoured  among  the  Sicilians;  and  for  the  sweetness  of  hb  dbpo« 
dtiOD,  lived  beloved  of  all  in  peace  and  quietness  to  the  end  of  his 
days. 
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Hiero,  rhe  eldest  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  him  in  the  kiDgdom^ 
but  far  unlike  hidn  in  iiis  government.     For  he  was  covetous^  cruel, 
«nd  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  his  brother^ 
by  reason  whereof  many  were  inclined  to  a  defection  and  revolt;  but 
the  memory  of  Gclon's  generosity  and  general  kindness  to  all  the 
Sicilians,  restrained  tiiem  from  outward  force  and  violence.    But 
when  Hiero  was  dead,  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  all  vice  and  wickedness:  for  be- 
ing more  cruel  and  bloody  in  his  nature,  he  slaughtered  the  citizens 
against  all  law  and  justice;  and  by  false  accusations  banished  many 
others,  and  confiscated  their  estates.    At  last,  hating  his  people^ 
and  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  hating  him  for  the  injuries  they 
had  suffered,  he  raised  a  standing  army,  to  defend  himself  against  the 
feared  revolt  of  bis  subjects.     And  now  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  into  the  hatred  of  his  people,  abusing  some,  and  taking  away 
the  lives  of  many  others;  the  people,  not  able  longer  to  endure  bis 
cruelties,  made  a  general  defection,  and  rose  up  in  arms,  to  procure 
their  liberty  by  the  sword,  and  shake  off  that  yoke  of  slavery  and 
tyranny  they  were  under.    Thrasybulus  seeing  the  whole  city  of  Sy» 
racuse  in  arms  against  him,  first  endeavoured  to  cool  them  by  hat 
words;  but  when  he  saw  they  were  so  incensed,  that  there  was  no 
opposing  them,  he  raised  forces  from  Catana,  a  colony  not  long  be- 
fore placed  there  by  Hiero;  and,  by  other  confederates  and  mercena- 
ries, he  got  together  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  part  of  the  city  called  Acradina,  and  the  island  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  from  whence  he  made  many  sallies  and  incur- 
sions upon  the  enemy. 

The  Syracusaus  at  first  kept  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ithica, 
and  from  thence  annoyed  Thrasybulus :  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Gela, 
Agrigeutum,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  cities  in 
the  heart  of  Sicily,  desiring  aid  and  assistance  for  the  recovering  of 
their  liberty.  These  readily  answered  their  request,  and  sent  them 
•easouable  supplies,  some  regiments  of  foot,  others  troops  of  horse^ 
others  ships  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  war:  thus  in  a  short 
time,  having  a  considerable  force  both  of  a  fleet  at  sea,  and  an  army 
by  land,  the  Syracusans  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  But  Thrasybulus  being  forsaken  of  bis  confederates,  and  hav- 
ing uoW  none  to  trust  to  but  his  mercenaries,  betook  himself  to 
the  Acradina,  and  the  island,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  city  wholly  in 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans.  Afterwards  he  fought  with  them  tt 
sea,  and  was  beaten,  losing  many  of  his  ships,  and  fled  with  those 
that  escaped  into  the  island.  Presently  after  he  drew  out. his  men 
from  the  Acradina,  and  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
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cHyi  where  he  was  again  routed^  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men^ 
and  retreated  a  second  time  within  his  post  in  the  Acradina. 

At  length  beinu  out  of  all  liope  of  regaining  his  sovereigntjr^he  sent 
to  the  Syracusaiis,  and  came  to  terms  of  agreement  with  them,  and 
to  departed  into  Locri.  The  Syracusans,  thus  freed  from  slavery, 
SuflTered  tlie  mercenaries  to  march  away  peaceably.  They  freed  like^ 
wise  the  rest  o\  the  cities  from  sucli  garrisons  as  were  put  upon  them, 
and  restored  to  every  place  the  democracy.  From  thenceforth  the 
Syra(*usans  lived  in  great  peace  and  prosperhy,  and  enjoyed  a  popular 
government  for  the  space  of  threescore  years,  till  the  reign  of  Dio- 
nysius.  This  Thrasybulus  received  a  w*ell;ordered  and  constituted 
kingdom,  but  basely  lost  it  by  his  wickedness;  and  spent  the  rest  of 
bis  days  at  Locri  as  a  private  man.  Whilst  these  things  were  done 
in  Sicily,  Kome  first  created  four  to  be  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Caius  Siciuius,  Lucius  Numitorius,  Marcus  Dailiius,  and  Spurius 
Aquilius. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

77ie  murder  of  Xerxes  hy  ArtdbantiMm 

KT  the  end  of  this  year,  Lysitheus  was  made  chief  governor  of  A* 
.thens,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Publicola  and  Titus  yEmilius  Mamercus, 
consuls  of  Rome.  In  their  times  Attabanus  of  Hyrcania,  in  great 
.esteem  with  Xerses,  and  captain  of  his  guard,  contrived  to  gain  the 
kingdom  by  the  murder  of  the  king.  He  reveals  his  design  to  Mi- 
thridates  the  eunuch,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  (whom  he  most 
confided  in,  as  being  his  near  kinsman,  and  whom  he  had  obliged  by 
many  instances  of  his  favour).  Mithridates  presently  complies  with 
him,  and  brings  Artabanus  privately  in  the  night  into  the  bedcham- 
ber, and  being  entered,  without  delay  murders  the  king:  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  fact  runs  to  the  king's  sons,  two  of  whom,  Darius  the 
eldest,  and  Artaxerxes,  were  then  at  court:  Hytaspes,  the  third,  at 
that  time  was  governor  of  Bactria.  .  Artabanus,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  hastens  to  Artaxerxes,  and  tells  him  that  Darius  had  murdered 
his  father  to  come  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  persuades  Artaxerxes 
that  he  should  not  slothfully  suffer  his  brother  to  settle  himself  on 
the  throne,  but  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  take  upon  himself  the 
V>vereignty;  for  the  effecting  whereof,  he  promised  to  bring  in 
the  king's  guard  to  bis  assistance.    Artaxerxes  was  easily  persuaded, 
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^dj  with  the  assistaDce  of  the  guards^  kills  his  brother.  ArtabaiMis 
seeing  his  trotchery  succeed  according  to  his  heart's  desire,  ooir 
hoasts  before  all  his  soiis  that  the  time  was  come  for  his  advance* 
ment  to  the  kiogdom,  and  forthwith  came  to  Artaserxes  with  hit 
sword  dr^wDj  and  wounds  him.  The  king  not  being  much  hurt^ 
bniYely  defends  himself,  and  kills  Artabanus  upon  the  place.  Hay- 
ing thus  not  only  preserved  himself,  but  revenged  the  murder  of  his 
father,  he  was  established  in  the  throne  of  Persia.  This  was  the 
end  of  Xerxes,  after  he  bad  reigned  twenty  years.  But  his  successor 
continued  forty^four. 


I*    ■!■ 


CHAP.  XIX. 
7%e  war  between  the  Aihenianst  and  the  JEgmian$» 

THE  following  year  wherein  Archimedes  was  archon  of  Athens^ 
Aulus  Virginius  and  Titus  Numicius,  Roman  consuls;  was  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-ninth  olympiad,  at  which  Xeuophon  the  Co- 
rinthian won  the  prize:  at  this  time  the  Thracians  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  through  the  differences  arising  concerning  the  mines,  but 
were  reduced  by  force  to  their  obedience.    The  ^ginians  likewise 
rebelled,  and  being  subdued,  the  Athenians  besieged  their  city,  which 
was  grown  proud,  not  only  through  their  great  successes  and  victo* 
ries  at  sea,  but  their  riches  at  land;  and  having  a  brave  and  well- 
furnished  navy,  were  ever  enemies  to  the  Athenians;  who  therefore 
f  ntered  the  island  wit|i  an  army,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  resolved 
to  raze  the  city  ofiEgina  to  the  ground :  hereupon,  now  grown  great 
in  power,  they  carried  not  themselves  with  that  humanity  and  cour* 
tesy  towards  their  confederates  as  they  were  used  to  do,  but  domi* 
neered  every  where  with  a  proud  and  high  hand.    This  imperious 
way  of  theirs,  caused  many  of  their  confederates  to  enter  into  con* 
sultations  for  a  general  defection,  and  some  particular  places  deter« 
mined  it  of  their  own  accord,  without  stopping  for,  or  expecting  tb« 
results  of  a  general  assembly.    Wliile  these  things  were  actii\g,  the 
Athenians,  (being  now  every  where  masters  at  sea),  sent  a  colony  of 
ten  thousand  men  to  Amphipolb,  (chosen  partly  <)ut  of  the  citiaens^ 
and  partly  from  among  the  confederates),  and  divided  the  country  by 
lot:  for  some  time  they  kept  down  the  Thracmns  that  bordered  upoo 
them ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  proceed  farther  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  those  that  entered  Thrace  were  wbQlly  cut  off  by  th» 
£dones« 
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CHAP.XX. 

TRtf  Egyptians  revolt  from  the  Persians.    New  troubUs  in 

Sicifyi 

TLEPOLEMUS  beinj?  governor  of  Athens,  the  Roman  consuls 
were  Titus  Quintius  and  Quintus  Arbilius  Structus.  Artaxerxes 
now  newly  come  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  first  put  to  death  all  tliose 
that  bad  any  hand  in  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  then  settled  afiuirs 
to  as  he  thought  most  conducing  to  the  interest  of  the  government: 
for  he  removed  those  governors  of  the  provinces  whom  be  most  sus- 
pected, and  placed  others  in  whom  he  most  confided,  in  their  room. 
He  took  care  to  store  up  all  manner  of  provisions,  and  to  furnish  his 
army  with  all  things  necessary;  and  ruling  with  all  justice  and  equity, 
be  grew  into  high  esteem  among  the  Persiatis.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Egyptians  hearing  of  the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  the  troubles  in 
Persia  occasioned  thereby,  fell  a  plotting  how  to  recover  their  liberty ; 
and  to  that  end  on  a  sudden  rose  against  the  Persians,  and  drove  the 
questors  or  Persian  treasurers  out  of  £gypt« 

Then  they  set  up  one  Inarus  to  be  their  kinjj;  who  first  had  an 
army  of  the  natural  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  increased  his  forces 
by  mercenary  foreigners.  He  st^nt  likewise  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
desiring  their  aid,  with  promises,  that  if  they  regained  their  liberty, 
the  whole  kingdom  should  be  for  their  service  and  advantage'as  well 
as  his;  and  he  should  be  ever,  and  in  every  thing,  grateful  to  them* 
The  Athenians  conceiving  it  to  be  much  to  their  advantage,  if  by 
what  force  they  could  make,  they  might  drain  the  Persians  of  iheir 
money,  and  gain  likewise  the  Egyptians  to  their  interest,  to  be  ready 
to  serve  them  upon  all  occasions,  determinefl  to  send  to  their  assist* 
ance  a  navy  of  three  hundred  sail;  and  to  tliat  end  all  hands  were 
at  work  to  make  ready  a  fleet.  Artaxerxes  receiving  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  resolved  to  exceed  tbem  both  in  number  of 
men,  and  provisions  of  war;  and  for  that  purpose  forthwith  raised 
soldiers  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  rigged  out  his  fleet, 
and  omitted  nothing  necessary  in  the  present  juncture.  And  thus 
Stood  the  affairs  of  Asia  and  £gypt  at  this  time. 

Id  Sicily,  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  kingly  goi'ernment,  and 
Ttstoied  all  the  cities  to  liberty,  the  whole  island  greatly  flourished; 
for,  having  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  peace  on  every  side,  they  grew 
irery  rich  in  a  short  time,  the  land  abounding  in  labourers,  cattle, 
and  all  other  convcniencies,  for  the  comfort  and  bappincas  of  man's 
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life,  much  being  now  lud  up,  and  nothing  expended  in  wars.  But 
they  continued  not  long  thus,  but  again  broke  forth  into  wars  and 
seditions  upon  the  account  .foIIbmag-.Thrasybulus  being  deposed^ 
they  called  a  general  assembly,  to  consult  upon  the  manner  of 
a  popular  government  3  and  there  it  was  unanimously  decreed,  that  a 
statue  should  )>e  erected  to  Joye  the  Deliverer,  as  high  as  a  Colossus^ 
and  that  there  should  be  yearly,  upon  the  day  that  they  were  deliver* 
ed  from  the  tyrant,  and  regained  their  liberty,  sacrifices  ofiered,  and 
solemn  games  celebrated;  at  which  solemnities  they  likewise  vowed 
to  sacrifice  four  hundred  and  fifty  oxen^and  therewith  to  feast  all  the 
people;  and  that  all  the  magistrates  (according  to  the  ancient  cus* 
torn)  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  chiefest  citizens;  and  that  none 
of  the  strangers  who  were  made  denizens  by  Gelon,  should  be  ad* 
mitted  to  these  honours,  looking  upon  them  either  as  unworthy,  or 
fearing  lest  they,  (beiogalways  inured  to  monarchy) ,should  endeavour 
a  change  of  government,  which  was  no  vain  conception,  as  the 
<vent  after  made  evident:  for  Gelon  had  enfranchised  above  ten  thou* 
sand  mercenaries,  of  whom,  above  seven  thousand  remained  at  that 
time. 

These  being  enraged  at  being  thus  excluded,  and  made  incapable 
or  being  chosen  magistrates,  began  to  plot,  and  at  length  joining  to* 
getber,  seized  upon  the  Acradina,  apart  of  the  city,  and  the  fore- 
mentioned  island,  both  qf  which  places  were  strongly  walled  and 
fortified. 

On  the  other  side,  in  this  confusion,  tlie  Syracusans  possessed 
themselves  of  another  part  of  the  city,  especially  towards  the  £pi« 
polsa,  defending  themselves  with  a  wall  and  strong  guards.  The  se* 
ditious  were  so  penned  up,  that  they  grew  scant  in  their  provisions: 
and  though  they  were  far  less  in  number  than  the  citizens,  yet  they 
were  much  better  soldiers;  and  therefore,  whenever  they  made  any 
sallies,  in  every  skhrmish  they  went  off  with  success.  But  being  so 
close  shut  up,  they  were  nearly  famished.  And  this  was  the  state  of 
Sicily  at  this  time. 

This  year  Conon  was  archon  of  Athens,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Vi* 
bnlanus  and  Tiberius  iEmilius  Mamercus  were  Roman  consuls.  At 
this  time  Artaxt^rxes  king  of  Persia,  made  Archemenes,  the  son  of 
Darius's  great  uncle,  general  of  his  army  intended  against  Egypt, 
which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot: 
with  these  be  marched  into  Egypt,  and  encamped  near  the  river  Nile, 
and  as  soon  as  he  Lad  refreshed  his  army,  prepared  for  battle.  The 
Egyptian  forces  were  made  up  of  Africans  and  Egyptians,  and  wait* 
ed  in  expectation  of  further  aid  from  the  Athenians;  who  at  lengtk 
arrived  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  and  joining  with  the  & 
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gyptians,  the  battle  began  with  great  resolution  on  both  sides.  The 
Persians  indeed  were  far  more  in  number,  but  the  Athenians  with 
great  valour  and  cpurage  breaking  in  upon  that  wing  of  the  Persians 
that  was  placed  against  them,  f^nd  killing  and  destroying  many  of 
them,  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  fled,  and  in  the  pursuit,  most  of  the 
army  was  cut  off,  and  the  rest  fled  to  a  place  called  the  White  Wall. 
The  Athenians,  by  whose  valour  the  victory  was  obtained,  followed 
close  after  them  to  the  place  and  besieged  it.  But  Artaxerxes  hav- 
ing intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  his  army,  sent  some  he  could 
most  confide  in,  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  with  a  great  sum  of  money^ 
to  induce  the  Spartans  to  make  war  upon  the  Athenians,  thinking 
by  that  means  to  force  them  back,  for  the  necessary  defence  of  their 
own  country.  But  the  Lacediemonians  would  neither  accept  of  the 
money,  nor  hearken  to  any  other  proposals  of  the  Persians.  Being 
thus  witl^out  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Lacedssmonians,  Artaxemes  pre- 
pared  a  new  army,  and  made  Artabazus  and  Megabysus,  both  very 
valiant  men,  generals,  and  sent  them  against  the  Egyptians. 


CHAP.  XXI, 
The  Persian  expedition  into  Egypt.    fFars  in  Sicily^ 

AT  Athens  Euippas  was  archon,and  Quintus  Servilius  and  Spurius 
Posthumius  Albus,  consuls  at  Rome.  At  which  time  Artabazus  and 
Megabyzus,  appointed  generals  for  the  Egyptian  war,  marched  away 
for  Egypt  with  above  three  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  When 
they  came  to  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  they  refreshed  the  army,  and 
commanded  the  Cyprians,  Phaenii:ians,  and  Cilicians,  to  set  forth  a 
fleet,  who  furnished  out  three  hundred  sail  fitted  both  with  men, pro- 
visions, and  all  other  things  convenient  and  necessary  for  a  sea-fight. 
In  preparations  for  the  war,  training  of  the  soldiers,  i^nd  employing 
themselves  in  other  acts  of  military  discipline,  they  spent  almost  a 
whole  year.  The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  closely  besieged  the 
Persians  at  the  White  Wall,  which  was  valiantly  defended,  and  not 
likely  to  be  taken  after  a  year's  siege.  In  Sicily  the  Syracusans,  at 
war  with  the  before-named  revolters,  daily  assaulted  the  Acradina  with 
the  adjoining  island]  and  though  they  overcame  the  rebels  at  sea,  yet 
they  could  not  drive  them  out  of  the  city,  they  were  so  fortified.  But 
afterwards,  when  both  armies  were  drawn  9Qt  intq  the  open  field^  the 
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fight  being  obstinate,  amny  were  killed  on  both  sides^  bat'  the  vie* 
tory  was  at  length  gained  by  the  Syracusans.  After  the  battle,  the 
Syracusans  crowned  six  hundred  men  who  were  most  active  in  the 
fight,  and  gave  to  every  one  a  mina^  in  money,  as  a  reward  foi^  his 
valour.  During  these  combastions,  Deucetius,  general  of  the  Sici- 
lians, began  a  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  for  withholding 
the  lands  of  the  Sicilians,  in  which  the  Syraqusans  likewise  engaged 
against  Catana. 

The  Cataneans  had  these  lands  divided  to  them  hy  lot,  when  they 
were  first  placed  a  colony  ther«  by  Hiero  the  late  king.    A  nd  therefore 
defended  their  rights  with  all  the  fbr^*e  and  power  they  could.     But 
being  overcome  in  several  battles,  they  were  forced  at  length  to  leave 
Catana,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Etna,  formerly  called 
Eunetia ;  and  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Catana,  after  a  long  time  of 
banishment,  returned  to  their  own  country  and  former  habitations. 
After  this,  all  others  that  were  driven  out  of  their  own  proper  cities 
in  the  times  of  Hiero,  with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  were 
forthwith  restored,  and  the  usurpers  were  every  where  ejected,  as  the' 
Gelones,'Agrigent]nes,  and  Himerians.  The  RhegiansandZancleans 
likewise  threw  ofi*  the  regal  power  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas,  and 
asserted  the  liberty  of  their  countiy.    After  this  the  Gelones  seating 
themselves  at  Camerinum,  again  divided  the  land  by  lots.    At  length 
almost  all  the  cities  determining  to  root  up  all  those  they  took  for 
their  enemies,  confederated  together,  (by  virtue  of  a  public  edict), 
against  all  the  foreigners,  and  restored  those  that  had  been  banished, 
to  their  antient  cities;  transplanting  all  the  strangers  (that  hadbefore 
usurped)  tu  Messana.     In  this  manner  all  the  seditions  and  tumults 
throughout  the  cities  of  Sicily  were  appeased,  and  almost  all  were 
freed  from  the  power  of  foreigners,  and  reduced  to  the  antient  form 
of  a  commonwealth,  and  all  the  public  lands  divided  by  lot  to  the 
citizens. 

Now  Phasiclides  was  governor  of  Athens,  and  the  eighteenth  o* 
lympiad  was  celebrated,  in  which  Tliarillus  the  Thessalian  was  vic- 
tor. And  at  Rome  were  chosen  Quintus  Fabius  and  Titus  Quintius 
Capitolinus  consuls.  In  Asia,  the  Persian  commanders  now  in  Ci- 
licia  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  well  manned,  and 
furnished  in  every  respect  for  the  war,  and  marched  with  the  land- 
army  through  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  came  at  length  to  Memphis, 
(the  fleet  sailing  all  along  by  the  sides  of  them,  near  the  shore),where 
they  forthwith  raised  the  siege  at  the  White  Wall ;  both  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Athenians  beinjg  amazed  at  the  approach  of  such  an 
enemy.  Hereupon  the  Persians  presently  called  a  cooncil  of  war,  and 
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pmdeDtly  resolved  to  decline  fighting,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to 
aiake  an  end  of  the  war  by  some  politic  stratagem.  And  to  that  end 
knowing  that  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  at  anchor  at  an  island  called  Pro* 
aopitis,  they  diverted  the  coarse  of  the  river^  which  encompassed  tht 
island,  by  deep  trenches  made  in  the  adjoining  continent,  and  by  that 
iseans  joined  the  island  to  the  main-Iand.  The  Egjrptians,  as  soon  as 
tbey  discerned  all  the  ships  stood  upon  dry  land,  struck'  with  amaze* 
ment,  forsook  the  Athenians,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Per* 
sians*  The  Athenians  thus  forsaken,  and  seeing  the  fleet  made  use- 
less^ set  fire  to  all  the  ships,  that  they  might  not  come  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  And  nothing  terrified  with  their  present  circum- 
stances, they  encouraged  and  advised  one  another,  that  they  should 
not  do  any  thing  that  should  be  a  blemish  or  disgrace  to  the  courage 
and  valour  they  had  before  shewn  in  former  encounters. 

Soaring,  therefore,  above  the  valour  of  those  that  lost  their  lives  at 
Thermopylae  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  they  resolved  to  fighf.  But 
Ae  commanders  of  the  Persians,  Artabazusand  Megabysus,  seeing 
Ibe  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  considering  their  former  losses 
of  so  many  thousand  men,  they  made  peace  with  them  upon  tliis 

condition ^I'hat  they  should  depart  out  of  Egypt  without  hurt 

or  prejudice.  The  Athenians  thus  preserved,  (through  their  own 
valour),  leave  Egypt;  and,  marching  through  Africa  to  Cyrene,  from 
thence  they  all  came  safe  (beyond  their  hopes)  to  their  own  country. 
Daring  these  things,  Ephialtes,  son  of  Simonidas,  tribune  of  the 
people  at  Athens,  stirred  up  the  rabble  against  the  Areopagites,  to 
lake  away  the  power  from  the  senate  in  Mars  Hill,  and  to  overturn 
the  antient  and  laudable  laws  of  the  countrv.  But  such  wicked  de- 
signs  went  not  unpunished,  for  he  was  killed  in  the  night,  not  known 
by  whom,  and  so  ended  his  days  in  dishonour. 


/ 

CHAP.  XXII. 

The  war  betmeen  the  Epidaurians  and  the  Athenians. 

THE  former  year  ended,  Philocles  governed  Athens  the  next;  and  at 
Rome,  Aulus  PosthumiusandSp.  Furius  were  consuls.  Intheirtimes 
washeguntbe  warby  theCorinthiansandEpidauriansagainst  the  Athe* 
nians,who,  in  a  sharp  battle,  overcaaie  the  other,  and  with  a  great  fleet 
made  out  against  the  Halienses^  and  invaded  Peloponnesus,  whcrv 
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t^ey  slaughtered  and  destroyed  many  of  their  enemies.  The  Pelo* 
ponnesians  make  head  again^  and  with  a  great  army  fight  them  at 
Cerryphalia^  where  the  Athenians  i^in  rout  them.  Grown  now 
confident  with  these  successes,  and  observing  the  iEgineans,  (pufied 
up  with  the  victories  they  had  obtained)  i  to  carry  it  as  enemies  to- 
wards them,  they  determined  to  make  war  upon  them;  and  in  exe- 
cution thereof,  sent  forth  against  them  a  great  fleets  they  of  ^gina 
on  the  other  band,  trusting  to  their  skill  and  former  successes  at  sea> 
despised  the  great  forces  of  the  Athenians,  and  with  a  small  uavy^ 
and  some  few  other  ships  lately  built,  venture  a  sea-fight,  but  were 
beaten^  with  the  loss  of  seventy  of  their  vessels;  so  that  now  they 
were  wholly  discouraged  and  dejected,  and  therefore  were  forced  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  These  things  were  done  by 
Leocrates,  the  Atheqian  admiral,  in  the  space  of  nine  months  war 
with  the  ^gineans.  lu  the  mean  time,  Deucetius,  king  of  Sicily^ 
(very  rich,  and  of  a  noble  family),  built  Menenum,  and  divided  by 
lot  the  adjacent  lands  amongst  the  colony  brought  thither.  Then 
Ke  besieged  the  famous  city  Morgantium,  and  was  highly  honoufe4 
by  all  bis  countrymen. 


a* 


CHAP.  xxni. 

2%e  war  hetioeen  the  Coriathiaiu  and  Megwemu. 

THE  next  year  Bion  was  arohon  at  Athens,  and  Publius  Servilioa 
Structus  and  Lucius  iEbntius  Eliuas,  Roman  consuls.  During 
tlieir  government,  broke  out  the  war  between  the  Corinthians  and 
the  Megareans  about  the  limits  of  their  country.  At  the  first  they 
made  inroads  into  one  another's  country,  and  then  proceeded  with 
little  skirmishes.  At  length  the  difference  growing  higher  and  hotter^ 
the  Megareans,  (suspecting  their  own  weakness),  made  a  league  with 
the  Athenians,  by  which  means  they  balanced  their  enemies  ia 
strength  and  power.  And  when  the  Corinthians  sent  a  considerable 
army  from  Peloponnesus  against  Megara,  the  Athenians  sent  aids  to 
the  Megareans  under  Myronides  their  general,  a  very  valiant  man« 
The  armies  presently  engaged,  and  great  valour  and  obstinacy  was 
shewed  on  both  sides,  insomuch  as  the  success  was  very  doubtful  a 
long  time ;  till  at  length  the  Athenians  got  the  day,  with  the  slaughter 
of  multitudes  of  the  enemy.    And  a  few  days  after^  the  Athenians 
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were  victors  io  another  battle  fought  at  Cimolia,  where  they  likewiscf 
kWed  many.   Within  a  few  days  after,  a  third  battle  was  fnngK^ 
Here  something  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  Greek  copy. 

ThePhocians  made  war  against  the  Dorians,  who  were  originally 
LacedsBmonians,  and  inhabited  three  cities  lying  under  mount  Pbt^^ 
oassus,  Cytiueum,  Boium,  and  Erineus.  At  the  first,  the  Dorians 
(being  overcome)  lost  their  cities  to  the  other.  But  the  Lacedaemo* 
nians  being  of  the  same  blood,  afterwards  sent  them  aid  under  Ni« 
comedes,  formerly  general  of  Cleomenes,  who  led  forth  an  army  of 
fifteen  hundred  Lacedsemooians,  and  raised  as  many  more  out 
of  Peloponnesus  as  made  up  ten  thousand;  with  these  he  marched  to 
the  defence  of  tlie  Dorians,  he  being  tutor  and  governor  of  Pleis* 
lonactis  their  king,  who  was  thin  a  child.  Having  conquered  the 
Phocians,  and  recovered  the  cities,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  upoa 
articles  of  peace  between  the  two  nations* 

When  the  Athenians  understood  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
OMide  aa  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  and  were  ready  to  return  home, 
they  consulted  how  to  cut  them  off  in  their  passage  by  the  way.  To 
this  end,  having  resolved  upon  the  attempt,  they  took  to  their  aid  and 
aasistaoce  the  Argives  and  Thessalians,  and  so  making  out  against 
tham  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  manned  with  above  fourteen  thousand 
soldiers,  they  stopped  the  passages  through  Gerania.  The  Lacedae- 
monians hearing  of  the  contrivances  of  the  Athenians,  turned  out  of 
the  way  towards  Taoagra  in  Boeotia :  but  the  Athenians  marched 
swiftly  after  them,  and  at  length  the  two  armies  joined  battle;  and 
although  the  Thessalians  (in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight)  deserted  the 
Athenians  and  joined  with  the  Spartans;  yet  they  and  the  Argives 
ttood  manfully  to  it,  and  after  many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  the 
night  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  After  this,  there  being  sent  much 
provision  out  of  Attica  to  tlie  Athenians,  which  was  understood  by 
the  Thessalians,  they  conceiving  this  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  to  do 
soaie  notable  service,  (having  refreshed  themselves),  in  the  night 
marched  out  to  meet  the  carriages :  and  being  that  the  guard  that 
attended  them  never  suspected  any  design,  but  admitted  the  Thes* 
salians  as  friends,  the  contest  grew  hot  which  should  get  or  lose  all. 
For  the  Thessalians  (being  at  first  thus  admitted)  killed  all  they  met, 
and,  being  well  prepared,  and  the  others  taken  unawares,  made  a 
great  slaughter.  The  Athenians  that  were  encamped,  hearing  of 
what  mischief  the  Thessalians  hiiddone,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen,  and  fell  with  great  rage  upon  the  Thessalians,  and 
routed  them  at  the  first  charge  with  a  great  slaughter.  In  the  mean 
tfane,  the  Lacedaemonians  came  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
both  armies  being  now  drawn  up  in  battalia,  it  came  to  a  general  bat* 
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tle^  which  was  fought  with  great  resolutioD,  and  nuuiy  killed  on  both 
f ideSi^  The  issue  and  event  being  doubtful,  both  the  one  side  and 
Ae  other  suspected  the  loss  of  the  day;  but  night  coming  on,  and 
fhe  victory  still  remaining  doubtful,  messengers  were  despatched  one 
lo  another,  and  a  truce  at  length  agreed  upon  for  four  months. 


CHAP,  XXIV. 

The  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Bceatians. 

THIS  year  ended,  Mnesitheides  was  chosen  arclion  af  Athens,  and 
Lucius  Lucretius  and  Titus  Viturius  Cicurinus  were  Roman  consuls. 
In  the  time  of  their  governments,  the  Thebans  being  brought  low 
by  reason  of  their  league  with  Xerxes,  endeavoured  by  ail  the  arti- 
fices they  could,  to  regain  their  former  power  and  sovereignty;  for 
being  greatly  despised  by  all  the  Boeotians  who  had  shaken  off  their 
authority,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  Lacedssmonians,  tp  assist 
them  in  recovering  the  government  of  Boaotia:  and  for  this  kindness 
they  promised  that  they  would  be  at  all  the  charge  of  the  war  then 
begun  against  them  by  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  Spaf'tans  should 
not  need  to  bring  any  land  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Lacedsmonians  judging  it  to  be  much  to  their  advantage  to 
gratify  the  Thebans  in  their  request,  conceiving  that  if  they  were 
thus  strengthened  and  supported,  they  would  become  a  bulwark  a- 
gainst  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Thebans  having  at  that  time  a 
great  and  well  disciplined  army  atTanagra,they  enlarged  the  bounds 
and  circuit  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  compelled  all  the  Boeotians  to 
the  subjection  of  the  Thebans. 

The  Athenians,  to  obviate  the  designs  of  the  Lacedemonians,  rais* 
ed  a  considerable  army,  and  made  Myronides  the  son  of  Callias,  ge- 
neral. Having  chosen  a  competent  number  of  the  citizens,  he  told 
them  the  day  wherein  he  intended  to  march  out  of  the  city.  When 
the  day  came,  many  of  the  soldiers  (notwithstanding  tbe  command 
given)  did  not  appear;  yet  witli  those  he  had,  he  made  forBceotia. 
Some  of  his  friends  and  officers  of  the  army,  persuaded  him  to  stay 
till  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  came  up  to  them.     Bui  Myronides  being 

both  a  prudent  and  valiant  commander,  answered ^That  it  did  not 

become  a  general  to  loiter^for  it  was  a  shrewd  sign,  that  they  who  were 
alow  and  dilatory  in  their  march  towards  their  enemy ^  would  be  cowards 
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in  the  fight|  and  would  prefer  their  own  safety  before  the  good  of 
llMir  country.  Fur  they  (said  he)  that  readily  appeared  at  i\\h  day 
appointed,  gave  an  evident  testimony  of  their  valour,  that  tliey  were 
resolved  not  to  shrink  in  the  day  of  battle.  Which  by  the  sequel  did 
appear;  for  he  marched  against  the  Thebans  with  an  army  far  less 
in  number  of  men,  but  much  excelling  in  prowess  and  valour,  and 
by  the  brave  resolution  of  his  soldiers,  utterly  routed  the  enemy ; 
which  victory  was  not  inferior  to  any  that  were  ever  obtained  by  the 
Athenians  in  former  times.  For  neither  that  at  Marathon,  nor  that 
at  Piatfiea  against  the  Persians,  nor  any  other  exploit  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, did  exceed  this  of  Myronides  against  the  Thebans:  forof  the  for- 
mer, some  of  them  were  obtained  against  barbarians,  and  others  by  the 
help  of  their  confederates;  but  this  was  gained  by  the  Athenians 
themselves  alone,  against  the  most  valiant  of  the  Greeks.  For  the 
3ceotiaus  were  ever  accounted  for  stoutness  and  hardiness,  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  Greece:  which  in  after-times  was  confirmed;  for  at 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  the  Thebans  alone  fought  both  with  the  Tia- 
ceddBmouians  and  tiieir  confederates,  and  purchased  to  themselves 
gmtreuown,  and  became  reputed  (andtiiat  not  unworthily)  the  best 
eommanders  of  all  Greece. 

Although  this  battle  was  one  of  the  most  famous,  yet  no  author 
has  written  any  thing  of  the  manner  or  order  of  it.  However,  by  this 
glorious  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  Myronides  has  equalized  his  me- 
morjrwith  those  illustrious  generals,  Themistocles,  Miltiades,  and 
Cimon.  Immediately  after  the  fight,  he  tookTanagra  by  storm,  and 
demolished  it.  And  overruvning  Boeotia,  laid  waste  all  before  him^ 
and  divided  the  spoil  and  riches  of  the  country  among  his  soldiers. 

The  Boeotians,  enraged  with  the  wasting  and  destroying  of  their 
eountry,  came  together  from  all  parts,  and  with  a  great  army  march- 
ed against  their  enemies.  The  figiit  began  amongst  the  vineyards  of 
Boeotia,  and  both  sides  being  fully  resolved,  the  heat  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued a  whole  day,  but  at  length  with  great  difficulty  the  valour  of 
the  Athenians  prevailed, 

Myronides  speedily  won  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except  Thebes. 
Then  he  raised  his  camp,  and  marched  with  his  army  against  the  Lo- 
crians,  (called  Opuntiaus),  routed  them  at  the  first  onset,  and,  upon 
their  submission,  took  hostages,  and  then  broke  into  Pharsalia,  and 
with  as  much  ease  overcame  the  Phocians  as  he  did  the  Locrian*^, 
and  receiving  hostages,  marched  for  Thessaly,  and  charging  then) 
with  treason,  commanded  them  to  recai  those  they  had  banished. 

But  the  Pliarsalians  refusing  to  obey,  be  besieged  the  city,  which 
(|fter  a  long  and  stout  defence)  he  was  not  able  to  take  by  foree,and 
tiieref^re  raised  his  siege^  and  returned  to  Athenn;  wb.«re  bf  WKS  r^ 
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ceived  with  great  acclamations  of  praise,  for  the  noble  acts  he  had 
in  so  short  a  time  accomplished.  These  were  the  remarks  of  tUi 
year. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

The  Athenians  invade  the  Spartans  hy  Tolmides. 

THE  eighty-first  olympiad  was  celebrated  at  Elis,  wherein  Polym- 
nastus  Cyreneus  was  victor,  at  the  time  when  Callias  was  archoD  of' 
Athens,  and  Servius  Sulpitius  and  Publius  Volumnius  Amintinos 
were  Roman  Consuls.  Then  Tolmides,  the  admiral  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  out  of  emiilation  to  the  glory  of  Myronides,  made  it  his 
business  to  do  something  more  than  (*rdii)ary  remarkable.  And  there* 
fore,  for  as  much  as  none  before  had  ever  attempted  to  invade  Lace* 
nia,  he  advised  the  people  of  Athens  to  make  an  inroad  into  the 
country  of  the  Spartans,  undertaking,  that  if  he  might  have  but 
a  thousand  armed  men  aboard  his  ships,  he  would  waste  Laconia,  and 
bring  an  eclipse  upon  the  Spartan  glory.  Having  got  the  consent 
of  the  peo))le,  and  designing  privately  to  get  more  men  than  he  at 
first  required,  he  conceived  this  project—All  were  of  opinion  that  a 
choice  should  be  made  of  the  strongest,  young,  and  most  spirited 
men  ia  the  army.  But  Tolniides,  designing  far  more  than  the  thou- 
sand yielded  to  him  for  his  intended  enterprise,  he  goes  to  every  one 
of  the  ablest  men,  and  tells  them  each  singly,  that  he  intended  to 
chuse  him  for  the  war,  and  that  it  was  far  more  to  their  credit  and 
reputation  to  ofter  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  than  being  chosen 
to  be  compelled  to  the  service.  When  by  this  means  he  had  per- 
suaded above  three  thousand  to  give  in  their  names  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  discerning  the  rest  to  be  backyirard,  he  then  proceeded  tc 
the  choice  of  tlie  thousand  granted  him  by  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  when  all  things  were  leady  for  the  expedition,  he  set  sail 
with  fitty  ships  and  four  thousand  soldiers,  and  arriving  at  Methone* 
in  Laconia,  took  it;  but  by  reason,  of  the  speedy  succour  sent  by 
tUb  Spartans,  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  place,  and  made  for  Gytbeum^ 
a  port  town  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  which  he  likewise  took,  and  there 
burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  shipping  and  naval  provisions,  wasting 
the  country  round  about.  Thence  he  bent  his  course  for  Zacynthos 
in  Cephalenia,  and  possessed  himself  of  that  city;  and  after  he  had 
bnMigbt  all  the  towns  in  Cephalenia  to  a  sobmissjon^  he  sailed  with  the 
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whole  fleet  to  Naupactus,  od  the  opposite  shore,  which  he  gained  at 
the  first  assault,  and  there  placed  a  colony  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  Messenians,  who  had  been  before  (upon  agreement)  dismissed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  about  this  time,  in  a  war  aguinst  the 
Messenians  and  the  Helots,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  reduced  most 
of  them  to  their  former  subjection.  And  them  of  Ithome  they  dis- 
charged upon  articles  of  submission,  as  is  before  said :  and  as  for 
the  Helots,  those  of  them  that  were  the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  the 
defection  they  had  put  to  death,  and  made  the  r^st  slaves. 

Sosistratus,  now  pretor  of  Athens,  the  Romans  chose  for  their 
consuls  Publius  Valerius  Publicola  and  Caius  Claudius  Rhegillanus. 
During  their  government,  Tolmides  continued  in  Bueotia.  But  the 
Athenians  made  Pericles  the  son  of  Xanthes  general  of  a  select 
Dumber  of  men,  and  committed  to  him  fifty  ships,  and  a  thousand 
soldiers,  with  a  command  to  invade  Peloponnesus.  Hereupon  he 
wasted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  passed  into  Acarnania,  near  the  island 
CEuiadae,  and  there  brought  all  the  cities  to  a  submission.  So  that 
during  this  year,  the  Athenians  gained  many  cities,  and  became  fa- 
mous for  their  military  discipline,  and  many  glorious  successes  in 
their  wars. 


CHAP.  XXVL 

2%e  war  in  Sicily  bettoeen  the  jBEgesteans  and  the  IMyhaans.  The 
custom  of  writing  upon  an  olive-leafthe  names  of  such  as  were 
'to  be  banished  in  Sicily,  called  Petatism. 

IN  this  year  Ariston  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  Vibulanus  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Curetinus  consuls  of  Rome. 
In  the  time  of  their  government,  a  peace  was  made  between  the  A- 
tbenians  at)d  the  Peloponnesians  for  five  years^  by  the  mediation  of 
Ciroon  the  Athenian* 

In  Sicily  a  war  broke  out  between  the  ^gesteans  and  the  Lilybaeans 
concerning  some  lands  near  to  the  river  Mazarus :  after  a  sharp  ba(w 
tie  fought^  and  many  killed  on  both  sides,  they  began  to  cool  (or  some 
time;  but  after  an  account  of  the  citizens  was  taken  in  every  city^ 
and  a  new  division  of  the  lands  was  made  by  lot,  and  that  every  one 
was  to  take  his  share  as  it  fell,  the  sliares  fell  so  confused,  that  the 
cities  broke  out  again  into  civil  discords  and  dissentions;  by  which 
mbchlefs  the  Syracusans  greatly  sufiercd.  For  one  called  Tyndari* 
des^  a  rash  conceited  fellow^  who^  protecting  and  feeding  many  poor 
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people,  by  that  means  sought  to  make  a  party  to  farther  his  design 
io  obtaioiog  of  the  principality :  but  when  it  was  evideDt  that  he 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  and  con- 
demned to  die.  And  when  they  were  bringing  him  bade  to  the 
goal,  he  was  by  the  party  he  had  before  prepared,  as  aforesaid,  by 
force  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers.  Thb  raised  a  tumult 
through  the  whole  city,  and  caused  the  chief  and  soberest  part  of  the 
citizens  to  join  together  against  them,  who  presently  Apprehended 
the  innovators,  and  put  them,  together  with  Tyndarides  to  death* 
When  several  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind«  and  many  were  in- 
fected  with  this  itch  of  dominion,  the  Syracusans  were  at  length 
forced,  after  the  example  of  {he  Athenians,  to  make  a  law  not  much 
differing  from  that  of  ostracism  at  Athens :  for  there  every  citizen 
was  to  write  in  a  shell  the  name  of  him  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
most  powerful  to  possess  himself  of  sovereignty.  So  the  Syraca- 
sans  were  to  write  the  name  of  him  who  was  thought  to  be  most  po- 
tent, upon  an  olive-leaf;  and  when  the  leaves  were  counted,  he 
whose  name  was  upon  most  of  the  leaves,  was  banished  for  five* 
years. 

By  this  means  they  conceived  they  should  bring  down  the  aspir- 
ing minds  of  the  great  ones  to  some  moderation ;  for  they  did  not 
hereby  intend  the  punbhment  of  any  crime  that  was  committed,  but 
the  prevention  of  mischief,  by  impairing  the  estates,  and  weaken- 
ing the  interest  of  them  that  might  be  ambitious.  That,  therefore, 
which  the  Athenians  called  ostracism,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
the  Syracusans  called  Petalism. 

This  law  continued  long  among  the  Athenians,  bat  was  abolished 

within  a  short  time  after  by  the  Syracusans,  for  these  reasons For 

when  several  of  the  chief  and  best-deserving  men  were  by  this  law 
banished  the  city,  the  rest  who  were  beloved  by  the  citizens,  and 
were  men  of  great  use  in  the  service  of  their  country,  withdrew 
themselves  from  all  public  business,  and  out  of  fear  of  the  law,  be- 
took themselves  to  private  lives:  but  minding  thus  their  own  private 
concerns,  at  length  they  fell  into  all  manner  of  profuseness  and 
luxury.  In  the  mean  time,  the  basest  of  the  citizens  taking  upon 
them  the  government,  stirred  up  the  common  {>eople  to  innovations 
and  disturbances  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  so  all  things  ran  a  second 
time  into  sedition  and  confusion,  and  a  continual  and  mighty  storm 
of  trouble  and  disorder  shook  the  city.  For  there  arose  many  ring- 
leaders and  seducers  of  the  people,  especially  young  conceited  meo^ 
who  thought  none  spoke  like  themselves,  nor  no  wisdom  like  theirs^ 
In  fine,  many,  instead  of  the  principles  of  the  antient  justice  and  ho- 
nesty, instilled  nothirg  into  tbe  people  but  wicked  notions,  both  in 
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manQers  and  practice.  In  time  of  jpeace,  it  was  their  only  business 
to  heap  together  riches,  but  had  no  regard  at  all  to  amity  and  justice 
amongst  men.  The  decree  therefore  of  petalism,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  was  repealed  within  a  short  time  after  it  was  put 
ia  execution.    And  thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Sicily  at  this  time. 


CHAP.  XXVU. 

jPericles  makes  an  inroad  into  Peloponnesus.  Besieges  Siofosu 
'P^haylusin  Sicily  made  admiral  against  t/ie  Tyrrhetrian pirates; 
is  corrupted  and  banished.  The  origin  of  the  Palici:  and  the 
stories  of  the  temple ^  and  wonders  of  the  Craters  in  Sicily* 

m 

WHEN  Lysicrates  was  governor  of  Athens,  Caius  Nausius  Rutilliut 
and  Lucius  Minucius  Augurinus  were  celebrated  consuls  at  Rome. 
During  their  times,  Pericles,  the  Athenian  general,  made  an  inroad 
ioto  Peloponnesus,  and  wasted  the  country  of  the  Sicyonians.    The 
Sicyonians  marched  with  a  great  army  against  him,  and  battle  be- 
log  joined,  Pericles  routed  them,  and  killed  many  in  the  pursuit;  and 
having  driven  the  rest  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  laid  siege  to  the 
place.    But  after  he  had  made  a  valiant  assault,  and  saw  he  could 
Dot  win  the  place,  in  regard  the  Lacedsemonians  had  sent  aid  to  the 
besieged,  he  withdrew  his  army  .from  Sicyon,  and  marched  into  A- 
carnania,  there  wasting  the  country  of  the  (EniadsB;  and  having  load- 
ed himself  with  booty  and  plunder,  left  Acarnania.     After  this,  he 
marched  into  Chersonesus,  and  divided  the  country  by  lot  amongst 
a  thousand  citizens.    And  in  the  mean  time  Tolmides,  the  other  ge« 
neral,  made  a  descent  into  Eubcea,  and  divided  the  country  of  the 
'  Naxians  amongst  another  thousand  inhabitants. 

As  for  Sicily,  the  Tyrrhenians  infesting  the  sea  with  piracies,  the 
Syracusans  chose  one  Phaylus  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  com- 
manded him  to  make  a  descent  upon  Tyrrheni?.  Being  furnished 
with  a  fleet  well  provided,  upon  the  first  attempt,  he  wastes  the 
island  of  iEthalia;  but  being  corrupted  by  the  Etruscans  with  mo- 
ney, he  returned  into  Sicily,  without  doing  any  thing  memorable* 
But  the  Syracusans  banished  him  for  his  treason,  and  chose  another 
called  Apellesi  and  sent  him  with  threescore  ships  against  the  Tyrr- 
henians. Upon  which  he  wastes  the  sea-coasts  of  Tyrrhenia,  and 
sails  to  Corsica,  then  subject  to  the  Etruscans,  and  harassed  and 
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destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  island ;  and  having  wholly  subdued  M* 
thalia^  returned  to  Syracuse,  with  a  multitude  of  prisoners  and  much 
■poil. 

After  this,  Deucetius  prince  of  the  Siculi,  reduced  all  the  cities  of 
the  same  nation  (except  Hybla).into  one  society  and  community. 
This  man  being  both  wise  and  valiant,  bent  his  mind  for  the  accom- 
plishing  of  something  great  and  unusual;  for  having  a  rich  treasury^ 
he  removed  the  city  of  Neas,the  place  of  his  birth,into  a  plain  cham« 
paign  ground,  and  built  a  famous  city  near  the  temple  of  the  Palici, 
(as  they  are  called),  from  whom  he  called  the  city  Palicon.  And 
because  those  deities  now  fall  in  our  way,  it  is  not  fit  we  should  alto- 
together  pass  by  the  strange  and  indeed  incredible  stories  that  are 
related  concerning  this  temple,  and  especially  that  great  wonder  cal* 
kd  the  Craters.  For  they  say,  that  this  temple  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore all  others,  both  for  antiquity  and  religious  worship,  especially 
for  the  strange  and  wonderful  things  done  there. 

And  first,  in  this  temple,  there  are  hollows  in  the  earth,  cal- 
led  Craters,  not  very  large  in  compass,  but  of  incredible  depth, 
from  whence  break  out  great  sparks  of  fire  and  water,  like  as  from 
boiling  pots  or  caldrons.    The  water  cast  forth  resembles  so  many 
streams  of  fire;  but  there  is  no  certainty  what  it  is,  for  none  hitherto 
durst  approach  it:  for  the  violent  irruption  of  the  fiery  matter  is  so 
wonderful,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  immediate  efiect  of  some  divine 
power.    It  smells  like  brimstone,  as  most  predominent,  and  the  bot- 
tomless gulf  roars  and  makes  a  most  dreadful  and  horrible  noise* 
And  that  which  is  far  more  to  be  admired  is  this  ..^That  this  river  of 
fire  neither  flows  nor  makes  any  stay  upon  the  land,  but  in  a  conti- 
l^ual  motion,  with  an  amazing  force,  hurls  itself  up  into  the  air.  This 
place,  therefore,  by  these  wonderful  instances  of  some  divine  presence, 
being  accounted  sacred,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  oaths  were  used 
here  to  be  taken,  and  due  punishments  were  without  delay  executed 
by  the  deity  upon  the  perjured  person ;  for  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  many  such  have  been  struck  blind  as  they  have  gone  out  of  thie 
temple.     And  the  great  veneration  that  persons  have  had  for  the 
place,  has  often  been  the  occasion  that  matters  of  great  controversy 
(where  might  was  likely  to  overcome  right)  have  been  decided  by  an 
oath  in  this  place.    This  temple  likewise,  at  some  times,  is  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  a  special  help  for  injured  servants  to  protect  them 
against  the  cruelty  of  their  severe  masters.     For  they  who  fly  thither, 
cannot  be  drawn  thence,  but  continue  safe  there,  till  by  the  media- 
tion of  friends  they  are  reconciled  to  their  masters,  and  mutual  oaths 
taken  for  the  faithful  performance  of  what  is  promised  on  both  sides. 
And  it  was  never  known  ttiat  ever  any  broke  his  faith  with  his  ser« 
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▼aot  Id  such  a  case,  such  an  awe,  through  the  fear  of  the  gods,  was 
vpon  them.  This  temple  is  situated  in  a  most  pleasant  plain,  adonn 
ed  with  beautiful  porches,  galleries,  and  other  stately  buildings,  be-* 
coming  the  dignity  of  the  gods.  But  of  this  sufficient  is  said.  And 
BOW  we  return  to  what  we  were  before  relating. 

Deucetius,  after  he  had  walled  in  his  new  city  Palicon,  divided 
the  adjacent  country  among  the  inhabitants.  They  grew  wonder* 
fully  rich  in  a  short  time,  both  by  reason  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  multitude  of  the  people.  But  this  sun-shine  lasted  not 
long,  for  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  lies  waste  and  desolate  to  this 
day.     The  reason  of  which  shall  be  declared  in  its  proper  place. 

In  Italy,  after  the  sacking  of  Sybaris  by  the  Crotonians,  one  Thes* 
salus.  about  eight-and-fifty  years  after  getting  together  the  remnant 
of  the  Sybarites,  rebuilt  Sybaris,  situated  between  two  rivers,  Syba« 
^ris  and  Crathis.  But  the  Sybarites  growing  rich  suddenlv,  by  reason 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  possessed  the  city  only  six  years,  and 
were  again  ejected ;  which  we  intend  to  relate  more  fully  in  the  fol- 
lowing book. 


CHAP,  xxvni. 


The  contests  between  Deucetius  and  the  Agrigentines.  His  strange 
submission  to  the  SyracusanSj  who  sent  him  to  Corinth,  witA 
promise  to  supply  him  with  necessaries^ 

WHEN  Antidotus  was  governor  of  Athens,  the  Romans  chose  Lu- 
cius Puhlius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Horatius  consuls.  In  their 
time,  Deucetius  the  general  of  the  Sicoli  took  ^tna,  whose  princ^ 
was  killed  by  treachery.  Afterwards  he  led  his  army  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Agrigentlnes,  and  besieged  Motya,  a  garrison  of  the 
Agrigeutines.  They  of  Agrigentum  sent  aid  to  them  of  Motya^ 
Uut  his  army  fought  and  routed  them,  and  took  the  place,  llie 
winter  approaching,  all  returned  to  their  several  cities.  Tlie  Syra- 
cusans  put  to  death  Bilco,  the  general  of  the  army,  the  author  (as 
was  supposed)  of  that  ruin  that  was  brought  upon  them  in  this  bat- 
tle, and  who  was  judged  to  have  had  secret  correspondence  with  Dei]^- 
cetius.  At  the  return  of  the  year,  they  made  another  general,  com-i 
mitting  to  him  an  army  well  appointed  in  all  respects,  with  strict 
orders  to  ruin  and  destroy  Deucetius.  To  which  end  he  led  forth 
the  army,  and  found  Deucetius  encamped  near  Nom«^  where  a  battle 
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was  fought;  and  after  many  killed  on  both  sides^  the  Siculi>  after  a 
Yaliant  resistance,  at  last  fled,  but  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them 
in  the  pursuit.  Many  of  those  that  escaped,  fled  to  the  forts  and 
Strong  holds,  for  Jew  had  hearts  and  courage  enough  to  run  the  same 
fortune  with  Deucetius. 

Whilst  these  things  were  thus  acting,  the  Agrigentines  re-took  the 
castle  of  Motya  by  force,  wherein  at  that  time  was  a  garrison  of 
Peucetius's;  then  they  marched  to  the  victorious  Syracusans,  and 
bo\}i  encamped  together:  but  Deucetius  having' lost  all  his  treasure 
in  the  last  battle,  was  brought  near  to  the  last  extremity,  partly  through 
the  treachery  of  some,  and  partly  through  the  cowardice  of  others  of 
bis  soldiers  who  deserted  him. 
i#^  At  length,  seeing  matters  brought  to  so  dcsperatfe  a  condition,  that 
his  friends  who  were  yet  about  him  were  ready  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  treacheries  he  fled  with 
all  sp^ed  in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  and  whilst  it  was  yet  dark, 
Cfime  intp  the  maiket-placc,  and  ft- 11  down  before  the  altars,  .and  as 
a  humble  suppliant,  gave  up  both  himself  and  his  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syracusans.  The  strangeness  of  the  thing  brought  a 
great  concourse  of  people  together  into  the  market-place.  Upon 
which,  a  general  assembly  of  the  magistrates  was  called,  and  there 
it  was  debated  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  matter.  Some  who  were 
used,  and  loved  to  speak  much  to  the  people,  persuaded  them  to  take 
him  as  an  enemy,  and,  for  his  many  acts  of  hostility  against  them, 
to  punish  him  accordingly.  But  the  wiser  sort  of  the  senators  who 
were  th^n  present,  declared  that  the  suppliant  was  to  be  preserved, 
and  that  a  reverend  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  providence  of  the 
gods;  and  that  they  should  not  have  respect  so  much  to  what  Deu- 
cetius deserved,  as  seriously  to  consider  what  was  fit  and  just  for  them 
to  do  in  such  a  case.  To  kill  one  whom  providence  had  laid  as  a 
suppliant  at  their  feet  was  unjust;  but  to  preserve  and  keep  to  the 
rules  of  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  humanity  towards  men  that  sub-> 
mit  to  mercy,  greatly  became  the  generosity  of  the  Syracusans.  Here- 
upon the  peqple  unanimously  cried  out — Let  the  suppliant  be  safe, 
Deucetius  thus  delivered,  the  Syracusans  sent  him  back  to  Corinth, 
and  commanded  him  there  to  continue  the  rest  of  his  days,  with  a 
promise  to  supply  him  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  comfortable 
support.  And  now  having  performed  our  promise  in  setting  forth 
those  things  that  happened  the  year  next  before  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition  into  Cyprus  under  Cimon  their  general,  we  conclude  this 
book. 
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BOOK  XII. 


PREFACE. 

HE  who  seriously  considers  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  humaa 
afikirs,  must  needs  be  struck  with  great  admiration;  for  he  will  find 
that  nothing  which  amongst  men  is  accounted  good^  is  purely  such : 
•  nor  any  thing  that  is  esteemed  bad^  is  perfectly  or  absolutely  evil, 
without  some  ingredient  of  profit  and  advantage:  which  lesson  we 
may  learn  from  what  is  before  related,  if  we  ponder  and  digest  things 
well.  For  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  the  king  of  Persia  into  Greece, 
by  reason  of  his  vast  army,  terrified  the  Grecians  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, who  were  by  that  war  in  great  danger  of  being  brought  into 
absolute  slavery,  and  might  justly  fear  that  Greece  was  likely  to  fall 
into  the  same  condition  with  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  who  were  not 
long  before  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Persians.  But  beyond 
idl  expectation,  the  event  of  this  war  was  wonderful;  for  the  Gre- 
cians were  not  only  delivered  from  this  threatening  storm,  but  by 
that  occasion  gained  an  everlasting  renown,  and  every  city  in  Greece 
thereby  abounded  with  so  much  wealth,  that  their  sudden  turn  of 
fortune  into  such  a  height  of  prosperity  was  admired  by  all:  for 
fifty  years  together  from  that  time,  Greece  flourished  in  all  felicity; 
in  which  time,  by  the  wealth  that  abounded  amongst  them,  all  good 
arts  were  highly  improvecl,  and  excellent  artists  are  recorded  to  liave 
ffeurished  in  this  age ;  amongst  whom  was  Phidias  that  famous  sta- 
tuary;  and  several  other  arts  and  sciences  then  advanced  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  But  the  great  honour  of  Greece  was  philosophy 
and  oratory,  and  chiefly  among  the  Athenians.  Those  that  were  emi- 
nent for  philosophy 9  were  Sucrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle:  for  oratory^ 
Pericles,  Isocrates,  and  bis  scholars.  There  were  othen  no  Wsa 
Vol.  1,  No.  37«  kilk 
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famous  for  military  discipline  and  excellent  commanders,  as  Miltia- 
des,Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  Myronides,  and  many  others,of 
whom  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  a  particular  account.    For  the 
Athenian  name  was  highly  honoured  almost  through  all  parts  of  the 
world;  for  they  so  enlarged  their  dominion,  that  by  their  own  strength, 
without  the  help  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  those  of  Peloponnesus, 
they  routed  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Persians,  both  by  sea  and  land; 
and  did  sd  weaken  that  great  empire,  that  they  compelled  it  upon 
treaties  to  set  free  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia:  the.  particulars 
whereof  are  distinctly  and  at  large  related  in  the  former  book,  and  in 
this  we  have  at  present  in  hand.     And  now  we  are  come  to  the  mat- 
ters designed  to  be  treated  of,  endeavouring  (as  near  as  we  can)  to 
fix  the  time  when  things  were  done.     We  began  the  book  next  be- 
fore this  with  the  passage  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  continued   it 
with  an  account  of  affairs  every  where  happening  from  that  time  to 
the  year  next  before  the  expeilition  of  the  Athenians  against  Cyprus 
under  Cimon  their  general.     In  this  we  shall  begin  with  that  expert 
dition,  and  proceed  to  the  war  decreed  by  the  Athenians  against  the 
Svracusans. 


CHAP.  I. 

Cimon  tlie  Athenian  (uhniral.  His  expedition  into  Ci/j)rus,  Peace 
concluded  between  the  Persians  and  Athetnafis.  Cimon  dies  in 
Cyprus. 

EUTH  YDEMUS  lieing  chief  governor  of  Athens,  Lucius  Quintus 
Cinnatius  and  Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus  Roman  consuls,  fonuoe 
frowned  upon  the  Athenians;  for,  in  assisting  the  Egyptians  against 
the  Persians,  they  lost  all  their  ships  in  the  island  Prosopitis;  but  not 
long  after  a  new  waf  was  determined  against  the  Persians,  for  the  li- 
berties of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia. 

For  this  purpose  the  Athenians  rigged  out  a  navy  of  two  hundred 
gallies,  and  made  Cimon  the  son  pf  Miltiades  admiral,  and  ordered 
bim  to  make  straight  for  Cyprus,  and  there  invade  the  Persians.  Ac- 
cordingly he  forthwith  sailed  tliither  with  a  noble  fleet,  well  manned 
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and  victualled,  and  in  all  other  things  in  every  fespect  sufficiently 
provided.  Artabazus  was  then  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet)  and  lay 
with  three  hundred  ships  at  Cyprus:  and  Megabyzus  was  general  of 
the  Persian  land  forces,  and  encamped  with  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  Cilicia. 

Cimon  being  master  at  sea,  landed  his  men  at  Cyprus^  and  forced 
Citium  and  Malus,  but  used  his  victory  with  great  moderation  and 
humanity;  having  received  intelligence  that  fleets  were  come  from 
Phoenicia  and  Cilicia  to  the  assistance  of  the  islanders,  he  hoisted  up 
sail,  fought  with  them>  sunk  many  of  their  vessels,  and  took  an 
hundred,  together  with  their  men,  and  pursued  the  rest  even  to  Phoe- 
nicia. The  Persians,  with  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  that  was  left,  fled 
to  Megabyzus,  where  he  lay  encamped.  But  the  Athenians  without 
delay  pursued  them,  landed  their  men,  and  set  upon  the  enemy,  but 
lost  in  this  fight  Anaxicrates,  vice  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  fought 
with  much  gallantry,  and  there  fell  with  honour*  However,  the  A- 
thenians  got  the  day,  and  after  they  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
their  enemies,  returned  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  back  to  Cyprus, 
l^ese  were  the  things  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  Cyprian  witr. 

After  this,  when  Pedieus  was  arclion  of  Athens,  the  Romans  be* 
stowed  the  consular  dignity  upon  Marcus  Valerius  Lactuca  and  Spu- 
rius  Virginius  Tricostus.  In  the  time  of  their  government,  Cimon 
continuing  master  at  sea,  brought  most  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus  under 
the  power  of  the  Athenians :  but  Salamis,  the  metropolis,  was  a  very 
strong  Persiag  garrison,  well  stored  with  arms,  ammunition)  and  pro-* 
visions  of  all  sorts;  therefore  he  judged  it  of  mighty  consequence  and 
advantage  if  he  could  gain  this  place;  for  lie  conceived,  if  this  were 
done,  that  the  whole  island  would  easily  fall  into  his  hands,  and  the 
Persians  would  be  altogether  discouraged;  and  not  being  able  to  re- 
lieve Salamis,  (the  Athenians  being  masters  at  sea),  would  be  deserted 
and  despised  by  all  their  confederates.  Lastly,  he  concluded,  that 
if  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  were  by  force  of  arms  subdued,  the 
chief  ends  of  the  war  were  obtained;  and  so  it  happened:  for  the 
Athenians  laying  close  siege  to  the  city,  assaulted  and  battered  it 
every  day.  But  the  garrison  being  well  furnished  with  arms  and 
all  other  necessaries,  easily  defended  themselves  from  the  walls  a» 
gainst  all  the  strength  of  their  enemies.       ^  • 

In  the  mean  time  Artaxerxes  the  king  of  Persia,  hearing  of  the 
defeating  of  his  armies  in  Cyprus,  called  together  a  council  of  war, 
where  it  was  determined  that  it  was  most  for  the  public  good  to  make' 
peace  with  the  Grecians:  whereupon  expresses  were  sent  to  the 
generals  and  officers  of  the  Persians  to  make  peace  with  them 
Upon  aoj  terms.    Artabazus  and  Megabyzus  forthwith  despatuhedf 
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ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  of  Peace,  whose  conditions  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  they  sent  likewiie  plenipotentiaries,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicus. 
And  these  were  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the 

Athenians,  and  tlieir  confederates,  to  wit ^That  all  the  Greek  cities 

in  Asia  should  be  free  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.    That  none 
of  the  Persian  commanders  with  any  force  siiould  come  within  three 
days  journey  of  the  sea.    That  they  should  not  sail  in  any  man  of 
war  between  Phaselis  and  Cyaneae.     When  these  were  confirmed  by 
the  king  and  the  officers  of  his  army,  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
side,  agreed  and  engaged  not  to  invade  any  of  the  provinces  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,     Peace  thus  concluded,  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  forces 
from  Cyprus,  triumphing  in  the  glory  of  their  victories,  and  in  the 
advantages  of  the  peace.     But  whilst  the  army  remained  in  Cyprus, 
Cimon  fell  sick  and  there  died.     Afterwards,  Philiscus  being  chief 
ruler  at  Athens,  the  Romans  chusing  Titus  Romillus  Vaticanus  and 
Caius  Veturius  Cicurinus  consuls,  was  celebrated  the  eighty-third 
olympiad,  in  which  Crison  of  Himera  carried  the  victory.     At  this 
time  the  Megareans  revolted  from  the  Athenian^,  and  by  their  am<- 
bassadors  sent  to  Sparta,  made  a  league  with  them;  with  which 
treachery  the  Athenians,  enraged,  sent  their  forces  into  their  country, 
who  robbed  and  spoiled  every  where,  and  so,  loadcn  with  plunder, 
returned  home.     The  citizens  Indeed  issued  out  of  the  town  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  engaged,  but  were  beaten  and  driven 
within  their  walls. 


CHAP.  U. 

27ke  Megareans  revolt  from  the  jttlieniansj  and  are  beaten.  The 
Athenians  routed  at  C/usronea  by  the  Boeotians.  Many  citie^^ 
revolt »    A  peace  is  concluded. 

AFTER  these  things,  when  Tymarchides  was  chief  governor  of  A* 
thens,  Spurius  Tarpeius  and  Aulus  Aterius  Fontinus  being  created 
Roman  consuls,  the  Lacedsemoniansmadean  irruption  into  Attica,and 
wasted  and  destroyed  the  country  far  and  near)  and,  after  they  had* 
taken  several  forts  and  castles,  returned  into  Peloponnesus.  How- 
ever, To)  mides  the  Athenian  general  took  Chaerouea;  but  thcBceo* 
tians  joining  together  surprised  him;  upon  which  a  bloody  battle  was 
foughtat  CbflSDoneay  in  which  Tolmides  was  killed,  though  fighting  with 
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great  resolutioD,  and  the  rest  of  the  Atheoiaos  were  all  killed  or  takea.  • 

By  this  remarkable  slaughter  the  AtheHiacw  were  compelled,  for  the 
redeeming  of  the  cajptives,  to  restore  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia  under 
tbeir  dominion  unto  their  antient  liberties*  Afterwards^  when  Cal-* 
limachus  was  archoti  of  Athens,  and  Sextus  Quintitius  and  P.Curia*' 
tins  were  Roman  consulS|*Hn  Greece  many  cities  revolted  from  tfar 
Athenians,  who  were  grown  very  low  by  reason  of  the  late  defeat  at 
Ch«rooea>  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Euboaa  were  plotting  and 
oontriviug  some  dangerous  designs.  Therefore  Pericles,  being  made 
gtneral,  made  for  Eubcea  with  a  great  army,  and  assaulted  and  took 
tfac  city  of  Hestiaea,  made  all  the  citixens  captives,  and  transplanted 
then,  and  by  this  so  terrified  the  nest,  that  they  all  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  government.  And  a  peace  was  condvded  fin*  thirty 
ttd  the  articles  were  signed  and  sealed  by  Callias  and  Cfaaoes. 


aR= 


CHAP.  IIL 

Vhevmr  between  the  Agrigentines  and  Syracusamtn  SieSy.  ne 
wtKT  hetween  the  Cr damans  and  ihe  Sybarites.  Sybaris  noedl 
The  building  of  Thurium.  Charrmdas^s  good  knas  in  JHw^ 
Hum,  ins  remarkable  death.  The  laUfS  of  ZaleHeus  ef  Lo- 
ertSm 

IN  Sicily  wars  arose  between  them  of  Symense  end  Agrigentuai^  for 
these  reasons — After  the  Syracusans  had  breken  thepower  of  Den* 
cetius  prince  of  the  Siculi,  upon  bis.  submission  to  the  f>eople<for 
mercy,  they  pardoned  him,  but  cortiraanded  bira  to  lead  a  private  life 
at  Corinth:  but  he  continued  uot  long  tbere  before  he  broke  ell  his 
engagements  and  agreements,  and  pretending  that  he  was  eoansieml* 
ed  by  the  oracle  to  people  the  pleasant  sea*coest  in  Sicily,  hefarrived 
an  the  island  with  a  great  number  of  men,  as  colonies  to  plant  there* 
Soeie  of  the  Siculi  joined  him,  and  amongst  them  one  Archonides, 
priDce  of  Erbita;  while  he  was  intent  upeo  hb  colony,  the  Agri- 
gentines,  partly  out  of  envy  to  the  Syracusans,  and  likewise  beeauie 
they  had  spaied  Deuoetius,  their  common  enemy,  without  their  eon« 
sent,  make  war  upon  the  Syracusans.  Upon  this  llie  cities  of  the 
Siculi  divided;  some  joined  with  the  Agrigentines,  others  with 
the  Syracusans,  and  great  armies  were  raised  on  -both  sides,  jmd 
the  cities  pressed  to  the  war  with  great  importunity.  At  length*  Sfrr 
eempiog  at  the  river  Himera,  one  over  againet  the  other,  ihcjr  eamil 
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to  a  battle^  and  the  Syracusans  got  the  day^  and  killed  a  thonsaDd  of 
the  Agrigentines  apon  the  field.  But  presently  after  the  fight^  the 
Agrigentines  sent  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  make  peace,  which  was 
agreed  on  upon  certain  conditions.  Whilst  things  were  thus  acting 
in  Sicily,  the  city  of  Thurium  was  built  in  Italy:  and  this  was  the 
occasion * 

The  Grecians  having  some  time  before  built  Sybaris^  in  a  short 
time  the  city  grew  very  rich  by  reason  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil. 
For  being  situi^ted /between  two  rivers,  Crathis  and  Sybaris,  (from 
whence  it  took  its  name),  and  the  inhabitants  liavinga  large  and  rich 
country  to  till,  they  grew  rich  on  a  sudden;  and  taking  many  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  flourished  in  such  a  degree,  tiiat  they  seemed  to 
exceed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  For  they  were  so  populous,  that 
this  one  city  had  in  it  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  There 
was  at  that  time  in  the  city  one  called  Telys,  who  had  great  influence 
over  the  people.  This  man,  by  raising  scandals  amongst  the  citizens 
against  those  who  were  the  richest,  so  far  at  length  prevailed  with 
the  Sybarites,  that  they  banished  five  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy 
citizens,  and  confiscated  their  estates  to  the  public  use. 

These  banished  men  went  to  Crotona,  and  there* (after  the  manner 
of  suppliants)  fled  to  the  altars  erected  in  the  forum.  Hereupon  Telys 
tent  ambassadors  to  the  Crotouians,  either  to  deliver  up  the  banished 
men,  or  expect  war.  A  council  was  called,  and  the  question  pat.— 
Whether  they  should  deliver  up  the  suppliants  to  the  Sybarites^  or 
engage  in  a  war  with  an  enemy  more  powerful  than  themselves.  The 
senate  and  people  made  some  doubt,  and  the  people  at  first  inclined 
to  deliver  them  up  rather  than  endure  the  war.  But  afterwards  Py« 
thagoras  advising  th^m  to  protect  the  suppliants,  they  changed  their 
opinion,  and  determined  to  fight  in  their  defence. 

Hereupon  the  Sybarites  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  three  bun-' 
dred  thousand  men.  The  Crotonians  had  but  an  hundred  thousahd^ 
which  were  commanded  by  Milo  the  wrestler,  who  at  the  first  onset 
put  to  flight  that  wing  of  the  army  which  was  opposite  to  him :  for  he 
was  of  invincible  strength,  and  had  courage  answerable  tohisstrengthi 
and  had  been  six  times  victor  at  the  Olympic  games;  when  he  be-* 
gan  his  fight,  he  was  crowned  with  Olympic  wreaths,  wearing  (like 
Hercules)  a  lion*s  skin  and  a  club;  at  last  he  gained  an  absoiote 
victory,  and  thereupon  was  much  admired  by  bis  countrymen.  Up- 
on the  rout  the  Crotonians  gave  no  quarter,  but  killed  all  they  took, 
io  that  most  of  the  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  city  sacked  and  mis- 
erably laid  waste  and  desolate.  But  within  fifty-eight  years  after, 
the  Tbessalians  arrived  in  order  to  plant  there,  and  within  less  than 
ftve  year»  after  they  had  rebuilt  the  city,  they  were  likewise  ejf^ctcd 
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by  the  Crotonians.  For  when  CaHimachus  was  archon  of  Athens^ 
this  city  began  to  he  inhabited:  but  shortly  after  it  changed  both  its 
name  and  place,  being  built  elsewhere  by  Lampo  and  Xenocrates^ 

which  was  u|>on  this  occasion ^The  Sybarites^  driven  out  of  their 

country  a  second  liine,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  and  desired 
nid  from  the  Laccdiemonians  and  Athenians  to  assist  them  in  restor* 
ing  them  to  their  country,  and  likewise  desiring  that  they  would  send 
a  colony  to  partake  with  them.  The  Lacedemonians  rejected  their 
fiddress;  but  the  Athenians  resolved  to  assist  them,  and  sent  ten  ships 
with  sol(!i«  rs  r<>  the  Sybarites,  of  which  Lampo  and  Xenocrates  were 
generals:  and  proclamation  was  made  through  all  the  cities  of  Pelo- 
pounesus  by  the  Athenian  heralds,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
that  would,  to  plant  with  them  in  their  intended  new  colony.  Many 
complied,  especially  being  moved  thereunto  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
who  advised  them  to  build  a  city  where  there  was  little  water,  and  yet 
bread  without  measure. 

Setting  sail,  therefore,  for  Italy,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Sybaris, 
and  there  made  diligent  search  for  the  place  recommended  to  them 
by  the  deity.  And  finding  a  fountain  or  spring,  not  far  from  Sybaris, 
which  was  called  Thuria,  issuing  its  waters  through  a  brazen  pipe, 
called  Mcdimnum,  which  signifies  a  bushel,  (j^^^'^^S  this  to  be  the 
placeforetold  by  the  oracle),  they  encompassed'it  with  a  wall,  and  there 
built  the  city,  calling  it,  from  the  name  of  the  spring,  Thurium. 

The  city  in  length  contained  four  streets:  the  first  they  called 
Heraclea,  the  second  A phrodisiadc,  the  third  Olympiad,  the  fourth 
Dionysiad.  The  breadth  was  divided  into  three  streets;  the  first 
called  Heroa,  the  other  Thuria,  and  the  last  Thurina.  When 
all  these  streets  were  filled  with  houses,  the  city  appeared  very  com-' 
pact  and  beautiful.  But  the  Thurians  continued  not  long  at  peace 
among  themselves,  for  a  grievous  sedition  (and  not  without  some 
cause)  began  to  disturb  the  comqdonwealth.  For  the  Sybarites,  the 
antient  inhabitfints,  shared  all  the  chief  places  of  the  magistracy 
aibpngst  themselves,  and  left  only  the  inferior  offices  to  the  new  co- 
lonies. And  the  wives  of  the  antient  citizens  were  first  admitted  to 
sacrifice  before  those  that  were  lately  brought  into  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  And  besides,  they  engrossed  all  the  land  next  to  the  city 
and  divided  it  among  themselves,  and  left  that  which  was  far  ofi^  tOk 
the  new  comers.  This  fire  of  dissention  broke  out  into  a  devouring 
flame,  insomuch  that  the  new  colony,  (then  more  powerful  than  the 
other),  destroyed  almost  all  the  antient  inhabitants,  and  brought  the 
whole  city  into  their  own  power.  But  the  country  being  very  rich, 
and  more  than  was  sufficient  for  them  that  remained,  they  sent  for 
fiiapy  out  of  Greece  to  till  and  improve  the  land,  amongst  wbomthejr 
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divided  both  the  houses  in  the  city  that  were  destitute  of  inhabitaots, 
and  the  land  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  grew  very  rich  in  a 
aluMTt  time^  and  entering  into  league  with  the  Crotooiaus,  governed 
dieir  commonwealth  from  henceforth  with  great  commendation;  and 
Imving  settled  a  democracy^  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes^ 
ndgave  them  names  according  to  their  several  countries:  three  that 
owie  out  of  Peloponnesus  they  called  the  Arcadian,  Achaiau,  and 
Elean.  The  same  number  of  them  that  came  from  other  more  remote 
]iart»  of  Greece,  they  named  the  Bceotiao,  Amphtctyonidse,  and  Do- 
jladiB,  according  to  their  several  tribes.  The  fuurrisidue  from  other 
countries  of  Greece  they  called  the  Jadans,  Atheuiada>,  Euhoeadie^ 
tfod  Islanders.  Charoudas/  one  of  their  most  learned  and  best  ac^ 
ccnnplished citizens,  they  chose  for  their  legislator,  r.ho  examined  the 
laws  of  every  country,  and  picked  out  of  every  one  what  he  judc^ed 
to  be  \\w  best,  and  digested  them  all  into  one  body  or  system:  but 
be  added  many  himself  of  his  own  contrivance:  to  rehearse' some  of 
which  it  wilt  not  be  unprofitable  to  the  reader.  And  first  he  insti- 
tuted  .That  whoever  married  a  second  wife,  and  brought  a  stepmo- 
ther amongst  his  children,  should  be  removed  from  the  senate  and 
common  assemblies,  for  he  judged  that  man  could  never  advise  his 
eountry  well,  who  was  so  imprudent  in  his  own  family:  for  they  that 
were  once  well  married,  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  ha[>pi- 
ness;  and  such  as  are  unfortunate  in  their  fitbt  match,  and  yet  against 
their  own  experience  commit  a  second  fault  of  the  same  kind,  justly 
deserve  to  be  noted  for  fools.  To  false  accusers  he  appointed  this 
punishment—That  they  should  be  led  through  the  city  crowned  with 
the  shrub  tamarisk,  that  it  might  appear  to  all,  that  the  offender  was 
guilty  of  the  highest  wickedness.  And  it  is  reported  that  some  con- 
victed of  this  offence,  to  avoid  the  disgrace,  have  killed  themselves. 
By  the  severity  of  this  law,  false  informers  (the  plague  of  the  com- 
monwealth) were  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens  lived  in 
great  prosperity.  Charondas  made  likewise  a  new  law  (never  be- 
fore instituted  by  any  former  legislator)  concerning  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. For  he  found  by  experience,  that  both  the  manners  and  judg- 
mentsofgood  and  honest  men,  were  often  depraved  by  the  society  and 
familiarity  of  wicked  men,  and  drawn  aside  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
to  the  fikhiness  of  vice;  and  that  such  company,  Hke  an  infectious 
disease,  seized  the  minds  of  the  very  best  with  its  contagion  andcor- 
niptioii;  for  the  way  to  vice  is  down  the  hill  with  a  very  easy  de- 
scent; by  reason  whereof  many  of  more  than  ordinary  integrity,  (en- 
snared with  the  enticing  charms  of  pleasure),  have  fallen  into  the 
highest  degree  of  wickedness;  desiring,  therefore,  to  prevent  this 
Itoiscbief,  he  severely  forbade  keeping  company  and  familiarity  with 
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Ifwd  men:  and  framed  a  process  against  ill  society^  and  imposed  a 
severe  fine  upon  such  as  should  be  found  guilty.  And  he  made 
moreover  another  law  more  excellent  than  this,  overlooked  by  all  the 

antient  law-makers:  that  is That  all  the  children  of  the  citizens 

should  learn  to  write,  and  the  city  should  pay  the  roaster's  wages. 
For  he  knew  that  they  who  were  poor  were  not  able  to  be  at  the 
charge,  and  of  consequence  roust  lose  the  advantage  of  instructioa 
far  their  children:  tor  he  preferred,  and  not  without  cause,  the 
knowledge  of  writing  to  be  Karnt  in  the  first  place  before  all  other 
arts;  for  by  the  help  of  this  many  things  conducing  to  the  public  good 
are  preserved  to  posterity;  as  suffirages,  decrees,  epistles,  wills,  laws^ 
and'Other  things  necessary  for  instruction^  Who  can  sufficiently  set 
forth  the  praises  of  this  art?  By  this  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  pre* 
served  among  the  living;  -by  these  messengers,  they  that  are  at  the 
greatest  distance,  far  absent,  may  be  conversed  with  as  present* 
These  preserve  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  men,  the  answers  of  the 
gods,  the  learning  of  philosophers,  all  the  sciences  of  the  world,  and 
hand  them  down  to  posterity  for  ever.  Life  is  due  to  nature,  but 
bow  to  live  well  we  owe  to  the  books  of  the.  learned,  so  that  by  this 
good  law  (at  the  public  care  and  charge)  those  who  were  illiterate 
before  (wholly  deprived  of  thpse  great  blessings)  were  now  improved 
by  more  happy  education ;  so  that  we  may  say  he  far  e^cceeded  those 
former  law-makers  who  appointed  physicians  for  the  curing  of  private 
men's  distempers,  at  die  charge  of  the  public;  for  they  provided 
cures  for  men's  bodies,  but  he  for  ignorance  aud  disease  of  men's 
iouls:  and  we  never  desire  to  have  need  of  a  physician,  but  are  always 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  learned  man :  many  poets  have  celebrated 
these  laws  concerning  evil  company;  among  others  are  these. 

If  one  herd  with  bad  compinyf 
I  ask  not  what  be  i%,  but  aee ; 
Snch  as  his  friends  are,  such  is  he. 

Of  his  law  concerning  step^mothers  mention  is  made  thus.^TliQ 
law-giver  (say  they)  Charondas,  amongst  others  made  tbb  law; 

I.et  him  have  no  repute  but  of  a  fool. 
That  sets  o  step-dame  o'er  I'is  house  to  rule: 
lior  let  him  for  a  pvil  oSioe  sue,  \ 

Who  to  an  old  plague  dares  to  ^dd  a  newi 
If  good  luck  in  a  wife  thou  hast  had,  then 
Stick  at  a  good  hapdj  if  bad,  as  most  men, 
Jh'  art  mad  if  thou  seek'st  to  be  curs'd  again« 

In  truth  he  who  miscarries  twice  in  one  and  the  same  thing,  may 
justly  be  accounted  a  fool,    For  what  Philemon  the  coiaic  poet 
You  1.  No.  37.  4.1* 
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says  of  them  that  have  often  escaped  shipwreck,  some  have  appfied 
to  this  case : 

"^    I  wonder  not  that  one  the  set  should  enter 
^nd  sail,  bat  that  he  made  a  second  venture. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  see  a  man  marry;  but  to  see  him  twice  marry. 
For  it  is  safer  and  more  advisable  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  twice 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  than  to  the  hazards  of  a  second  wife.  For 
most  sad  and  cruel  discords  often  arise  in  families  between  parents 
and  children  by  the  tricks  and  devices  of  stepmothers.  Hence  we' 
have  the  frequent  and  h  ^rrid  pieces  of  villany  of  thfa  kind  represented 
npon  the  stage  by  the  tragedians. 

Charoirlas  framed  another  very  godd  law  concerning  the  f^ardian* 
ship  of  orphans.  Upon  the  first  view  there  seems  to  be  little  in  it 
worthy  taking  nc  tice  of;  but  examining  it  more  closely,  we  maydis* 
cern  in  it  much  wisdom  and  excellent  contrivance.  Their  estates  he 
committed  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  next  of  kin  on  their 
father's  side,  but  their  education,  and  the  custody  of  their  persons,  to 
them  of  the  mothers.  At  first  here  seems  nothing  of  any  great  weight 
in  this  law,  but  upon  more  serious  consideration,  it  will  evident! j 
appear  to  be  a  most  excellent  constitution :  for  if  the  cause  be  seriously 
pried  into,  why  he  ordered  the  care  of  the  estate  to  one,  and  the 
education  of  the  person  to  another,  the  wisdom  and  ])rudence  of  the 
law-maker  will  be  very  evident:  for  they  on  the  mother's  side  would 
never  contrive  any  thing  of  prejudice  to  the  person  ^hose  estate 
could  never  come  and  descend  to  them ;  and  the  mischief  was  pre* 
vented  as  to  the  kindred  on  the  father's  side,  because  the  person  wu 
not  committed  to  their  custody.  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  the 
estate  of  the  orphan  was  to  fall  to  the  father's  kindred  in  case  of  his 
death,  it  was  to  be  presumed  they  would  take  care  to  preserve  and 
improve  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  the  possibility  of  its  coming  unto 
themselves 

Another  law  he  made  against  those  that  ran  away  from  their  colours, 
or  refused  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country :  for 
whereas  former  lawgivers  made  it  death,  his  edict  was_That  such 
men  should  sit  three  days  in  the  forum,  clothed  in  women's  apparel; 
which  constitution,  as  it  was  more  moderate  than  those  in  other 
places,  so  the  greatness  of  the  disgrace  did  work  more  upon  ingenuous 
spirits  to  deter  them  from  softness  and  effeminacy;  judging  it  far 
better  to  die  than  to  undergo  so  much  disgrace  iq  their  own  countiy. 
By  this  way  he  destroyed  not  those  that  were  guilty,  but  reserved 
them  for  the  future  service  of  the  city,  as  occasion  should  be;  who, 
in  all  likelihood,  after  such  disgrace,  would  carry  themselves  better 
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and  endeavour  to  wipe  ojQF  the  stain  of  their  former  reproach,  by  doing 
something  more  than  ordinary  for  the  time  to  come.    Tlie  sevi  rity 
and  strictness  likewise  of  his  laws  gave  a  perpetual  vigour  to  them; 
for  it' was  absolutely  forbidden  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  letter 
of  the  law,  though  it  were  never  so  severe  or  inconvenient.     But  if 
any  were  fit  to  be  repealed  or  amended,  he  gave  power  for  tliat  pur- 
pose.    For  he  judged  it  fit  and  just  for  ever)'  man  to  stoop  to  tlie 
authority  of  the  lawgiver^  but  to  suffer  the  cavils  and  exceptions  of 
every  private  man  to  prevail  (nay  though  they  seemed  to  tend  to  the 
public  good)   was  most  absurd.     And  by  this  means  he  restrained 
those  that  would  in  giving  of  judgment  for  criminal  matters  bring  in 
their  own  glosses  and  expositions  against  the  express  words  of  the 
lawj  lest  by  their  cavils  the  authority  of  the  laws  should  come  to 
nothing.    And  hereupon  it  is  reported  that  some  prosecutors  against 
criminals  said  to  the  judges,  that  eith^  the  law  or  the  malefactor 
must  of  necessity  be   preserved;    Charondas  therefore  appointed 
something  more  than  usual  concerning  the  amendment  of  the  kws* 
For  whereas  he  saw  that  there  were  many  in  divers  cities  who  rashly, 
and  liand  over  head*  (going  about  to  correct  and  amend  the  law?),  did 
nothing  else  but  (by  corrupting  them)  involve  the  common  people  in 
seditions;  he  published  this  most  excellent  law,  differing  from  all 
that  were  before...That  any  person  who  would  have  any  law  to  be 
altered  or  amended,  a  council  should  be  called,  and  he  who  would 
have  an  alteration,  should  have  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  so 
continue  while  the  votes  of  the  people  concerning  the  change  of  the 
law  were  in  taking;  and  if  the  assembly  approved  of  the  new  law,  then 
the  author  should  be  discharged;  but  if  it  were  rejected,  thcu  he 
should  be  forthwith  hanged.     By  this  so  severe  a  caution  to  prevent 
innovation^  new  law-makers  disappeared,  and  none  durst  so  much 
as  even  whbper  any  thing  concerning  the  amendment  or  alteration  ot 
the  laws. 

From  tlwt  time  forward,  there  were  at  Thurium  only  three  (forced 
by  urgent  provocations)  tliat  appeared  and  stood  up  to  persuade  the 
people  to  abrogation  of  some  laws.  For  there  was  a  law,  that  he  who 
struck  out  the  eye  of  another,  should  have  his  own  eye  plucked  out. 
It  happened  that  one  who  had  only  one  eye  (by  the  injury  of  another) 
lost  that  also,  so  that  he  was  altogether  blind.  In  this  case,  although 
the  offender  was  to  lose  his  eye  for  the  injury  done  to' the  other,  yet 
the  punishment  was  not  thought  equivalent  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence;  for  he  who  made  his  fellow  citizen  wholly  blind,  although 
by  losing  one  of  his  eyes  he  satisfied  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  the  loss 
and  prejudice  was  not  equal;  and  therefore  it  was  conceived  to  be 
;Bio6t  equitable  and  just^  that  he  who  deprived  another  of  his  sight 
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wholly^  should  lose  both  his  eyes,  if  the  panishment  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence.  This  blind  man  therefore  (moved  and  heated 
with  the  pain  and  indignity  of  the  thing)  complained  to  the  people  of 
his  sad  condition^  and  made  his  address  to  them  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law.  At  length,  having  the  rope  about  his  neck,  he  prevailed^ 
and  the  law  was  abolished,  and  another  made  more  effectual  in  it9 
place,  and  so  he  escaped  hanging.  Another  law  likewise  was  mode- 
rated, whereby  power  was  given  to  th^wife  in  some  cases,  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  marry  whom  else  she  thought  fit.  For  one  grown 
old,  being  forsaken  by  his  young  wife,  proposed  to  the  people  for  an 

amendment  of  the  law  to  have  this  further  addition ^That  it  might 

be  lawful  for  any  wife  that  had  a  desire  to  leave  her  husband,  to  marry 
any  other  man,  proWded  he  were  no  younger  than  her  former  hus- 
band; and  that  he  who  cast  off  his  wife,  should  marry  none  younger 
than  the  wife  he  rejected.  And  he  succeeded  so  well  in  his  proposal, 
that  by  having  the  law  amended,  he  not  only  escaped  the  rope,  but 
by  this  means  his  wife,  who  had  a  mind  to  a  young  fellow,  was  forced 
to  return  to  him  again. 

The  third  law  (which  Solon  likewise  had  made)  which  was  amended, 
was  that  concerning  virgins  and  orphans.  The  law  was,  that  where 
there  was  an  heiress  left,  the  next  of  kin  might  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage; and  so  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  woman,  an  orphan,  miglit 
demand  him  that  was  of  her  next  kindred  in  marriage,  and  he  should 
be  forced  to  marry  her ;  or  if  she  were  poor,  give  her  five  hnndred 
drachmas  for  her  portion.  There  was  an  orphan  of  this  kind  left,  of 
a  good  family,  but  yet  extremely  poor ;  she,  by  reason  of  her  povert;^ 
in  no  likelihood  to  get  a  husband,  made  lier  application  to  the  people, 
and  with  many  tears  bemoaned  her  desolate  qbndition,  and  despicable 

state  of  life,  and  desired  an  amendment  of  the  law  to  this  purpose 

That  in  lieu  of  the  five  hundred  drachmas,  the  next  of  kin,  whom  by 
the  law  the  orphan  might  demand  in  marriag«,  should  be  forced  to 
marry  her.  The  people  commiserating  her'condition,  changed  the 
law,  and  so  she  was  delivered  from  the  rope,  and  the  rich  kinsman 
was  forced  to  marry  the  poor  maid  without  any  dowry. 

Now  it  remains  we  should  speak  of  the  death  of  Charondas,  con- 
cerning which  there  happened  something  remarkable  and  wonderful; 
for  when  he  was  gone  forth  against  some  robbers  that  made  inroads 
into  the  country,  before  he  returned,  there  happened  a  tumult  to  be 
raised  by  the  people  in  one  of  their  common  assemblies.  Determining 
therefore  to  m*ake  diligent  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  authors  of  the 
sedition,  he  came  hastily  in  amongst  them,  with  his  sword  girt  at  his 
side,  against  a  law  he  had  made  that  none  should  come  armed  into  the 
senate-house;  but  bad  forgotten  his  sword  then  at  liis  side^  and  sor 
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foahed  into  the  assemblyi  and  thereby  gave  an  occasion  to  them  that 

maligned  hiniy  to  accuse  him :  upon  whicli  one  cries  out ^Yoo  break 

the  law  which  you  yourself  made.  No,  says  he,  but  I  will  confirm 
it;  and  forthwith  ran  himself  through*  Some  writers  ascribe  this 
fiict  to  Diocles,  the  law-maker  of  Syracuse. 

But  having  spoken  enough  of  Charondas,  we  sluiU  now  relate 
something  in  short  of  Zaleuchus  the  law-maker,  because  they  were 
much  alike  in  their  eonsultations,  and  bent  their  minds  and  tlioughts 
to  the  same  things,  and  flourished  in  cities  near  adjoining  one  to 
another.  Zaleuchus  was  an  Italian  born  at  Locris  of  a  noble  family, 
of  great  learning,  and  scholar  to  Pythagoras.  He  was  of  great  esteem 
and  account  in  bis  country,  and  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  their  law- 
maker. He  began  his  laws  first  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  la 
the  prefiice  he  requires  the  inhabitants — That  in  the  first  place,  and 
above  all,  they  should  be  fully  persuaded,  and  undoubtedly  believe 
that  there  were  gods;  and  tiiat  devoutly  looking  up  to  heaven,  and 
viewing  the  beauty  and  admirable  harmony  and  order  thereof,  tliey 
ahould  judge,  and  certainly  conclude,  that  that  great  work  was  not  of 
men,  or  came  there  by  chance :  and  therefore  he  ordained,  they 
■hould  adore  and  worship  the  gods,  from  whom  all  that  is  good  des* 
eends  upon  men.  And  to  that  end,  that  they  ought  to  have  their 
minds  pure  and  unspotted,  inasmuch  as  the  gods  are  better  pleased 
with  the  just  and  honest  actions  of  righteous  men,  than  with  all  their 
costly  sacrifices.  Having  made  this  preface  or  introduction,  he  then 
subimns  his  precepts.  First,  That  none  should  be  implacable  one 
against  another,  but  that  all  should  so  manage  their  animosities,  as 
to  keep  a  reserve  in  a  short  time  to  be  reconciled,  and  in  full  friend- 
ship with  their  adversaries;  and  if  any  did  otherwise,  such  a  man 
should  be  reputed  of  a  fierce  and  inhuman  disposition.  Secondly, 
He  commanded  the  magistrates  that  they  should  not  be  proud  and 
domineering;  that  they  should  not  give  judgment  in  any  matter 
cither  for  love  or  hatred.  And  in  other  particulars  he  devised  manj 
things  with  great  wisdom,  prudence,  and  ingenuity.  Thirdly, 
Whereas,  in  all  other  countries,  by  the  excess  and  extravagance  of 
women  much  silver  uns  spent  and  wasted;  by  a  witty  and  ingenious 

kind  of  punishment,  he  restrained  their  excess,  for  he  ordered ^That 

DO  woman  who  wsis  free  of  the  city  sliould  be  attended  abroad  with 
any  more  than  one  servant,  unless  she  were  drunk.  That  none 
sliould  walk  abroad  in  the  night,  except  it  wore  with  an  intent  to  play 
the  whore,  nor  wear  golden  ornaments,  or  garments  embroidered 
with  gold,  unless  with  the  same  intent:  nor  that  any  man  sliould 
wear  a  gold  ring,  or  a  Milesian  garment,  unless  he  were  guilty  of 
foroicatiou  or  adultery.    15y  these  dishonuuruble  exceptions  and  cou- 
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ditioDf  of  indemDity  (which  were  paiibhmento  in  themselves)  he 
easily  restraiDed  the  citizens  from  luxary  and  excess,  for  none  were 
willing  to  expose  themselves  as  laughing-stocks  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  by  owning  themselves  guilty  of  such  foul  offirnces.  Many 
other  laws  concerning  contracts  and  other  differences  which  might 
arise,  were  with  great  .judgment  made  by  him,  which  would  be  too 
tedious  particularly  to  relate,  and  beyond  the  scope  and  intent  of  our 
history.     We  shall  therefore  return  whence  we  made  a  digression. 

Lysimachides  was  chief  ruler  of  Athens  when  the  Romans  con- 
ferred the  consular  dignity  upon  C.  Menenius  and  Poplius  Sestius 
Capitolinos.  In  their  time  the  Sybarites  that  had  escaped  in  the  lale 
•edition,  seated  themselves  at  the  river  Tarentum,  where  they  con* 
tinned  for  some  time,  but  at  length  were  rooted  out,  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Brutii.  In  Greece,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians 
having  recovered  Euboea,  drove  the  Hestieeans  out  of  the  city;  and 
sending  thither  a  colony  of  a  thousand  citizens  of  their  own,  they 
divided  the  city  and  land  adjacent  amongst  them  by  lot. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Decemviri  in  Rome,  chosen  to  make  hws.  The  war  between 
the  Thurians  and  Tarentinei.  The  sad  story  of  the  daughter  qf 
one  Lucius  Firgndus  in  Home,  which  caused  a  disturbance  and 
great  sedition.  The  law  of  the  Tivelve  Tables.  Peace  all  over 
.the  world* 

WHEN  Praxitiles  was  governor  of  Athens,  the  eighty-fourth  olym- 
piad was  celebrated,  in  which  Crison  of  Himera  was  victor,  and  at 
Rome,  ten  persons  (called  the  Decemviri)  were  chosen  to  compose 
new  laws.  Publius*  Claudius  Regillanus,  Titus  Minutiusf,  Spurius 
Viturius,  Caius  Julius,  Caiust  Suipitius,  Publius  Sestius,  Romiliusy, 
Spurius  Posthumius,  Culbiuius§,  and  Publius  Horatius.  By  these 
persons  were  laws  made.  In  their  time  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Thurians  and  Tarentiues;  in  which  war  the  countries  were 
wasted  on  both  sides,  by  inroads  on  land,  and  invasions  from  sea; 
many  small  battles  and  skirmishes  were  fought,  but  nothing  done  of 
any  moment. 
Lysanias  being  chief  ruler  at  Athens,  the  Romans  again  chose  ten 

*  AppiM.        t  CfftDiiciMt       I  bervitti,        I  T.  RomiJius.        f  A.  Manliujk 
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men  for  making  of  laws.    Appius  Claudius,  Marcus  Cornelius,  Luoina 

Minutius,  Caius  Sergius,  Quintus  Pitilius,  Marcus  Rabuleius,  T. 

Antonius  Meranda,  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  C.Duilius,  andSp^Oppius. 

But  these  could  not  perfect  the  business  wherein  they  were  em« 

ployed;  for  one  of  them*  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  virgin j  but  of 

small  fortune,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  debauch  by  money.    But 

when  he  saw  he  could  not  gain  his  design  by  those  means,  he  suborned' 

a  fellowf  fit  for  his  purpose,  to  claim  her  for  his  bondslave,  and  to 

bring  her  before  the  Decemviri,  and  demand  judgment  against  her  ai 

his  slave ;  which  was  easily  obtained  from  a  corrupt  judge,  the  author 

of  the  villany.     She  being  delivered  to  him,  the  sycophant  knave 

carried  her  away  as  his  bond-maid.     In  the  mean  time,  the  father  of 

the  young  woman,  moved  with  grief  and  rage  at  the  indignity  offeredy 

hastened  to  the  court,  where  seeing  no  hopts  of  redress,  he  followed- 

his  daughter  close  behind  her,  and  spying  a  knife  in  a  buteher's  shop^' 

as  he  passed  by,  he  snatched  it  up,  and  fonhwith  stabbed  his  daughter 

to  death,  to  avoid  the  indignity  and  disgrace  of  such  a  condition,  and 

forthwith  without  delay;  hastening  out  of  the  city,  made  to  the  army 

that  was  then  encamped  at  Algidum,  and  with  many  tears  declared 

his  miserable  condition,'and  implored  their  assistance;  which  on  the 

sudden  affected  them  i^ll  with  commiseration,  and  great  sorrow  at 

his  calamity;  upon  which  (being  all  stirred  up  with  a  resolution  to 

relieve  the  distressed  father)  in  the  night  they  rushed  into  Rome,  and 

possessed  themselves  of  tlie  Aventine  mount.    As  soon  as  the  day 

brake,  the  Decemviri,  being  informed  of  the  rage  of  the  soldiers 

against  the  wickedness  of  the  fact,  (by  force  of  arms  resolving  to 

defend  their  colleague),  got  together  a  multitude  of  young  men 

to  dispute  the  matter  with  their  adversaries  by  the  sword.    And  now 

a  great  and  bloody  fight  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  when  some  of  th^ 

citizens  of  the  best  quality,  foreseeing  the  danger,  interposed  b^ 

messengers  to  both  parties,  in  order  to  compose  the  difference;  en« 

treating  and  earnestly  beseeching  them,  that  they  would  forbear,  and 

not  involve  their  country  in  blood  and  destruction.    At  length  tht 

matter  was  agreed  upon  these  conditions That  there  should  be  ten 

called  tribunes  of  the  people  chosen,  who  should  have  sovereign 

power  and  authority  over  all  the  rest  of  the  magistmlea  of  the  city, 

and  who  might  protect  the  common  liberty  of  the  people:  and  that 

one  of  the  consuls  every  year  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  senators, 

and  the  other  out  of  the  common  people.    Yea,  further,  that  they 

should  have  power  to  chuse  both  consuls  out  from  among  themselves 

if  they  thought  fit.    And  this  law  was  then  made  to  be  a  check  to 

the>  exorbitant  power  of  the  patricians ;  for  they,  under  colour  of  t  hei? 

*  Ampins.       t  One  Marcui  Claudiai. 
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great  and  high  birth,  and  the  glory  of  their  famlUes,  with  insuflmble 
pride  engrossed  to  thestselves  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  city. 
Amongst  the  conditions  it  was  further  added^JTIiat  the  tribones  of 
the  people,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  should  appoint  as  many  new 
<^C6  in  their  room  to  sacceed,  and  if  they  neglected  it,  tbey  should 
be  t>urnt  alive.  And  though  the  tribunes  could  not  agree  in  their 
choice,  yet  they  should  continue  0till  in  their  offices  in  the  meaa 
time.    And  this  was  the  end  of  the  great  commotion  at  Rome. 

IKphilus  being  arehon  of  Athens,  the  Romans  created  Marcos 
Boratius  and  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  consuls,  who  perfected  the 
Ifiws  which  suffered  an  eruption  by  the  sedition.  For  there  were 
tiieo  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tables  (as  they  were  called)  only  finished; 
tlie  other  two  were  added  by  these  consuls.  The  Roman  laws  thus 
perfected,  the  consuls  ordered  them  to  be  engraven  on  twelve  tables 
cf  brass,  and  fixed  them  to  the  pleader's  desk  in  the  face  of  the  court* 
And  these  laws  thus  written  briefly  and  plainly,  without  any  flourish 
of  words,  remain  unto  this  day. 

About  the  time  these  things  were  done,  most  nations  through  the 
world  were  at  peace;  for  the  Persians  made  a  double  league  with  the 
Grecians,  and  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  whereby 
liberty  was  restored  to  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  The  other 
afterwards  was  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which  it  was  agreed  quite 
contrary,  that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  remain  under  the  power 
€ft  the  Persians*  In  like  manner,  the  Grecians  were  at  peace  among 
tbeflOKselves,  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  having  entered  into  a  league 
for  thirty  years.  And  all  was  likewise  quiet  in  Sicily,  the  Carthagi* 
sians  having  made  peace  with  Gelon,  and  all  the  Grecian  cities 
submitted  to  them  of  Syracuse.  And  the  Agrigentines  after  the 
alattghter  at  Himera,  accepted  of  terms  of  peace.  And  all  the  people 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  most  parts  of  the  world,  were  at  perfect 
concord  one  with  anotlier.  Therefore  we  have.no  account  in  history 
of  any  thing  memorable  done  in  war  during  this  time ;  but  all  were 
every  where  at  rest,  solacing  themselves  with  sports  and  sacred  festi* 
▼als,  and  other  jollities^  the  common  attendants  of  a  prosperous 
state  and  condition. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tht  war  between  the  Sandans  and  the  Mltesians.  A  sedition  in 
Samosy  winch  revolts  from  the  Athemans.  The  war  in  Sicily  $ 
hff  the  Syracusans  against  the  J^rinacrians. 

TIMOCLES  was  now  chief  governor  of  Athens,  and  Lartius  Hennl- 
111118  and  Titus  Virginius  Tricostus  Roman  consuls.  In  their  time 
the  Samians  broke  forth  into  war  against  the  Milesians  concerning 
Ihiene;  and  discerning  the  Athenians  more  to  favour  the  Milesians^ 
they  revolted  from  them.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  sent  Pericles 
(made  admiral  some  time  before)  with  forty  sail  against  theSamlans, 
who  approached  their  city,  easily  reduced  it,  and  there  established  a 
democracy.  And  having  imposed  a  mulct  of  eighty  talents  upon 
tliem,  and  received  as  many  youths  for  hostages,  he  committed  them 
tq  tlie  care  and  custody  of  the  Lemnians;  and  so  having  in  a  short 
tiiQe  finbhcd  with  good  success  all  for  which  he  was  sent>  he  returned 
to  Athens. 

After  this,  a  grievous  sedition  happened  in  Samos,  some  being  for 
the  democracy,  others  endeavouring  to  set  up  an  aristocracy",  whereby 
the  city  was  in  a  mighty  popular  tumult.    They  who  were  against  the 
democracy  went  over  to  Sardis  in  Asia,  to  Pisuthnes  the  Persian 
governor^  to  desire  aid,  who  lent  them  seven  hundred  soldiers,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  bring  Samos  under  his  power.    The  Samians  with 
this^atd,  marching  from  Asia  in  the  night,  stole  secretly  upon  the  city^ 
and  by  the  help  of  their  accomplices,  entered  and  surprised  it|  and 
lieiog  thus  easily  possessed,  forthwith  eject  all  of  the  contrary  faction. 
Then  having  stolen  and  carried  away  the  hostages  out  of  Lemnos^ 
aqd  strengthened  Samos  with  garrisons,  they  declare  themselves  open 
enemies  against  the  Athenians ;  who  again  send  against  them  Pericles 
with  sixty  sail;  who  overcame  them  in  a  sea  fight,  though  they  had 
seventy  sail.    Upon  this  (with  the  help  of  twenty- five  ships  which 
joined  him  from  Chios  and  Mitylene)  he  besieged  Samos;  and  some 
few  days  after,  leaving  part  of  his  forces  to  maintain  the  siege,  with 
the  rest  he  made  against  the  Phoenician  fleet,  ^which  the  Persians 
tent  to  the  aid  of  the  Samians.     The  Samians  taking  advautiige  of 
the  opportunity  of  his  departure,  suddenly  set  upon  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  and  routed  them ;  with  which  success  they  grew  very  proud  and 
haughty.    But  Pericles  hearing  of  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  left  behind, 
returned  without  delay,  and  got  together  a  strong  and  numerous 
navy,  fully  resolving  utterly  to  ruin  the  enemy's  fleet;  and  being 
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speedily  supplied  by  the  Athenians  with  threescore  ships,  and  with 
thirty  from  Chios  and  Mitylene,  he  renewed  the  siege  both  by  sea 
and  land^  wearying  the  city  with  continual  assaults.  He  was  the 
first  that  made  use  of  those  warlike  engines  called  battering  rams 
and  scorpions,  by  the  assistance  and  ingenuity  of  Artemon  the  Lace- 
demonian. And  by  his  fierce  and  violent  assaults,  battering  down 
the  walls  with  his  engines,  the  city  fell  into  his  hands.  And  after  he 
had  put  to  death  the  authors  of  the  defection,  he  caused  the  Samians 
to  pay  two  hundred  talents  in  compensation  for  the  charge  of  the 
war.  He  carried  away,  likewise,  all  their  ships,  and  demolished 
the  walls ;  and  when  he  had  restored  the  democracy,  returned  into 
his  own  country.  To  this  time  the  thirty  years  truce  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians  continued  unviolated.  And  with 
these  things  was  this  year  remarkable. 

When  Myrichides  governed  the  state  of  Athens,  Lucius  Julius  and 
Marcus  Geganius  were  Roman  consuls.  The  Eleans  then  celebrated 
the  eighty-fifth  olympiad,  in  which  Crison  of  Himera  was  the  second 
time  victor.  In  these  times  in  Sicily,  Deucetius  fbrmerly  prince  of 
the  Siculi,  planted  the  country  of  the  Catlatines,  and  having  settled 
there  many  colonies,  began  at  length  to  take  upon  him  the  sovereign 
power  over  the  Siculi :  but  falling  sick,  both  his  life  and  his  desi^^ 
vanished  together. 

The  Syracnsans  now  being  lords  of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  except 
Trinacriaj  resolved  to  gain  that  likewise  by  force  of  arms;  for  they 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  Trinacrians,  because  they  were  very 
rich,  lest  they  should  at  any  time  after  gain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Siculi,  to  whom  they  were  related  as  kindred.  This  city,  both  then 
and  ever,  had  many  valiant  men  amongst  them,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count was  ever  esteemed  the  principal  city  of  the  Siculi,  for  it  wasf 
full  of  good  coinmanders,  men  of  brave  and  daring  spirits.  T^e 
Syracnsans  therefore  gathered  together  all  their  forces,  both  from 
Syracuse,  and  from  among  their  confederates,  and  marched  against 
the  IVrnacrians;  who  being  destitute  of  all  assistance,  by  reason  the 
rest  of  the  cities  being  subject  to  Syracuse,  were,  in  a  bloody  battle, 
hard  put  to  it;  and  after  a  resolute  and  valiant  opposition,  all  gallantly 
died  upon  the  spot.  For  those  that  were  wounded,  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  disgrace  of  being  captives,  despatched  themselves.  They 
of  Syracuse  having  obtained  this  victory  over  a  people  never  before 
subdued,  made  all  the  inhabitants  captives,  and  razed  the  city  to  the 
ground.  The  ridiest  of  the  spoils  they  sent  to  Delphos,  as  a  grateful 
offering  to  the  gods. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Corinthian  war  against  Corcyra.  Potidea  revolts  from  the 
Athenians,  Quarrels  in  Thurium.  Meton^s  year.  Heraclea 
in  Italy  built.     Potidea  besieged  by  Phormio, 

GLAUCIDES  the  chief  magistate  of  Athens ;  Titus  Quintius  and 
Ajgrippa  Furius  consuls  of  Rome:  the  Syrucusans  (being  victorious 
as  is  before  related)  began  building  ships  of  three  oars  upon  a  bank^ 
and,  doubling  the  number  of  their  borse^  busied  themselves  in  raising 
a  land  army.  And  tliat  tlicy  might  raise  and  get  together  a  great 
treasure  and  fund  of  money,  they  exacted  larger  contributions  from 
their  subjects ;  and  this  they  did  with  a  design  to  subject  all  Sicily 
by  degrees  to  their  dominion. 

.  Whilst  these  things  were  in  doing,  the  Corinthian  war,  as  it  is 
called,  broke  forth  upon  the  following  occasion  ..The  Epidamnians^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  being  colonies 
brought  from  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  were  greatly  distressed  with  tu- 
mults and  seditions  among  themselves,  where  the  stronger  party  cast 
many  of  the  contrary  faction  out  of  the  city;  whereupon  the  exiles 
joined  together,  and  calling  the  Illyrians  to  their  assistance  and  con- 
fjpderacy,  they  made  against  JSpidamnum  with  a  great  fleet:  and 
being  the  barbarians  were  very  strong,  they  easily  possessed  them«- 
selves  of  the  country,  and  btbiejed  the  ciiy.  They  of  Epidamnum^ 
qot  able  to  resist  so  great  a  force,  sent  to  Corcyra  for  aid,  who  wera 
of  the  same  stock  and  kindred;  but  being  disregarded  by  them,  they 
ipade  their  application  to  the  Corinthians,  owning  that  city  to  be 
their  only  metropolis,  and  desired  a  supply  of  more  citizens  in  the 
room  of  those  that  were  ejected.  The  Corinthians,  partly  out  of  pity 
to  them  of  Epidamnum,  and  partly  out  of  an  old  grudge  they  bore 
them  of  Corcyra,  (for  that  they  only  of  all  the  colonies,  brought  from 
ttiem  thither,  negleoted  to  send  to  them  as  their  metropolis  the  usual 
offerings)  decreed  aid  to  be  sent  to  them  of  Epidamnum.  And  ac- 
cordingly they  sent  both  a  new  supply  of  citizens,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  The  Corcyreans  much 
enraged  at  this,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  against  them ;  the  admiral 
of  which  licet,  after  his  arrival,  commanded  thein  of  Epidamnum  to 
receive  the  exiles  ;  and  then  by  ambassadors  proposed  to  the  Corin- 
thian garrison ^That  the  matter  relating  to  the  colony  might  rather 

be  ended  in  an  orderly  course  of  jiistice,  than  by  force  of  arms.  But 
the  Corinthians  refusing,  it  came  at  length  to  a  war;  iMid  fleets  were 
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prepared,  and  associations  and  confederacies  made  on  both  sides :  and 
these'were  the  causes  of  that  Corinthian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Romans  made  war  against  the  Volsci.  At  first  they  began  with 
light  and  small  skirmishes;  but  at  length  in  a  formal  battle  tbe 
Romans  became  victorious,  and  slew  most  of  their  enemies  upon 
the  field. 

When  Theodorus  governed  Athens,  and  the  Romans  constitated 
Marcus  Genucius  and  Agrippa  Curtius  Chelon  consuls,  in  Italy  the 
nation  of  the  Campauians  began  to  flourish,  so  called  from  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  country  round  about  them.  In  Asia  the  Archfieadactida 
had  now  held  the  kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  for  the  space 
of  two-and-forty  yeare;  to  whom  then  succeeded  Sparta^us,  who 
reigned  seven  years.  In  Greece  the  Corinthians  and  Corey reans 
were  preparing  on  both  sides  navies  for  fights  at  sea:  and  presently 
the  Corinthians  made  towards  the  enemy  with  seventy  gallics  bravely 
fitted  out :  and  the  Curcyreans  met  tliem  witlrfourscore,  routed  them, 
and  took  Epidamnum  by  storm,  and  made  all  the  Corinthians  their 
prisoners,  but  put  all  the  rest  to  the  sword.  The  Corinthians,  by  this 
overthrow  wholly  discouraged,  returned  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Corcyreans  now  become  masters  of  this  part  of  the  sea,  invaded  the 
confederates  of  the  Corinthians,  and  wasted  their  country. 

This  year  ended,  Euthymenis  entered  upon  the  government  of 
Athens,  and  at  Rome  three  military  tribunes  were  appointed  magia^ 
trates,  with  consular  dignity,  Aulus  Sempronius,  Lucius  Atilius,  and 
Titus  Cloelius.  At  that  time  the  Corinthians,  not  long  before  over- 
come at  sea,  determined  to  put  forth  another  navy  more  glorious 
than  the  former.  And  to  that  end  getting  together  materials  from  all 
parts,  and  hiring  ship-carpenters  out  of  the  cities,  they  built  ships 
with  all  care  and  earnestness,  and  prepared  all  manner  of  arms  and 
weapons,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  war;  some  ships  they  built  new, 
others  they  repaired,  and  some  they  borrowed  of  their  confederateSir 
Nor  were  they  of  Corcyra  idle,  for  they  were  nothing  inferior  to  their 
enemies  In  care  and  diligence;  whence  it  was  apparent  how  dreadful 
a  war  was  like  to  ensue.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenianssent  a  co» 
lony  to  Amphipolis,  chosen  partly  out  of  their  own  city^^  ^nd  partly 
out  of  the  neighbouring  forts  and  castles. 

Nausimachus  being  chief  ruler  of  Athens,  Titus  Quintios  and' 
Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  were  chosen  Roman  consuls.  At  that 
time  the  Eleans  celebrated  the  eighty-sixth  olympiad,  in  which 
Theopompus  of  Thessaly  carried  away  the  prize.  The  Corcyreans 
hearing  of  the  great  preparations  that  were  making  against  them> 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  desire  their  assistance,  which  was 
done  likewise  by  the  Corinthians.    The  assemblies  being  called^  and 
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audieDce  given  to  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides,  it  was  detennined 
to  join  with  them  of  Corcyra.  And  without  delay,  they  sent  them 
ten  ships  of  three  oars  in  a  seat,  well  manned  and  provided,  promising 
to  send  them  more  as  there  should  be  occasion. 

The  Corinthians  (now  abandoned  by  the  Athenians)  having  ninety 
ships  of  their  own,  borro\^ed  sixty  more  of  their  confederates,  and 
so  made  up  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  furnished  it  with 
choice  commanders,  and  forthwith  made  out  against  the  Corcyreans^ 
to  fight  them  upon  the  first  opportunity.  As  soon  as  the  Corcyreans 
beard  that  their  enemy's  fleet  was  near  at  hand,  they  made  forth 
against  them  with  a  navy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  accounting 
those  of  Athens. 

The  fleets  engaged,  and  fought  with  great  resolution;  the  Corin* 
thians  at  the  first  had  the  advantage,  but  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  from 
Athens  just  then  appearing,  (sent  in  pursuance  of  a  second  address 
made  to  them),  the  Corcyreans  got  the  day.  The  next  day  the  Cor* 
cyreans  appeared  with  their  whole  strength  in  a  line  of  battle,  daring 
the  Corinthians  to  fight;  but  they  kept  within  their  harbours,  and  so( 
avoided  further  fighting. 

Antilochides  now  archon  of  Athens,  at  Rome  Marcus  Fabius  and 
Postbumius  iEbutius*  Aulicus  were  made  consuls:  in  their  times 
the  Corinthians  greatly  resented  the  confederacy  of  the  Athenians 
with  them  of  Corcyra,  especially  because  the  victory  obtained  was 
chiefly  by  their  means.  And  therefore  being  enraged,  and  seeking 
by  all  the  means  thty  could  to  be  revenged,  they  stirred  up  their 
colony  at  Potidea  to  revolt.  In'  like  manner  Perdiccas  the  king  of 
Bfacedonia,  not  long  before  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  prevailed 
with  them  of  Chalcidica  to  revolt,  and  leave  the  cities  upon  the  sea« 
coast,  and  withdraw  only  into  one  called  Olynthus. 

The  Athenians  hearing  of  the  defection  of  Potidea,  sent  forth  a 
fleet  of  thirty  sail,  with  command  both  to  destroy  the  country  of  the 
rebels,  and  storm  the  city.  They,  according  to  order,  bent  their 
course  for  Macedonia,  and  likewise  besieged  the  city.  The  Corin« 
thians  sent  two  thousand  men  to  assist  the  besieged,  and  the  Athe* 
uians  sent  as  many  to  strengthen  it.  Hereupon  a  great  battle  was 
fought  in  the  isthmus  near  Pallene,  where  the  Athenians  were  victors, 
and  killed  above  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  And  then  closer  siege 
was  laid  to  Potidea.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  built  a  new 
city  in  Propontis,  which  they  called  Letanum. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  sent  new  colonies  into  Ardea,  and  divided  the 
country  amongst  them  by  lot. 

Now  Charetes  executed  the  ofiice  of  archon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Bomans  made  Quintus  Furius  Fusus  and  Manias  Pbpirius  Crassus 
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consuls.  In  Italy  the  inhabitants  of  Thurium  (being  composed  of 
people  gathered  from  several  places)  began  to  quarrel  and  disagree 
concerning  what  city  in  particular  Thurium  should  be  reputed  a  co* 
lony  of^  and  who  should  be  acknowledged  the  founder.  For  first  they 
f^f  Athens  cliallenged  it,  affirming  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  came 
from  thence.  Next  they  of  Peloponnesus  (because  many  cities  sent 
colonies  from  thence)  claimed  the  right  of  being  accounted  founder^ 
of  the  city.  In  this  manner  (there  being  many  persons  of  quality 
siembers  of  the  colony,  who  had  done  much  towards  its  advancement) 
there  arose  great  dissentions>  every  one  challenging  the  dignity  and 
bonour  as  due  to  himself.  At  length  they  of  Thurium  sent  to 
Delphos  to  consult  there  who  should  be  esteemed  and  taken  to  be 
their  ibunder.  The  oracle  answered,  that  he  himself  should  be  so 
taken:  and  thus  the  great  doubt  being  resolved,  the  Thurians  de-^ 
clared  Apollo  tlielr  founder:  and  so  this  did'erence  being  removed^ 
the  people  lived  in  peace  as  formerly.  In  Greece,  Archidignus  king 
of  LacedfiBmon  died,  having  reigned  forty- two  years;  and  Agis  sue* 
ceeded,  who  reigned  seven -and- forty  years. 

At  the  time  when  Apscudes  was  chief  governor  of  Athens^  an(| 
Titus  Minenio^  fii>d  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus  Roman  consuls^ 
Spartacus  king  of  Bosphorus  died,  after  he  had  reigned  seventeen 
years;  whom  Selcucus  succeeding  reigned  only  four  years.  At 
Athens  flourished'that  famous  astrologer  Meton  the  son  of  Paus^nias^^ 
vbo  then  published  his  table  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon  called  I£nnea'» 
deceteri4e^,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Scirro-p 
jhorion*:  for  in  the  space  of  nineteen  years  the  stars  return  to  the 
9ame  state  and  place,  and  complete>as  it  were,  a  great  year:  and  there- 
fore by  some  it  is  called  Meton 's  year.  This  man  in  this  discovery, 
seems  to  be  exactly  true  to  a  wonder,  for  the  ipotfons  and  aspects  of 
the  stars  f^l|y  ^gree  with  this  description ;  and  theretbie  most  of  the 
Greejans  following  the  rule  of  tl)is  table,  have  never  erred  to  thi* 
jay.  In  Italy^  tt^e  Tarentipes  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Siris^  an4 
bringing  a  new  colony  thither,  built  a  city  called  Heraclea. 

When  Pythodorus  governed  Athens,  and  Titus  Quintius  and  TitU9i 
Mencnius  Agrippa  were  Ropian  consuls,  the  Kleans  celebr^^ted  the 
eighty -seventh  olympiad,  in  which  was  victor  Sophron  of  Am]ilira- 
cion.  At  this  time  Spurius  Maniusf  affecting  sovereignty  at  Rome^ 
was  killed.  In  the  mean  tinrie  the  Athenian^  in  a  signal  battle  at 
Potidea  (wherein  they  were  conquerors)  lost  their  general  Callias. 
Fhormio  was  advanced  to  his  place,  who  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 

*  Answering  to  the  Roman  months  June  and  July.    See  i£]iaa.  Var.  Hist  liU 

|0»  c.  7. 

t  MilioSj  killed  by  Serviliui  Hala,  roaster  of  the  kprte. 
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army^  renewed  the  siege,  and  pressed  hard  apon  it  Trith  continual 
assaults :  but  by  reason  of  the  valour  ^nd  obstinacy  of  the  defendants 
the  siege  continued  long. 

Here  Thucydides  the  Athenian  begins  his  history,  and  then  proceedi 
to  relate  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  LiacedaBmonianSp 
called  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  continued  seveo-and-twenty  years, 
but  Tliucydides  writes  only  of  the  first  two-and-twenty  yp,ars,  ineij^ 
books,  others  say  nine. 


J* 


CHAP.  VII. 

T%e  Petopennesian  war.  Potidea  revolts;  besieged  hy  the  Atke^ 
nians,  and  is  surrendered  upon  articles.  Nicias  made  tikr 
Athenian  admiral.  Gorgias,  ah  excellent  orator,  sent  from 
Leontine  in  Sicily  to  Athens,  ji  peace  concluded  after  the  war 
had  continued  ten  years.  ^ 

WHEN  Euthydemus  governed  at  Athens,  the  Romans  Created  three 
military  tribunes,  invested  with  consular  power,  Manius  EmUiiis 
MamercUs,  Caius  Julius,  and  Lucius  Quintius.  At  this  time  broke 
forth  that  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
called  tYie  Peloponnesian  war,  of  longest  continuance  of  any  we  read 
of  in  history. 

According  to  the  design  of  our  history,  it  is  convenient  in  the  first 
place  to  declare  the  causes  of  this  war.  The  Athenians  now  endea- 
vouring to  have  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  brought  over  to  Athens  a& 
the  money  they  had  laid  up  at  Delos,  which  they  had  gathered  toge- 
ther from  the  cities  of  Greece,  almost  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
talents,  and  made  Pericles  treasurer.  He  was  of  a  very  noble  family, 
and  in  eloqii^ence  far  exceeded  others  of  his  fellow-citizens :  but  not 
long  after,  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  money  intrusted  with  him 
upon  his  private  occasions,  and  being  called  by  the  people  to  give.an 
account,  through  grief  of  his  incapacity  to  discharge  himself,  he  felt 
sick:  and  being  thus  disturbed  in  his  mind,  in  regard  he  was  not  able 
to  make  satisfaction,  Alcibiades,  his  nephew,  (who  was  then  under 
age,  and  under  his  care  and  guardianship),  directed  him  into  a  wijr 
how  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  present  trouble.  For  seeing  lus 
uncle  80  disturbed^  he  asked  the  reason,  who  answered  ...I  am  study  iii|p« 
how  I  shall  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  money  committed 
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to  my  care  and  custody.    He  replied —That  it  were  better  for  him  to 
coDsider  and  advise  how  he  might  give  no  account  at  all.    Perid^ 
hereupon  following  the  advice  of  the  young  mao^  contrived  by  all  the 
ways  imaginable  how  he  might  involve  the  Athenians  in  some  greitt 
war.    For  by  this  means  he  foresaw  he  should  avmd  the  account, 
inasmuch  as  the  city  would  be  so  distracted  with  cares  and  fears  in 
such  a  conjuncture.    To  forward  this  design^  an  accident  fell  out 
very  opportunely  upon  the  fpUowing  occasion.    Phidias  had  made 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  and  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippe  was  employed 
to  see  the  work  done :  but  some  of  Phidias's  workmen  and  servants 
fell  out,  and  stirred  up  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  they  fled  to  the 
^altars  of  the  gods :  and  being  commanded  to  declare  the  reason  of  a 
thing  so  unusual,  they  said,  that  they  could  make  it  out,  that  Phidias^ 
with  the  connivance  and  help  of  Pericles,  had  embezzled  a  great  sum 
'  of  money  belonging  to  the  goddess.    Whereupon  an  assembly  was 
called,  at  which  the  enemies  of  Pericles  moved  the  people  to  appre* 
hend  Phidias^  and  charge  Pericles  with  the  sacrilege.    They  accused 
likewise  Anazagoras*  the  sophist,  the  master  of  Pericles,  for  his  im- 
pious opinions  concerning  the  gods;  with  the  same  calumnies  they 
loaded  likewise  Pericles,  chiefly  designing  to  stain  the  glory,  and 
weaken  the  interest  of  so  brave  a  man.    But  Pericles  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  people,  as  knowing  that  they 
highly  valued  men  of  worth,  in  times  when  they  were  threatened 
with  war,  (the  present  circumstances  of  afiairs  making  it  at  such 
times  of  absolute  necessity);  and  on  the  contrary,  that  in  tames  ot 
peace,  (when  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  giving  the  reins  to  envy 
and  malice),  blackened  the  same  men  with  all  manner  of  calumny; 
therefore  judged  it  advantageous  for  his  affairs,  if  he  could  engage 
the  city  in  some  considerable  war,  that  thereby  having  occasion  to 
make  use  of  them,  they  would  be  deaf  to  all  accusations  against  him, 
and  should  have  no  time  or  leisure  to  call  him  to  an  account.    To 
promote  this  his  design,  it  was  lately  decreed  at  Athens,  that  they  of 
Megara  should  have  no  traffic  with  the  Athenians  either  by  sea  or 
kod :  the  Megareans  therefore  made  their  address  for  relief  to  the 
Spartans,  who  agreed  to  their  requests,  and  by  the  unanimous  assent 
of  all  the  assembly,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  with 
orders  to  require  them  to  rescind  the  decree  against  them  of  Megara. 
And  that  if  they  refused,  then  that  their  ambassadors  should  denounce 
war  against  Uiem  in  the  name  both  of  them  and  their  confederates. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  ambassadors,  an  assembly  was  called  to  debate 

*  A  famoas  philosopher  who  held  that  the  son  was  ^  burning  plate  or  stone,    tie     • 
WM  tried  at  Athens  £or  this  and  other  impieties:  he  held  that  God  was  an  ininite  Being 
OMYiag  of  himsalC    See  Laertias.  Lact.  lib.  1,  c.  5. 
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thit  itoatter;  where  Pericles  (who  far  sQrpassed  all  the  rest  in  elo* 
quence  and  stren^h  of  reason)  gave  his  reasons  against  the  abrogating 
of  the  decree.  He  alledged,  it  was  a  step  to  bondage  and  slavery, 
and  against  the  common  ftpoA  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians; but  advised  them  rather  that  they  should  draw  all  their 
goods  and  concerns  out  of  the  country  into  the  city;  and  being  now 
masters  at  sea,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Lacedflemonians.  And 
hereui>on  making  an  accurate  discourse  of  the  war,  he  told  them 
what  a  multitude  of  confederates  they  had,  what  a  brave  and  well- 
tuanned  fleet  they  were  masters  of,  what  a  vast  treasure  they  were 
possessed  of,  brought  from  Delos,  gathered  from  the  common  con- 
tribation  of  the  cities,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents ;  and  though 
four  thousand  of  it  were  spent  in  the  building  of  the  Propyle^,  or 
citadel,  and  in  the  siege  at  Potidea,  yet  every  year  four  hundred  and 
ftixty  talents  were  raised  by  tribute  from  their  confederates:  and 
besides  all  this,  that  the  adornments  belonging  to  the  shows,  and  the 
Persian  spoils  amounted  to  five  hundred  talents  more:  and  that  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  works  of  the  city,  there  were  great 
riches,  so  that  the  very  image  of  Minerva  itself  alone  was  worth  fifty 
talents  of  gold ;  whose  ornaments  were  so  placed  tha|  they  might 
be  taken  off;  and  all  of  them,  when  necessity  required,  might  be 
borrowed  from  the  goddess,  so  that  they  be  feithfully  restored  in  time 
of  peace:  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  citizens,  he  told  them,  through 
the  enjoyment  of  a  long  peace,  the  city  was  grown  exceeding  rich; 
he  added,  moreover,  that  they  had  twelve  thousand  armed  men^ 
besides  their  confederates,  and  what  were  in  their  garrisons:  and 
those  in  their  garrisons,  together  with  their  colonies,  were  more  than 
seventeen  thousand;  and  that  they  had  ready  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
sail.  On  the  contrary  the  Spartans  were  poor,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
Athenians  in  naval  forces.  Having  fired  'the  citizens  with  these 
discourses,  he  vehemently  pressed  the  people  not  to  give  ear  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  Lacedtemonians :  and  by  the  earnestness 
of  .his  speech  he  easily  prevailed;  for  which  reason  he  was  called 
Olympius.  Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  who^ourished  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  mentions  these  things  in  the  verses  following : 

Ve  poor  and  country  swains,  consider  well 

1'Iie  words  I  speak;  If  you  would  know  they'll  tell 

Your  country  how  destroy 'd;  A  tpaark  bat  small. 

Brought  fruro  Megara's  law,  blttrs  up  withal 

By  him,  hath  raia'd  such  smoke  pf  war,  blood,  fears,  , 

As  draws  from  eyes  of  Greece  contiooal  tears. 

*  The  Propyle  was  a  stately  gate  or  porcb  belongmg  to  the  AcropolU  oT  oitad«l« 
yOL.    1.   No,  37  NNN 
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And  likewise  the  comic  poet  Eupolis,  in  other  verses^  says  of  Pe«r 
ricles^  wliom  they  call  Olympius 

Thunder  and  lightning  he  r»i»'d  in  Greece^ 
Of  eioqoence  who  was  the  maiter-pieoe ; 
Only  among  the  orators  his  darts 
Were  left  fast  fixed  in  the  bearer's  hearts. 

And  these  were  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^  as  they  are 
related  by  Ephorus. 

The  principal  Grecian  cities  thus  provoked  to  war,  the  LacedsBino* 
nians  (in  a  general  convention  with  them  of  Peloponnesus)  declared 
war  against  the  Athenians,  and  forthwith  sent  their  ambassadors  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  enter  into  a  league  offensive  with  them.  Am« 
bassadors  were  likewise  sent  to  desire  two  hundred  ships  of  their 
confederates  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

And  now  K*ing  joined  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  havin|^  raised 
a  land-army  from  several  parts,  and  prepared  with  all  things  necessary 
for  war,  they  first  begin.  At  that  time  in  Bceotia  the  city  Piatea  was 
a  free  city,  in  league  with  the  Athenians;  but  some  of  the  citizens 
designing  to  enslave  the  place,  in  contrivance  with  the  Boeotians 
promised  to  bring  the  city  under  their  power  if  they  would  bat  selid 
them  a  guard  of  soldiers*  The  Boeotians  therefore  sent  three  hun« 
dred  soldiers  in  the  night  to  Piatea,  who  being  let  into  the  gates,  the 
traitors  delivered  up  the  city  into  their  hands.  But  the  Plateans 
willing  to  approve  their  faithfulness  to  the  Athenians,  (at  first  thinks 
ing  that  the  whole  army  of  the  Thebans  were  entered)  sent  ambas« 
aadors  to  them  to  treat  and  make  terms :  but  when  day  appeared,  and 
they  of  Piatea  understood  how  small  a  number  the  enemy  was,  they 
all  as  one  man  came  upon  them,  and  fought  with  great  resolution  for 
their  common  liberty.  But  because  the  fight  was  in  the  streets,  the 
Thebans,  being  better  soldiers,  at  the  first  destroyed  many  of  the  Pla* 
teans;  but  afterwards  they  in  the  houses,  even  the  very  boys  and 
children,  by  throwing  down  tiles  from  the  roofs,  so  severely  galled 
the  Tliebans  that  they  were  forced  to  fly ;  that  part  of  them  who  got 
out  of  the  city  escaped  clear,  but  another  part  that  fled  for  shelter 
to  a  little  hpuse,  at  length  were  compelled  to  give  op  themselves  to 
the  will  of  the  enemy. 

The  Thebans  being  informed,  by  them  that  had  escaped,  of  this 
misfortune,  with  all  their  force  hastened  to  the  city;  by  reason  of 
which  sudden  incursion  manf  of  them  who  lived  in  the  country^  and 
those  abroad,  being  taken  unawares,  were  killed,  and  many  pri- 
soners made;  the  whole  country  being  filled  with  fears,  devastations, 
and  rpbberiesi.     In  the  mean  time  the  Plateans  sent  to  the  Thebans 
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to  entreat  them  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts^  promisiDg  they  would 
release  the  prisoners ;  upon  which  conditions  the  matter  was  com- 
posed, and  the  Tbebans  received  the  captives,  and  restored  the 
plunder  to  them  of  Piatea,  and  so  returned  home.  The  Plateaus 
bad  some  time  before  sent  to  Athens  for  aid,  and  had  brought  much 
of  their  goods  out  of  the  country  iuto  the  city :  the  Athenians  liear- 
ing  of  their  distress  despatched  to  them  a  competent  number  of  sol- 
diers, who  though  they  marched  with  all  expedition,  yet  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Thebans:  but  what  was  left  in  the  country  they 
brought  into  the  town :  the  women  and  children,  and  those  that  were 
infirm,  they  got  together  in  a  body,  and  conveyed  them  to  Athens. 

Hereupon  the  Lacedsemonians  judging  the  Athenians  had  broke 
the  league,  gathered  forces  together  from  all  parts,  both  from  Sparta 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  confederates  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  the  Peloponnesians  wholly,  except  the  Argives, 
for  they  then  stood  neuter.  Those  out  of  Peloponnesus  were  the 
Megareans,  Ambracians,  Leucadians,  Phocians,  Boeotians,  many  of 
the  Locrians  over  against  Euboea,  and  the  rest  those  of  Amphissa. 
Those  that  sided  with  the  Athenians  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
ooasts  of  Asia,  the  Carians,  Dorians,  loniaus,  them  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  all  the  islanders,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Melus  and  Thera. 
Tbe  Thraclans  lliiewise  were  their  confederates,  except  those  of 
Chalcidica  and  Potidea.  Besides  these  there  joined  with  the.  Athe- 
nians the  Messenians  in  Naupactus,  and  the  Corcyreuns.  All  the 
rest  sent  land-forces*.    They  all  stood  firm  on  both  sides. 

Tbe  Lacedaemonians  having  at  length  raised  a  great  army,  made 
Archidamus  their  king,  general,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Attica, 
besieged  their  castles,  and  wasted  a  great  part  of  die  country.  Tbe 
Athenians,  inflamed  with  desire  of  revenge  for  this  destruction  of  their 
country,  were  eager  to  be  out  to  fight  their  enemies;  but  Pericles 
tbe  general  advised  the  hot  youths  to  forbear  awhile,  telling  them 
chat  be  would  drive  the  Spartans  out  without  fighting.  To  this  end 
be  fitted  out  a  hundred  gallies  well  manned,  and  gave  the  command 
of  tbe  fleet  to  Carcinus  and  some  other  officers,  with  orders  to  make 
a'  descent  into  Peloponnesus.  Accordingly  they  laid  waste  a  great 
part  of  the  sea  coasts,  took  several  castles,  and  struck  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  great  consternation:  so  that  without  delay  they  withdrew 
their  forces  out  of  Attica,  and  made  it  their  chief  care  now  to  defend 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  now  freed,  by  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance, from  their  enemies,  highly  honoured  Pericles  as  a  wise 

^  Here  seems  to  be  lomtthlog  wanting  and  lost ;  tbat  is,  who  tlie j  wece  that  sent 
fba  shipping. 
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commander^  and  one  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Lacede- 
monians. 

Apollodorus  now  archon  at  Atliens,  the  Romans  chose  Marcus 
Genarius*  and  Lucius  Sergius  consuls.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Athenian  general  ceased  not  to  waste  and  plunder  the  sea-coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  destroy  their  castles:  and  being  joined  with  fifty 
gallies  of  three  tier  of  oars  from  Corsyra,  he  made  a  more  dreadful 
incursion  into  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  on  the  sea-coastf,  and 
up  farther  into  the  land,  burning  all  the  towns  before  him.  Then 
be  made  for  Methone,  a  city  of  Laconia,  wasting  and  plundering  the 
country  in  his  way,  and  attempted  the  taking  of  the  city  itself.  There 
Brasidas  a  Spartan  (a  young  man,  but  of  great  strength  and  valour) 
seeing  Methone  likely  to  be  lost,  with  some  other  Sparlans  joining 
with  him,  made  his  way.  through  the  midst  6f  the  enemy,  who  were 
dispersed  here  and  there  in  their  several  posts,  and  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  them  got  safe  into  the  castle.  After  the  Athenians  had 
made  several  assaults,  (in  which  Brasidas  behaved  himself  with  great 
bravery  in  the  midst  of  dangers),  and  saw  no  hopes  of  gaining  the 
place,  they  returned  to  their  ships.  But  Brasidas,  who  had  preserved 
Methone  by  his  valour  and  resolute  defence,  was  highly  honoured 
amongst  the  Spartans:  and  being  encouraged  by  this  success,  in  se- 
veral encounters  afterwards,  he  behaved  himself  with  such  valour  that 
he  gained  a  great  name  and  reputation. 

The  Athenians  roved  about  to  Elis,  wasted  the  country,  and  be- 
sieged Pherfie,  a  castle  of  the  Eleans,  to  which  they  sent  relief,  but 
were  beaten  by  the  Athenians,  who  took  Plierae  by  storm.  Yet  wtfliin 
a  while  after,  the  Eleans  coming  upon  them  with  all  their  strength^, 
they  were  forced  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  back  to  Cephalenia, 
where  they  made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants,  and  then  returned 
to  Athens. 

Afterwards  Cleopompus,  made  by  the  Athenians  admiral  of  a  licet 
of  thirty  sail,  was  commanded  into  Euboea,  both  to  defend  the  island, 
and  to  make  war  upon  the  Locrians.  He  invaded  and  spoiled  all 
the  sea-tract  of  Locris,  and  took  the  city  Tbronium,  and  afterwards 
routed  the  Locrians  in  a  land- fight  at  Ellopia.  He  then  fortified  tht 
island  Atalante,  near  I^ocris,  that  it  might  be  both  a  defence  against 
the  Locrians,  and  that  from  thence  he  might  with  more  ease  nudco- 
incursions  upon  tlicni. 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  cast  all  the  inhabitants  out  of 
iEgina  for  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  (as  they  were  accused),  and 
brought  new  colonies  thither,  and  divided  the  city  and  country 
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amongst  them  by  lot.  The  LncedsmoniaDS  appointed  Thyre*  to 
the  ejected  iEginites  for  their  habitation,  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
Athenians  forthwith  allotted  Naupactus  for  a  receptacle  for  the  Mes- 
flenians,  formerly  ejected  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  sent  Pericles  with  an  army  against  them  of  Megarn, 
who  after  he  had  harassed  the  country,  and  taken  much  spoil  and 
plunder,  returned  to  Athens. 

'  Shortly  after,  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  confederates  broke  a 
aecond  time  into  Attica,  and  cut  down  the  trees,  burnt  the  towns, 
and  most  miserably  destroyed  almost  the  whole  country,  except  Te- 
ttapolis,  which  they  spared  by  reason  of  their  former  kindness  in 
receiving  their  ancestors,  and  subduing  (by  arms  from  thence) 
Eiiirystheus.  For  tliey  conceived  it  just  and  equal  to  shew  kindness 
to  them  who  had  deserved  so  well  from  their  predecessors.  The 
Adienians  during  this  incursion  durst  not  come  in^  the  field,  bat 
kept  dose  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  by  reason  whereof  a  great 
pbgue  raged  amongst  them ;  for  a  multitude  of  all  sorts  of  people 
beingthronged  together,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  through 
the  strattncss  of  the  place  the  air  was  corrupted,  and  caused  the  in- 
fection. By  this  means  they  were  so  weakened,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country,  but  sent  out  Pericles 
aigiftin^  with  a  fleet,  into  Peloponnesus;  who  wasting  the  sea-coasts, 
and  taking  some  cities,  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  at  length  Xa 
leave  Attica. 

The  Athenians,  by  reason  of  the  waste  and  spoil  made  in  the 
country,  and  the  great  destruction  of  the  people  by  the  plague  in 
the  city,  fell  into  great  discontent  and  vexation,  and  were  enraged  at 
Pericles,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  great  incendiary  and  occasion 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  magistracy,  and  upon 
slight  and  frivolous  surmises  laid  a  mulct  upon  him,  of  thirty  talents. 
Then  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  treat  of  peace,  but  being ' 
sighted  by  the  Lacediemonians,  who  would  admit  of  no  reasonable 
terms,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  chusing  Pericles  general 
again.     And  these  were  the  actions  of  this  year. 

Epaminondas  this  year  was  chief  ruler  of  Atliens,  and  Lucius 
Piftpirius  Crassus  and  Marcus  Cornelius  Macerinusf  Homan  consuls : 
at  which  time  Pericles  the  general  died  at  Athens :  a  man  in  nobility 
off  birth,  greatness- of  estate,  in  eloquence,  arts  and  stratagems  of 
WOT,  far  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens :  about  the  same  time  the 
Athenians  were  very  hot  and  earnest  to  recover  Potidea  by  force,  and 
to  that  end  sent  Hagno  thither  with  the  army  formerly  commanded 
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by  Pericles*    Hagnb  thereupon  sailed  thither  with  the  whole  fleet, 
wd  made  all  the  preparatioQ  for  the  siege  imaginable,  viz.  engines 
of  all  sorts  for  an  assault,  arms  and  darts,  and  sufficient  provision 
for  the  whole  army.     However,  though  he  continually  battered  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  many  places,  yet  he  spent  much  time  to  no  pur- 
pose :  for  the  fear  of  being  taken  by  storm  added  courage  to  the 
defendants,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  commanding  the  port,  made 
them  very  resolute :  besides,  a  disease  happened  among  the  besiegers, 
which  destroyed  many  of  them,  so  that  they  were  greatly  discouraged. 
Notwithstanding,  Hagno  knowing  that  the  Athenians  bad  been  at 
t)ie  charge  of  a  thousand  talents  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  that  they 
were  highly  incensed  against  them  of  Potidea,  (because  they  were 
the  first  that  made  a  defection),  durst  not  leave  the  siege;  but  with 
all  his  might  persisted,  and  stirred  up  the  soldiers  even  above  their 
strength  to  force  the  city.    But  at  length  considering  that  many  of 
the  citizens  were  lost  both  in  the  assaults,  and  by  the  infection  of  the 
disease,  leaving  a  part  of  the  army  to  maintain  the  siege,  he  returned 
with  the  rest  to  Athens,  having  lost  above  a  thousand  men.    After 
he  was  gone,  they  of  Potidea  (being  brought  to  the  utmost  extremity 
fpr  want  of  provisions)  sent  to  the  besiegers  to  treat  with  them  on 
t^rms  of  peace,  which  was  readily  accepted,  and  embraced  with  both 
arms  (as  they  say)  by  the  Athenians,  and  peace  was  made  upon  the 
terms  following,  to  wit..That  all  the  inhabitants  should  draw  out  of 
the  city,  and  take  nothing  away  with  them  but  every  man  one  suit 
of  apparel,  and  every  woman  two. 

Matters  being  thus  composed,  the  Potideans,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  (according  to  the  articles),  left  the  city  and  settled  them- 
selves among  the  Chalcidicans  in  Thrace,  after  which  the  Atlienians 
sent  a  colony  of  a  thousand  persons,  and  divided  both  the  city  and 
country  adjacent  amongst  them  by  lot. 

Phormio  being  now  made  admiral  at  Athens,  with  twenty  ships 
sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and  arrived  at  Naupactus,  where  pos* 
sessing  himself  of  the  creek  Criseus,  he  stopped  the  passages  against 
the  Lacedsemonians,  so  as  that  their  ships  could  not  come  forth* . 
But  their  king  Archidamus,  with  a  great  army  began  a  new  expedi- 
tion, and  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  when  he  came  into  Platea  (ready 
and  prepared  to  waste  and  destroy  the  country)  he  first  solicited  that 
city  to  revolt:  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  he  fell  a  robbing  and 
spoiling  the  country  all  along  as  he  went  Afterwards  he  besieged 
the  city,  in  bo|)es  to  weary  them  out  for  want  of  provisions ;  he  in- 
cessantly likewise  battered  the  walls  with  his  engines,  and  made 
frequent  assaults.    But  with  all  his  attempts  not  being  able  to  gain 
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the  place,  he  left  a  part  of  the  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  with 
the  rest  marched  back  into  Peloponnesus. 

About  this  time  the  Athenians  made  Xenophon  and  Phanomachus 
generals,  and  commanded  them  with  a  thousand  men  to  go  into 
Thrace.  When  they  came  as  far  as  Pkctolus  in  Boeotia,  they  burnt, 
spoiled,  and  robbed  the  country  all  before  them,  and  destroyed  the 
▼ery  standing  corn.  But  they  of  Olynthus  joined  with  the  Boeotians, 
ftll  upon  the  Athenians,  and  slew  most  of  them,  together  with  their 
generals. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacednmonians,  by  the  advice  of  the  Am- 
bncians,  with  a  thousand  men  and  a  few  ships  under  Cnemus  their 
captain,  made  for  Acarnania,  and  being  enforced  by  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  their  confederates,  Cnemus  arrived  there,  and  encamped 
near  the  city  Stratos.  But  the  Acarnanians  in  a  body  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  surprised  him  with  the  loss  of  many  of  hb  men,  and  drove 
him  into  the  country  of  (Eniade.  About  the  same  time  Phormio, 
the  Athenian  commander,  with  his  twenty  ships,  met  with  the  Lace« 
dasmonian  fleet  of  forty-seven  sail,  and  fought  them,  sunk  the  admi- 
ml,  and  disabled  many  others^  took  twelve  with  the  men  in  them, 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  continent.  The  LacedsBmonians  thus 
unexpectedly  beaten,  with  the  remaining  part  of  their  fleet  got  into 
PbtrsB  in  Achaia.  This  battle  was  at  a  place  called  Rhion.  Hert« 
upon  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  dedicated  a  ship  in  the 
Isthmus  to  Neptune,  and  so  returned  to  their  confederate  city  Naa« 
pactus.  But  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  other  ships  to  join  the  remainder 
of  their  fleet  that  were  at  Patrse :  and  all  of  them  rendezvoused  at 
Khioq*,  whither  likewise  the  Lacedeemonian  land-army  marched, 
and  there  encamped  near  to  their  fleet. 

Phormio,  encouraged  by  the  late  victory,  set  upon  the  enemy 
thoufh  they  far  exceeded  him  in  numbers,  and  destroyed  many  of 
their  ships,  but  not  without  some  loss  of  his  own,  so  that  he  went  off 
but  half  conqueror;  but  being  enforced  with  twenty  more  ships  from 
Athens,  the  LAcedemonians  made  off  for  Corinth,  and  durst  never 
attempt  any  more  to  fight  at  sea.  And  these  are  the  things  reported 
to  be  done  this  year. 

Diotinus  executing  the  place  of  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  the 
Romans  created  Caius  Juniusf,  and  Proculus  Virginius  Tricostus 
consuls:  and  they  of  £lis  celebrated  the  eighty-eighth  olympiad,  in 
whid)  Simmachus  of  Messana  in  Sicily  carried  away  the  prize.  About 
thb  time  Cnemus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  while  he  lay  at  Corinth, 
contrived  how  to  surprise  the  Pyreum.     For  he  undentood  by 
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spies  that  do  shipping  laj  there,  fior  was  any  guard  appointed  tb  de* 
fend  the  place;  and  fhat  the  Athenians  were  secure,  and  therefore 
negligent,  conceiving  none  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  come  up  thither  to 
attennpt  any  thing  of  that  nature. 

To  this  end  having  brought  forty  ships  a  little  before  to  Megmris^ 
with  these  well  nianned,  he  set  sail  from  thence  in  the  night,  and 
passed  over  to  Salamis,  where  he  surprised  and  took  the  castle 
Budorum,  and  seized  their  ships  and  harassed  the  rest  of  the  country* 
They  of  Salamis  firing  their  beacons,  the  Athenians  suspected  that 
tlie  Pyreum  was  taicen,  and  ran  ail  with  great  fear  and  confusion  to 
their  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  place:  but  being  better  informed^ 
made  away  for  Salamis.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus  frustrated  in 
their  design,  left  Salamis  and  returned  home :  after  their  departure^ 
the  Athenians  had  a  niore  watchful  eye  u|K>n  Salamis,  and  placed 
there  a  strong  garrison ;  and  fortified  the  Pyreum  with  walls^  and 
sufficient  guards  for  its  defence. 

About  this  time  Sitalces  king  of  Tlirace,  though  he  had  but  s 
small  kingdom,  yet  by  his  valour  and  prudence  greatly  enlarged  his 
dominions,  being  a  man  both  just  and  kind  to  his  subjects,  and  valiant 
and  diligent  in  time  of  war :  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  preserve  and 
increase  his  stores,  by  which  means  he  grew  so  very  rich,  that  he 
gained  larger  territories  than  ever  any  king  of  Thrace  had  done  before 
him.  For  that  part  which  lay  by  the  sea-coast  ran  along  from  the 
borders  of  the  Abderites  to  the  river  Ister;  and  that  from  the  sea,  up 
into  the  main  land,  was  of  as  great  extent  as  a  swift  footman  could 
travel  over  in  thirteen  days. 

This  prince  was  possessed  of  so  large  a  country,  that  his  yearly 
revenue  amounted  to  above  a  thousand  talents.  During  bis  reign  a 
war  broke  forth,  upon  which  occasion  he  raised  out  of  Thrace  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  we  declare  the  causes  of  this  war,  that  so  the 
following  account  may  be  better  understood. 

Sitalces  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  one  of 

the  articles  was ^That  he  should  faithfully  assbt  them  in  the  war 

wherein  they  were  engaged  in  Thrace.  To  this  end  lie  raised  a 
powerful  army,  with  a  design  to  join  the  Atheirians  to  take  Chal- 
cidica  by  force:  and  likewise  for  the  hatred  he  had  to  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  he  resolved  to  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip  to 
bis  father's  kingdom.  For  these  causes  he  was  necessitated  to  raise 
a  very  great  army.  When  all  things  were  in  readiness,  he  marched 
all  his  forces  out  of  Thrace,  and  entered  Macedonia:  but  the  Mace- 
donians, struck  with  terror  at  the  multitude  of  their  enemies,  dared 
not  to  oppose  them,  but,  getting  in  all  their  fruits  and  goods  they 
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OMild  withiu  their  garrisons,  tbey  kept  close  within  their  forts  and 
walk*  The  Thracians  hrought  Amyutas  along  with  them  as  king, 
and  first  treated  with  the  cities  by  messengers  and  fair  speeches ; 
Imt  when  none  would  hearken  to  them,  he  assaulted  the  first  castle 
ID  his  way,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Upon  which  many  of  the  cities  and 
garrisons^  through  fear,  surrendered  of  their  own  accord.  After  they 
had  run  through  all  Macedonia,  loaded  with  rich  booty,  they  made 
against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Clialcidicans. 

Whilst  Sitalces  was  thus  employed,  the  Thessalians,  Achaians, 
Magnesians,  and  all  the  other  Grecians  inhabiting!  wiihin  Afacedon 
and  Thermopyle,  confederated  and  rai&td  a  mighty  army;  for  they 
were  afraid  lest  the  Thracians,  who  were  so  powerful,  should  make 
an  inroad  into  their  country,  and  bring  them  under  the  Thracian 
yoke :  and  the  Chalcidicans  aid  the  like.  Siialces  hereupon  being  in- 
formed  of  the  great  armies  raised  against  him  by  the  Grecians,  and 
Icnowing  his  army  was  not  able  to  endure  the  sharpuess  of  the  approach- 
ing winter,  struck  up  a  peace  with  Perdiccas,  and,  in  confirmation 
thereof,  contracted  a  marriage  with  him,  and  so  marched  his  army 
back  into  Thrace. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  things  were  on  foot,  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  their  confederates  made  another  irruption  out  of 
Peloponnesus  into  Attica,  under  their  king  Arciiidamus,  who  had  the 
sovereign  command  of  the  army;  and  after  they  had  destroyed  all 
the  standing  com  when  it  was  nearly  ripe,  and  made  havock  and 
•poil  all  over  the  country,  they  returned  to  their  respective  habita- 
tions. The  Athenians  on  the  other  liand  were  not  in  heart  to  oppose 
them,  but  were  under  sore  calamities  by  plague  and  famine,  and 
therefore  altogether  despaired  of  any  good  issue  and  event  of  the  war. 
And  these  were  the  things  observable  this  year. 

Euclides  was  ruler  of  Athens,  when  the  Romans  chose  three 
military  tribunes  in  the  room  of  consuls,  Marcus  Mannius*,  Quiutus 
Sulpitius  Pretextatus,  and  Servitius  Cornelius  Cossus.  At  this  time 
in  Sicily,  th(:  Syracusans  made  war  upon  them  of  Jjeontium,  a  colony 
hrought  thither  from  theChalcidicans,originally  Athenians,  who  being 
overpressed  by  the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  in  great  danger  of 
losing  their  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  for  speedy  and  season* 
idjie  aid,  to  deliver  them  from  their  present  exigency.  The  chief 
among  iliem  that  were  sent,  was  Gorgias  the  orator,  the  most 
jcloquent  man  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  that  taught  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  and  was  so  famous  for  hb  wise  and  learned  orationsj 
that  all  his  scholars,  as  a  gratuity,  gave  him  a  hundred  minas 
a-piece. 
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When  he  came  to  Athens,  and  had  audience,  he  made  an  oration 
to  the  people  ooncerning  the  league  desired;  and  by  his  new  and 
ingenious  way  of  speaking,  the  Athenians  were  so  taken,  (who  were 
otherwise  men  of  great  wisdom  and  eloquence),  that  they  were  strudc 
with  admiration.  For  he  adorned  his  speech  with  most  excellent 
figures,  and  artificial  composures  of  words  and  sentences,  as  by 
opposites,  paranomacisms,  equal  periods  like  terminations,  and  the 
like  gingling  strains  of  rhetorical  wit,  to  allure  and  entice  his  auditors; 
which  at  that  time  for  its  novelty  was  much  admired:  but  now  it  is 
looked  upon  to  savour  too  much  of  affectation,  and  to  be  ridiculous^ 
especially  when  by  frequent  repetition  it  becomes  fulsome  and  tedious. 
Gorgias  having  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
the  Leontines,  returned  to  Leootium  with  great  reputation  for  bis 
eloquence. 

The  Athenians,  for  some  time  before,  had  a  hankering  mind  after 
Sicily,  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  were  now 
more  willingly  persuaded  by  Gorgias,  and  decreed  to  send  aid  as  was 
desired.  The  pretence  was  to  assist  them  who  were  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  were  brought  into  great  straits,  but  in  truth  their  chief 
design  was  to  gain  the  island;  for  not  many  years  before,  when  the 
war  broke  forth  between  the  Corinthians  and  them  of  Corcyra,  and 
both  addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenians  for  aid,  to  make  them 
their  confederates,  the  people  of  Athens  resolved  to  side  with  the 
Corcyreans,  because  Corcyra  was  so  situated,  that  it  was  a  very 
ready  and  convenient  pass  over  from  thence  into  Sicily.  In  shorty 
the  Athenians  being  now  masters  at  sea,  and  every  where  successful^ 
Lad  many  confederates,  and  were  richly  furnished,  both  with  men 
and  money;  had  many  cities  under  their  power,  and  were  possessed 
of  a  mighty  treasure  in  ready  money,  brought  from  Dt;los,  gathered 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  to  the  value  of  above  ten  thousand 
talents*. 

Moreover,  they  had  likewise  many  excellent  officers,  and  expert 
commanders;  by  these  advantages,  the  Athenians  were  grown  very 
confident  that  they  should  both  overcome  the  Spartans,  and  (having 
subdued  all  Greece)  win  also  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  assist  the  Leontines;  to  that 
end  they  sent  them  a  hundred  ^^ail  of  ships,  under  tlie  command 
of  Lachetes  and  Chabrias.  With  these  they  arrived  at  Rhegium,  and 
from  their  colonies  there  and  at  Chalcidica,  they  had  a  hundred  ships 
more,  which  joined  with  the  former;  from  thence  they  departed, 
and  came  first  to  the  Lipari  islands,  where  they  ravaged  the  country, 

•  Ten  thoosand  talents  »mounti  to  JClfirB,000  sterling,  the  lesser  talent:  tbe  greater 
Ulcnt  is  .£250;  the  itsser  U  .f  187: 10s. 
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bcctose  they  were  confederates  of  the  SyracusanSk  Then  they  made 
Ibr  Locris*,  and  took  five  ships  belonging  to  the  Locrians,  and  be* 
Mged  one  of  their  castlies.  The  Siculi  bordering  upon  the  Myleansf 
doming  to  their  aid,  the  armies  engaged,  and  tlie  Athenians  wero 
conqoerors,  and  killed  above  a  tliousand  of  their  enemies,  and  took 
ao  fewer  than  six  fautidred  prisoners :  and  presently  after  they  took  the 
CMtle  by  storm*  In  the  mean  time  forty  ships  more  were  sent  to 
die  fleet  by  the  Athenians,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour, 
voder  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles:  and  when  they 
Were  ail  joined,  they  made  up  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  saiL 
Bot  while  the  war  was  carrying  on,  the  Leontines,  by  their  ambassa- 
don,  struck  up  a  peace  with  them  of  Syracuse;  upon  which  the 
Athenian  fleet  returned  home.  But  the  Syracusans  received  all 
the  Leontines  into  the  city,  and  made  them  all  free  of  Syracuse,  and 
firom  that  time  appointed  the  city  of  Leontium  to  be  a  fort  or  garri* 
•on  of  the  Syracusans.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  Sicily  at  this 
tine. 

,  lo  Greece,  they  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the  Athenians : 
■nd  the  reason  was,  because  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  through* 
oat  Lesbos,  were  by  order  and  decree  of  the  Athenians,  removed 
and  brought  into  Mitylene|.  For  this  reason  also  they  entered  into 
« league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  advised  them  how  they  might 
become  masters  at  sea:  to  accomplish  which  design  they  promised 
them  a  great  number  of  ships.  The  Spartans  gave  a  very  quick  eat 
to  this,  and  whilst  they  were  preparing  a  navy,  the  Athenians  were 
befiNrehand  with  them,  and  commanded  Clinippedes  with  forty  sail, 
Ibithwith  to  waft  over  an  army  into  Lesbos;  who  being  joined  with 
other  confederates,  made  for  Mitylene,  and  in  a  sea-fight  routed  the 
Mhyleoeans,  and  then  besieged  them. 

Hereupon  the  Lacedasmonians  resolved  to  assist  them  of  Mitylene, 
and  to  that  end  prepared  a  brave  navy ;  but  the  Athenians  reinforced 
their  army  with  a  thousand  men  more  sent  into  Lesbos,  before  the 
Laeedasmonians  arrived.  Paches,  the  son  of  Epiderus,  was  general 
of  this  expedition,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  Mitylene,  joining  with 
the  former  army,  laid  closer  siege  to  the  place,  and  continually  as- 
aanlted  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
mean  time  sent  five-and*forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Alcidas, 
toatsist  the  Mitjleneans,  and  again  invaded  Attica,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  confederates;  who  fell  upon  those  places  that  were  before 
untouched,  and  after  they  had  most  shamefully  pillaged  and  wasted 
the  country,  they  returned  home.    But  the  Mityleueans,  oppressed 

*  la  Italy,  opontbe  sea-coait.  t  Myle,  a  citjr  ioSkilj. 

4  Tbt  grcftUst  city  of  Lcibot. 
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with  famine,  the  sword,  and  seditious  tumults,  upon  conditioiifl  sur- 
rendered the  city  s  after  which  a  council  was  held  at  Athens,  as  to 
what  they  should  do  with  them  of  Mitylene.  There  was  one  Cleon,  an 
orator,  (a  cruel  and  violent  spirited  man),  stirred  up  the  people  to  kill 
all  the  Mityleneans  that  were  men  grown  up,  and  to  sell  all  the  women 
and  children  for  slaves.  The  Athenians  voted  it  to  be  so  as  Cleoo 
had  persuaded  them,  and  sent  messengers  to  Mitylene  td  acquaint 
the  governor  with  the  decree.  Wlien  Paches  had  read  it,  another  ta 
the  contrary  presently  came  to  his  hand ;  upon  which  Paches  under* 
standing  the  Athenians  had  changed  their  minds,  with  great  joy  called 
the  Mityleneans  together,  and  lx)th  remitted  their  faults,  and  likewise 
freed  them  from  their  fears.  But  the  Athenians  demolished  the 
walls  of  Mitylene,  and  divided  the  wliole  island  of  Lesbos  by  lot,  ex* 
cept  the  lands  belonging  to  Methymna.  And  this  was  the  issue  of 
the  Lesbean  defection  from  Athens. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Lacedsemonians  (still  carrying  on  the 
siege  at  Platea)  drew  a  wall  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  with  several 
forts  and  strong  guards  for  its  defence.  The  siege  continuing  long, 
and  no  relief  coming  from  Athens,  the  besieged  were  greatly  pressed 
both  with  want  of  provision,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  citizens, 
ivho  were  cut  off  in  the  frequent  assaults :  all  therefore  being  doubtful 
what  the  issue  might  be,  a  council  was  called  to  advise  what  was  fit 
to  be  done  in  order  to  their  preservation.  Many  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  capitulate,  but  there  were  others,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  that  were  for  breaking  through  the  guards  in  the  night,  and 
so  fly  to  Athens.  In  pursuance  whereof,  observing  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  those  that  were  for  capitulating,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
assault  a  remote  part  of  the  enemy's  wall^  by  which  means  they  who 
intended  to  break  through  the  guards,  whilst  their  enemies  were 
busied  in  assisting  their  fellows  that  were  assaulted,  scaled  another 
))art  of  the  wall,  (having  got  ladders  for  that  purpose),  and  killed  the 
guards,  and  so  csca))ed  to  Athens. 

The  next  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  m  great  vestatioQ  at  the 
escape  of  them  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  their  forces  close  to  tlie 
walls,  and  bent  all  their  minds  and  strength  with  all  expedition  to 
force  the  place ;  upon  which,  the  Plateaus  being  terrified,  gave  op 
both  themselves  and  their  city  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 

But  the  Laccdsemonian  commanders  put  this  question  to  every 

one  that  they  sent  for  from  among  the  Plateans What  good  offices 

or  services  they  had  ever  done  to  the  Lttcediemonians  ?  and  when 
one  by  one  confessed  that  they  knew  of  none,  they  asked  them 

again Whether  they  had  ever  done  the  Spartans  any  harm  ?  and 

when  none  denied  that^  they  ordered  t^em  fdl  to  be  slain;  so  that 
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•11  who  remained  in  the  city  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  town  itself 
nved  to  the  ground,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  let  to  iarni.  Thus 
tlie  Piateans,  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  Athenians,  becaaie  involved 
M  great  laisery,  and  undeservedly  perished* 

Whikt  these  things  were  in  doing,  a  great  seditioa  and  civil  discoid 
•rose  in  Corcyra,  upon  tlie  following  occasion:  in  the  battle  at  £pt^ 
datnnum  many  of  the  Corcyreans  were  taken  prisoners;  and  while 
they  were  in  custody,  they  promised  the  Corinthians,  that  if  they 
night  be  released,  they  would  undertake  to  deliver  up  Corcyra  inC(^ 
their  hands.  This  waa  a  very  welcome  and  grateful  offer  to  the 
Corinthians,  A  considerable  number  of  talents,  therefore,  being  oo«> 
iouraUy  procured  from  their  friends  for  their  ledemptioo,  Uiey  were 
all  discharged* 

As  soon  as  they  returned  into  their  country,  minding  the  perfionn- 
aoce  of  their  contract,  they  first  seised  upon  the  cliief  of  the  citiiensy . 
Md  especially  those  who  could  most  influence  the  people,  and  after- 
wards cut  their  throats,  and  so  quite  dissolved  the  democracy.    Sul 
the  Corcyreans  were  presently  assisted  by  the  Atbeqians,  and  reoo-^ 
fiered  their  liberty,  and  were  resolved  to  execute  justice  upon  tlie 
riogleaders  of  the  defection*    But  they,  tlirough  fear  of  punishment, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  altars  of  the  godS|  and  as  suppllaoti  b^fgtA. 
pardon  both  of  tlie  gods  and  the  people. 

Euthydemus  was  governor  of  Athens,  when  three  military  tribunes 
invested  with  consular  power  were  again  cliosen  at  Rome,  Marcns 
Fabius,  Phalinius,  and  Lucius  Sereulius.  In  their  time  the  plague 
broke  out  afresh,  when  tliey  were  freed  from  this  contagion  but 
very  lately  before:  it  raged  so  exceedingly,  that  they  lost  four  thou** 
.aand  foot  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  horse;  and  of  others,  freemen 
and  servants,  above  ten  thousand.  And  now  because  tlie  course  of 
the  history  may  require  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  this  violent  dis'* 
temper,  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  this  place  to  set  tliem  forth. 

Abundance  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  winter,  hp  ration  whereof 
the  earth  being  over  wet  in  many  places,  especially  in  low  and 
hollow  grounds,  the  water  lay  like  standing  pools;  and  those  being 
corrupted  and  putrificd  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  thence  pro- 
ceeded a  mist  of  gross  and  stinking  vapours,  which  corrupted  the 
air,  as  it  often  happens  about  filthy  marshes :  and  besides,  the  u*ant 
of  good  food  much  advanced  the  pn^ress  of  the  disease,  for  the  year 
before,  the  fruits,  by  too  much  rain,  were  crude  and  luiwholesome. 

There  was  likewise  a  third  cause  ot  this  distemper,  which  was  this; 
the  Etesian*  winds  this  summer  blew  not,  by  whose  gentle  breezes 

*  That  IS,  wiiidk  which  cooic  at  certaiu  stated  liiues  evcrj  >ear.     Piiu.  lib.  t«  6«  47.  . 
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the  violent  beat  of  the  air  was  constantly  allayed  at  other  times;  so 
that  the  heat  being  now  excessive,  and  the  air  as  it  were  inflamed^ 
men's  bodies  now  wanting  the  usual  refreshment,  contracted  an  evil 
habit,  from  whence  arose  (through  the  vehement  and  immoderate 
heat)  all  sorts  of  burning  distempers.  And  hence  it  was  that  many 
who  were  seized  with  this  disease,  to  free  themselves  from  the  burn* 
ing  heat  that  was  in  their  bodies,  cast  themselves  into  pits  and  wells* 
But  the  Athenians  judged  so  grievous  a  distemper  was  from  the  gods; 
and  therefore^  according  to  the  charge  given  them  by  the  oracle,  they 
purged  the  island  of  Delos,  (which  was  formerly  dedicated  to  Apollo), 
now  polluted,  as  they  conceived,  by  buiying  many  dead  bodies  there* 
therefore  all  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  dug  up,  and  the  urns  were 
transported  into  the  next  bland  to  Delos,  called  Rhene;  and  a  law 
was  made,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any,  for  the  time  to  come^ 
either  to  bury  or  to  bear  any  child  in  Delos.  They  then  likewise 
revived  the  panegyric  festival  in  Delos,  now  for  a  long  time  disused. 
While  the  Athenians  were  thus  religiously  employed,  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians,  with  their  confederates  in  Peloponnesus,  encamped  in  the 
isthmus^  and  there  consulted  together  concerning  the  invading  of 
Attica  again.  But  there  then  happened  such  terrible  earthquakes  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  that  it  so  terrified  and  possessed  them  with 
fear  and  awe  of  the  gods,  that  they  all  returned  to  their  respective 
countries.  For  the  horrible  concussions  of  the  earth  were  so  great, 
that  many  cities  near  the  sea  were  sunk  and  drowned.  And  whereas 
that  tract  of  land  near  Locris  was  before  a  peninsula,  by  the  violence 
of  the  earthquake  a  channel  was  made  through  the  isthmus,  and  the 
place  turned  into  an  island  now  called  Atalante*. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  new  oo« 
lonies  into  Trachinia,  and  changed  its  name  into  Heracleaf.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  Trachinians,  having  had  wars  with  the  (Eteans 
for  many  years,  had  lost  most  of  their  citizens ;  and  therefore  being 
almost  depopuUt^,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Tiacedsemonians 
(whose  colonies  they  were)  to  repeople  their  city.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, in  regard  they  were  their  countrymen,  and  Hercules  their 
ancestor,  in  times  long  past  had  resided  at  Trachis,  resolved  to  make 
it  a  large  and  beautiful  city ;  and  to  this  end  they  sent  a  colony  thi- 
ther, out  of  their  own  city,  and  out  of  others  in  Peloponnesus,  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand ;  and  out  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  many  as 
pleased  were  received  as  members  of  the  colony:  the  whole  number 

*  Near  EulMBa,  now  called  Negroponl. 
t  There  are  many  of  tkit  oamei  but  this  is  near  the  mountain  (Eta,  and  the  straits  of 
Thtnaopjrl*. 
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little  less  than  six  thoasaDd.  To  coDclude,  Tracbis  was  at  length 
•o  far  enlarged,  that  it  contained  ten  thousaiMl  men;  and  when 
tbey  had  divided  the  land  adjoining  by  lot,  they  called  the  city 
Heraclea. 

Stratocles  being  archon  of  Athens,  the  consular  dignity  was  con* 
ferred  upon  the  three  military  tribunes  at  Rome,  Lucius  Furiin 
Metellus*,  Luciusf  Pinarius,  and  S.  Posthumius  Albus.  In  the 
time  of  their  government,  Demosthenes,  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  by 
the  Athenians,  with  thirty  ships  well  manned,  joined  with  fifteen 
more  from  Corcyra,  and  other  aids  from  the  Cephalenians,  Acarnani* 
ana,  and  Messenians  inhabiting  Naupactus^,  and  so  set  sail  for  Leucas^ 
and  when  he  liad  harassed  and  wasted  the  country  of  Leucadia,  be 
bent  his  course  for  iEtolia,  and  there  burnt  and  destroyed  many  of 
Iheir  villages;  but  the  ^tolians  making  head  against  them,  routed 
the  Athenians,  who  fled  to  Naupactus.  The  iEtolians,  encouraged 
with  this  victory,  with  the  aid  of  three  thousand  Lacedssmonians, 
marched  against  Naupactus,  (which  the  Messenians  then  inhabited), 
but  were  repulsed.  From  thence  they  made  an  expedition  against 
Molycrion§,  and  took  the  city« 

The  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  fearing  lest  they  would  attack 
Naupactus,  sent  a  thousand  men  out  of  Acarnania,  to  strengthen  the 
garrison.  He  himself  continued  in  Acarnania,  and  ftll  upon  a 
thousand  Ambracians  in  their  march,  and  cut  them  almost  all  off. 
Upon  this  the  whole  strength  of  the  city||  came  out  against  him,  and 
he  destroyed  most  of  them  likewise,  so  that  the  city  was  almost  made 
desolate.  Hereupon  he  entered  into  a  consultation  of  assaulting 
Ambracia,  hoping  it  might  be  easily  won,  by  reason  there  were  few 
left  to  defend  it :  but  the  Acarnanians  fearing  that  if  the  Athenians 
were  master  of  the  town,  they  would  have  more  troublesome  neigh- 
boars  than  the  Ambracians  were,  refused  to  follow  Demosthenes? 
on  this  mutiny  the  Acarnanians  became  friends  with  the  Ambracians, 
and  entered  into  a  league  of  peace  and  amity  for  a  hundred  years* 
Demosthenes  thus  deserted  by  the  Acarnanians,  returns  with  twenty 
•ail  to  Athens.  Presently  after,  the  Ambracians  (having  lately 
•marted  so  much,  and  in  great  fear  of  the  Athenians)  desired  a  garrison 
from  the  LacediBinonians. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  marching  with  an  army  to  Pylos^f  ta 
Peloponnesus,  determined  to  draw  a  wall  round  the  place;  which 
was  naturally  fortified^  ana  four  hundred  stadias  from  Messena:  and 

*  Medollious.  t  Mamercat. 

X  A  city  of  Achaia,  now  called  Lepanto  by  the  Venetians* 

$  A  city  of  yEtolia.  |  Ambracia. 

51  A  town  iu  the  wettern  part  of  Peloponoetui, 
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being  well  furnished  with  rouhitudes  of  men^  in  twenty  days  space 
lie  finished  the  work.  But  the  Lacedsemonians  hearing  of  the  Ibrti- 
fj'mg  of  Pylos,  prepared  great  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  with 
a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail,  well  manned  and  provided,  and  with  twelve 
thousand  land  soldiers,  made  against  Pylos :  for  it  seeraed  to  them  a 
thing  dishonourable,  to  suffer  them  who  durst  not  come  into  tfie  field 
to  defend  Attica  from  devastations,  now  to  nestle  themselves,  and  to 
jaiake  fortifications  in  Peloponnesus.  They  encamped  therefore  with 
their  army,  under  the  command  of  Thrasymedes,  near  to  Pylos,  and 
were  resolved  to  undergo  all  hardships  and  hazards,  in  order  to-sub 
•doe  the  place.  To  this  end  they  stood  with  their  fleet  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  port,  to  block  up  all  the  passage  and  entrance  from  the 
enemy:  and  by  their  forces  at  land,  they  assaulted  the  walls  with  one 
body  after  another  by  turns,  pressing  on  with  wonderful  obstinacy 
and  resolution. 

They  likewise  put  some  of  the  choicest  of  their  soldiers^  both  of  the 
Lacedssmonians  and  their  confederates,  into  the  Sphacteriae  islands^ 
-which  was  near  at  hand,  and  ran  out  at  length  over  against  the  port, 
by  which  the  harbour  was  the  safer  and  securer  from  storms^  and 
-this  they  did  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  it  being  a  place  very  commo- 
dious, and  useful  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  siege.  They  likewise 
continued  the  assaults  every  day,  without  intermission,  and  received 
wounds  upon  wounds,  from  the  towers  and  bulwarks  upon  the  walls, 
and  yet  remitted  nothing  of  their  heat  and  resolution;  so  that  mul- 
titodes  were  killed,  and  many  wounded,  in  striving  to  storm  a  place 
most  strongly  fortified.  For  the  Athenians  being  possessed  of  a  town 
af  natural  strength,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  arms,  and  all  things 
'Oeeessary  for  a  defence,  most  vigorously  repelled  their  enemies.  Fot 
they  hoped,  that  if  they  frustrated  this  design,  Peloponnesus  would 
be  the  seat  of  the  whole  war;  and  that  they  should  by  degrees  waste 
and  destroy  their  country. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  whilst  these  things  were  managed  at  the  siege 
with  tlie  greatest  heat  imaginable  on  both  sides,  and  the  Spartans 
exercised  all  their  force  and  power,  amongst  many  others  that  pur- 
chased honour  by  their  gallantry,  Brasidas  mounted  to  the  higliest 
step  of  glory;  for  when  the  other  captains  and  comnuinders  in  the 
fleet  durst  not  make  up  to  tlie  shore  with  the  ships,  by  reason  of  sharp 
rocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  he,  acting  the  part  of  an  admi- 
xal,  with  a  loud  voice  commanded,  and  incessantly  urged  the  pilot  of 
his  own  vessel,  without  any  regard  to  the  ship,  to  force  it  ashore ; 
for  he  said  it  was  a  base  thing  for  the  Spartans,  if  they  resolving,  as 
they  pretended,  to  be  victorious,  should  be  more  sparing  of  their  ships 
thun  their  lives;  and  in  the  meaatiipe  suffer  the  x\thenians  tolord  it 
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in  Laconia.  Hereupon  the  pilot  was  forced  to  run  the  ship  ashore^ 
and  forthwith  Brasidas  (resolutely  fixing  himself  upon  the  hatches) 
encountered  with  a  whole  troop  of  Athenians  that  made  up  in  a  hody 
upon  him^  and  killed  many  of  them  that  first  assaulted  him;  but 
darts  flying  thick  about  him,  and  receiving  many  Wounds,  at  length, 
through  the  loss  of  much  blood,  he  fell  down  as  dead;  and  his  arm 
slipping  off  board,  and  hanging  out  of  the  ship,  his  buckler,  caught 
by  the  waves,  dropped  out  of  his  left  hand  into  the  sea,  and  Was  pre- 
sently seized  by  the  enemy;  and  he  himself  lying  half  dead  amongst 
the  heaps  of  those  he  had  killed,  was  taken  up  and  carried  out  of  the 
ship  by  his  own  men;  thus  far  excelling  all  others  in  valour,  that 
when  others  have  been  put  to  death  because  they  basely  threw  away 
their  shields,  he  by  the  loss  of  his,  gained  the  highest  honour  and  re- 
putation. However,  the  Lacedaemonians  obstinately  persisted  in  the 
.siege  at  Pylos,  with  great  loss  of  their  men. 

Here  any  one  may  justly  admire  the  wonderful  and  various  turns 
and  changes  of  fortune  at  Pylos :  for  the  Athenians  drove  the  Spartans 
out  of  Laconia;  and  they  who  were  usually  victors  at  land  (now 
forced  from  land)  overpower  the  Athenians  at  sea;  and  they  who 
were  before  masters  at  sea,  now  repel  their  enemies  at  land.  But 
the  siege  continuing  very  long,  they  who  were  in  the  island  were  in 
great  hazard  of  being  famished,  because  the  Athenian  fleet,  now  com- 
manding at  sea,  stopped  all  provision  that  way.  The  Lacedemonians 
therefore  now  fearing  what  would  become  of  them  that  were  blocked 
up  in  the  island,  sent  to  Athens  to  treat  upon  terms  of  p&ace:  but 
when  nothing  of  peace  would  be  hearkened  unto,  they  desired  that 
they  would  accept  of  an  exchange,  and  receive  as  many  prisoners  of 
their  own  men,  as  they  were  that  were  in  the  island:  but  when  this 
was  refused,  the  Lacediemonian  ambassadors  very  freely  and  sharply, 
even  in  Athens  itself,  told  them,  that  by  their  refusing  to  exchange 
one  equal  number  for  another,  they  owned  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  of  more  worth  and  value  than  the  Athenians.  Being  reduced  to 
these  straits  and  uecessities,  they  in  the  Sphacteriae  islands  were  forced 
to  submit,  and  the  Athenians  took  them  all  prisoners.  The  numhtr 
of  those  that  were  Spartans  (who  then  delivered  up  themselves)  were 
an  hundred  and  twenty;  of  those  that  were  their  confederates,  ar» 
hundred  and  fourscore.  Cleon,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  brought 
them  all  bound  to  Athens,  where  it  was  decreed  by  the  people,  that 
if  the  Lacednemonians  would  make  an  end  of  the  war,  thev  should  a)] 
be  preserved;  but  if  they  persisted,  they  should  all  be  put  to  death. 
After  this,  the  Athenians  sent  for  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Messenians 
that  inhabited  Naupactus,  and  joined  some  of  their  confederates  with 
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them  for  the  defence  of  Pylos,  judging  the  Messenians,  for  the  inve- 
terate hatred  they  had  towards  the  Spartans,  would  be  very  eager  to 
spoil  Laconia  by  sallies  from  so  strong  a  fortification :  and  in  thisf 
condition  were  things  at  Pylos. 

In  the  mean  time  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia  died,  having  reigdCfd 
forty  years:  Xerxes  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  only  one  year.  Iti 
Italy  the  iEqui  rebelled  against  the  Romans;  to  suppress  whom,  the 
Romans  created  Aulus  Posthumius  dictator,  and  Lucius  Julius  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  who  made  an  inroad  with  a  brave  army  into  thdr 
country;  upon  which  the  iEqui  presently  fought  them,  and  wcr6 
routed :  a  great  slaughter  was  made^  and  many  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  Romans  carried  away  great  spoil.  After  this  slaughter  the  i£qui 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans.  Posthumius  having  thus 
bravely  managed  the  war,  according  to  custom,  triumphed.  A  thing 
something  incredible  is  reported  to  be  done  by  this  Posthumius;  (o 
wit,  that  he  put  his  own  son  to  death,  for  that  in  the  battle^  out  of  a 
sprightly  heat  of  youth,  pressing  on  upon  the  enemy,  he  left  his  post 
assigned  him  by  his  father. 

This  year  ended,  Isarchus*  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome,  Titus  Quintius  and  Caius  Julius  were  consuls;  at  which  time 
the  eighty-ninth  olympiad  was  celebrated  at  Elis,  in  which  Simiiia- 
chus  was  again  victor.     At  this  time  the  Athenians  made  Nicias 
admiral  of  their  fleet,  who  with  threescore  sail,  and  three  thousand 
men  at  arms  under  his  command,  was  ordered  to  invade  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederates;  whereupon  he  forthwith  made  up  to  the  island 
of  Melos,  spoiled  the  country,  and  besieged  the  city  many  days,    l^or 
this  only,  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  stood  firm  and  constant 
to  the  LaccdflBmonians,  because  they  were  a  colony  from  Sparta. 
Nicias,  knowing  be  was  not  in  a  condition  able  to  storm  the  place, 
(which  made  a  resolute  defence)  passed  to  Oropus  in  Boeotia,  and 
leaving  his  fleet  there,  marched  with  his  forces  into  Tanagra,  where 
he  was  joined  with  new  supplies  from  Athens,  under  the  commancl 
of  Hipponicus  the  son  of  Callias:  both  these  together  proceeded  m 
wasting  and  spoiling  the  country.     Hereupon  the  Thebans  came  out 
against  them,  and  fought  them;  but  the  Athenians  routed  them  witfi 
a  great  slaughter.     When  all  was  over,  Hipponicus^  with  his  forces, 
returned  to  Athens,  and  Nicias  to  the  fleet;  who,  sailing  along  the 
coasts  of  Locris,  wastes  and  destroys  many  places  upon  the  sea  shore. 
Here  forty  ships  came  up  to  him  from  the  confederates,  which,  with 
those  he  had  before,  made  up  a  navy  of  a  hundred  sail;  he  had  like- 
wise a  brave  army  of  land  soldiers,  witli  which  he  made  for  Corinth; 
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4Ad  landing  his  men,  engaged  with  the  army  of  the  Corinthians,  beat 
them  twice,  and  after  the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  enemies,  erected 
j^  tjrophy.  In  this  fight  there  were  only  eight  of  the  Athenians  killed, 
but  three  hundred  of  the  Corinthians.  Thence  he  sailed  towards 
Creroqayon^,  spoiled  the  country,  and  took  the  castle  by  assault. 
Presently  after,  he  marches  back,  fortifying  the  castle  in  Methonef 
by  the  way^  and  having  put  in  a  strong  garrison,  wasted  the  country 
adjoining,  and  at  length  (spoiling  and  harassing  all  along  upon  the 
6ea«-coast)  returned  to  Athens.  Not  long  after,  the  Athenians  sent 
Ibrtb  threescore  sail,  and  two  thousand  men  at  arms  against  Cythera^, 
under  the  command  of  Nicias  and  some  others.  When  he  had  landed 
his  men  in  the  island,  the  city  after  a  short  siege  surrendered,  anc^ 
Jieaving  there  a  good  garrison  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  he  passed 
over  to  Peloponnesus,  and  spoiled  the  country  upon  the  sea  coast, 
UXUxSl  took  Thyre§  (situated  between  the  confines  of  Laconia  and 
jArgos)  by  assault,  and  demolished  the  walls,  and  made  all  the  inha- 
.bitants  captives.  But  thciEginites  who  inhabited  there,  and  Tantalus, 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  he  sent  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they 
.W<^rc  detained  with  other  prisoners. 

Whilst  these  things  were  actin/?,  the  Megareans,  now  tired  out  with 
die  war  they  had  both  with  the  Athenians  and  their  exiles,  after  many 
niessages  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  cities,  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Megara,  incensed  against  the  exiles,  promised  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  betray  the  city.  To  that  end  Hippocrates  and 
Pemosthenes,  the  Athenian  generals,  by  compact  with  them  of 
M^gara^  sent  in  the  night  six  hundred  soldiers  into  the  city,  whom 
the  traitors  let  in  within  the  walls;  but  the  treachery  being  disco- 
vered, the  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  sided  with  tlie 
Athenians,  and  the  other  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  mean 
time,  one«  of  his  own  accord,  made  proclamation,  that  whosoever 
would,  might  join  with  the  Megareans  and  Athenians.  The  Lace* 
daemonians  thus  deserted  by  them  of  Megara,  the  watch  which  was 
all  along  upon  the  walls,  left  their  station,  and  lied  into  the  arsenal 
called  Nicea,  where  the  Megareans  kept  all  their  naval  stores  and 
provisions.  But  the  Athenians  intrenched  round  and  besieged  tl>e 
castle;  and  a  little  time  after,  sending  for  workmen  from  Athens, 
encompassed  ^feicea  with  a  wall.  Upon  this  the  Peloponnesians, 
fearing  they  should  all  be  put  to  the  sword  if  the  place  were  taken  by 
£torm,  delivered  up  Nicea  upon  conditions  to  the  Athenians.  Thus 
stood  the  a  flairs  of  Megara  at  \\\i&  time. 

*  A  town  near  Corinth.  ^  In  Laconia. 

X  All  itlan(i  on  x\}fi  south-east  tide  of  Laconia. 
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But  Brasidas,  with  a  great  army  raised  in  Sparta  and  other  parts  of 
Pelo|)onnesus,  marched  to  Megara,and  drove  the  Athenians  (surprised 
with  this  sudden  and  unexpected  approach)  out  of  Nicea,  and  reduced 
the  city  to  its  former  ohedience  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Then  he 
inarched  through  Thcssaly,  and  came  to  Dion  in  Macedonia.  Thence 
going  on  to  Acanthus,  lie  assisted  the  Chalcidicans,  and  partly  by 
tlireais,  and  partly  by  fair  and  plausible  arguments,  wrought  upon 
the  chief  city  of  the  Acanthians  to  desert  the  Athenians:  afterwards 
he  brought  over  many  other  of  the  Thracians  to  join,  as  confederates, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  henceforward  desiring  "to  carry  on  the 
war  with  more  vigour,  sent  for  soldiers  out  of  Lacedaemon  ta 
strengthen  his  army. 

The  Spartans  hereupon  sent  to  him  a  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers 
amongst  the  Helots,  whom  they  had  long  before  designed  to  root 
out,  hoping  most  of  them  woiild  be  cut  off  in  the  war:  and  there  was 
another  vile  act  of  cruelty  committed  by  them,  by  which  they  deter- 
mined utterly  to  destroy  all  the  Helots.  For  they  made  a  proclama- 
tion that  whosoever  of  the  Helots  had  done  any  service  for  Sparta, 
should  be  made  free,  and  to  that  end  they  should  send  in  theirnames'; 
when  two  thousand  had  written  their  names,  they  ordered  the  most 
powerful  and  chief  of  the  citizens  to  cut  all  the  Helots*  throats  in 
their  several  houses ;  for  they  were  in  great  dread  of  them,  lest,  whea 
they  saw  an  opportunity,  they  should  join  with  their  enemies,  and  so 
be  instrumental  to  the  ruin  of  Sparta.  However,  when  these  Helots, 
with  some  other  supplies  from  their  confederates,  joined  with  Brasi- 
das, his  army  was  very  strong:  and  thus  strengthened,  he  marched 
his  forces  to  Amphipolis.  Aristogoras  the  Milesian  was  the  first  that 
brought  colonies  into  the  city,  when  he  fled  from  Darius,  the  king 
of  Persia.  But  after  Aristogoras's  death,  the  inhabitants  were  ejected 
by  the  Thracians  called  Edones.  Two-and-thirty  years  after,  the 
Athcnums  sent  thither  a  colony  of  ten  thousand  men :  but  these  being 
destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at  Drabiscum  two  years  after,  the  Thra- 
cians recovered  the  city 'under  Apion,  their  general.  This  city, 
subject  to  so  frequent  changes  of  war,  Brasidas  made  it  his  business 
to  subdue.  To  this  end,  marching  thither  with  a  great  army,  he 
encamped  at  the  bridge  near  to  the  city,  and  presently  possessed 
himself  of  the  suburbs.  The  next  day  they  of  Amphipolis  being 
greatly  terrified,  surrendered  the  place,  upon  condition  that  all  who 
would  might  leave  the  city,  and  take  their  effects  with  them :  and 
soon  after  he  took  in  manv  other  neighbouring  cities,  amongst  which 
the  chief  were  Syme  and  Galepsus,  both  colonies  of  the  Thracians, 
and  Myrcinus,  a  town  of  the  Edones. 

He  likewise  began  building  new  ships  at  the  river  Strymon,  and 
a»ent  for  fre^h  supplies  from  Lacedaemonia  and  other  confederates^ 
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He  also  caused  great  store  of  arms  to  be  made,  by  which  he  armed 
the  new  raised  meo^  and  furnished  himself  with  darts,  weapons,  and 
all  other  provisions :  and  being  thus  completely  provided,  he  marched 
from  Amphipolis,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Acte.  Here  were 
five  of  the  towns  partly  inhabited  by  Grecians  of  Andros,  and  partly 
by  a  mixed  multitude  of  barbarians,  descended  from  the  Bisalte, 
people  of  a  double  tongue.  Having  brought  these  under  his  power^ 
he  fell  upon  Torone,  built  by  the  Chalcidicans,  but  then  in  the  power 
of  the  Athenians.  Here,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  night  he  was  let  into  the  town,  and  so  won  Torone.  And  thus 
far  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  prospered  this  year. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  battle  fought  by  the  Athenians  at 
Delium  in  Boeotia,  with  the  Boeotians,  upon  the  accounts  following.^ 
The  then  present  government  in  Bceotia  was  displeasing  to  some, 
who  desired  to  set  up  a  democracy  in  the  cities :  these  malcontents 
discovered  their  designs  to  the  Athenian  generals  Hippocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  cities  in  Boeotia.    Tliis 
was  a  very  welcome  overture  to  the  commanders:  and  that  the 
business  might  the  better  be  effected,  they  divided  the  army,  and 
Demosthenes  with  the  greater  part  made  an  incursion  into  Boeotia; 
but  the  Boeotians  being  well  prepared,  having  had  notice  of  the 
treachery,  he  marched  back  without  doing  any  thing.     Hippocrates 
in  the  mean  time  invaded  Delium,  possessed  himself  of  the  place; 
and  to  prevent  tlie  march  of  the  Boeotians  that  way,  fortified  Delium 
with  a  wall,  which  lies  near  to  Oropus,  and  the  borders  of  Boeotia 
lying  towards  the  mountains.     But  Pantoedas,  the  Boeotian  general, 
gathered  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  the  best  and  choicest  soldiers, 
and  with  a  great  army  and  a  swift  march  made  for  Delium;  for  he 
had  with  him  little  less  than  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand 
horse.    The  Athenians  on  the  other  side  were  more  in  number,  but 
not  so  well  armed ;  for  coming  hastily  and  suddenly  out  of  the  city, 
many  were  ill  furnished,  both  as  to  arms  and  other  necessaries.    This 
was  the  condition  of  both  armies,  yet  very  hot  and  eager  on  both 
sides  to  fight.     In  the  army  of  the  Boeotians  the  Tiiebans  were  in  the 
right  wing,  the  Orchomenians  in  the  left,  and  the  Boeotians  in  the 
main  body.    Those  that  were  called  Heniochiand  Parffitacse,  that  is, 
the  charioteers,  or  those  that  fought  in  chariots,  were  placed  in  the 
front;  these  were  the  best  soldiers,  in  number  three  hundred.     The 
Athenians  were  forced  to  join  battle  before  they  were  perfectly  drawn 
up  in  battalia;  but  it  was  fought  with  great  courage  and  resolution 
on  both  sides.    The  Athenian  horse  charged  with  that  bravery,  that 
in  the  beginning  they  put  the  enemy's  horse  to  flight.    Then  the  foot 
engaged,  and  that  part  of  the  Athenian  army  that  opposed  the  The* 
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bdiiSi  by  the  violence  of  the  enemy's  clmrge^  were  quitt  brokea  in 
pieces  and  routed :  but  the  re^t  of  x\m  Athenians  chafed  all  th«  <»tber 
Sosotiansi  and  pursued  th«nf)  a  Ipng  way  with  a  great  slaughter*  Oa 
the  other  side  tb«  Thebans  (being  strong-bodied  men)  left  th#  pb^^ 
of  their  enemies,  and  fell  upooth^  other  pursuers,  hewed  the^idowa, 
dispersed,  and  utterly  routed  tliem;  aad  thus  the  Tbebaut  highly 
advanced  their  reputation  by  tWs  signal  victory.  As  for  the  AtheniaQs, 
some  of  thear)  fled  to  Oropus>  Ptlu^rs  tp  Deiium ;  some  mad/9  to  their 
ships,  aud  the  r^st  fled  any  way,  a3  thair  lot  and  fortune  led  them>  tjl) 
night  put  an  en4  to  the  pursuit.  There  were  not  above  five  hundred 
of  the  Boeotians  killed,  but  many  more  of  the  Athenians,  and  if  night 
had  not  come  ox^y  most  of  them  l)0d  been  cut  ofT;  but  that  saved 
them,  and  gave  a  dxeek  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  Yet  the 
number  of  the  sUin  was  so  great,  that  with  the  price  of  the  spoiU 
the  Thebans  built  a  great  walk  or  gallery  in  the  forum,  and  adoriied 
it  with  many  sfatues  of  brass;  and  even  covered  over  the  templea 
with  brass,  and  the  public  buildings  in  the  market  place,  with  the 
arms  and  shields  of  their  enemies.  And  with  the  riches  got  in  thia 
fight  they  set  up  sports  and  shews  at  Pelium. 

After  this  victory,  the  Boeotiyns  assaulted  Deiium  with  that  fury^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  defending  the 
place.  Two  hundred  only  were  taken,  the  rest  escaped  to  theijr 
ship3,  and  with  the  other  inhabitants  came  to  Athens.  Into  thif 
disaster  fell  the  Athenians  by  their  crafty  designs  against  the  Boe* 
otians. 

In  Asia,  Xerxes  the  Persian  king  died,  after  he  had  reigned  os^p 
year,  some  say  only  two  months;  to  him  succeeded  Sogdianus  fof  the 
space  only  of  seven  months,  who  being  killed,  Darius  enjoyed  the 
kingdom  for  nineteen  years.  With  this  year  Antiochus  of  Syracuse;^ 
the  noble  writer  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  ends  his  history,  beginniog  a^ 
king  Cocalus,  and  consisting  of  nine  books. 

When  Amyntas  was  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  C^ius  Papiriusand 
Jjucius  Julius  were  Roman  consuls.  In  their  time  the  3cioneana 
now  slighting  the  Athenians,  by  reason  oi  the  late  defeat  given  them^ 
made  a  defection  to  the  i/acedaemonians,  and  gave  up  their  city  int(X 
the  protection  of  Brasidas,  then  general  of  the  army  in  Tiiraco :  aiA4 
those  who  escaped  out  of  Lesbos,  after  the  taking  of  Mitylene  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  no  small  number^  some  time  before  contriving 
how  to  return  into  their  country,  joined  together,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Autandros;  from  whence,  taking  their  opportunity, 
they  issued  forth,  and  set  upon  the  garrison  at  Mitylene:  at  which 
the  Athenians  being  incensed,  command  was  given  to  Aristides  and 
Symmachus^  to  lead  the  army  against  them;  who  having  passed  over 
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<he  fdrces  into  Lesbds,  after  sdtne  few  assaults,  took  Antandros,  Mid 
ptlt  pan  of  the  exiles  to  the  swerrd^  atid  cxpdlcd  the  rest  out  of  this 
t\^\  txxA  after  they  had  strengthened  the  place  with  a  garrisoti)  they 
dcspitfted  from  LesbOs.  Af^er  this,  Lutnadius,  with  ten  ships  tttid«r 
lib  cohifhand;  sailed  for  Pontus,  and  lay  with  his  fle^t  ttt  Heraelea^ 
«hd  near  the  river  Cacheta  lost  all  his  ships:  for  abandance  df  fain 
Arlling,  the  rain,  by  tlie  violehce  of  the  stream,  dashed  in  pieces  all 
Ihe  reif^ls  against  the  rocks  lying  dpon  the  shore.  Hereupon  th^ 
AthetiltftYs  liiade  a  truce  With  the  L&c^dAdmdnians  for  a  yetil*,  upon 
the^6  cohditions,  that  all  that  Was  then  under  (he  potV6r  and  got^ni^ 
Ifietit  of  each  other,  should  so  reftiain  on  both  side6 :  aind  aft^r  ^fe^rt4 
debtttes  and  consultations,  it  was  judged  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  pat 
flti  end  io  the  War,  &c(d  those  destructive  contentions  beiwften  th^di* 
•elves  for  ev^r  &(fter.  Tliat  Whidh  dlii^y  ifloti'ed  the  LaoediBlnODiaAs 
tints  the  earnest  desire  thcy  had  to  release  those  #ho  were  taken  In  thft 
Sphact^riie  intends.  Thus  far  the  truce  went  on ;  but  they  oouki  not 
iigrce  concerning  Scione,  though  nil  other  thitigs  were  eonsented  ti» 
on  both  sides.  The  contention  wfts  '^o  bdt,  thbt  all  further  overtures 
of  peace  were  at  an  end^  and  the  war  was  still  carried  on  upou  the 
JiCcount  of  Scione. 

About  this  time  the  city  of  Mendn  fell  dff  to  the  Ldcedeemonians^ 
which  caused  a  greater  heat  and  resoltltion  for  the  keepingof  Scions. 
To  this  end  Brasidas  removed  all  the  women  and  children^  and  their 
best  goods,  out  of  Scione  and  Menda,  and  put  strong  garrisons  into 
thctn.  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they  made  ^ 
decree  to  put  ail  the  inhabitadts  of  Scione  to  the  sword,  wlienever 
they  todk  the  city. 

To  that  end  they  sent  Nicias  and  Nicoitnitus  with  fifty  sail  agaiMt 
them :  they  first  set  upon  Menda,  which  tliey  took  by  the  treachery 
of  some  within :  then  they  besieged  Scione,  compassing  It  round 
with  a  Wall,  and  pressed  upon  it  with  continual  assaults.  But  the 
garrison  In  Scione  being  very  strong,  and  well  provided  with  all 
things  necessary,  easily  defended  themselves,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
walls  greatly  galled  the  besiegers.  And  these  were  the  things  done 
this  Vear. 

Tlie  year  following,  Alceus  governing  at  Athens,  and  Opicter 
Lucretius  and  Lucius  Scfgius  Tideniates*  Roman  consuls,  the  Athe- 
nians cast  the  Dellans  out  of  the  island,  and  took  the  city  into  their 
own  hands,  because  they  kept  secret  correspondence  (as  they  alledged) 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Being  thus  expulsed,  Pharnaces,  the  Per- 
sian lord  lieutenant,  gave  them  the  city  of  Adramyttium  to  inhabit. 
The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  sent  forth  Cleon,  with  a  great  body  of 
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foot  unto  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  who  arriving  at  Scione,  shipped  part 
of  them  that  lay  before  the  town,  and  sailed  with  them  to  Torone. 
For  be  had  intelligence  that  Brasidas  was  gone  from  those  parts,  and 
had  left  but  few  soldiers  at  Toroif^ ;  to  which  place,  he  approached 
as  close  as  he  could,  and  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and  land;  at  length 
he  took  it  by  storm,  and  made  the  women  and  children  captives;  the 
soldiers  he  bound  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Athens;  having  left  at 
Torone  a  small  garrison,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  the 
river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Scione,  (which  is 
distant  thirty  stages  from  the  city  of  Amphipolis),  which  he  fiercely 
assaulted.  But  here  having  intelligence  that  Brasidas  was  encamped 
with  his  army  at  Amphipolis,  he  made  against  him  with  a  swift  march^. 
who  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  set  forth  in  bat- 
talia to  meet  the  Athenians;  whereupon  they  presently  joined  battle, 
and  the  victory  continued  very  doubtful  for  some  time,  both  sides 
behaving  themselves  bravely :  in  the  mean  time  the  generals  fought 
with  that  resolution,  as  if  each  would  gain  the  victory  with  his  owq 
hands,  and  the  officets  themselves,  with  undaunted  courage  rushed 
into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  insomuch  as  many  brave  men  on  both  sides 
breathed  their  last :  at  length  Brasidas  fell  in  the  bed  of  honour,  &- 
roongst  heaps  of  his  enemies,  slain  by  his  own  hand.  Cleon  likewise 
was  slain  in  the  thickest  of  the  combatants ;  and  now  both  armies  were 
at  a  stand,  and  in  a  consternation  at  the  loss  of  their  generals;  but  at 
length  the  Lacedsemonians  got  the  day,  and  set  up  a  trophy:  and  the 
Athenians  upon  a  truce  made,  buried  their  dead,  and  sailed  back  to 
Athens.  When  some  who  returned  to  Lacedsemon  gave  an  account 
of  the  victory  and  death  of  Brasidas,  it  is  reported  that  his  mother 
asked  how  be  behaved  himseir in  the  battle;  to  whom  answer  was 

made ^That  he  went  beyond  all  the  Lacedsemonians.     Upon  which 

she  replied.— Her  son  Brasidas  was  an  honest  and  good  man,  but  much 
inferior  to  many  other  Spartans  in  valour.  What  she  said  being  noised 
through  the  city,  the  Ephori  decreed  her  public  honours,  because  she 
preferred  the  glory  of  her  country,  before  the  particular  praise  of  her 
son.  After  this  battle,  the  Athenians  determined  to  make  peace  with 
tlie  Lacedaemonians  for  fifty  years,  and  did  so  upon  these  conditions... 
That  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  discharged,  and  that  the 
cities  taken  in  the  war  should  be  restored:  and  so  the  Peloponnesian 
.  war,  that  had  now  continued  ten  years,  was  thus  ended  at  this  time. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

75ltf  continuance  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  war  hy  the  Ho- 
mans  against  the  Fidenatesj  for  putting  their  ambassadors  to 
death.  The  quarrels  between  tlie  Egesteans  afid  the  Selimvitincs 
in  Sicily.  The  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Siciii/y 
under  Nicias,  being  the  sixteefith  year  of  the  Pelopomiesiun 
war. 

ARISTON  was  archon  at  Athens^  when  the  Romans  committed  the 
coosulship  to  Titus  Quintius  and  Aulus Cornelius  Cossus.  The  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  was  scarcely  cnded^  when  new  commotions  and 

dissentions  broke  out  afresh,  occasioned  as  follows ^The  Athenians 

and  Spartans,  with  the  common  consent  of  all  their  confederates,  had 
entered  into  terms  of  truce  and  peace:  but  in  the  mean  time  they 
privately  confederated  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  without 
taking  in  the  cities  that  had  sided  with  either  party;  which  raised  a 
suspicion  as  if  there  was  a  design  laid  by  this  secret  association,  to 
enslave  all  Greece;  and  therefore  the  chiefest  cities  in  Greece  sent 
one  to  another,  and  entered  into  mutual  leagues  to  join  together 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  The  most  potent  Gre- 
cian cities  in  this  confederacy  were  four,  Argos,  Tliebes,  Corinth, 
and  Elis.  And  indeed  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  these  two 
cities  bad  some  design  against  Greece;  for  in  the  articles  of  the 
league,  there  was  a  clause  subjoined,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedtemonians,  at  any  time  when  they  thought 
fit,  either  to  add  to,  or  take  any  thing  from  that  which  was  before 
solemnly  agreed  to.  Besides,  the  Athenians  had  created  ten  magis- 
trates, who  were  invested  with  full  power  to  manage  all  affairs 
relating  to  the  city:  and  whereas  the  Lacedtemonians  did  the  same 
thing,  it  was  very  evident  at  what  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  two 
cities  pointed.  Many  of  the  cities,  therefore,  now  resolved  to  defend 
the  common  liberty,  and  to  that  end,  considering  the  power  of  Athens 
to  be  low,  by  their  late  overthrow  at  Dclium,  and  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Sparta  much  diminished  upon  the  account  of  so  many  cap- 
tives of  the  noblest  of  their  citizens  taken  in  the  Sphactcriae  islands, 
they  conspired  against  them,  and  committed  the  sovereign  power  and 
management  of  the  war  to  tbe  city  of  Argos.  For  the  anticnt  uoblu 
actions  done  by  that  city,  challenged,  above  all  others,  that  preemi- 
nence and  prerogative;  for  long  before,  and  to  the  very  time  of  th« 
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migration  of  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus^  the  greatest  kings  of 
Greece  came  out  of  Argos;  and  besides,  by  the  advantage  of  a  long 
peace,  it  was  grown  very  rich  and  populous. 

Argos  now  concluding  that  the  chief  command  was  lodged  in 
themselves,  picked  out  a  thousand  of  the  strongest  young  men,  and 
best  ability  for  estates,  whom  they  freed  from  all  public  aflairs,  and 
maintained  at  the  common  charge.  These  were  continually,  by  daily 
exercise,  to  inure  themselves  to  martial  discipline:  and  by  the  help 
of  a  plentiful  allowance,  and  constant  care  and  diligence,  in  a  short 
time  they  became  most  expert  soldiers.  But  when  the  Lacedemo- 
nians perceived  all  Peloponnesus  had  conspired  against  them,  and 
foreseeing  the  greatness  and  danger  of  the  war,  they  made  preparation 
for  defence  of  the  government,  as  far  as  was  possible.  To  that  end, 
in  the  first  place,  they  manumitted  a  thousand  of  the  Helots  that  were 
with  Brasidas :  and  afterwards  they  restored  the  citizens  to  their  former 
privileges,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  Sphacteriie,  whom 
they  had  before  degraded  by  reason  of  the  disgrace  they  had  brought 
upon  their  country.  Moreover,  they  brought  in  many  who  had  for- 
merly done  great  service  in  the  wars,  by  crying  them  up,  and  feeding 
them  by  rewards,  to  encourage  them  to  shew  the  like  instances  of 
their  valour  in  the  hazards  of  the  approaching  war.  They  carried 
themselves  likewise  with  more  kindness  towards  tl)cir  confederates, 
and  strove  to  gain  and  win,  by  courtesy  and  civility,  those  they  had 
disobliged  and  alienated  from  them.  But  the  Athenians  went  quite 
a  contrary  way;  for  conceiving  that  those  whom  they  suspected  to  be 
false,  were  to  be  discouraged  by  fear  of  punishment,  they  put  them 
in  mind  of  that  severe  revenge  taken  in  the  business  of  Scione*;  for 
there,  when  the  city  was  taken,  they  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and 
carried  away  all  the  women  and  children  as  captives,  and  planted  the 
island  with  the  Plaieans  who  were  banished  their  country  for  their 
faithfulness  to  the  Athenians. 

About  the  same  time  theCampanians  in  Italy  marched  against  Cuma 
with  a  great  army,  and  routed  and  destroyed  most  o^  the  Cumeans. 
Then  they  besieged  the  city,  and  after  several  assaults  at  length  took 
it  by  force,  and  having  plundered  it,  and  carried  away  all  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  left  as  slaves,  they  repeopled  it  with  colonies  sent 
out  of  their  own  city. 

The  chief  of  the  senate  at  Athens  was  Aristophilus,  Lucius  Quin 
tins  and  Aulus  Sempronius  Roman  consuls,  when  they  of  Elis  cele- 
brated the  ninetieth  olympiad,  in  which  Hiperbius  theSyracusan  wad 
crowded  with  victory.    And  at  that  time  the  Athenians,  by  com- 
mand of  the  oracle,  restored  the  island  of  Delos  to  the  Delians;  and 

*  Scione  is  ao  islund  in  the  ^gean  sea.     There  is  auother  Scione  in  Thrace. 
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they  that  inhabited  Adramyttium  io  Delium,  returned  to  their  own 
country.  And  now  because  Pylos  was  not  given  up,  and  restored  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  war  began  to  break  out  afresh  between  the 
two  cities,  which  being  understood  by  them  of  Argos,  they  entered 
into  league  with  the  Athenians.  And  the  breach  growing  widerand 
wider,  the  Lacedsmonians  persuaded  the  Corinthians,  that  leaving 
their  association  with  the  confederate  cities,  they  would  join  with 
them.  In  this  condition  and  confusion  of  affairs  stood  Peiopon* 
nesus. 

As  to  other  places  out  of  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  the  iEneans, 
Dolophins,  and  Meleans,  confederated  together,  and  set  upon  He- 
raclea  in  Tracliinia.  The  Heracleans  marched  against  them  with 
great  forces,  wherewith  they  bravely  fought  the  enemy,  but  were  to- 
tally routed,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  army;  the  rest  by 
^ight  got  within  their  walls.  Then  they  sent  to  the  Boeotians  for 
aid,  who  sent  them  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men  from  Thebes;  by 
which  assistance  they  repelled  their  enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Olynthians  made  an  expedition  against  the  city  Myciberna,  then  a 
garrison  of  the  Athenians,  and  having  forced  out  the  guards  there, 

possessed  themselves  of  the  place. 

Archras  was  archon  of  Athens,  and  Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanus 

and  Caius  Servilius  Structus  were  consuls  at  Rome,  when  the  Ar- 
gives  proclaimed  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  ne- 
glected to  offer  the  usual  frankincense  to  Apollo  Pythius.  At  the 
eame  time  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  general  came  with  his  army  into 
the  country  of  Argos,  by  whom  the  Argives  being  forced,  invaded 
Troezene,  whicli  was  confederated  with  Sparta,  and  after  they  had 
wasted  and  spoiled  the  country,  and  burnt  many  of  their  towns,  at 
length  they  returned.  The  Lacedaemonians  being  greatly  enraged 
at  the  injuries  done  against  all  law  and  justice  to  them  of  Troezene, 
denounce  war  against  Argos;  in  prosecution  whereof,  they  raised  an 
army,  and  thereof  made  Agis  their  king  general,  who  marched  with 
all  speed  against  the  Argives,  and  after  he  had  made  spoil  and  havoc 
in  the  country,  made  up  close  to  the  city,  and  offered  them  battle. 
Hereupon  the  Argives  being  joined  by  three  thousand  of  the  Eleans, 
find  as  many  of  the  Mantineans,  marched  out  of  the  city;  and  just 
as  they  were  r^ady  to  join  battle,  the  generals  on  both  sides  by  their 
ambassadors,  made  a  truce  for  four  months;  so  both  armies  returned 
without  doing  any  thing:  but  both  the  cities  were  incensed  at  the  au- 
thors of  the  truce,  insomuch  as  those  of  Argos  cast  stones  at  the  of«» 
^cers  of  the  army,  and  had  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  which 
had  been  executed  if  \^y  great  intercessiop  their  lives  had  not  been 
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spared ;  but  their  goods  were  confiscated^  and  their  houses  pulled 
down. 

The  Lacedaemoniaps  also  intended  to  have  put  Agis  to  death;  but 
upon  iiis  promise  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  the  late  miscarriage  by  his 
future  services,  with  much  ado  he  was  spared.  However,  for  the 
future,  they  joined  with  him  ten  persons,  approved  for  their  wisdom 
and  prudence,  without  whose  advice  he  was  strictly  charged  not  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  time  to  come. 

After  this,  when  the  Athenians  had  sent  forth  a  thousand  welU 
armed  men,  and  two  hundred  horse  by  sea  to  them  of  Argos,  under 
the  command  of  Nichctes  and  Nichostratus,  to  whom  Alcibiades 
joined  himself,  thougii  then  in  no  command,  for  the  great  love  and 
kindness  he  bore  towards  the  Matineans  and  Eleans,  the  Argives  in 
a  common  assembly  decreed,  that  notwitlistanding  the  former  agree- 
ment, they  should  make  it  their  business  to  carry  on  the  war  with  all 
their  power.     To  that  end  all  the  ofiicers  encouraged  every  one  their 
own  soldiers;  who  readily  and  heartily  followed  their  leaders,  and 
encamped  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    There  it  was  concluded  to 
be  most  advisable  to  begin  first  with  an  expedition  against  Orcho- 
(nenum  in  Arcadia.     To  that  purpose,  having  advanced  into  Arcadia^ 
they  besieged  the  c  ity,  and  wearied  it  out  by  daily  assaults;  and  hav« 
ing  taken  the  town,  they  marched  to  Tegea,  determining  to  force 
that  likewise.     The  Tegeans  desiring  speedy  aid  from  the  Lacedse- 
inonians,  they  with  the  strength  of  their  whole  city,  and  of  their 
confederates,  made  for  Mantinea,  conceiving  that  by  besieging  of 
that,  a  stop  would  be  easily  put  to  the  siege  of  Tegea.    But  the 
Mantineans  (being  enforced  by  the  assistance  of  their  confederates) 
marched  out  with  the  youth  of  their  city,  and  had  an  army  in  the 
field  ready  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemonians.     Presently  hereupop  bat- 
tle was  joined,  and  q  select  band  of  the  Argives,  (consisting  of  a 
thousand  well-discijilined  and  expert  soldiers),  were  the  first  that 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  in  the  pursuit. 
But  the  Lacedtemonians  returning  from  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of 
those  they  had  routed  in  another  part  of  the  army,  fell  upon  the  con- 
quering Argives,  and  surrounding  them,  made  no  question  but  to 
cut  them  oiF every  man:  and  whereas  these  brave  men,  although  far 
inferior  in  number,  prevailed  in  a  great  measure  against  their  ene- 
mies, the  Lacedwinonian  king,  being  earnest  to  perform  his  promise 
to  the  citizens,  and  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  former  disgrace  by 
some  great  and  remarkable  action,  at  the  head  of  his  army  ran  through 
i^\\  sons  of  difficulties  in  the  fight,  and  had  killed  them  all  upon  the 
spot,  ii  he  had  not  been  prevented;  for  Pharax,  (one  of  the  ten,  joined 
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with  the  king  as  his  council^  a  man  of  great  aathority  in  Lacedaemon), 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  open  a  way  for  the  Arcadians,  lest  fight* 
ing  with  men  in  a  desperate  condition,  they  came  to  experience  what 
valour  can  do  when  it  is  driven  to  necessity*  The  king,  restrained 
by  his  command,  a  passage  was  made  for  the  enemy  to  break  through, 
as  Riarax  had  ordered  :  and  in  this  manner  these  thousand  men  got 
off,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  having  gained  an  eminent  victory,  set 
up  a  trophy,  and  returned  home. 

The  former  year  ended,  A  ntopha  was  chief  governor  at  Athens,  and 
four  military  tribunes,Caius  Furius,  Quintilius*,  Marcus  Posthumius, 
and  Aulus  Cornelius,  bore  the  office  of  consuls  at  Rome.  At  that 
time  the  Argives  and  Lacedsemonians  had  several  meetings  and 
messages  to  and  fro,  about  entering  into  a  league  one  with  another^ 
which  was  effected  accordingly.  Upon  this,  the  Mantineans  (now 
deserted  by  the  garrison  put  in  there  by  the  Argives)  Were  forced  to 
come  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  About  the  same  time 
the  thousand  choice  men  before  spoken  of,  in  the  city  of  Argos,  con- 
spired to  overthrow  the  democracy,  and  set  up  an  aristocracy  from 
among  themselves:  and  having  many  associates  and  abettors  in  this 
affiiir,  of  th^  wealthiest  and  most  courageous  men  of  the  city,  they 
forthwith  seized  upon  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  heads  and 
chief  of  those  that  were  for  popular  government,  and  cut  their  throats. 
l*he  rest  being  terrified,  repealed  all  the  antient  laws,  and  began  to 
order  all  affairs  in  the  commonwealth  according  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  these  men :  and  after  they  had  thus  governed  forthe  space  of 
eight  months,  they  were,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  deposed^ 
and  the  democracy  restored. 

Another  disturbance  likewise  arose  in  Greece;  for  upon  a  difference 
happening  between  the  Phocians  and  the  Locrians,  the  matter  came 
to  a  decision  by  the  sword.  The  Phocians  were  conquerors,  and  killed 
above  a  thousand  of  the  Locrians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians^ 
under  the  command  of  Nicias,  took  two  cities,  Citheraf  and  Nicsat^ 
and  in  Melus§,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  they  put  all  but  the  womea 
and  children  to  the  sword,  and  them  they  made  captives. 

In  Italy  the  Fidenates  put  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  death  upon  9 
light  occasion;  at  which  base  act  of  injustice  the  people  of  Rome 
were  highly  incensed,  and  decreed  to  revenge  it  by  a  war*  To  this 
end  they  made  Manius  iEmilius  dictator,  and  according  to  the  custom, 
joined  with  him  Aulus  Cornelius,  the  master  of  the  horse.  When 
all  things  were  in  readiness,  he  marched  against  the  Fidenates  with  all 
expedition,  who  drew  out,  and  met  him ;  upon  which  there  was  a  sharp 

*  Titus  Qainctins.  t  Cithcra,  in  Peioponnetni. 

t  Nicsa,  a  port  town  'm  Mrgara.  $  MeltUj  m  TlieiMlj. 
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engagement,  and  so  continued  for  a  long  time;  and  after  many  were 
cat  off  on  both  sides,  they  parted  at  length  upon  equal  terms. 

At  this  time  Euphemus  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  tkc 
militiury  tribunes  Lucius  Furius,  Lucius  Quiactius^  and  Aulus  Sem*  ' 
fgonmSy  again  executed  tlie  consular  dignity  at  Bome.    At  this  time 
the  Lacedaemonians,  enforced  by  the  aid  of  their  confedenuea,  aoade 
mn  incwrsion  into  Argia,  and  took  the  small  town  of  Argias,  killed  the 
inhabitants,  and  razed  the  castle.    Then  lieariog  that  they  of  Argos. 
liad  enlarged  their  walls  out  as  far  as  to  the  sea,  they  marched  thither, 
and  pulled  them  down,  and  returned  home.    The  Athenians  made 
Alcibiades  general,  who>  with  twenty  ships  under  his  command,  wa& 
ordered  to  do  the  utmost  he  could  to  restore  the  Argives  to  their  for* 
mer  government;  for  there  was  such  confusion  and  disorder  there, 
that  great  multitudes  of  them  were  for  advancing  the  aristocracy^ 
Alcibiades,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Argos,  called  an  assembly 
of  those  who  were  for  the  popular  government,  and  caused  those  who 
aeemed  to  side  with  the  Lacediemonians  to  be  banished  out  of  the 
city,  and  having  settled  the  democracy,  returned  to  Athens.     At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Lacedemonians  invaded  Argia  with  a  great 
army,  and  making  waste  and  spoil  in  many  places  of  the  country, 
placed  the  exiles  of  Argos  in  Ornca,  and  fortified  and  walled  tlie 
place  round,  in  regard  it  lay  in  Argia;  and  having  put  in   there  a 
strong  garrison,  they  ordered  them  to  waste  the  country  of  Argos 
with  continual  excursions.     When  the  Lacedemonians  were  marched 
back,  the  Athenians  sent  forty  ships,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  to 
.  the  assistance  of  the  Argives.     With  this  aid  they  marched  against 
Ornea,  and  took  it  by  storm,  and  putting  part  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  exiles,  to  the  sword,  they  expelled  the  rest  out  of  the  city.     And 
these  were  the  things  done  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  tl^  Peloponnescan 
war. 

In  the  sixt^Dth  year,  when  Aristomnestes  was  archon  at  Athens, 
.^nd  Titus  Claudius  Spurius,  Nautius  Lucius  Sergius,  and  Sextus 
Julius,  military  tribunes,  executed  the  office  of  consuls  at  Rome,  the 
ninety-first  olympiad  was  celebrated  at  Elis,  wherein  Exaneus  of 
Agrigentum  was  victor.  At  that  time  tlie  Byzantines  and  Chalcidi- 
cans  joining  with  the  Thracians,  passed  oyer  with  a  great  army  into 
Bithynia,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country;  and  after  they  had  takeu 
several  small  towns  by  force,  they  executed  qpost  horrid  cruelties ;  for> 
after  they  had  gathered  together  a  great  multitude  of  prisoners,  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  they  cut  all  their  tiiroats. 

About  the  same  time  the  Egesteans  aiid  Selinuntiues  in  Sicily  went 
to  blows,  upon  the  diflferences  between  them  concerning  the  bounds 
of  their  country.    For  though  tlie  river  divided  the  territories  of  the 
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several  cities  that  were  at  variance,  yet  the  Selinunttnes  passed  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  seized  upon  the  lands  lying  next  tdthe  rircr;  and 
encroaching  ittill  by  little  and  little,  they  gained  the  next  to  them, 
and  laughed  and  jeered  at  those  they  thus  abused.  Provoked  with. 
these  indignities,  the  Egesteans  at  first  thought  to  win  them  by  fair 
words,  and  dissuaded  them  all  they  could  from  seizing  other  meo^s 
estates ;  but  when  they  saw  they  turned  a  deaf  ear,  the  proprietors 
iXMe  up  in  arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  so  recontinued 
their  ancient  possessions*  Upon  this,  a  great  fire  of  strife  and  con- 
tention was  kindled,  and  armies  were  raised  on  both  sides,  to  deeide 
the  controversy  by  the  sword*  Both  armies  being  drawn  into  thefidd, 
a  sharp  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Selinuntines  got  the  day,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  Egesteans. 

The  power  of  the  Egesteans  being  very  much  weakened  by  this 
tilaugliter,and  so  unable  of  themselves  to  oppose  their  enemy,  tliey  first 
sought  aid  and  assistance  from  them  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse: 
but  these  failing  them,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  for  relief; 
and  they  likewise  refused.  Upon  which  they  sought  to  get  confede- 
rates beyond  the  seas;  and  this  proved  successful;  for  whereas  the 
Leontines  had  been  driven  both  out  of  their  city  and  country  by  the 
Syracusans,  those  that  were  remaining  of  these  exiles  consulted  toge* 
ther,  and  determined  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians,  from 
whom  they  were  descended.  The  matter  was  debated  and  decreed 
in  a  common  assembly  of  all  tiieir  allies,  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  Co  Athens,  to  desire  their  assistance  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
cities,  and  withal  to  promise  that  they  would  do  their  utmost  endea- 
vour to  serve  the  Athenians  in  all  their  concerns  in  Sicily* 

When  the  ambassadors  came  to  Athens,  the  Leontines  pleaded 
their  kindred  and  antient  alliances;  but  the  Egesteans  promised  a 
gpeaX  sum  of  money  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  all  their 
power  to  oppose  the  Syracusans.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  thought 
fit  first  to  send  some  prudent  citizens  to  Sicily,  better  to  understand 
the  state  and  condition  both  of  the  island  and  oi  the  Egesteans. 
When  they  came  to  Egesta,  the  Egesteans,  with  great  ostentation 
and  vanity,  shewed  them  a  vast  mass  of  treasure,  in  part  their  own, 
and  part  borrowed.  When  the  ambassadors  were  returned,  and  the 
great  riches  of  the  Egesteans  was  noised  abroad,  an  assembly  of  the 
people  was  called,  where  the  war  to  be  made  in  Sicily  was  proposed, 
and  where  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  man  of  great  account 
amongst  the  people,  argued  with  great  prudence  against  the  war, 
alleging  it  impossible  both  to  contend  with  the  Lacedsnioniaus,  and 
likewise  to  send  so  great  a  force  as  they  must  needs  do,  into  parts 
beyond  the  seas;  and  alleged,  that  when  they  were  not  able  hitherto 
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to'subdue  Greece,  it  was  iu  vaiD  to  think  to  bring  the  greatest  island 
of  the  world  under  their  power.  He  added,  moreover,  when  Carthage^ 
that  was  of  so  large  an  empire,  and  bad  often  attempted  Sicily^  was 
not  able  to  conquer  it,  could  they  suppose  that  the  Athenians^  who 
were  far  inferior  in  strength  and  power,  could  subdue  an  island  the 
most  potent  in  arms  of  all  others  in  the  world?  After  he  had  spoken 
this  and  much  more,  suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  Alcibiades,  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  of  Athens,  persuaded  the  people  to  prose** 
cute  the  war.  This  man  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  all  amongst 
the  citizens,  and  for  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  and  greatness  of  his 
estate,  and  skill  in  martial  afiairs,  far  exceeded  the  rest.  The  people, 
upon  his  persuasion,  without  delay  rigged  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail 
from  their  confederates,  and  an  hundred  of  their  own.  In  these, 
completely  furnished  with  all  provisions  and  necessaries,  they  put 
five  thousand  men  well  armed,  and  appointed  three  generals,  Alci- 
blades,  Nicias,  and  Lamacbus,  for  this  expedition;  and  thus  were  the 
Athenians  then  employed.  And  now  being  come  to  the  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  Syracusans,  according  to  our  designed  method  at 
first,  we  shall  pursue  the  things  that  followed,  in  the  next  book. 
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BOOK  XI I L 
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PMEFj^CE. 

IF  we  should  imitate  others  in  the  compiling  of  their  histories,  we 
should  first  in  the  preface  of  every  book,  observe  some  things  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion  and  subject  in  liand,  and  then  descend  to  the 
continuation  of  our  discourse^  upon  the  actions  and  atf'airs  that  follow 
next  in  order:  for  by  some  small  intermission  from  writing,  we  gain 
a  breathing  fit;  the  fruit  and  advantage  by  prefaces.  But  inasmuch 
as  we  have  promised  to  endeavour  in  a  few  books,  not  only  to  relate 
things  that  have  been  done,  but  likewise  to  comprehend  in  that  rela- 
tion, the  time  of  above  eleven  hundred  years,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
prefaces,  and  come  presently  to  the  matters  in  band.  Only  premising 
this  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the  six  former  books  are  contained 
the  things  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the 
time  the  Athenians  decreed  the  war  against  the  Syracusans,  to  which, 
from  the  destruction  of  Troy,  is  seven  hundred  and  threescore  years: 
and  that  we  shall  begin  this  book  with  that  expedition  against  the 
Syracusans,  and  end  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Carthaginian  ^ 
war  against  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Athenum  fleet  rigged  out  for  Sicily,     Alcibiades  accused j 
flies;  is  condemned;  goes  out  of  Italy  to  Sparta,     The  Syra^ 
cnsans  said  for  aid  to  Laccdcemon.     Gylipjjus  is  sent  to  them* 
The  battle  at  Syracuse. 

WHEN  Cabriasbore  the  office  of  arclion  at  Athens,  and  tbe  Romans 
invested  Lucius  Sergius,  Marcus  Servilius,  and  Marcus  Papirius, 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  dignity,  the  Athenians  having 
decreed  war  against  the  Syracusans,  rigged  out  a  fleet,  raised  moncf, 
and  prepared  with  great  diligence  ail  other  tilings  necessary  for  the 
expedition.  To  this  end  they  commissioned  three  generals,  Alci- 
biades, Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  whom  they  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  war.  The  richer  sort,  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  some  of  them  supplied  the  fleet  with  arms,  others 
promised  to  advance  money  towards  victualling  the  navy,  and  pro- 
viding pay  for  the  soldiers.  Many,  likewise,  of  the  people,  both 
citizens  and  strangers,  freely  off*ered  themselves  to  the  generals,  to  be 
lifted  and  enrolled:  and  all  were  so  confident,  that  they  were  ready 
to  divide  the  country  of  Sicily  amongst  themselves  by  lot. 

And  now  the  navy  was  ready  to  set  sail;  when  on  a  sudden  in  one 
.'night,  all  the  statues  of  the  goddess  Minerva  through  the  city,  (which 
were  very  many)  had  their  heads  struck  off.     The  populace  conceived 
this  not  to  be  done  by  any  of  the  meaner  sort,  but  by  some  iu  autho* 
rity,  with  a  design  to  destroy  the  democracy,  and  therefore  they  were 
highly  incensed  at  the  wickedness  of  the  fact,  and  promised  great 
rewards  to  find  out  the  authors.     In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  citi- 
zens came  to  the  senate,  and  told  them,  that  in  the  new  moon  about 
midnight,  he  saw  several  persons  go  into  the  house  of  a  foreigner, 
amongst  whom  Alcibiades  was  one:  and  when  the  senate  asked  him 
how  he  could  know  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night?  he  answered, 
he  discerned  him  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  by  which  contradictiou 
he  detected  his  own  falsehood:  and  never  after  could  the  least  disco- 
very be  made  of  that  fact  by  any  person  whatsoever. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  accident,  an  hundred  and  forty 
gallies  were  rigged  out,  besides  ships  of  burden  and  other  ships,  for 
transporting  of  horses,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  whereof 
there  was  a  very  great  number.  In  this  expedition  there  went  forth 
with  them  above  seven  thousand  mcu  at  arms^  and  sliogers^  and 
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horsemen,  sent  from  their  confederates^  besides  those  belonging  to 
their  fleet. 

During  this  time  the  officers  had  a  private  consultation  with  the 
senate,  concerning  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  in  case  they 
should  conquer  the  island,  where  at  length  it  was  determined,  that 
they  of  Seliniis  and  Syracuse  should  be  carried  away  as  ca;)tives 
and  slaves,  and  iliat  the  rest  should  have  only  a  yearly  tribute  imposed 
upon  the«n.  The  next  day  the  officers,  with  the  army,  marched  down 
rnto  the  Pirapum*,  and  were  followed  with  a  great  multitude,  both 
of  citizens  and  strangers,  throughout  the  whole  city,  every  one  mak- 
ing it  his  business  to  take  have  of  his  friend  or  relation.  The 
sliips  lay  on  every  side  of  tiie  harbour,  with  their  fore-decks  adorned 
with  flags  and  streamers  erect,  and  shining  with  the  splendour  of  the 
arms.  Thi  shore  round  the  harbour  was  filled  with  altars  of  incense, 
tmd  silver  bowU,  out  of  which  were  poured  into  golden  cups,  drink- 
offerings  to  the  gods,  by  those  who  worshipped  the  deity,  and  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  happy  success  of  this  expedition. 

At  length  they  set  sail  from  the  Pyraeum,  and  sailing  round  tht 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  arrived  at  Corcyraf:  for  here  they  were 
commanded  to  remain  till  they  were  joined  by  some  others  of  their 
neighbouring  confederates.  Being  all  come  up  to  them,  passing 
tiirough  the  Ionian  sea,  they  came  to  the  promontory  of  JapygiaJ: 
hence  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Italy,  they  were  refused  by  the 
Tarentines;  and  passing  by  them  likewise  of  Metapontum  and 
Heraclea,  they  came  to  the  Thurians,  by  whom  they  were  courteously 
received.  Sailing  from  thence,  they  made  for  Crotona,  and  there 
bought  some  provisions;  and  sailing  by  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia, 
passed  uiider  the  promontory  called  Dioscurias:  after  this,  leaving 
Tesasletius  (as  it  is  called)  and  Locris  behind  them,  they  anchored 
near  Rliegium,  and  invited  the  Rhegians  to  join  with  them;  who' 
aBswcred  that  they  must  first  advise  with  the  other  Italians. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  heard  that  the  Athenians  were  within 
their  seas,  they  made  three  generals,  invested  with  absolute  power, 
Hermocrates,  Sicanus,  and  Ileradides,  who  raised  soldiers,  and  sent 
messengers  through  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  press  them  with  all 
earnestness  to  join  with  them  in  arms  for  the  common  safety  of  their 
country;  for  that  the  Athenians,  under  colour  of  a  war  against  tho 
Syracusans,  had  no  other  design  but  to  subdue  the  whole  island.  To 
which  the  Agrigentines  and  Naxians  answered,  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  abide  firm  in  their  league  with  the  Athenians.    The  Cama-> 

*  The  port  of  AtlieiM,  fivje  ouki  from  Athens,  joined  to  it  with  a  long  waU.     Piin. 
>'at.  Um.  lib.  i,  c.  85. 

t  Now  Corfu.  t  A  pfovontorj  of  Ifjl/, 
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rinians  and  Mc.s}>aiiiaiis  declared  they  were  for  peace^  and  refused  to 
return  my  answer  to  what  was  proposed.  The  Hiuierians  and  Seli- 
nuntines,  with  them  of  Gela  and  Catana,  promised  their  assistance. 
Thi;  citu*s  of  ihe  Siculi*,  though  they  favoured  the  Syracusans,  yet 
desired  lo  be  at  ease;  and  not  knowing  what  to  resolve,  judged  it 
most  advisa'.^le  to  consider  awhile  on  the  business,  that  th'ey  might 
be  better  able  to  discern  what  was  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  so  great 
a  war. 

The  Eiiresteans  plainly  declaring  that  they  could  not  contribute  to 
the  Athenians  above  thirty  talents,  the  Athenian  generals  accused 
them  of  ucacliery ;  and  setting  sail  from  Rhegium  with  their  whole 
fleet,  arrived  at  Naxos  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  friendly  and  cour- 
teously received  by  the  citizens ;  and  from  whence  they  made  for 
Catana.  But  they  of  Catana  refused  entrance  to  the  soldiers,  yet 
admitted  the  generals,  and  called  a  common  assembly;  where  the 
Athenian  generals  treated  with  them  concerning  the  entering  into  a 
mutual  league,  offensive  and  defensive;  but  whilst  Alcibiades  was 
making  a  harangue  to  court  the  people,  the  soldiers  broke  through 
a  little  gate  into  the  city,  by  which  mear^s  the  Cataneans  were  forced 
to  join  with  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the  Syracusans. 

Whilst  these  things  were  acting  abroad,  they  who  were  enemies  to 
Alciiiiades  (through  private  peaks  and  grudges)  at  Athens,  took  oc- 
casion, from  the  maiming  and  spoiling  of  the  images,  to  accuse 
him  in  the  common  assemblies  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  demo- 
cracy; which  accusation  was  much  supported  and  furthered  by  what 
had  then  lately  happened  at  Argos:  for  some  of  the  chief  of  the  city 
conspiring  with  others  of  their  dependants,  to  overturn  the  democracy 
in  Argos,  were  all  destroyed  by  the  citizens.  This  attempt  of  inno- 
vation there,  caused  the  accusation  at  Athens  to  be  more  readily 
believed,  and  therefoie  the  people  being  with  all  earnestness  stirred 
up  by  the  orators,  sent  a  ship  from  Salamis  to  Sicily,  to  recal  Alci- 
biades, in  order  to  abide  his  trial. 

As  soon  as  it  arrived  at  Catana,  Alcibiades  was  made  acquainted 
by  the  messengers  what  orders  they  had  from  the  people;  upon  which 
he  (with  those  who  were  accused  with  him)  went  on  ship  board  into 
his  own  galley,  and,  together  with  that  from  Salamis,  set  sail  froip 
Catana.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurium,  either  through  con- 
sciousness of  the  guilt  of  his  impiety,  or  through  the  fear  of  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  he  and  all  those  accused  with  him  made 
their  escape.  Those  who  were  on  board  the  Salamian  vessel  made 
great  inquiry  after  Alcibiades;  but   when  he  could  not  be  founds 

*  The  Siculi  tre  tliote  who  came  out  of  Ittlj,  tnd  called  it  Sicily,  which  wtt  btfora 
SicAiiis,    Siciliaot  is  a  gtueraJ  oanc  for  all  the  iabahitants. 
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th^y  sailed  back  to  Athens^  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
happened. 

Upon  which  the  Athenians  gave  judgment  of  death  upon  Alcibi* 
ades^  and  all  his  fellow  fugitives^  (their  names  being  only  put  up  to 
the  court),  without  being  further  heard. 

But  Alcibiades  fled  out  of  Italy  to  Sparta,  and  there  persuaded  the 
Lacedfiemouiaos  to  invade  the  Athenians :  but  the  generals  that  rer 
mained  in  Sicily  sailed  with  their  forces  to  Egesta,  and  took  Hyccara, 
a  small  town  of  the  Siculi,  out  of  whose  spoils  they  raised  a  hundred 
talents:  and  having  received  thirty  talents  more  from  the  Egesteans^ 
they  sailed  back  to  Catana,  where  having  consulted  how  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  place  near  to  the  chief  port  of  Syracuse,  with  little 
or  no  hazard,  they  sent  thither  a  trusty  fellow  of  Catana,  not  suspected 
by  the  Syracusan  officers,  with  orders  to  acquaint  them  that  some  of 
the  Cataneans  had  plotted  upon  a  sudden  to  set  upon  the  Athenian 
soldiers  in  the  night,  when  they  had  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  to  burn 
all  their  shipping  in  their  harbour:  and  that  this  might  be  the  better 
effected,  they  desired  the  commanders  to  appear  with  their  army,  that 
the  design  might  not  be  defeated.  As  soon  as  the  Catanean  came  to 
Syracuse,  he  delivered  his  message.  The  generals  believing  what  he 
said,  appointed  a  night  when  they  would  march  out  with  their  forces, 
and  sent  back  the  man  to  Catana.  At  the  night  appointed,  the 
Syracusans  led  forth  their  men  towards  Catana;  and  the  Athenians, 
with  great  silence,  made  out  with  their  fleet  to  the  great  port  of 
Syracuse;  and  seizing  upon  Olympius,  and  all  the  places  bordering 
round  about,  they  there  fortified  their  camp.  But  the  Syracusans 
understanding  the  treachery,  returned  with  a  swift  march,  and  set 
upon  their  enemy's  camp.  They  on  the  other  side  issued  forth,  and 
battle  was  joined,  in  which  the  Athenians  killed  four  hundred  of  their 
enemies,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight:  but  the  Athenian  generals  db* 
cerning  that  the  enemy  exceeded  them  in  the  number  of  their  horse, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  provided  for  the  siege,  sailed  back  to 
Catana. 

Messengers  were  likewise  sent  to  Athens,  with  letters  to  the  de- 
mocracy, to  desire  more  horse  and  money,  because  the  siege  they  were 
about  to  begin,  would  be  long  and  tedious.  Upon  which  it  was  decreed 
that  three  hundred  talents,  and  some  troops  of  horse,  should  be  sent 
into  Sicily. 

During  these  things  Diagoras,  surnamed  the  Atheist*,  accused  for 
his  impiety,  for  fear  of  the  people  fled  out  of  Attica;  and  a  talent  of 
silver  was  promised  as  a  reward  by  the  voice  of  the  common  crier,  to 

*  Tb»  Ditgoras  wai  a  Mtletian ;  he  quettioned*  ia  bit  writingt*  whether  there  weu 
Ml  J  godi  j  for  which  he  wia  proiecuted.    Vid,  Lact.  lib.  l,  p.  7. 
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WRj  that  shoukl  kill  h!m.  In  Italy  the  Romans  had  war  with  the 
iEqui,  and  took  Laviuium  by  assault:  and  these  were  the  actions 
produced  this  year. 

Pisander  now  executed  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Romans  created  four  military  tribunes  as  consuls,  Pubiius  LacretiuSj 
Caius  Servilius,  Agrippa  Mcnenius,  and  Spurius  Veturius.  At  this 
thne  the  Syracusans  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lacedsmon,  to 
desire  aid,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Tlie  Lacedffimoinans,  stirred 
up  by  Alciblades,  determined  to  assist  the  Syracusans,  and  made 
Gylippus  general.  The  Corinthians  sent  only  two  gallics  under  Py* 
thes  to  go  along  with  Gylippus  into  Sicily  for  the  present,  while  they 
were  preparing  a  greater  fleet  to  be  sent  after  them.  Nicias  and 
Lamachu.«^,  the  Athenian  I'cnorals  at  Catana,  having  received  three 
liondred  talents,  and  rcinfoiced  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  from 
Athens,  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  and  arriving  thcre"in  the  night,  unsus- 
pected by  them  of  Syracuse,  possess  themselves  of  the  Epipolae*, 
which  they  of  Syracuse  perceiving,  made  a  sally  with  all  speed  to  drive 
them  tivencc,  hut  were  forced  back  witliin  their  walls,  with  the  loss  of 
tbiee  hundred  men. 

After  this,  tlvere  came  to  the  Athenians  three  hundred  horse  from 
£gina,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Sicilians,  which  made  up 
a  body  of  above  eight  hundred  horse:  being  reinforced,  they  drew  a 
trench  round  Labdalon,  and  blocked  up  the  city  of  Syracuse  witir 
a  wall ;  at  which  the  Syracusans  were  greatly  terrified ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  building  of  the  wall,  they  sallied  out:  but  after  a  skirmish  with  horse 
on  both  sides,  the  Syracusans  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss.  Then 
the  Athenians,  with  a  part  of  their  army,  possessed  themselves  of  a 
place  called  Polichna,  commanding  the  port,  and  drew  a  wall  about 
it,  wjiercin  they  included  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  so  that  now  Syracuse 
m*as  besieged  on  both  sides.  Wiih  these  many  misfortunes  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  greatly  discouraged;  but  when  they  heard  that  Gylippus 
was  arrived  at  Himcra,  and  raising  men,  they  began  to  take  heart. 
For  Gylippus,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Himera,  with  four  gallies  only, 
after  he  had  secured  his  ships,  brought  in  them  of  Himera  to  join  with 
the  Syracusans;  and  from  them  and  the  Gelians,  Selinuntines,  and 
Sicanians,  he  raised  and  listed  men,  who,  when  they  were  all  mustered^ 
made  up  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse;  with 
which  he  marched  through  the  midst  of  the  country,  and  entered  into 
Syracuse;  and  after  a  few  days,  led  forth  his  forces,  with  those  of  the 
Syracusans,  against  the  enemy.     Whereupon  a  sharp  battle   was 

*  A  bi^h  piece  of  land  near  the  citj^  overtopping  it 
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fought,  wherein  Lamachus,  the  Athenian  general,  was  killed.     But  at 
length,  after  many  killed  on  both  sides,  the  Athenians  got  the  day. 

After  this  fight  cauie  in  thirteen  gallies  from  Corinth,  whereupon 
Gylippus  having  drawn  the  soldiers  out  of  these  ships,  with  them  and 
the  Syracusans  set  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  and  assaulted  thefipipolse: 
and  though  the  Athenians  made  a  sally,  yet  after  a  sharp  dispute,  and 
many  of  them  killed,  they  were  routed  by  the  Syracusans,  who  pre- 
sently demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications  through  all  the  Epipole, 
Tlie  Athenians  having  lost  this  place,  led  away  their  army  to  .another 
post. 

These  things  thus  performed,  the  Syracusans  sent  ambassadors  a 
second  time  to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon  for  further  supplies ;  to  whom 
were  sent  a  thousand  men  from  Corinth,  Boeotia,  and  Sicyon;  and 
from  Sparta  six  hundred.  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  traversing  the 
country  about  from  town  to  town,  in  several  pans  of  Sicily,  brought: 
in  many  to  join  with  him  in  the  war;  and  being  reinforced  with  three 
thousand  men  from  the  Himerians  and  Sicauians,  he  marched  liig 
army  through  the  heart  of  the  country:  but  tlie  Athenians  havlo^ 
intelligence  of  their  coming,  cut  off  one  half  of  them  by  an  ambush; 
the  rest  came  safe  to  Syracuse. 

And  now  they  of  Syracuse  being  encouraged  with  fresh  suppltes, 
determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  sea-fight :  what  shipping  they  had 
left,  tliey  set  forth,  and  built  others,  which  they  made  use  and  trial 
of  in  the  little  harbour. 

Nictas,  the  Athenian  general,  acquainted  tlie  people  of  Athens  by 
letters,  that  the  Syracusans  were  much  reinforced,  and  that  they  were 
putting  forth  a  great  fleet,  with  an  intent  to  come  to  a  sea-figiit,  and 
therefore  desired  more  shipping  and  money  to  be  sent  hifh,  and  a 
eoUeaguc  to  bear  part  of  the  burthen  and  care  of  the  war.  For  Aici- 
biades  being  fled,  and  Lamachus  killed,  he  only  remained,  and  that 
very  infirm  and  ucfhealthy.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  sent  into  Sicily, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  ten  gallies,  under  the  command  of  Eury* 
inedon,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  talents  of  silver;  but  withal  preparing 
and  designing  to  send  a  greater  fleet  in  the  spring:  and  to  that  end, 
they  raised  men  and  money  in  every  place,  from  among  their  confe- 
derates. In  Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  instigatiuo  of 
Alcibiades,  broke  the  league  they  had  made  with  the  Athenians,  aui 
the  heat  of  this  war  continued  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 
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CHAP.  II. 

7%e  Lacedaemonians  invade  Attica.  The  fight  at  sea  between  the 
Syracusans  and  Athenians.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  ar- 
rive in  Sicify.  Aplagtie  in  the  Athenian  camp.  Another  fight 
between  the  Syracusans  and  Athenians.  The  latter  routed  at 
sea.  TTie  Athenians  ruined  in  Sicily.  Nicholaus's  long  oration. 
Gylippus*s  answer. 

THIS  year  ended,  Cleocritus  governed  in  chief  at  Athens^  and  at 
Rome  four  military  tribunes  executed  the  authority  of  consuls;  that 
is  to  say,  Aulus  Sempronius,  Marcus  Papirius,  Quintus  Fabius,  and 
Spurius  Nautius.  At  this  time  the  Lacediemonians  invaded  Attica 
under  Agis  their  general,  and  Alcibiades  the  Athenian.  Theyseiae 
upon  Decelea,  a  place  very  strong  and  fit  for  a  garrison,  and  there  they 
built  a  fort  \  from  whence  this  war  was  called  the  Decelean  war.  On 
thci  other  side,  the  Athenians  sent  Chares  with  thirty  sail  into  La* 
conia,  and  decreed  fourscore  gallies  and  five  thousand  soldiers  to  ba 
sent  into  Sicily* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans,  in  order  to  a  sea-fight  before 
determined,  made  out  with  a  fleet  of  fourscore  sail  well  manned^ 
against  the  enemy,  whom  the  Athenians  met  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
whereupon  began  a  fierce  fight;  and  now  the  Athenians  came  run- 
Ding  to  the  sea-side  from  every  quarter,  from  their  posts  and  forts, 
flome  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  engagement,  others  to  be  assistant  to 
their  countrymen  in  their  flight,  in  case  they  should  be  worsted.     The 
Syracusan  ofiicers  foreseeing  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  do  as  now 
they  did,  had  before  given  secret  or(]ers  to  those  who  were  left  as  a 
guard  for  the  city,  to  assault  the  forts  of  the  Athenians,  which  were 
full  of  money,  naval  preparations,  and  other  provisions.     The  Syra* 
cusans,  therefore,  easily  possessed  themselves  of  the  forts,  which  were 
slightly  guarded,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  that  came  from 
the  sea  shore  in  aid  of  their  fellows.     Hereupon  a  great  noise  and 
clamour  being  made  about  the  forts  and  in  the  camp,  the  Arhenian 
soldiers  now  engaged  at  sea  were  struck  with  great  terror,  and  gave 
way,  and  at  length  betook  themselves  to  the  delcnce  of  the  forts  and 
fortresses  that  were  left;  whom  the  Syracusans  pursued  without  ob- 
serving any  order.     Whereupon,  the  Athenians  discerning  there  was 
no  hope  nor  way  left  of  escaping  by  land,  (the  Syracusans  having 
possessed  themselves  of  two  of  their  forts),  tacked  about,  and  were 


'  t 
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forced  to  renew  the  fight :  dpou  which,  with  their  whole  fl^  id  a 
line  of  battle,  they  fell  upon  the  Syracusans,  (who  were  separated  one 
from  another,  and  had  their  line  broken  and  disordered  by  the  pur- 
suit), and  sunk  eleven  of  their  ships,  pursuing  the  rest  to  the  island* 
After  the  fight,  both  sides  set  up  a  trophy,  the  Athenians  far  their 
yictory  at  sea,  and  the  Syracusans  for  their  success  at  land.  Tht 
fight  at  sea  having  this  issue,  and  the  victory  so  hardly-obtained,  the 
Athenians  understanding  that  Demosthenes  within  a  few  days  would 
be  with  them  with  a  fleet,  were  resolved  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
further  till  those  forces  arrived*  The  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary^ 
resolved  to  lay  all  at  stake,  and  try  the  utmost  by  force  of  arms,  be« 
fore  the  army  of  Demosthenes  came  tip.  And.  to  that  end,  they 
ficed-the  Athenian  fleet,  and  did  all  they  could  every  day  to  provoke 
them  to  a  battle. 

About  that  time  Ariston  a  Corinthian  commander  of  a  vessel,  ad« 
vised  the  Syracusans  to  make  Ifae  forecastles  of  their  ships  shorter 
and  lower,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  them  in  fi^ts  at  sea 
afterwards:  for  the  forecastles  of  the  Athenian  gallies  were  both  very 
slender  and  Bigh  built,  by  reason  whereof  their  beaks  made  no  im« 
pression,  but  where  they  met  with  those  equal  in  height  |  and  there* 
fore  the  enemy  received  no  great  prejudice  by  them.  But  the  ves* 
sels  of  the  Syracusans  (having  their  fore*decks  low  and  strong  built), 
often  at  the  first  stroke  sunk  the  Athenian  gallies* 

The  Syracusans. (as  is  before  related)  many  days  dared  the  Athe^ 
oiaos  to  fight  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  they 
kept  close,  and  would  not  be  drawn  forth  by  any  means*  But  after* 
wards,  (some  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  not  being  able  longer  to  endure 
the  insolence  of  the  Syracusans),  part  of  the  navy  set  upon  them  ia 
the  great  haven,  which  at  length  engaged  the  whole  fleet.  The  A- 
thenians  indeed  excelled  the  other  in  the  'swiftness  of  their  gallies, 
and  in  the  expertoess  and  diligence  of  the  seamen :  but  because 
the  fight  was  in  a  strait  and  narrow  phure,  this  advantage  was  of  no 
usetpthem. 

The  Syracusans  therefore  being  confusedly  mixed  with  their  ene* 
mies,  and  giving  them  no  respite  or  time  to  withdraw,  they  drov^ 
them  from  off  their  decks  and  their  forecastles  with  stones  and  spears. 
And  when  they  had  with  the  beaks  of  their  ships  pierced  through 
many  of  the  enemy's  gallies,  they  boarded  them,  and  the  fight  seem* 
ed  within  the  ships,  just  like  a  battle  on  land.  All  things  thus  go- 
ing to  wreck  on  the  Athenian  side,  they  fled  outright  wiih  great  pre* 
^ipitation ;  whom  the  Syracusans  pursued  close,  and  sunk  seven  of 
thi^ir  gallies  add  disabled  many  more* 

The  Syracusans  being  wm  grown  confiidtnt^  by  tbefr  late  victories 
Vo|^}»  No«36,  MS 
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botb  by  sea  aad  land,  presently  arrive  Euryjnedon  and  DemostheDes^ 
iviib  a  great  army  from  Athens^  and  with  many  auxiliaries  from  Thu- 
litim  and  Messapia^,  which  joined  them  in  their  passage.  These 
generals  brought  with  them  more  than  three  hundred  and  ten  gallies, 
and  five  thousand  men,  besides  seamen :  but  arms,  money,  engines 
for  a  siege,  and  other  provisions,  were  on  board  other  transport  ships. 
Upon  this  the  Syracusans  were  again  discouraged,  judging  they  were 
never  able  for  the  future  to  cope  with  so  potent  an  enemy. 

Demosthenes  having  now  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  seize  upon 
the  £pipolije,  (for  otherwise  he  could  never  straiten  the  city  on  every 
side),  set  upon  the  Syracusans  in  the  night  with  ten  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men^  and  as  many  light-armed;  and  the  assault  being  unex* 
pected,  they  tbok  some  forts;  and  entering  within  the  fortifications^ 
demolished  part  of  the  wall.  But  the  Syracusans  rui\ning  together 
from  all  parts  to  the  place  assaulted,  and  Hermocrates  with  a  choice 
band  of  lu^ty  young  men  hastening  in  with  aidandassistance,the  A- 
thcniaiis  were  driven  out,  and  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
ignorance  of  the  passages,  were  dispersed  and  scattered  far  from  one 
another;  so  that  the  Syracusans  with  their  auxiliaries,  closely  pur- 
suing, killeil  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  them,  and  wounded 
many  that  got  o&\  and  {>o$sessed  themselves  of  a  great  number  of 

arms. 

After  this  encounter,  the  Syracusans  sent  Sicanus,  one  of  the  o^. 
fleers,  with  twelve  gallies  to  the  res^  of  the  cities,  both  to  inform  them 
of  the  victory,  and  likewise  to  desire  further  aid. 

The  Athenians  (their  affairs  now  declining  so  much  for  the  worse, 
and  the  plague  breaking  forth  in  the  army  by  reason  of  a  stinking 
marshy  ground  near  adjoining)  consulted  what  was  fit  to  be  done  io 
the  present  exigency.  Demosthenes  was  of  opinion  without  delay  to 
return  to  Athens,  saying  it  was  far  more  commendable  to  venture 
their  lives  for  their  country  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  to  lie 
still  in  Sicily*  doing  nothing.  But  Nicias  said  it  was  base  and 
dishonourable  to  leave  the  siege  when  they  were  so  plentifully  sup- 
plied both  with  shipping,  men,  and  money.  And. moreover,  that 
they  should  be  involved  in  great  danger  by  those  whose  common 
practice  it  was  to  asperse  the  generals,  if  they  should  make  peace 
irith  the  Syracusans,  and  return  to  their  country  without  the  order 
K^d  command  of  the  people.  Among  those  that  were  then  present  at 
the  consultation,  some  approved  of  the  advice  Qf  Demosthenes  for 
returning;  others  agreed  with  Nicias.  But  nothing  being  deter- 
mined, they  lay  idle  without  any  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  aids  and  supplies  came  to  them  of  Syni- 

^'M««i4iiki,  «i  i»l«Bd  near  Sicily,  caUed  Calabria. 
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CfM  frotn  the  Sioali,  S^linuntines^  Gelians,  Himerians,  and  Cama- 
riDiAtis,  which  eDCouraged' them  as  much  as  it  discouraged  the  A- 
theoians*  '^nd  besides,  the  plaglie  so  raged  and  Increased,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  army  perished^  which  caused  them  all  to  repent 
thit  they  had  not  returned  before.  The  Athenian -army  therefore 
being  in  a  tumult,  and  crowding  to  their  ships,  Nicias  himself  was 
fbveed  to  a  compliance.  And  now  both  generals  agreeing  in  opi- 
nion, the  soldiers  shipped  their  baggage  and  lumber,  and  having  .all 
oa  board  their  ships,  hoist  up  saiK  And 'the  genet^ls  caused  it  tobe- 
proclaimed,  that,  upon  a  sign  given,  all  should  be  ready;  and  if  any 
loitered,  they  should  be  left  behind.  But  the  night  before  they  in- 
teoded  to  set  sail,  the  moon  was  •edipsed,  which  occasioned  •Nicias 
(who  was  naturally  superstitions,  and  'then  in  great  uneasiness  by 
mnon  of  the  plague)  to  advise  with  the  soothsayers.  By  whom  In- 
awer  was  given,  that  they  mnst  not  by  any  means  sail  for  three  days: 
into  which  opinion  Demosthenes'  and  those  of  his  party  likewise 
were  led  through  their  superstition.  The  Syracusans  understanding 
by  deserters  the  cause  of  the  slay,  manned  all  tlieir  gatlies,  to  the 
Dunber  of  seventy-four;  and  drawing  out  their  land  forces,  set  up- 
Oft  the  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land.  On  the  other  side,  the  A- 
tbenians  manned  fourscoK  and  six  gallies,  and  gave  the  command 
df  the  right  wing  to  Ekirymedon,  against  whom  wzis  exposed  Aga- 
thtfcus  the  Syracusan  general.  -  In  the  left  wing  they  placed  Ekithy- 
demos,  in  opposition  to  Sicanus,  who  coodmanded  for  the  Syrecu- 
Mos.  Menander  commanded  the  middle  battle  on  the  Athenian 
ride,  and  Pythes  the  Corinthian  for  th^  Syrbcusans.  And  although 
the'Athenian  line  of  battle  stretched  out  farther  in  length  than  the 
Syracusan,  because  they  had  nibre  ships,  yet  that  which  seemed  to  be 
their  advantage,  proved  to  be  their  ruin  in  tlie  issue. 

For  EurymedoD  striving  to  surround  the  wing  opposite  to  him,  (by 
that  means  being  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet),  was  driven  by 
the  Syracusans  (who  bore  down  upon  him)  into  thexreek  Dascones, 
before  possessed  by  the  Syracusans;  where,  being  hemmed  iii  within 
the  straits,  and  forced  upon  the  shore,  upon  a  mortal  wound  given, 
he  fell  down  dead,  and  there  seven  of  his  ships  were  destroyed.  In 
the  beat  of  the  fight,  the  report  spread  abroad  that  the  general  was 
killed,  and  many  of  his  ships  lost;  upon  which  tlie  chiefest  of  the 
gallies  which  were  next  in  place  and  order  to  the  vessels  lost,  begah 
to  give  way,  and  thereupon  the  Syracusans  pressed  forward,  and, 
heated  by  their  late  success,  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  Athe-^ 
nians,  and  forced  them  to  an  absolute  flight;  and  driving  them  into 
tbe  shallows  of  the  haven,  many  of  the  vessels  were  stranded  aoiong 
the  shelves  and  sands.  Upon  which  Sicanos,  the  Syraeaaaii  "AdOiilid, 
filled  a  nhip  with  frgots,  fire-birands^  and  pitch,  and  aet  it  on  Itlv  a^* 
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moDg  the  ships  floatiag  upon  the  shallows.  On  tfa^  other  band  the 
Atheoians  with  all  expedition  extioguised  the  flameSy  and  when  they 
saw  there  was  do  other  way  left  to  escape^  they  valiant^  grappled 
with  their  enemies,  and  threw  them  overboard.  In  the  mean  time  the 
land-forces  of  the  Athenians  were  ready  upon  the  shore  to  aid  them 
that  fled  that  way,  and  bestirring  themselves  with  extraordinaiy  valoar 
and  contempt  of  all  dangers,  routed  the  Syracusans  at  land.  -B«t 
tiiey  being  victors  at  sea  returned  into  the  city,  having  not  lost  many 
'  men  in  the  sea-fight.  But  the  Athenians  lost  no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand men  and  eighty  gallies. 

The  Syracusans  now  conceiving  that  their  city  was  safe,  and  that 
their  business  remaining  was  to  break  into  the  enemy's  camp  and 
ruin  their  army,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  their  haven  with  shipa^ 
joined  and  fastened  together,  to  hinder  the  flight  of  the  Athenians  by 
sea.  To  which  end  they  made  a  bridge  with  boats,  gallies,  and  other 
ships  fixed  with  anchors,  compacted  and  fastened  together  with  iron 
chains.  The  Athenians  perceiving  that  they  were  penned  up  oo 
every  side,  and  no  way  of  escape  remaining,  consulted  and  resolved 
to  fill  what  ships  they  had  remaining  with  the  best  of  their  soldiers, 
that,  with  the  multitude  of  their  shipping,*  and  resoluteness  oC  their 
soldiers,  (now  ready  to  fight  as  men  in  a  desperate  condition),  they 
might  strike  a  terror  into  the  Syracusans*-  Hereupon  the  chiefest(tf 
the  officers,  and  best  and  most  expert  soldiers  embarked,  and  man- 
ned an  hundred  and  fifteen  gallies.  Tlie  rest  of  the  army  they  placed 
in  order  upon  the  shore.  On  the  other  hand  the  Syracusans  (being 
furnished  with  land  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  their  walls)  fitted 
out  seventy-four  gallies,  attended  by  many  of  the  young  boys  of  the 
city,  (not  yet  of  full  age),  in  other  sh!|)s  as  auxiliaries  to  be  ready  to 
aid  and  assist  their  parents.  The  walls  of  the  harbour  and  every 
liigh  place  within  the  city  were  filled  with  multitudes  of  spectators. 
For  both  women  and  children,  and  all  others  unfit  to  bear  armSf 
(with  great  concern  and  trembling  of  heart),  stood  to  view  the  fight 
in  order  to  judge  how  things  were  likely  to  go  with  them.  At  the 
same  lime  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general,  viewing  the  fleet,  and  se* 
riously  considering  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  left  his  post  upon  the 
shore,  and  went  on  board  a  vessel,  and  sailed  round  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  called  to  the  commanders  and  captainsof  every  galley,  earnestly  en* 
treating  them,  with  his  hands  lift  up  to  heaven,  that  every  one  would 
strive  to  outdo  another,  and  improve  to  the  utmost  the  present  op 
portunity,  being  the  last  ground  of  hope  tliey  were  ever  likejy  to  en- 
joy ;  for  in  their  valour  in  the  sea^^fight  now  approaching,  lay  tbt 
safety  and  preservation  both  of  them  and  of  their  country.  Those 
that  were  fathers  he  put  in  mind  of  their  children;  those  that  werv 
nobly  bom  l^e  earnestly  pressed  and  exhorted  that  they  would  be  care«^ 
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fnl  to  avoid  whatever  would  stain  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  fa- 
milies; those  that  had  been  advanced  by  the  people  for  their  former 
good  services,  he  advised  now.  to  approve  themselves  worthy  of  those 
■larks  of  honour  they  then  bore^  Lastly,  he  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  trophies  at  Salamis,  earnestly  adjuring  them  that  they  would  not 
prostitute  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  become  slaves  to  the  Syra- 
OQsahs.  After  this  speech,  Nicias  returned  to  the  army  at  land. 
When  they  in  the  fleet  ^d  sung  the  Pssan,  they  made  out  with  a 
design  to  break  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But  the 
Syracusans  sailed  up  in  order  of  battle  against  them,  with  that  speed, 
that  they  drove  them  off  the  boom,  and  forced  them  to  fight.  ^  In 
this  confusion,  seone  sailed  towards  the  shore,  others  made  into  the 
■uddle  of  the  liarbour,  and  others  towards  tbe  fortifications ;  and  thus 
Shetr  lines  being  broken,  the  fleet  was  presently  separated  and  dispcrs* 
cd,  by  which  means  the  Athenians,  in  this  manner  disappoipted, 
were  forced  to  fight  here  and  there,  up  andl  down  in  the  harbour  ia 
little  ac|uadrons  and  small  parties:  however,  the  fighi  was  obstinate 
•a  both  sides.  Tlie  Athenians  eaeeeding  in  number  of  ships,  seeing 
no  other  hopes  of  safety,  undauntedly  despised  all  dangers,  and  re* 
aolved  to*die  valiantly.  On  thB -other  hand  the  Syracusans,  knowing 
ihdr  parents  and  children  were  observing  them,  put  themselves,  forth 
to  the  utmost,  eviery  one  striving  to  improve^Iiis  valour,  to  gain  the 
Victory  for  his  country.*  Many  there  were,  that  when  their  ships 
were  pierced  through  by  the  violent  assaults  of  the  enemy,  leaped 
into  the  ships  that  pierced  them,  and  fojyight  bravely  upon  their  fiMne-> 
castles  in  die  midst  of  thekr  enemies.  Others  with  grappling^ 
irons,  so  joined  the  ships  together,  that  they  forced  their  enemy  to 
fight  on  board,  as  if  they  had  been  on  land.  And  there  were  not  a 
few  that,  when  their  own  ships  were  disabled,  boarded  their  adver- 
saries^  and  killed  and  threw  them-overboard,  and  so  possessed*  them- 
selves of  their  vessels.  And  now  the  crashing  of  ships  one  i^inst 
iMiother,  and  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  combatants  and  dying  men, 
was  heard  in  every  place  throughout  the  whole  harbour :  for  some-^ 
times  a  single  vessel  was  surrounded,  andstruck  through  with  the. 
beaks  of  many,  and  so  the  water  forcing  iQ  at  the  breaclies,  the  siiip 
with  all  the  men  in  it  sunk  together.  And  many  (after  thi^ir  ships 
were  sunk)  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  but 
were  struck  through  with  darts,  and  wounded  with  spears,  and  so 
miserably  perished.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  masters  of  tlie  ship^ 
were  amazed  to  see  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the.  fight,  see* 
ing  nothing  but  tumult  and  horror  about  tliem,  one  ship  often  set 
upon  by  mKny,  and  what  was  commanded  not  regarded^  and  the  ad* 
vice  t(^  4infl'diiagreeaUe  lo  the  eircunistancea  of  aaotber;  aiid  after 
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all,  none  attending  to  what  was  said.  For  what  by  storms  of  darts, 
crashing  of  ships,  brushing  off  of  oars,  increase  of  noite  and  clamour 
of  them  that  were  engaged,  and  loud  shouts  of  the  army  upon  the 
shore  encouraging  them  upon  the  sea,  none  heard  what  orders  were 
given :  for  the  shore  was  full  of  soldiers,  the  Syracusans  in  one  part^ 
and  the  Atheniansin  another.  By  which  means,  they  that  were  driven 
in  the  fight  near  to  the  land,  were  sometimes  succoured  by  them 
upon  the  shore.  The  spectators  upon  the  walls  gave  great  shouts 
when  they  discerned  any  advantage  gained  by  their  friends;  but 
when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  overcome,  they  filled  the  air  with 
doleful  groans  and  lamentations,  calling  upon  their  gods  for  deliver* 
ance.  Sometimes  some  of  the  gallies  of  the  Syracusans  were  des- 
troyed under  the  very  walls,  and  their  kindsed  and  relations  butchered 
before  their  faces;  so  that  parents  were  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
death  of  their  children,  wives  of  the  miserable  end  of  their  husbands, 
and  brothers  of  their  brothers. 

And  after  the  fight  bad  lasted  long,  (with  much  slaughter  on  both  ' 
sides),  yet  the  battle  was  still  carried  on,  for  none  (though  ever  so 
greatly  pressed)  durst  fly  to  land.     For  the  Athenians  a^ked  them 
who  made  towards  the  shore  J-Whether  they  intendedto  sailtoAthens 
by  land?  So  the  Syracusans  on  the  shore,  demanded  of  them  that  fled 

towards  them ^Why  they  were  now  ready  to  betray  their  country, 

who  would  not  suffer  them  that  staid  on  shore  to  embark  with  them? 
Did  they  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  >as  if  they  would  pre- 
sent the  escape  of  the  enemy,  to  the  end  that  they  themselves  might 
have  the  better  excuse  to  fly  to  the  shore?  And  being  that  every  man 
must  of  necessity  die,  what  more  honourable  death  could  they  de«> 
sire,  than  that  for  their  country,  which  is  now  a  witness  of  the  eh* 
gagement,  and  which  they  basely  and  sordidly  desert?  With  these 
and  the  Tike  reproaches  did  they  who  fled  to  land,  meet  with  from  the 
soldiers  placed  on  the  shore:  whereupon  they  returned  to  the  battle^ 
though  greatly  disabled  in  their  shipping,  and  their  bodies  so  wounded^ 
that  they  were  scarce  able  to  defend  themselves.  At  length  the  A- 
theni^ns  nearest  to  the  city  were  forced  to  fly.  Presently  after,  thcr 
that  were  negct  gave  way,  till  at  length  the  whole  fleet  made  off. 
Whereupon  the  Syracusans  pursued  with  a  great  shout.  Those  of 
the  Athenians  that  escaped,  being  driven  upon  the  shelves  and  sands), 
leaped  out  of  their  broken  and  shattered  vessels,  and  fledio  the  land 
army.  The  harbour  was  now  full  of  arms  and  wrecks  of  ^hips  every 
where.  Tlireescore  of  the  Athenian  ships  were  absolutely  destroyed; 
of  the  Syracusans  eight  were  lost,  and  eleven  disabled. 

Tlie  Syracusans  towed  as  many  of  their  gallies  to  the  shore  as  they 
could>  and  took  oat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  citizens  and  confede* 
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rates,  and  gave  them  an  honourable  burial.  The  Athenians  thronged 
togetherlo  the  tents  of  the  generals^  desiring  them  not  so  much  tare- 
gard  the  ships,  as  the  preservation  both  ofthemselVes  and  the  soldiers. 
Thereupon  Demosthenes  declared  that  more  ships  were  forthwith  to 
be  manned,  in  order  to  force  the  blockade,  which  if  done  presently, 
they  might  all  easily  escape. 

Nicias  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  advised  the  leaving  the  ships, 
and  to  march  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country  to  the  cities  of  their  con- 
federates, whose  opinion  all  embraced:  and  having  burnt  some  of 
their  ships,  they  fortlnvith  made  it  their  business  to  march  away. 
Their  design  of  decamping  in  the  night  being  known  to  the  enemy, 
Hermocrates  advised  the  Syracusans  to  draw  put  all  their  forces  in 
the  night,  and  stop  all  the  passes  oh  the  high-ways.     But  the  officers 
Doi approving  of  this,  because  many  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded, 
and  all  wearied  and  tired  out  by  the  late  engagement^  sent  some  horse* 
men  to  the  Athenian  camp',  to  inform  them  that  the  Syracusans 
had  laid  all  the  ways  with  soldiers  tq  entrap  them  in  their  march. 
The  horse  coming  in  late  in  the  night,  (the  Athenians  believing  they 
were  sent  out  of  kindness  to  them  from  the  Leontines),  were  in  a 
great  perplexity,  and  thereupon  continued  where  they  were ;  though 
they  might  have  passed  with  great  safety,  if  they  had  not  been  thus 
deluded.     The  Syracusans  therdfore,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  sent 
out  soldiers,  and  secured  all  the  narrow  passes  on  the  road.     The  A- 
thenians  divided  the  army  into  two  parts,  their  sick  men  and  carriages 
they  placed  in  the  middle;  those  that  were  strong  and  able  to  fight; 
were  in  the  front  and  rear:  Demosthenes  led  these,  and  Nicias  the 
other,  and  so  they  marched  towards  Catana.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
Syracusans  drewfifty  gaHies  left  behind,' with  ropes  into  the  city,  or- 
dered all  their  seamen  and  soldiers  out  9f  the  gallies,  and  armed  them, 
and^so  pursued  the  Athenians  with  all  their  forces,  and  continu- 
ally vexed,  galled,  and  even  tired  out  the  rear.     Pressing  thus  u|)oa 
their  backs  for  three  days  together,  and  possessmg  all  the  passes  be* ' 
fore  them,  the  way  to  Catana  was  quite  blocked  up.     At  length,  be- 
ing chased  through  the  Helorine  way,  to  the  river  Asinarus,  where 
there  was*  no  going  forward,  they  were  absolutely  cooped  up,  and 
there  the  Syracusans  killed  eighteen  thousand,  and  took  seven  thou- 
sand prisoners,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  the  ge- 
nerals.    The  rest  were  given  as  a  prey  to  the  soldiers;  for  the  Athe- 
nians (noway  beiHg  left  to  escape)  were  forced  to  deliver  up,  not  only 
their  arms  but  themselves,  as  captives  to  their  enemy's  ipercy. 

Upon  this  happy  success,  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophiesy 
and  fixed  to  them'the  arms  ofthe  generals,  and  then  returned  to  the 
city.    Hereupon  the  whMs  city  gave  public  thanka  to*  the  gods.. 
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The  next  day  an  assembly  was  called,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  doae 
with  the  prisonevs.     There  Dtocles,  one  of  the  highest  in  esteem  ft^ 

Biong  the  people,  delivered  his  opinion That  the  Atheniaa*geiie« 

lals  should  he  first  scourged  atfd  then  put  to  death;  and  that  tUe  rest 
of  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  quarries.  And  that  they  who 
had  any  ways  assisted  the  Athenians,  should  be  sold  under  the  spear; 
and  that  no  more  than  two  cotyles  of  corn  a-day,  should  be  allowed 
to  every  prisoner.  When  the  decree  was  read,  Hermocrates,  then 
in  the  assembly,  began  to  speak,  and  say ^That  it  was  more  com- 
mendable to  use  a  victory  with  moderation  and  huno^nity,  than  to 
overcome. 

The  people  ranrmuring  and  grumbling  at  this,  as  not  pleasing  to 
them,one  Nicholaus,  who  had  lost  two  sons  in  this  war,  ascended  the 
desk,  supported  by  his  servants,  by  reason  of  his  age.     At  which  4be 
people  ceased  their  murmuring,  supposing  he  would  be  sharpagainsi 
the  prisoners.     Silence  being  made,  the  old  man  began  thus_Ye 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  I  myself  have  bofn  no  small  part  of  the  c^* 
lamities  of  this  war;  for  being  the  father  of  two  sons,  I  readily  sent 
them  forth  to  venture  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country;  and 
for  them  was  sent  a  messenger,  who  informed  md  of  the  death  of 
tliem  both;  and  though  lam  every  day  desiring  they  were  alive,  yet, 
considering  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  I  cannot  but  judge  them 
happy,  and  bewail  my  own  life,  and  count  myself  most  miserable  t 
for  they,  by  losing  their  lives  (which  as  a  debt  to  nature,  they  must 
af  necessity  some  time  or  other  have  parted  with)  for  the  safety  of 
their  country,  have  left  an  immortal  honour  behind  them.    But  I, 
now  in  the  end  of  thy  days,  being  deprived  of  the  helps  of  my  old 
age,  am  doubly  afflicted,  whilst  I  have  both  lost  my  children,  and 
likewise  all  hopes  of  posterity.     For  the  more  glorious  their  ends 
were,  the  more  grateful  and  desirable  is  their  memory;  tlierefore^'the 
very  name  of  the  Athenians  is  most  deservedly  hateful  to  me,  whom 
you  see  led  and  supported  by  the  hands  of  my  servants,  and  not  of 
my  children.    Ye  Syracusans,  if  I  had  discerned  that  this  present 
assembly  had  been  appointed  to  consult  and  advise  something  in  ik- 
▼our  ofthe  Athenians,  I  should,  (as  justly  I  might),  for  the  many 
slaughters  arid  calamities  brought  by  them  upoti  the  country,  and  for 
my  own  particular  miseries,  most  bitterly  inveigh  against  them.  But 
seeing  we  are  here  debating  about  shewing  compassion  to  the  afflict- 
ed, and  how  to  spread  abroad  through  all  the  world,  ttie  honour  and 
glory  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  I  now  desire  with  all  lenity  and  gen^ 
tleness,  to  propose  what  I  conceive  may  be'every  way  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  commonwealth.   The  Athenians,  indeed,  have  justly  de- 
lerved  to  undergb  idl  manner  of  punishments  for  thw  fpadQ^si  iui4 
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folly:  in  the  first  place,  for  tVir impiety  to^^rds  th^  gods;  aod  next^ 
lor  their jjreat  injury  doue  to  U3.  God  is  certaiply  good  in  this^  in 
haxipnf  those  into  misery  and  distress^  vho^  not  oontepted  with  their 
own  abundance^  fail^  by  an  unjust  war,  upon  others.  Who  would 
frxt  have  thought  thai  the  Athenians,  who  had  brought  oyer  ten 
thousand  talents  from  Delos,  and  invaded  Sicily  with  a  fleet  of  two 
iuuidred  sail,  and  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  should  have 
been  Ikought  so  low,  into  such  calamities  as  now  they  are?  for  after 
30  great  a  preparation^  neither  ship  nor  maa  returned  to  bring  the 
news  of  their  destruction.  And  nqw,  O  ye  Syracasans,  since  ye 
tee' by  experience,  that  the  proud  and  ambitious  are  hateful  both  to 
god  and  man,  ^adoriag«  the  deity),  take  heed  of  doing  anv  thing 
cruel  aad  inhuman.  For  what  honour  is  it  to  destroy  him  tnat  lies 
prostrate  at  our  feet?  What  glory  to  be  fierce  and  cruel  in  taking  re- 
veqge  ?  fpr  he  that  is  implacable  towards  men  in  distress,  is  injurious 
tathe  common  frailty  and  weakness  of  mankind.  No  man  is  so  subtle 
$f  to  be  able  to  baffle  fate;  who,  as  it  were,  sporting  herself  with 
liien*fi  ipiseries,  oftentimes,  on  a  sudden,  draws  a  black  cloud  ovei* 
their  posperity.  And  here,  perhaps,  some  may  say — The  Athenian^  T 
have  most  unjustly  committed  many  slaughters  among  us,  and  now 
we  have  power  to  take  full  revenge*  .Jtlave  not  the  Athenians  suf* 
fered  already  aboye  the  degree  and  measure  of  their  ofience?  Have 
jfe  not  sufficiently  punished  the  prisooers?  Consider,  when  they  de- 
livered up  themselvt;s  with  their  arms  into  your  hands,  they  did  it  re- 
J|yiDg  on  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  base 
i|ung  to  deceive  tl^em  in  the  good  opinion  and  hope  they  had  of  your 
hiimauity.  Certainly  they  that  are  implacable  and  obstinate  in  their 
l^od,  will  fight  it.  out  to  the  last;  but  these,  instead  of  enemies, 
gave  up  themselves  to  you  as  suppliants.  For  they  tt\at  render  their 
bodies  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  the  .battle,  undoubtedly  do  it  in  hopes 
of  preservation;  but  if  they  are  hurried  to  execution,  (tjiou^h  they 
:were  persuaded  to  the  contrary),  th^y  indeed  &11  into  an  unezpect* 
^d  calamity ;  but  they  w^  act  so  cruelly,  may  justly  be  termed  jag- 
lUlg  fools:  Cut  it  bei*omes  those  who  would  rule  others,  to  ^cooi- 
xne^d  themselves  rather  by  merc^  and  clerajency,  than  to  seek  to  es- 
tablish their  grandeur  by  force  and  power.  For  they  who  are  driven 
jto  obedience  through  fear,  are  ready  to  e^cecute  their  hatred  when 
Ibey  see  their  opportunity. to  rebel.  But  they  love  thofl^  that  ruJo 
^em  With  gentleness  and  moderatioOjAoddo  all  they  can  to  advance 
and  strengthen  thejr  interest.  What  overthr<ew  the  empire  of  tho 
Medea,  but  their  cruelty  to  their  subject^?  For,  ay  soon  as  the  Per« 
f  ians  made  a  defection,  most  of  the  nations  together  with  them  re^ 
belled.    How  did  Cym$  who  was  but  a  privata  j/u^^jpi^  .tbt  sp- 
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Tereigoty  of  all  Asia,  bu^by  his  courtesy  and  kindness  to  those  he 
iiad  subdued?  He  did  not  only  forbear  to  execute  cruelty  upon  king 
Crcesus,  but  heaped  many  favours  upon  him.  'And  such  was  hb  prac- 
tice towards  other  kings  and  people,  that  bis  mercy  and  lenity  being 
thereon  publbhed  in  every  place,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  flocked 
together  to  him,  and  strove  to  be  his  confederates.    But  why  do  I 
speak  of  times  and  places  so  far  remote,  when  in  this  very  city  of 
ours,  Gelon,  from  an  ordinary  man,  became  prince  of  all  SicHy;  all 
the  cities  giving  up  themselves  freely  to  his  government?  The  cour- 
tesy and  winning  behaviour  of  the  man,  gained  upon  every  person, 
especially  his  tenderness  towards  them  that  were  in  distress*    There- 
fore, guided  by  this  example,  (at  a  time  when  this  our  city  ruled 
overall  Sicily),  let  us  not  slight  that  which  was  so  commendable  in 
our  ancestors,  nor  behave  ourselves  like  beasts,  fierce  and  inexorable 
towards  men  in  misery.     It  will  ill  become  us  to  give  occasion  to 
those  that  envy  us,  to  say  that  we  used  our  success  and  prosperity 
unworthily.     How  desirable  a  thing  is  it,  when  we  are  in  affliction,  to 
have  some  to  sympathize  with  us,  and  when  we  are  in  paosperity 
to  have  others  to  rejoice  with  us  ?  Victory  is  many  times  gained  by 
fortune  and  chance,  but  humanity  and  mercy  in  a  time  of  success^ 
are  clear  instances  of  the  virtue  of  the  conqueror. 

Wherefore  envy  not  your  country  this  honour,  whereby  they  will 
be  famous  all  the  world  over,  when  it  shall  be  said  tliat  it  did  not 
only  overcome  tiie  Athenians  by  arms,  but  by  mercy  and  humanity. 
And  hence  it  will  appear  that  they  who  engross  to  themselves  all  the 
praise  and  commendation  due  to  mercy  and  generosity,  are  far  out- 
done by  your  lenity  and  compassion.     And  that  they  who  first  de- 
dicated an  altar  to  mercy,  may  find  the  very  same  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse.   And  it  will  be  a  convincing  argument  to  all  mankind,  that 
they  were  most  justly  cut  ofi^,  and  we  most  deservedly  crowned  with 
successf;  because  they  so  unjustly  fell  upon  those  #ho  afterwards 
shewed  mercy  to  such  implacable  enemies;  and  that  we  overcame 
such  a  sort  of  men  as  most  unjustly  made  War  upon  theqi  who  learn- 
ed tashew  mercy  even  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  their  enemies. 
And  hence  it  will  follow  that  the  Athenians  shall  notonly  undergo  the 
censures  of  others,  but  will  likewise  condemn  themselves,  that  they 
should  endeavour  by  hii  unjust  war  to  destroy  such  men.    It  is  cer- 
.  tainly  a  most  commendable  thing  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  friend- 
ship, and  extinguish  dissenti6ns,  by  shewfng  of  mercy.    A  good 
undersanding  amongst  friends,  is  to  be  everlasting,  but  enmity  with 
adversaries  ought  to  be  but  temporary.     By  this  means  the  number 
of  friiends  would  incfease,  and  enemies  would  be  the  fewer,    Butto 
continue  hatred  and  discord  for  ever^  and  entail  them  to  posterity^  b 
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neither  just  nor  safe.  For  sometimes  it  falls  out  that  ihty  who  now 
teem  to  be  more  potent  than  the  other,  in  a  moment  are  brought 
lower  than  those  they  formerly  overcame :  which  b  clearly  evinced 
to  us  by  the  event  of  the  present  war.  Tliey  who  even  now  besieg- 
ed our  city,  and  to  that  purpose  hemmed  us  in  with  a  wall,  by  a  turn 
of  fortune  are  now  become  our  prisoners,  as  you  all  see :  it  is  there* 
fore  our  great  prudence  in  the  miseries  of  others,  to  shew  compas- 
sion, if  we  expect  to  find  the  same  ourselves  in  their  condition^  This 
present  life  is  full  of  paradoxes  and  mutations;  as  seditions,  robberies, 
wars,  among  which  human  nature  can  scarce  avoid  loss  and  preju- 
dice :  therefore,  if  we  shut  up  all  bowek  of  mercy  towards  the  distress- 
ed and  vanquished,  we  establish  abloody  law  forever  against  ourselves. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  are  cruel  towards  others,  should 
find  nitrcy  afterwards  tliemselves;  and  that  they  who  act  barbarously 
jshould  be  gently  used;  or  that  those  who  destroy  so  many  men  a- 
gainst  the  common  custom  of  the  Greeks,  when  a  change  of  fortune 
comes,  should  obtain  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of  all  other 
men.  For  which  of  the  Grecians  ever  put  to  death  those  that  sub- 
mitted ivid  delivered  up  themselves  upon  hopes  and  belief  of  mercy 
from  the  conquerors  ?  Or  who  ever  preferred  crueUy  before  mercy,  or 
precipitation  and  rashness  before  prudence?  All  mankipd  indeed  agree 
in  this,  to  destroy  an  enemy  in  fight  by  all  ways  imaginable;  bu^tyetto 
spare  those  who  submit  and  yield  up  themselves.  For  in  the  one  case 
obstinacy  is  corrected,  and  in  the  other  mercy  is  exercised.  For  our 
rage  is  naturally  cooled,  when  we  see  him  tliat  was  an  enemy,  upon 
change  of  his  fortune,  now  lieatourfoot,8ubmittinghimself  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror:  especially  menpf  loild  and  good  tem- 
pers are  touched  with  a  sense  of  compassion^  throi^h  affection  to  the 
tame  common  nature  with  themselves.  Even  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  tliey  took  many  of  the  JLacediemonians  In 
the  Sphacterise  islands,  yet  restored  them  to  the  Spartans  upon  ran- 
som. The  Lacedsemoniaus,  likewise,  when  mapy  of  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  fell  into  their  hands,  used  the  liae  clemency; 
and  it  was  honourably  done  of  them  both:  for  Grecians  should 'lay 
aside  their  enmity  after  conquest,  and  forbear  puniAment  after  the 
enemy  is  subdued.  He  that  revenges  himself  upon  the  conquered, 
after  he  hath  submitted  to  mercy,  punishes  not  an  enemy,  but  rather 
wickedly  insults  over  the  weakness  of  mankind.  Concerning  this 
severity  one  made  use  of  these  sayings  of  the  antient  philosophers.. 
O  man!  be  not  over  wise;  know  thyself:  consider  fortune  com- 
mands all  things.  Wliat,  I  beseech  you,  was  the  reason  tliat  all  the 
Grecians  in  former  ages,  after  their  victories,  did  not  make  their  tro- 
phiai of  aione^  but  f f  ordinary  wood}  was  it  not,  tbat^  as  they  con* 
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tiDQied  but  a  short  time,  so  the  biemory  of  foriner  fetids  And  difference!! 
should  In  a  little  time  Tanish?  If  yOa  are  resolved  to  perpetuate  your 
hatred  &nd  animosities,  then  learn  first  to  slight  the  incim^rstenejr 
of  human  affairs.  Many  times  a  small  occasion,  and  a  little  turn  of 
fortune^  has  given  a  check  to  the  insolencies  of  the  proudest  of  men* 
And  if  you  pirrpose  at  any  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  (which  is 
probilble),howcan  ybu  haVe  a  better  opportunity  than  this^n  which, 
by  your  liiercy  and  clemency  towards  the  conquered,  you  lay  the 
foundations  of  peace  and  amity?  Do  you  think  the  Athenians', by thi* 
loss  in  Sicily,  have  no  more  forces  left,  who  are  lords  almost  of  all 
the  islands  of  Greece,  and  of  the  sea'  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia?  Fof 
not  long  ago,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  gallies  in  Egypt,  yet 
they  compelled  the  king  (who  seemed^o  be  the  conqueror)  to  make 
peace  with  them  upon  terms  on  his  part  dishonourable.  And  here* 
tofore,  though  Xerxes  had  destroyed  their  city,  yet  not  long  after  they 
overcame  him,  and  became  masters  of  all  Greece.  This  noble  city 
thrives  in  the  hiidst  of  the  greatest  calamities,  and  nothingsmall  or  mean 
is  the  subject  of  any  of  its  consultations.  And  therefore  it  is  both  ho* 
nourable  and  profitable,  that  we  should  rather  (by  sparing  the  captives) 
enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  them,  than  to  widen,  the  breach^ 
by  destroying  of  them.  For  if  we  put  them  to  death,  we  only  gra* 
tify  our  rage  with  a  little  unprofitable  pleasure  for  the  present;  but 
if  we  preserve  them,  they  (whom  we  use  so  well)  will  be  for  evct 
grateful;  and  from  all  mhnkiod  we  shall  reap  eternal  praise  and  lio- 
hour.  Yea,  but  others  may  iijr^  sotne  of  the  Grecians  have  killed 
their  prisoners.  What  then  ?  if  they  bUve  been  praised  and  honoured 
for  this  cruehy,  let  ni  tbeli  itoikate  them  who  have  been  so  careful  tb 
preserve  tKefr  bownir;  btit  if  the  best  and  chiefest  among  us  justly 
condemn  them,  let  not  us  do  the  same  thrng  with  them,  who  acted, 
apparently  so  wickedly.  As  long  as  these  men  who  have  yetMeiJ  up 
themselves  to  our  mercy,  suffix  nothing  sad  and  doleful  from  us,  aR 
tlie'nations  will  blame  the  Athenians:  but  when  they  hear  that  yoU 
have  destroy M  the  prisoners,  a^inst  the  law  of  nations,  all  the  shame 
and  disgrace  will  fall  upon  yourselves.  And  if  there  be  any  regard 
to  desert,  we  miy  consider  that  the  glory  of  the  city  of  Atbeiis  *^ 
such,  that  all  acknoi^ledge  themselves  bound  to  be  grateful  for  the 
benefits  and  advantages  rea|>ed  from  thence.  These  are  they  wh^ 
first  ennobled  Greece  with  civil  education ;  for  when^by  the  speciat 
bounty  of  the  gods,  it  was  only  among  them,  they  freely  imparted  ll 
to  all  others.  These  fVamed  laws,  by' means  whereof,  men  that  bfe*» 
fore  lived  like  beasts,  were  brought  into  orderly  society  t6  five  togc^ 
ther  according  to  the  rules  of  justice:  the<e  were  they  who  first  ol 
illprotectedthoseindiatressthatfled  to  them,  «iitl  eimsed  Mit  kMfl  lot 
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ekifefvdl  amongst  all  otiier  natioos;  and  it  were  a  most  uoworthy 
iMt^  now  to  deoy  the  benefit  of  thoee  laws  to  them  who  were  the 
ImUlors  of  them.  And  this  much  in  general  to  all.  And  now  I  sfasH 
hint  something  particularly  to  some  of  you,  coneeming  the  dutiea 
iilclimbent  \ipoa  such  as  shonkL  have  rej^rd  to^the  welfare  and  liap- 
Iplaess  of  mankind.    You  that  are  the  orators  and  men  of  learning  of 
iMa  city,  you,  I  say^  have  compassion  on  them,  whose  countiy  is  fho 
anfsery  of  all  learning  and  honourable  education*  All  you  who  am 
teidaled  ittto  the  holy  mysteries,  spare  and  save  those  by  whom  yoii 
Wm  instructed,    Yoo  who  have  reaped  any  advantage  by  ingeniostt 
€dncalien,  now'be  grateful  lor  that  advantage*    You  who  hefeafiter 
hope  fcr  improveanent  thence^  debar  nqt'^fBelves  by  your  crtteh^ 
Mw.    For  where  shall  strangers  be  instrueted  in  the  liberal  arts,  tf 
Athefis  be  destroyed?  Some  stort  resentment  iadeed  they  do  deserve 
lisr  their  present  offence^'baf  their  many  ^ood  acto  may  justiy  ehal* 
lei^  retems  of  kindness  and  good  wilU    Besides  this  merit  of  the 
titjr»  if  any  do  but  ooosideicthe  private  circumstances  <>f  the  prisooefs^ 
Aere  will  be  just  cause  and  giwand  feond  to  shew  them  mercy.  *  For 
the  eonfederates,  being  srtlder  the  commadd.of  their  superioi^  are 
fnreed  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  war  with  (hem.  Wherefore,  <tlM|Ugh 
tt  OMiy  be  ihoagbt  just  to  •eseeote  revenge  opon  them  that  were  the 
CMef  authors  of  the  injuifes,- yet  eettainly  it  iavcry  fit  and  coniniend-^ 
tble  %a  pardon  such  as  are  offendera  against  their  wills.    Whatshdl 
I  say  of  Nieias?  who  litdm  the  beginning  (favouring  the  SykacuMis) 
Assuaded  the  Athenians  from  tiiis  expedition  against  Sicily;  and  was 
Uniiiys  Idnd  and  counoMS^to  all  theSymeusans  that  evei^came  thither. 
Haw  base  and  unworthy  then  would  it  be  to  put  Niciasto'death,whQ 
was  ouradvooate  iothe'aenate  at  Adiens,  and  that  he  (finding  no 
aaerey  for  his  kindnesses)  should  undecrgo  a  rigorous  and  impia^Ie 
tevengefer  his  obedienee  to  his  gorernors?  So  that  though  Alct* 
Mades  (who  was  the  great  promoter  of  this  war)  avoided,  by  his  fir^, 
ttveoge  bot|i  from  us  and  the  Atbeoians,  yet  he  who' Wa»  th^  mtiti 
eoniteous  of  all  the  Athenians,  cannot  be  thought  worthy  of  common 
fiifiinr.    Considering,  therefore,  the  catasnrophe  of  this  present  life,  I 
Mnnot  tot  compassionate  so  unfortunate  a  condition.     Fof,fWH  lonji; 
ngo,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  G)<eece,  and  most 
applaudM  for  the  integrity  of  his  life  amd  conversation ;  and  the  eyes 
ni  good  wiiiies  of  ail  the  city  evesy  where  foHow<ed4iiiif :  hut  mtw^ 
with  Ins  anas  pinboed  in  tlie  chaina  of  captivity,  of  a  deformed 
Manteoanoe,  suAring  noder  the  miserable  condition  of  a  slave,- as 
if'fov^poe  in  tbisnsan'a  life  gloried  to  shew  tiie  greatness  of  her  power, 
wiMkr^vbose  tennlifiilindulgence' towards  ns,« we  ought  'te^ tarry  k 
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(as  becomes  the  state  and  condition  of  men)  with  humanity  and  mo- 
deration, and  not  to  insult  with  barbarous  cruelty*  over  tbem  who 
are  of  the  same  stock  and  origin  with  ourselves.  Nicholauf  having 
thus  spoken  to  the  Syracusans,  ended  his  oration^  and  much  affe€ted 
his  auditors  with  pity  and  compasion. 

But  Gylippus,  the  Laconian,  burning  with  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainst  the  At  hen  ians^  ascends  the  tribunal,  and  speaks  thus-Jlamin 
great  admiration,  O  ye  Syracusans,  to  see  you  led  aside  by  enticing 
words,  even  while  you  are  under  the  smart  of  the  miserable  butcheries 
you  really  groan  under.     If  in  the  very  height  of  danger  you  are  so 
cool  in  your  revenge  towards  them  who  came  hither  on  purpose 
to  ruin  your  country,  why  do  we  contend  if  we  are  not  at  all  injured? 
I  entreat  you  by  the  godSjO  ye  Syracusans,  to  give  meleave,  while  I 
freely  declare  unto  you  my  opinion ;  for  being  a  Spartan,  I  must  be 
forced  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans:  and  in  the  first 
place,  some  may  inquire,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  Nicholaus  pro- 
fesses himself  to  bear  so  much  compassion  towards  the  Athenians^ 
who  have  made  his  old  age  the  more  miserable  by  the  loss  of  bis  sons} 
and  now  appears  in  the  assembly  in  a  mournful  habit,  and  with  the 
shedding  of  many  tearsj  pleads  for  mercy  for  them  who  have  mur- 
dered his  own  children  ?  Certainly  he  is  no  goodroasj  that  so  far  for*^ 
gets  the  death  of  his  nearest  relations,  as  to  judge  it  fit  and  just  to 
spare  them  who  were  their  most  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.   How 
many  are  here  present  now  in  this  great  assembly,  who  are  lament- 
ing for  the  death  of  their  children?  At  which  words,  when  many 

of  the  assembly  sent  forth  loud  groans,  be  lidded I  discern  (sayii 

he)  that  those  sighs  are  the  witnesses  of  the  miseries  suffered.  How 
many  brothers,  kindred,  and  friends,  lost  in  this  war,  do  ye  now  in  vain 
desire?  At  which,  when  many  more  manifested  their  sorrow •« 
Seest  thou  not,  (says  Gylippus),  O  Nicholaus!  how  many  the  Athe- 
nians have  made  miserable?  All  these,  without  any  cause, have  they 
deprived  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  relations,  who  ought  so  much 
the  more  to  bate  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  by  how  much  they  bore 
the  greater  love  to  their  relations,  kindred,  and  friends.  How  ad- 
surd  and  unjust  a  thing  is  it,  O  ye  Syracusans,  for  men  voluntarily 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  you,  and  you  not  to  revenge  their  blood 
upon  their  inveterate  enemies  ?  nay,  being  so  far  from  praising  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  as  to 
prefer  the  safety  of  the  enemies,  before  the  honour  of  those  that  have 
deserved  so  well.  You  have  made  a  law,  that  the  sepulchres  of  yoor 
countrymen  shall  be  adorned  and  beautified:  what  greater  ornament 
can  you  invent,  tlian  to  destroy  their  murderers  ?  unless  it  be  ][if  the 
gods  permit)  that  by  making  these  enemies  freemen  of  tbe  city>  yoade- 
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termine  to  set  them  up  as  living  trophies  for  the  remembrance  of  your 
dead  friends.  But  now  the  denomination  of  enemies  is  changed  into 
tfmt  of  suppliants.  From  whence  arises  this  tenderness?  For  they  who 
first  compiled  laws  concerning  these  matters^  decreed  mercy  to  thedis- 
tressed,  but  punbhment  to  them  that  acted  wickedly..  And  now 
under  which  of  these  denominations  shall  we  account  the  prisoners; 
as  distressed  and  afflicted?  But  what  evil  spirit  was  it  that  compelled 
them  to  make  war  against  the  Syracusans  without  any  provocation; 
andybreakingall  the  bonds  of  peace,  (which  isso  desirable  amongst  all) , 
to  plot  and  contrive  the  destruction  of  your  city  ?  Therefore,  as  they 
began  an  unjust  war,  let  them  with  courage,  or  without,  suffer  and 
undergo  the  events  of  war:  for  if  they  had  been  conquerors,  we 
should  have.felt  their  most  inexorable  cruelty;  but  now,  being  sub- 
dued, they  seek  to  avoid  the  punishment  in  the  most  low  and  humble 
posture  of  distressed  suppliants.  What  if  they  should  be  answered, 
that  their  covetousness  and  wicked  ambition  has  hurled  them  into 
these  calamities?  Let  them  not  therefore  accuse  fortune,  nor  chal* 
lenge  to  themselves  the  name  of  suppliants;  for  this  is  only  due  to 
them  who  are  fallen  into  misfortunes,  and  yet  have  preserved  their 
innocency  and  integrity:  but  they  who  make  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  act  all  manner  of  injustice,  shut  up  all  the  doors  and  passages 
of  mercy  against  themselves.  What  is  it  that  is  most  base  will  they 
not  devise;  what  wickedness  will  they  not  commit?  It  is  the  spe- 
cial property  of  covetousness  not  to  be  content  with  its  present  con- 
dition, butviolentlytolustafterthings  remote,  andwhatisnotonrown; 
which  is  most  notoriously  done  by  these  men :  for  though  they  were 
Ae  most  happy  and  prosperous  of  all  the  Grecians,  yet  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  their  own  greatness,  they  thirsted  after  Sicily^ 
(though  separated  from  them  by  so  large  a  sea),  to  divide  it  by  lot  a- 
mongst  themselves.  A  most  horrid  and  wicked  thing  it  is  to  make 
wAr  upon  them,  who  never  gave  any  occasion  or  provocation :  and 
this  these  men  have  done.  These  are  they  who  not  long  ago  entered 
into  a  league  of  peace  and  friendship  with  us,  and  then  on  a  sudden, 
b^rt  our  city  with  their  forces.  Certainly  it  b  a  great  piece  of  pride 
and  presumption  to  forejudge  the  events  of  a  war,  and  to  order  and 
determine  the  punishment  of  an  enemy  before  the  conquest:  and  this 
they  did  not  omit;  for  before  they  came  into  Sicily^  it  was  enacted 

in  Uieir  common  assemblies That  the  Syracusans  and  Selinuntines 

should  be  made  slaves,  and  all  the  rest  be  brought  under  tribute. 
And  noW)  when  so  many  complicated  vices  center  in  these  men,  as 
insatiable  covetousness,  fraud,  and  treachery,  insufferable  pride  and 
insolency,  what  man  in  his  wits  can  shew  them  merty?  especially 
when  it  is  so  well  known  bow  they  dealt  with  themof  Mitylcne,  For 
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after  they  had  subdued  them,  although  they  had  comimtted  do  of* 
fence,  but  only  desired  to  preserve  their  liberty,  yet  they  commaixled 
them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword;  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  act;  anil 
this  against  Grecians,  against  confederates,  and  against  those  that 
Lad  ffwrited  better  things  at  their  hands.    And  therefore  let  them  not 
think  it  grievous  to  suffer  that  themselves,  which  they  have  executed 
upon  others :  for  it  is  but  just  that  he  who  makes  a  law  to  bind  others, 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  himself.     But  why  do  I  speak  of  this? 
When  they  took  Melos,  they  most  miserably  destroyed  all  the  joutb 
of  the  city.    And  the  Scioneans  of  the  colony  of  the  Meleans  under" 
went  the  same  fate.     So  that  these  two  sorts  of  people,  when  tbejr 
fell  into  tlu;  cruel  hands  of  the  Athenians,  were  so  totally  destroy* 
ed,  tliat  there  was  none  left  to  bury  the  dead.     They  who  acted 
these  things,  are  not  Scythians,  but  a  people  who  boast  of  humanity 
and  mercy  above  all  others.   These  are  they,  that, by  public  edkt^  ut- 
terly destroyed  these  cities.     Now,  can  you  imagine  how  they  would 
liave  dealt  with  the  city  of  Syracuse,  if  they  had  taken  it  ?  Certainly^ 
they  whoare  so  cruel  towards  their  own  confederates,  would  have  io-^ 
▼ented  something  more  vile  and  horrid  to  have  executed  upon  stran- 
gers.   By  all  the  rules  of  law  and  justice,  therefore,  there  is  no  mercy 
remains  for  these  men,  who  liave  debarred  themselves  of  all  pity  and 
compassion  in  their  present  calamities.    For  whether  can  they  fly  i 
To  the  gods;  wiiose  worship  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
they  endeavoured  to  root  up?  To  men,  whom  with  all  their  might 
they  were  studying  and  contriving  to  make  slaves  ?  Will  they  make 
their  addresses  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  when  they  came  hither  to 
spoil  and  lay  waste  the  island  dedicated  to  them  ?  So  it  is.     But  say 
som^  V^  people  of  Athens  are  iu  no  fault,  but  Alcibiades,  who  ad- 
vised and  persuaded  them  to  this  war.     What  then?  we  know  that 
they  who  advise,  for  the  most  part  frame  their  speeches  that  way  which 
they  conceive  is  most  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  their  auditors: 
and  be  that  is  to  give  his  vote,  often  suggests  to  the  orator  what  ho 
would  have  to  be  urged.     For  the  orator  commands  not  the  people, 
bat  the  people  order  the  orator  to  propose  what  is  advisable,  and 
then  determine  what  they  tliink  fit.  Besides,  if  we  pardon  the  male- 
factors upon  their  casting  the  ~fault  upon  their  advisers,  we  furnish 
every  wicked  fellow  with  a  ready  excuse  for  clearing  himself.  To 
speak  plainly,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  thing  iu  the  world,  to  give 
thanks  to  the  people  for  all  the  good  and  advantage  we  at  any  time 
reap,>and  execute  revenge  upon  the  orators  for  all  the  injuries  we 
su&r.  It  is  admirable  to  see  some  so  far  besotted,  as  tojudge  it  fit  Al- 
cibiades, now  out  of  our  reach,  should  be  punished,  and  yet  the  pri-* 
soneui  now  justly  brought  to  judgment  should  be  discharged  j  that 
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thereby  it  might  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  Syracusans  are  so  sottish, 
as  not  to  have  any  sense  of  what  is  ill :  but  admit  the  truth  to  be  so,  that 
the  advisers  were  the  cause  of  the  war,  tlicn  let  the  people  accuse 
them  because  they  have  led  them  into  such  a  disaster.     In  the  mean 
time  do  you,  (as  in  justice  you  ought),  revenge  yourselves  upon  the 
multitude,  by  whom  you  have  most  injuriously  suffered.    The  sum 
of  all  is  this,  if  knowingly  and  advisedly  they  have  thus  wronged  you, 
they  deserve  to  sufler  u|X)n  that  account;  if  they  came  upon  you 
rashly  and  inconsiderately,  they  are  not  to  be  spared  for  that  reason, 
lest  they  make  it  a  practice  to  injure  others,  under  pretence  of  un- 
advisedness  and  inconsideratiou.     For  it  is  not  just  the  Syracusans 
should  l)e  ruined  by  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  the  Athenians, 
nor,  where  the  damage  is  irreparable,  to  admit  of  an  excuse  for  the 
offenders.     Yea,  by  Jupiter !    But  Nicias  (say  some)   pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  the  only  person  who  dissuaded  the 
people  from  the  war.     What  he  said  tliere,  indeed  we  heard,  and 
what  he  has  acted  here,  we  have  now  seen.    For  he  wlio  there  argued 
against  the  expedition,  was  here  general  of  an  army  against  us;  and 
he  who  was  then  the  Syracusan  advocate,  but  even  now  besieged  and 
walled  in  their  city.     He  who  was  then  so  well  affected  towards  you, 
lately  commanded  the  continuance  both  of  the  wdr  and  the  siege, 
when  Demosthenes  and  all  the  rest  would  have  drawn  off  and  return- 
ed.   I  judge,  therefore,  you  will  not  have  more  regard  to  words  than 
things,  to  promises  tliau  experiences,  to  things  dark  and  uncertain, 
than  to  those  that  are  seen  and  ap|)arent.    Yet  by  Jupiter,  1  con- 
fess, it  is  a  very  wicked  thing  to  perpetuate  enmities  and  differences : 
but  is  nut  the  due  punishment  of  those  that  violate  the  peace,  the 
most  natural  way  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities?  It  is  certainly  most 
unjust,  when  it  is  apparent,  if  they  had  been  conquerors,  they  would 
liave  made  the  conquered  all  slaves,  to  spare  them  now  they  are  con- 
quered, as  if  they  had  done  nothing  amiss:  for  thus  getting  their 
necks  out  of  tlie  halter,  they  will  speak  you  fair  for  a  time,  and  per- 
haps remember  the  kindness  so  long  as  it  is  fur  their  advantage,  but 
no  longer.    One  thing  more  1  have  to  say,  if  you  follow  this  advice, 
besides  many  other  mischiefs,  you  disoblige  the  Lacedeemonians,  who 
readily  undertook  this  war  for  your  sakes,  and  sent  hither  aids  and 
supplies  as  your  confederates,  when  they  might  have  been  quiet,  and 
suttered  Sicily  to  have  been  wasted  and  destroyed.    And  therefore, 
if  you  releiise  the  prisoners,  and  enter  into  a  new  league  with  the 
Athenians,  it  will  evidently  appear  tliat  you  betray  your  confederates ; 
and  whereas  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  common 
enemies,  by  discharging  of  those  who  are  the  best  of  their  soldiers 
you  put  them  in  a  better  condition  for  a  second  encounter.     1  can 
Vol.  I.  No.  3b.  vuu 
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never  be  persuaded  that  the  Athenians,  who  bear  such  an  inveterate 
hatred,  will  ever  contioue  long  to  be  your  friends.  Whilst  they  can« 
not  hurt  you,  so  long  they  will  make  a  shew  of  kindness;  bat  when 
they  think  they  have  power  euough,  then  they  will  execute  what 
befi^re  they  long  designed.  To  conclude,  I  earnestly  beseech 
tliee,  O  Jupiter  1  and  all  the  gods,  that  the  enemies  be  not  spared, 
that  the  coofederacy  be  pot  deserted,  aud  that  another  danger  of  ruin 
be  not  brought  upon  the  country.  And  to  you,  O  ye  Syracusans,  I 
say  if  any  mischief  happen  to  you  by  releasing  the  enemy,  you  leave 
no  colour  of  excuse  for  yourselves. 

Thus  spoke  the  Laconian ;  upon  which  the  people  changed  their 
mibds,  and  confirmed  the  advice  of  Diocles,  and  without  delay  tbe 
generals  with  all  their  confederates  were  put  to  death.  But  the  ci- 
tizens of  Athens  were  adjudged,  and  thrust  down  into  the  quarries* 
But  some  of  them  that  had  been  well  bred  and  instructed  in  several 
useful  arts,  were  by  the  young  men  loosed  from  their  fetters  and 
discharged.  All  the  rest  almost  died  miserably  through  iH  usage  in 
their  imprbonment. 


c=r: 


CHAP.  III. 

JKocles  instituted  laws  for  Sicily:  su/feredby  one  of  his  ottm  laws. 
Three  hundred  appointed  to  govern  in  jit  hens.  The  jithenians 
beaten  at  sea  by  the  Lacedtemonians  at  Oropus.  jilcibiades 
recalledfrom  banishment. 

THE  war  now  ended,  Diocles  prescribed  laws  for  the  Syracnsans. 
But  one  thing  very  remarkable  happened  concerning  this  man :  for 
beingof  an  inexorable  nature,«nd  rigid  and  severe  against  the  oflenders, 
amongst  other  laws  which  he  made,  one  was  this-^That  if  any  man 
came  armed  into  the  court,  he  should  be  put  to  death,  without  any  ex- 
ception of  ignorance,  or  of  any  other  circumstance  of  the  fact  whatso- 
ever. It  happened  that  some  enemies  made  a  sudden  incursion  into 
the  borders  of  the  Syracusans,  and  he  was  to  go  forth  against  thero. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  seditious  tumult  arose  near  the  court:  upon 
which  he  hastened  thither  with  his  sword  by  his  side;  which  being 
takeu  notice  of  by  a  private  man,  who  cried  out.^That  he  violated 
ibe  hiwi  he  himself  had  made.  No,  by  Jove,  (says  he),  I  will  confirm 
them :  and  so  drawing  his  aword^  no  himself  through.  These  were 
the  actions  of  this  year* 
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After  this,  when  Callias  governed  in  chief  at  Athen^i  the  Romans 
•bote  four  military  tribunes  to  execute  the  ofBce  of  consuls,  Pub- 
liuB  Cornelius,  Caius  Valerius,  Cneius  Fabius  Vibulanus,and  Quin- 
tins  Cincinnatus.  At  the  same  time  the  ninety-second  olympiad  was 
celebrated  at  SHs,  where  Esssnetus  of  Agrigentum  was  victor.  At 
Ais  time  the  Athenians  began  to  be  in  contempt,  by  reason  of  their 
misfortunes  in  Sicily.  For  soon  after,  the  Chians,  Samians,  Byzan- 
tines, and  a  great  part  of  their  confederates,  fell  off  to  the  Lacedss- 
monians.  The  people  of  Athens  being  upon  this  account  in  great 
perplexity,  laid  aside  the  democratical  government,  and  chuse  four 
hundred  to  manage  tlie  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  sove- 
reign power  being  now  devolved  upon  a  few,  they  built  more 
gallies,  and  rigged  out  a  fleet  of  for^  sidl.  After  some  disagree- 
ment among  the  officers,  they  sailed  to  Oropus,  where  the  enemy's 
gallies  lay  at  anchor :  hereupon  a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Lace^ 
damonians  prevailed  and  took  two-and-twenty  sail. 

As  for  the  Syracusans,  when  the  war  was  ended  with  the  Athe- 
iuans,they  rewarded  the  Lacedeemonianstheir  confederates,  of  whom 
Gylippus  was  general,  with  the  spoils  taken  in  the  war,  and  sent  with 
th^m  five-and-thirty  gallies  to  assist  them  against  the  Athenians,  of 
which  Hermocrates,  a  great  man  among  the  citizens,  was  admiral. 
Then  all  the  booty  and  prey  was  brought  together,  and  out  of  the 
spoils  they  adorned  the  temples,  and  rewarded  every  soldier  accord- 
ing to  his  merit* 

After  these  things,  Diocles,  a  m^n  of  great  authority  amongst  the 
people,  prevailed  to  have  the  administration  of  the  government  alter- 
ed, by  choosing  the  magistrates  by  lot,  and  ordered  tliat  there  should 
be  law-makers  appointed  both  tosettle  the  commonwealth,  and  to  make 
new  laws  for  the  f ut  ure  government.  The  Syracusans  therefore  chose 
such  finom  among  the  citiaEcns  as  they  judged  moat  prudent,  of  whom 
the  chiefest  was  Diocles :  he  was  a  man  of  such  excellent  parts,  and 
of  so  great  reputation,  that  the  laws  (though  made  with  the  joint  help 
of  others)  were  called  from  him  the  Dioclean  laws.  And  he  was  not 
ODly  admired  by  the  Syracusans  whilst  he  lived,  but,  when  he  was 
imdf  they  honoured  him  as  a  hero,  and  built  a  temple  to  hb^me- 
mory,  which  Dionysius  afterwards  pulled  down  when  he  built  the 
new  wall.  All  the  rest,  likewise,  of  the  Siculi,  highly  valued  this  man : 
and  upon  that  account  many  of  the  cities  through  Sicily  used  the 
pime  laws  that  he  had  instituted,,  till  auch  time  as  the  Romans 
hioufl^t  all  Sicily  uuder  the  power  of  Rome.  And  though  in  times 
long  after  Diocles,  Cephalus,  in  the  time  of  the  government  of  TI^ 
moleon  and  Polydonis,  when  Hicio  reigned,  instituud  bws  for  the 
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Syracusaiis,  yet  neither  of  them  were  ever  called  law-makers,  but  - 
interpreters  of  tlie  law-maker;  because  the  former  laws  being  writ- 
ten in  old  and  obsolete  language,  were  scarce  to  be  understood.  And 
whereas  there  are  many  things  in  these  laws  very  remarkable,  yet 
the  great  hatred  against  knavery  and  dishonesty  appears  chiefly  from 
this — ^That  the  bitterest  and  severest  punishments  are  levelled  against 
all  those  that  violate  justice.     His  great  dextcrity^in  civil  aflairs  is  evi* 

dent  hence ^I'hat  he  appointed  a  certain  mulct  orfinealmostfor  every 

offence  or  cause,  private  or  public,  proportionate  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  He  is  very  concise  in  his  expressions,  leaving  much  to 
the  disquisition  of  the  learned  reader.  The  sad  manner  of  his  death 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  virtuous  resolution  of  his  mind.  I 
am  the  rather  desirous  to  speak  more  than  ordinary  of  these  things^ 
in  regard  that !  most  authors  heretofore  have  mentioned  very  little 
concerning  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  the  min  of 
their  army  in  Sicily,  they  took  it  most  grievously,  yet  slacked  no* 
thing  in  their  contests  with  the  Lacedsemonians  about  the  sovereignty, 
but  prepared  a  greater  fleet,  and  let  their  money  fly  abroad  amongst 
all  their  confederates  that  were  resolved  to  stick  by  them  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  to  gain  and  keep  the  sovereign  power.  And  to  that 
end  they  gave  full  authority  to  four  hundred  persons  chosen  oat  of 
the  citizens  to  rule  and  govern  the  commonwealth:  for,  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  they  preferred  an  oligarchy  before  their  former 
democracy.  But  the  thing  did  not  in  the  least  answer  their  expecta- 
tions; for  they  were  much  more  unsuccessful  afterwards;  for  they 
sent  forth  two  generals  that  were  at  dissention  between  themselves^ 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  sat)  against  the  enemy.  And  although  the  pre- 
sent distressed  condition  and  bad  state  of  aflairs  with  the  Athenians 
called  aloud  for  peace  and  concord  amongst  themselves,  yet  the  ge* 
nerals  did  all  they  could  to  widen  the  breach,  and  cherisii  the  enmi- 
ties and  animosities  they  bore  one  against  another.  At  length  sailing 
to  Oropus,  unawares  and  unprepared,  they  fought  with  the  Pelopon* 
iiesians,  where,.tbrough  their  carelessness  at  the  beginning,  and  their 
sloth  and  inadvertency  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  they  lost  two-and- 
twenty  ships,  and  brought  the  rest  with  great  difficulty  into  Eretria. 

Upon  this  the  confederates  of  the  Athenians  (considering  the  ovcr^ 
throw  in  Sicily,  and  the  late  ill  management  of  the  two  commanders) 
joined  with  the  LacedfiBmouians.  Darius  likewise,  the  king  of  Pter* 
sia,  sought  earnestly  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Lacednmonianst 
and  to  that  end  Pharnabazus,  his  lieutenant  upon  the  sea-coast^, 
iuppUed  the  Lacedemonians  with  mofiey,  and'sent  for  three  bmdrctf 
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ships  from  Phoenicia,  which  he  had  before  ordered  to  be  sent  to  them  at 
Boeotia.  And  now^^when  the  Athenians  were  involved  in  so  many  mis* 
chiefsatone  time^allmen  thoughttiiewaratan  end:  for  none  had  the 
least  hopes  that  the  Athenians  could  make  any  further  opposition. 
Dot  for  the  least  moment  of  time.  But  the  thing  had  a  far  different 
issue  from  that  which  was  commonly  supposed ;  for  such  was  the 
brave  spirit  of  the  Athenians^  that  the  event  was  quite  contrary^which 

happened  upon  this  occasion Alcibiades  being  banished  from  A- 

thens,  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  for  some  time  in  the  war,  and  was 
f  ery  useful  to  them,  being  an  eloquent  orator^  daring  and  bold,  of 
the  most  noble  family,  and  the  greatest  estate  of  any  of  the  citizens, 
and  therefore  esteemed  the  chief  man  of  Athens.  This  man  having 
a  great  desire  to  be  recalled  from  his  banishment,  did  all  he  could  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  of  Athens,  by  doing  them  some 
nmarkaUe  service,  at  a  time  when  they  seemed  to  be  in  the 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  And  therefore  having  a  great  interest  in 
Pharnabacus,  Darius's  lieatenant,  and  understanding  that  he  desiga- 
cd  to  send  three  hundred  ships  to  aid  the  Lacedsemonians,  prevailed 
with  him  to  alter  his  resolution.  For  he  suggested  to  him,  that  it 
«ias  not  safe  for  the  king  to  make  the  Lacedemonians  too  strong,  nor 
Cor  the  advantage  of  the  Persians  :  and  that  it  was  much  more  tfadr 
interest  to  keep  tlie  balance  equal,  that  so  the  two  commonweaidis 
Blight  be  in  continual  war  one  with  another. 

•Pharnabazus  conceiving  Alcibiades  had  given  him  sound  and 
wholesome  adviee,  sends  back  the  fleet  to  Phoenicia:  and  thus  the 
«d  intended  for  the  Lacedoemonians  was  prevented  by  Alcibiades. 
A  little  time  after  he  was  recalled,  and  made  general  of  the  army,  and 
Ofercame  the  Lacedemonians  in  several  battles,  and  raised  up  his 
eoaotry  from  their  low  estate,  to  their  former  height  of  glory.  But 
of  these  matters  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  lest  we  should 
,  tnnsgress  the  due  order  of  our  history  by  too  much  anticipation. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

2%e  government  by  four  hundred  abrogated  in  AtheM.  i%e  vtc* 
imry  by  the  jithenians  over  the  Lacedismonians  at  sea,  between 
Sestos  and  Abydos.  The  Persian  garrison  driven  out  of  An^ 
tandros  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedtemonians.  Twenty-two  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ended*  Here  Thucydides  ends  his 
history. 

AFTER  this  year  was  ended,  Theopompus  governed  Athens,  and  the 
Bomans  invested  four  military  tribunes  with  consular  dignity,  Tibe* 
rius  Posthumius,  Caius  C6rnelius,  Caius  Valerius^  and  Cseso  Fabius. 
At  thb  time  the  Athenians  abrogated  the  authority  of  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  restored  the  democracy.  Theramenes  was  the  author  of 
this  change,  (asober  and  prudent  man),who  was  the  only  person  that 
advised  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades,  (by  whom  they  recovered  their 
strength);  and  by  many  other  good  offices  performed  by  Theramenesi 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  he  gained  great  authority  and  favour 
with  the  people.    But  not  long  after,  the  following  things  happened. 

At  this  time,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  two  generals  were  chosen 
by  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasybulus,  who  rendezvoused  a 
fleetat  Samos,  and  there  trained  and  exercised  the  soldiers  every  day  to 
inure  them  to  fighting  at  sea.  Mindarus,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral^ 
in  the  mean  while  lay  for  some  time  at  Miletus,  expecting  the  aids 
from  Pharnabazus,  and  hearing  that  three  hundred  gallies  were  ar* 
rived  from  Phoenicia,  was  confident  now  he  should  be  able,  with  so 
great  supplies,  utterly  to  ruin  the  Athenian  state.  But  presently  after^ 
having  intelligence  that  the  fleet  was  returned  to  Phoenicia,  through 
the  persuasions  of  Alcibiades,  (being  now  out  of  all  hopes  of  any  as- 
sistance from  him),  he  furnished  some  ships  he  had  with  him,  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  from  other  foreign  confederates,  and  sent  Dorieus 
with  thirteen  sail,  (which  some  of  the  Grecians  had  lately  sent 
him  out  of  Italy),  to  Rhodes :  for  he  had  heard  that  some  inno- 
vations were  contriving  there;  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  (to  the 
number  of  eighty-three), he  made  to  the  Hellespont,  because  he  heard 
that  the  Athenian  navy  lay  at  Samos.  Wlien  the  Athenian  com- 
manders saw  them  pass  by,  they  hastened  after  them  with  threescore 
sail.  But  thcLacedfiemonians  arriving  at  Chios,  the  Athenians  de- 
termined to  sail  to  Lesbos,  to  be  supplied  with  more  ships  from  their 
confederates,  lest  they  should  be  overpowered  by  numbers. 
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While  the  Atlieuians  were  thus  busied,  Mindarus^  with  the  Lace* 
dsBinoiiiaD  fleet,  in  the  nighty  with  all  speed  makes  for  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  next  day  arrived  at  Sigeum.  The  Athenians  hearing 
that  they  had  departed  from  Chios^  having  received  from  their  con- 
iederates  at  the  present  only  three  gallies,  made  after  the  Lacedss* 
nionians;  but  when  they  came  to  Sigeum,  they  found  the  Lacedie- 
monians  had  left  that  place,  save  only  three  galliesy  which  fell 
forthwith  into  their  hands.  Proceeding  thence,  they  came  to 
Eleuntis*,  where  they  prepared  themselves  for  a  sea-fight.  On  the 
other  side  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  saw  their  enemies  were 
fitting  themselves  for  a  conflict,  they  likewise,  for  five  days  together^ 
employed  themselves  in  exercising  and  trying  their  rowers,  and  then 
ordered  their  fleet,  which  consisted  of  eighty-eight  sail^  into  a  line 
of  battle^  and  stood  towards  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Athenians  on  the 
other  hand,  drew  out  theirs  all  along  the  tract  lying  upon  the  borders 
of  Europe;  they  were  indeed  fewer  in  number,  but  far  more  skilful 
in  sea-afllairs.  The  Lacediemonians  placed  the  Syracusans  in  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Hermocrates;  the  Peloponnesiaos  in  the 
leftj  under  the  command  of  Mindarus.  On  the  part  of  the  Athenians^ 
Thrasyllus  commanded  the  right,  and  Thrasybulus  the  left  wing. 
At  the  first  the  great  contest  was  for  the  tide^  each  striving  to  gain 
that.  For  a  long  time  therefore  they  sailed  round  one  another;  at 
length,  being  in  a  narrow  sea,  they  fought  for  a  commodious  statibn. 
For  the  battle  being  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  the  tide  in  those 
straits  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  that  side  it  forced  upon.  But  the 
Athenian  pilots  far  excelling  the  others,  by  that  means  did  notable 
service  in  many  respects  for  the  obtaining  of  the  victory. 

For  although  the  Pefoponnesians  exceeded  the  other  in  number  of 
their  ships,  and  valour  of  the  assailants,  yet  the  skill  and  diligence 
of  the  Athenian  pilots  over-balanced  all  this,  and  made  it  of  no  ef- 
fect; for  when  the  Peloponnesians  with  all  their  force  strove  to  pierce 
them,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  placed  in  such  excellent  order,  that 
no  part  of  their  ships  could  be  touched,  save  only  the  very  end  of 
their  beaks.  Upon  which,  Mindarus  perceiving  they  assaulted  them 
in  vain,  commanded  that  a  few  shi|is  only,  singly  by  themselves^ 
should  cope  with  the  enemy :  but  neither  in  this  case  was  the  dili- 
gence of  the  pilots  wanting;  for,  with  a  little  motion  they  easily  de- 
dined  the  strokes  of  the  beaks  of  their  enemies'  ships^and  so  pierced 
them  in  their  broadsides,  that  they  disabled  many.  At  length  the 
dispute  waxing  very  hot,  they  not  only  pierced  one  another's  ships 
witii  their  beaks,  but  the  soldiers  on  the  decks  fought  hand  to  hand: 
but  neither  side  could  as  yet  prevail.  And  now  in  the  very  heat  ^ 
t|ie  battle^  there  appeared  beyond  a  jtomontory  five^and-twentysail 

^  A  towa  in  Thnct^ 
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sent  from  Athens.     Upon  which  the  Pelopoonesians  being  in  a  con- 
sternation  at  this  sudden  reinforcement,  tacked  about  for  Abydos^ 
and  were  closely  and  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Athenians.    And  thus 
ended  the  battle,  in  which  all  the  ships  of  the  Syracusans^Palleneans, 
and  Leucadians,  eight  of  the  Chians,  five  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
eleven  of  the  Ambracians  were  taken  by  the  Athenians,  who  on  the 
other  side  lost  five,  which  were  sunk.    After  this,  the  army  under 
Tbrasybulus  erected  a  trophy  on  the  promontory,  where  stands  the 
monument  of  Hecuba;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Athens,  to  give 
intelligence  of  the  victory;  and  he  liimself  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet 
toCyzicum:  for,  a  little  before  the  battle,  this  city  had  revolted  to 
Pbarnabazus,  governor  under  Darius,  and  to  Clearchus  the  Lacedae* 
monian  general.    This  place  not  being  fortified,  was  presently  sur- 
rendered; and  after  the  tribute   agreed  upon  was  [.aid,  the  fleet 
returned  to  Sestos. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mindarusthe  Lacedemonian  admiral,  who  fled 
to  Abydos,  refits  the  shipping,  and  orders  Epicles  the  Spartan  to 
Cubopa,  to  bring  to  him  gallies  from  thence;  who  hastens  thither^ 
and  gets  together  fifty  sail,  and  forthwith  made  to  sea;  but  in  passing 
under  mount  Athos,  was  overtaken  with  such  a  violent  tempest,  that 
all  the  fleet  was  lost,  and  not  a  man  escaped,  save  only  twelve,  la 
memory  of  this,  there  is  an  inscription  on  a  monument  at  Coronea^as 
Ephorus  observes  in  these  words 

Out  of  the  Mty  gallies  of  (liree  oars; 

But  poor  twelve  men  on  rocks  were  thrown. 
Of  Athos  monnt  and  sav'd.  With  wind  sea  roars. 

Rest  of  the  nieo  or  ships  spares  none. 

About  the  same  time  Alcibiades,  with  thirteen  gallies,  sailed  to 
tliem  that  lay  at  anchor  at  Samos.  The  Athenians  had  before  been 
informed,  that  (through  the  persuasions  of  Alcibiades)  Pbarnabazus 
would  not  send  the  three  hundred  ships  (as  he  intended)  in  aid  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  Being  therefore  courteously  received  by  them  that 
lay  at  Samos,  he  made  some  proposals  for  his  return,  and  made  many 
promises  to  serve  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  absolutely 
denying  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge;  and  complained  of  his  hard 
fortune,that  he  was  compelled  (through  the  crafty  designs  of  his  ene* 
mies)  to  make  use  of  his  arms  against  his  country.  His  speech  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  messengers  report* 
ed  at  Athens;  upon  which  he  was  absolved,  and  created  one  of  their 
generals;  for,  considering  his  valour  and  great  interest  every  where  a- 
mongst  the  Grecians,  they  hoped  it  would  be  much  for  their*  advan- 
tage if  tliey  again  received  hiif  into  favour.  And  besides,  Thera- 
menes,  one  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  commonwealth,  a  man 
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eminent  for  wisdom  and  prudence  as  ever  any  before  him,  advised 
the  recalling  of  Alcibiades.  When  the  messengers  returned  to  Samos 
with  this  account,  Alcibiades  joining  nine  ships  more  to  those  thir- 
teen he  brought  with  him,  sailed  to  Halicarnassus,  and  there  forced 
the  city  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  then  making  great 
devastations  in  Meropides*,  he  returns  with  much  plunder  to  Samos; 
and  there  divides  the  spoil  as  a  common  booty,  not  only  amongst  his 
own  soldiers,  but  amongst  them  in  Samos,  and  by  that  means  gain$ 
them  all  over  to  his  interest. 

About  this  time,  Antandros,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, drove  the  garriiton  out  of  their  city,  and  so  restored  their  coun- 
try to  their  liberty:  for  the  Spartans  being  angry  at  Pharnabazus,  for 
sending  the  three  hundred  ships  into  Phoenicia,  entered  into  league 
with  the  Antandrians. 

Here  Thucydides  breaks  off  his  history,  containing  in  eightbooks 
(which  some  divide  into  nine)  the  ^Sairs  of  two-and-twenty 
years.  Xenophon  and  Theopompus  begin  theirs  where  Thucydides 
ends.  Xenophon  continues  his  history  for  the  term  of  forty-eight 
years;  but  Theopompus  goes  on  with  the  affairs  of  Greece  for  the 
term  of  seventeen  years,  and  ends  his  history  at  the  sea-fight  at  Cni- 
dus,  comprised  in  twelve  books.  Thus  stood  the  state  of  afikirs  in 
Greece  and  Asia  at  this  time.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  were  at 
war  with  the  i£qui,  and  entered  their  country  with  a  great  army,  and 
besieged  their  city  called  Bolasus,  and  took  it. 


CHAP.  y. 

Commotions  in  Sicily.  The  Qxrthaginians  invited  thither  by  the 
Egesteant.  A  tea^figkt  at  Dardofnumbetiveen  the  Atheniane 
and  Laced(Bmonians.  A  sedition  in  Corcyra.  The  sea^/ight  at 
Cyzicum;  and  at  Claras  by  land,  wherein  the  Athenians  were 
victors. 

THE  former  year  ended,  Glaucippus  was  created  archon  at  Athens, 
aodat  Rome,  Marcus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Furius  were  again  chosen 
consuls.    About  this  time  the  £gesteans,(who  had  confederated  with 

*  An  Ulaa4  in  the  ArchiptUgo,  otlierwiiit  calltd  Coft. 
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the  Athenians),  after  the  war  was  ended  in  Sicily  against  the  Syra- 
cusans,  were  in  great  fear  (as  they  had  just  cause)  lest  the  Siculi 
should  revenge  themselves  upon  them  for  the  many  acts  of  hostility 
they  committed  against  them.     And  therefore,  when  the  Selioun- 
tines  made  war  upon  them  concerning  some  boundaries  that  were  in 
dispute,  they  submitted,  lest  the  Syracusans  should  take  that  occa- 
sion to  join  with  the  Selinuntines,  and  so  hazard  the  loss  of  their 
country.     But  when  they  encroached  farther  upon  their  territories  than 
was  agreed  upon,  the  Egesteans  desired  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
freely  offered  their  city  to  their  protection.     When  the  ambassadors 
came  to  Carthage,  and  had  delivered  their  message  to  the  senate,  the 
Carthaginians  were  much  perplexed  what  to  resolve:  the  desire  of  so 
convenient  a  city  strongly  inclined  them  upon  one  hand,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Syr<icusans,  who  had  lately  destroyed  so  powerful  an  army  of 
the  Athenians,  discouraged  them  on  the  other.     But  at  length  their 
ambition  to  gain  the  city  prevailed.     The  answer  therefore  to  the 
ambassadors  was,  that  they  would  send  them  aid.     For  the  manage- 
ment of  this  afikir,  (in  case  it  should  break  out  into  a  war),  they  made 
Hannibal  general,  who  was  then,  according  to  their  law,  chief  magis- 
trate of  Carthage.     He  was  the  grandchild  of  Amilcar,  (who  was 
killed  at  Himera  at  the  battle  fought  with  Ge]on),and  son  of  Gescoo, 
who  for  killing  his  father  was  banished,  and  lived  at  Selinus.      Han- 
nibal therefore,  in  regard  he  bore  a  natural  hatred  against  the  Gre- 
cians, and  desired  by  his  own  valour  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  fii- 
mily,  was  very  earnest  to  make  himself  remarkable  by  some  eminent 
service  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.     1  herefore,  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  Selinuntines  were  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of  land 
which  was  yielded  to  them,  he,  together  with  the  Egesteans,  sends 
ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans,  referring  the  controversy  to  their  de- 
termination; in  words  seeming  to  propose  all  things  fair  and  just; 
but  in  truth  with  hopes  that  if  the  Selinuntines  should  decline  the 
arbitration,  the  Syracusans  would  cast  off  their  confederacy  and  league 
with  them.     But  when  the  Selinuntines  (who  sent  likewise. their 
ambassadors)  refused  to  stand  to  their  decision,  and  strongly  op- 
posed both  the  Carthaginian  and  Egestean  ambassadors,  the  Syra- 
cusans were  at  length  resolved  both  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  likewise  to  stand  to  their  league  with  the  Selinuntines. 
Upon  which,  when  the  ambassadors  were  returned,  the  Carthagini- 
ans sent  to  the  Egesteans  five  thousand  men  from  Africa,  and  eight 
hundred  from  Campania.     These  were  formerlv  hired  by  the  Chalce* 
donians  for  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans^ 
but  after  their  overthrow,  sailing  back,  they  knew  not  under  whoflu 
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to  serve.  The  CarthaginiaDs  therefore  boug:bt  them  all  horses,  and 
giving  them  large  pay,  placed  them  in  a  garrison  at  Egesta.  But 
the  Selinuntines,  who  were  then  both  rich  and  populous,  valued  not 
the  Egesteans  one  jot. 

At  the  first,  with  a  well-formed  army,  they  spoiled  the  country 
next  adjoining  to  them;  at  length,  in  regard  they  far  exceeded  the 
Egesteans  in  number, they  despised  them,  and  dispersed  themselves, 
ravaging  all  over  the  country.  The  Egestean  comnianders  watch* 
ing  their  op|K)rtunity,with  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Campa- 
nians,  set  upon  them  unawares:  and  the  assault  being  sudden  and 
unexpected,  they  easily  routed  and  put  them  to  flight.  They  killed 
a  thousand,  and  took  all  their  baggage.  After  this  fight,  both  sides 
sent  forth  ambassadors,  the  Selinuntines  to  the  Syracusans,  and  the 
Egesteans  to  thje  Carthaginians  for  aid;  which  being  readily  promised 
on  both  sides,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Carthaginian  war.  The 
Carthaginians  foreseeing  the  greatness  of  the  war,  committed  the 
whole  management  thereof  to  Hannibal,  giving  him  power  to  raise 
what  forces  he  thought  fit,  they  themselves  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
viding all  things  necessary.  Hannibal  all  that  summer,  and  the  next 
winter,  raises  many  mercenary  soldiers  in  Spain,  and  lists  a  great 
number  of  his  own  citizens;  and  besides  these,  raises  men  in  every 
^ity  throughout  all  Africa,  and  equips  a  fleet,  intending  the  next 
spring  to  pass  over  all  the  forces  into  Sicily.  In  this  condition  were 
the  aflairs  of  Sicily  at  that  time. 

In  the  mean  time  Dorieusthe  Rhodian,  admiral  of  the  Italian  gal- 
lics, as  soon  as  he  had  quieted  the  tunoult  in  Rhodes,  passed  over  to^ 
the  Hellespont,  with  a  purpose  to  join  Mindarus,  who  then  lay  at  A- 
bydos,  getting  together  from  all  parts  what  vessels  he  could  from 
the  Peloponnesian  confederates.  When  Dorieus  was  come  as  far 
as  Sigeum  of  Truas,  the  Athenians  (who  then  lay  at  anchor  at  Sestos) 
having  intelligence  of  his  course,  proceeded  against  him  with  their 
whole  fleet  of  seventy-four  sail.  Dorieus  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
preparations  against  him,  sails  on  securely :  but  when  he  understood 
what  a  powerful  navy  was  making  towards  him,  he  was  in  great  coo* 
sternation,  and  seeing  no  other  means  left  to  escape,  flvd  to  Darda- 
nium,  where  he  landed  his  men:  and  placing  a  garrison  in  the  city, 
be  forthwith  furnished  the  place  with  abundance  of  arms,  and  placed 
his  soldiers,  some  upon  the  foredecks  of  his  vessels,  and  others  all 
along  upon  the  shore.  But  the  Athenians  making  up  suddenly  upon 
them,  endeavoured  to  haul  off  the  ships  from  the  shore ;  and  by  pres* 
sing  upon  the  enemy  in  so  many  places  at  once,  they  almost  wearied 
.them  out.  Mindarus  the  Peloponnesian  admifal,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
tress Porieus  was  in,  forthwith  set  ^1  from  Abydos  with  his  whole 
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fleets  and  made  for  the  promontory  of  Dardanium,  with  fourscore  and 
four  sail  to  assist  him.  The  land  forces  likewise  of  Phamabazus 
were  near  at  hand,  to  support  the  Lacediemonian  fleet.  When  the 
navies  came  near  one  another,  both  sides  prepared  for  fight.  Min* 
darus  commanding  a  fleet  of  ninety-seven  sail,  placed  the  Syracusans 
in  the  left  wing,  and  he  himself  commanded  the  right.  On  the  A* 
thenians,  Thrasybulus  led  the  right,  and  Thrasyllus  the  left  wing. 
The  lines  of  battle  being  thus  disposed  on  both  sides,  and  the  sign 
given  by  the  admirals,  the  trumpets  all  at  once  sounded  a  charge. 
And  now  the  rowers  neglecting  nothing  on  their  part,  and  the  pilots 
every  where  minding  with  all  diligence  their  several  helms,  a  bloody 
fight  began.  For,  as  pften  as  the  ships  rowed  forwards  to  pierce  each 
other,  so  often  did  the  pilots  at  the  same  instant  of  time  carefully 
move  and  turn  the  shi)),  that  the  strokes  only  fell  upon  the  beaks  of 
the  vessels.  .  The  soldiers  upon  the  decks,  when  at  first  they  saw  their 
broadsides  lie  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  began  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  then  again  presently,  when  they  discerned  that  the  charge 
made  upon  them  by  the  enemy  was  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  pilot, 
their  spirits  and  courage  revived.  Neither  were  they  less  active,  who 
fought  upon  the  decks,  for  they  who  were  at  a  distance,  plied  the 
enemy  continually  with  darts,  so  that  the  place  where  they  fell  seem- 
ed to  be  covered  over.  They  who  fought  at  hand,  threw  their  lances 
one  at  another,  sometimes  piercing  through  the  bodies  of  their  op^ 
posers,  and  sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  pilots  themselves.  If  the 
ships  fell  foul  upon  one  another,  then  they  disputed  it  with  their  spears : 
and  many  times  when  they  came  close,  they  would  board  oneaoother, 
and  fight  it  out  with  their  swords.  What  with  the  doleful  complaints 
of  them  that  were  hastening  in  to  the  succour  of  those  that  were 
worsted,and  the  triumphantsboutsofthem  that  were  conquerors^  every 
place  was  full  of  noise  and  ponfusion.  The  fight  continued  a  long 
time  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  till  on  a  sudden  Alcibiades 
(who  was  merely  by  chance  sailing  from  Samos  to  the  Hellespont 
with  twenty  ships)  came  in  view.  Before  he  came  near,  both  sides 
hoped  to  have  succour  from  them.  And  both  being  confident^  they 
fought  with  more  resolution  on  both  sides.  When  he  drew  near  (the 
Lacedaemonians  being  still  in  the  dark)  he  presently  set  up  a  purple 
flag  from  his  own  ship  as  a  sign  to  th^  Athenians,  as  it  was  before 
ordered  and  agreed:  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  great 
fright,  forthwith  fled.  But  the  Athenians,  encouraged  with  this  happy 
success,  pursued  them  with  all  their  might,  and  presently  took  ten 
of  their  ships ;  but  afterwards  a  great  storn^  arose,  which  much  ob- 
structed them  in  the  pursuit:  for  the  sea  was  so  raging,  that  the  pi« 
^pts  were  not  able  to  manage  the  helm^  nor  could  they  make  any  im* 
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pression  with  the  beaks  of  their  ships  upon  the  enemy^  because  the 
ships  aimed  at  were  born  back  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

At  length  the  LacedsBmonians  came  safe  to  shore^  and  marched  to 
the  land  army  of  Pharnabazas:  the  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  empty  ships^  and  pressed  on  with  great  valour 
and  confidence  through  many  hazards  and  difficulties;  but  being  kept 
oflf  by  the  Persian  army,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  Sestos.  Phar- 
nabazus  was  the  more  earnest  in  opposing  the  Athenians^  to  the  end 
lie  might  convince  the  Lacedeemonians  that  he  had  no  ill  design  a- 
gainst  them  when  he  sent  back  the  three  hundred  gallies  to  Phoe- 
nicia: for  he  told  them  he  did  it,  because  at  that  time  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  had  some  design  upon  Phcenicia.  After  this  issue 
of  the  fight  at  sea,  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  at  Sestos  in  the  night: 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  all  their  fleet  was  got  together,  they 
set  up  another  trophy  near  to  the  former.  Mindarus  arrived  at  Aby- 
dos  about  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  began  repairing  his  shat- 
tered and  disabled  ships.  He  sends  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  sup- 
plies both  of  land  and  sea  forces*  For,  whilst  his  fleet  was  repairing, 
he  determined  to  join  Pharnabazus  with  hb  land  soldiers,  and 
to  besiege  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Athenians  in  Asia;  the  Chal- 
cedonians,  and  almost  all  the  Euboeanshad  deserted  the  Athenians,  and 
therefore  were  now  in  great  fear  (in  regard  they  inhabited  an  island) 
lest  the  Athenians,  being  masters  at  sea,  would  invade  them;  they 
therefore  solicited  the  Bceotians  to  assist  them  to  stop  up  £u- 
ripus*,  by  which  Euboea  might  be  annexed  to  the  continent  of 
Boeotia.  To  which  the  Boeotians  agreed;  because  by  this  means 
Euhoea  would  be  but  as  the  continent  to  them,  and  an  bland  to  others. 
Hereupon  all  the  cities  set  upon  the  work,  and  every  one  strove  with 
all  diligence  to  perfect  it.  And  orders  were  sent  forth  not  only  to 
the  citizens,  but  all  foreigners  and  strangers,  to  attend  upon  the 
business;  and  all  hands  were  to  be  at  work,  that  it  might  be  with  all 
speed  effected,  llie  mole  began  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea  on  the  one  side, 
and  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia  on  the  other:  for  here  it  was  the  narrowest. 
Id  these  straits  the  sea  was  very  boisterous  and  rough,  but  after  this 
work  much  more  unquiet  and  raging,  the  passage  being  made  so 
very  close  and  narrow :  forthere  was  leftonly  room  for  one  ship  to  pass. 
There  were  forts  built  on  both  sides  upon  the  extremities  of  the  mole, 
and  wooden  bridges  made  over  the  current  for  communication. 

Theramcnes  iudeed  at  the  first,  being  sent  thither  with  thirty  sail, 
endeavoured  to  hinder  the  project ;  but  being  overpowered  with  the 
number  of  those  that  defended  the  people  employed,  he  gave  up  his 
design,  and  made  off*  towards  the  blands.    And  purposing  to  re- 

*  Euripos,  a  itrut  of  the  Ma  between  Bceotia  and  Eubeea. 
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liere  the  confederate  cities  who  were  ooder  the  bmrdeD  of  cootribii* 
tions^  he  wasted  and  spoiled  the  enemy's  country,  and  retnmed  laden 
with  rooch  spoil  and  plunder.  He  went  likewise  to  some  of  the 
confederate  cities,  and  imposed  upon  them  great  mulcts  and  fines, 
because  he  understood  that  they  were  secretly  contrivingsome  changes 
and  innovations.  Thence  be  sailed  to  Paros,  and,  freeing  the  people 
from  the  oligarchy,  he  restored  the  democracy,  and  eiacted  a  great 
sum  of  money  from  them  who  set  up  the  oligarchy. 

About  the  same  time  a  cruel  and  bloody  sedition  arose  in  Corcyra, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  through  private  grudges  and  ani* 
mosities,  as  much  as  any  other  cause.  In  no  city  of  that  time,  were 
ever  such  horrid  murders  of  the  citizens  committed,  nor  ever  waa 
more  rage  to  the  destruction  of  mankind  heard  of;  for  once  before 
this,  in  their  quarrelling  with  one  another,  there  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred slaughtered,  and  all  of  them  the  chiefest  of  the  citizens.  But 
these  murders  following  were  much  more  miserable,  the  sparks  of 
old  discords  being  blown  up  into  a  devouring  flame :  for  they  in 
authority  at  Corcyra,  aspiring  to  an  oligarchy,  sided  with  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians,  but  the  people  favoured  the  Athenians. 

These  two  people  contending  for  the  sovereignty,  took  difierent 
measures :  the  Lacedflemonians  set  up  an  oligarchy  in  the  cities  of 
their  confederates;  but  the  Athenians  established  a  democracy  every 
where  in  theirs. 

The  Corcyrians  therefore  discerning  that  the  great  men  of  their 
city  intended  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
sent  to  Athens  for  a  garrison  for  the  defence  of  their  city :  upon 
which  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral,  sails  to  Corcyra,  and  leaves  there 
six  hundred  Messenians  drawn  out  from  Naupactus;  and  passing  from 
thence  with  the  fleet,  anchored  at  Juno's  temple. 

In  the  mean  time,  six  hundred  of  them  that  were  for  the  demo- 
cracy rushed  into  the  forum,  and  forthwith  set  upon  them  that  sided 
with  the  Lacedsemonians,  casting  some  into  prisons,  killing  others, 
and  driving  above  a  thousand  out  of  the  city.  And  because  they 
feared  the  number  and  strength  of  the  exiles,  they  manumitted  all 
the  slaves,  and  enfranchised  all  the  strangers.  The  exiles  presently 
fled  into  the  continent  to  Epirus,  lying  over  against  them.  A  few 
days  after,  some  of  the  people  who  favoured  them  that  were  ejected, 
entered  the  forum  in  arms,  and  sending  for  the  exiles  into  the  city, 
laid  all  at  stake,  and  fought  it  out.  When  night  parted  them,  pro- 
posals were  made  for  a  pacification,  which  taking  efiect,  they  all 
continued  in  their  country  with  equal  privileges.  And  this  was  the 
issue  of  the  flight  of  the  exiles  from  Corcyra. 

At  the  same  time  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia  marched  against 
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the  PydneaoSy  who  had  revolted^  and  besieged  their  city  with  a  great 
army;  to  whose  assistance  Theramenes  came  with  some  ships;  but 
the  siege  continuing  longer  than  he  expected,  he  returned  to  Thrace 
to  Tlirasybulus,  the  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  But  Archelaus  at 
length  takes  Pydna  after  a  strict  siege,  and  removes  the  inhabitants 
twenty  furlongs  farther  from  the  sea. 

The  winter  now  near  an  end,  Mindarus  rendezvouses  his  shipping 
from  all  quarters ;  for  many  came  both  from  Peloponnesus  and  other 
eoofederates.  The  Atlienian  generals  who  lay  at  Sestos,  hearing  of 
the  great  preparations  of  their  enemies,  were  in  no  small  fear  lest,  if 
tftey  should  be  set  upon  by  their  whole  fleet  at  once,  they  should 
lose  all  their  navy;  and  therefore  hauling  down  those  ships  they  bad 
laid  up  at  Sestos,  they  sailed  round  Chersonesus,  and  anchored  at 
Cardia,  and  thence  sent  to  Thrace  to  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes, 
to  come  to  them  with  the  whole  fleet  with  all  speed:  Alcibiades, 
likewise,  they  recalled  from  Lesbos :  so  that  now  the  fleet  was  brought 
together  with  that  expedition,  that  the  admirals  longed  to  fight  and 
put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  Mindarus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  sails  in  a 
direct  course  for  Cyzicum,  and  there  lands  all  his  forces,  and  besieges 
the  city.     Pharnabazus  joins  him  with  a  great  army,  and  by  his 
assistance  takes  the  place  by  storm.     Upon  which  the  A^eniaa 
admirals  were  resolved  to  make  for  Cyzicum ;  and  to  that  end  they 
advanced  with  their  whole  fleet,  and  sailing  round  Chersonesus,  ar- 
rived at  Eleuntis.     Then  tliey  contrived  all  they  could  to  pass  by 
Abydos  in  the  night,  lest  the  enemy  should  have  intelligence  of  the 
number  of  their  ships.   Sailing  thence  to  Preconnesus,  they  there  lay 
at  anchor  all  night.    The  next  day  they  landed  their  men  in  the  ter- 
ritories at  Cyzicum,  witli  a  command  to  Chares,  who  led  the  army, 
to  march  straight  to  Cyzicum.    The  fleet  was  divided  intothree  squa- 
drons, one  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  another  under  Thera- 
menes, and  the  third  commanded  by  Thrasybulus.     Alcibiades  made 
out  with  his  squadron  far  from  the  rest,  and  dared  the  Lacedsemoiiians 
to  fight.     Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  used  their  utmost  endeavour 
to  close  in  the  enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  their  sailing  1>ack  to  the  city. 
When  Mindarus  saw  only  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  Avith  Alci- 
biades, (having  no  intelligence  of  the  rest),  he  despised  them,  and 
with  fourscore  sail,  in  great  confidence,  attacks  them.     When  he 
came  near  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  commanded, 
counterfeited  a  flight:  whereupon  the  Peloponnesians  with  great  joy 
hotly  pursued  them  as  conquerors:  but  when  Alcibiades  saw  that  he 
had  decoyed  and  drawn  them  far  oS^  from  the  city,  he  lifts  up  his  sign 
from  his  ship.     At  which,  all   his  squadron  at  one  instant  tacked 
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about^  full  in  front  upon  the  enemy:  Theramenes  and  Thrasybalos 
in  the  mean  time  making  to  the  city,  left  them  no  way  to  retain. 
Upon  this^  they  that  were  with  Mindarus^  considering  the  strength 
of  their  enemies,  and  perceiving  how  they  were  outwitted^  were  in  a 
great  consternation.    At  length  the  Athenians  appearing  on  every 
side,  and  the  return  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  city  intercepted^^ 
Mindarus  was  forced  to  fly  to  a  place  upon  that  coast,  called  Claros, 
where  Pbarnabazus  was  encamped  with  his  army  t  but  Alcibiadea 
making  a  hot  pursuit  after  them,  sunk  and  took  many  of  their  shipt^ 
and  forcing  the  rest  upon  the  shore,  endeavoured  to  haul  them  thence 
with  grapling  irons.    Upon  this  there  was  a  great  slaughter  among 
the  Athenians,  in  regard  the  arn^y  upon  the  shore  assisted  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians: and  indeed  the  Athenians  (lifted  up  with  their  victory) 
evinced  more  valour  than  prudence;   for  the  Peloponnesians  far 
exceeded  them  in  number;  and  the  army  of  Pharnabazus  assisted  the 
Lacedflemonians  with  great  resolution,  and  fighting  from  land,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  certain  and  fixed  station.    But  when  Thrasybulas 
saw  the  aid  that  was  given  to  the  enemy  from  the  land,  he  landed  the 
rest  of  his  men  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  succour  Alcibiades;  and 
commanded  Theramenes,  that  with  all  expedition  he  should  join  the 
foot  under  the  command  of  Chares,  and  fight  the  enemy  at  land. 
Whilstlhese  orders  were  in  execution,  Mindarus,  the  Lacedsemonian 
general,  bore  all  the  brunt  in  preserving  of  the  ships  Alcibiades  had 
laid  hold  of.    Clearchus  the  Spartan,  with  the  Peloponnesians  and 
mercenary  Persians,  fought  with  Thrasybulus,  who  for  some  consider- 
able time,  with  his  seamen  and  archers,  bore  up  with  great  valour 
against  the  enemy,  killing  many  of^em,  but  not  without  great  loss 
of  his  own:  and  just  when  the  Athenians  were  enclosed  round  with 
the  soldiers  of  Pharnabazus,  on  a  sudden  falls  in  Theramenes,  with 
his  own  and  Chares 's  foot.    Upon  this,  those  with  Thrasybulus,  who 
were  before  almost  spent,  and  quite  out  of  heart,  gathered  courage; 
so  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  continued  very.hot  and  sharp  a  long 
time  after;  till  the  first  tliat  gave  ground  were  the  Persians,  and  by 
little  and  little  their  whole  body  began  to  break  in  pieces.     At  length 
the  Peloponnesians,  with  Clearchus,  being  forsaken  by  their  fellows, 
(after  many  wounds  given  and  received,  and  slaughters  on  both  sides}^ 
were  forced  likewise  to  give  ground.     These  being  thus  broken  and 
dispersed,  Theramenes  hastened  to  assist  Alcibiades,  who  was  sorely 
pressed  in  another  part.    And  though  now  all  the  Athenian  forces 
were  joined  together,  yet  Mindarus  was  not  at  all  startled  at  the 
approach  of  Theramenes,  but  divides  the  Peloponnesians  into  two 
bodies,  and  commands  the  one  to  engage  the  fresh  supply,  and 
keeping  the  other  with  himself,  earnestly  adjures  them  that  they 
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would  not  stain  the  honour  of  the  Spartan  name;  especially  when 
the  business  was  now  to  be  disputed  with  Alcibiades  by  a  fight  at 
land.  And  now  the  battle  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  was  renewed 
with  great  gallantry ;  and  Miudarus,  at  the  head  of  his  men^  exposing 
himself  to  all  manner  of  dangers^  beats  down  many  of  his  enemies; 
but  at  length  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Alcibiades^  though  he 
fought  with  that  valour  as  was  agreeable  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  his 
country.  Upon  his  death  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates 
all  as  one  man  fled  with  great  consternation.  The  Athenians  pur- 
sued  them  for  awhile^  but  understanding  that  Pbarnabazus  was 
hastening  after  them  with  a  great  party  of  horse^  they  returned  to 
their  ships;  and  having  regained  the  city^  they  set  up  two  tropliies, 
one  for  their  victory  at  sea,  near  the  island  Polydorus,  as  it  is  called^ 
the  other  for  that  at  land,  where  the  enemy  first  began  to  fly.  The 
Peloponnesians  who  were  left  to  guard  the  city,  with  those  that 
escaped  out  of  the  battle,  marched  off  to  Phamabazus's  camp.  The 
Athenians  being  now  possessed  of  all  the  ships,  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  were  laden  with'abundance  of  spoil,  the  fruits  of  the 
conquest  of  two  potent  armies. 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  success 
was  so  unexpected,  after  all  their  former  losses,  that  the  people  were 
surprised  with  joy  at  such  a  happy  turn  of  fortune,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  instituted  festivals:  and  upon  this  was  raised  a 
thousand  foot,  and  a  hundred  horse,  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  citi- 
zens, for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  The  city  likewise  sent  to  Alci- 
biades a  supply  of  thirty  sail,  to  encourage  him  with  greater  confidence 
(especially  now  when  they  were  masters  at  sea)  to  attack  the  cities 
who  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Thu  Spartans  stie  for  peace.     The  speech  of  Endius.    The 

Athenians  refuse. 

THE  Lacedemonians  receiving  certain  intelligence  of  their  rout  at 
Cyzicum,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Endius.  When  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  cam« 
in^  and  spoke  in  the  Laconic  manner,  in  a  short  and  pithy  stile ;  whose 
ormtion  I  judge  not  fitting  to  omit. 
Vol.  1.   No.  38.  tyx 
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The  oration  of  Endiu$. 

WE  have  determined  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to  yon,  O  jt  Athe* 

niahs,  opon  these  conditions ^That  the  cities  gained  on  either  side 

be  retained;  that  the  garrisons  every  where  be  dismissed;  that  all 
prisoners  be  released,  one  Athenian  for  one  Laconian:  for  we  are  not 
ignorant  that  the  war  is  very  mischievous  to  as  both,  but  much  more 
to  you,  which  I  shall  make  apparent  from  the  things  themselves,  if 
you  hearken  awhile  to  what  I  say.  For  our  use  all  Peloponnesus  i§ 
improved  and  sowed,  but  of  Attica,  which  is  not  so  large^  you  have 
but  a  part  in  tillage:  this  war  has  brought  over  many  confederates  to 
the  Laconians ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  have  lost  as  many  af 
we  have  gained.  The  richest  king  of  the  world  maintains  oar  armies, 
but  you  force  the  charge  of  the  war  from  the  poorest  of  the  nations. 
Our  soldiers  therefore  being  so  well  paid,  fight  cheerfully,  but  yoaft 
(being  forced  every  one  to  bear  their  own  charges)  seek  to  avoid  both 
the  toil  and  the  expence.  Moreover,  when  our  fleet  is  out  at  sea,  we 
are  more  in  want  of  ships  than  men ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  your 
men  are  in  your  ships.  And  that  which  is  most  considerable,  although 
we  are  inferior  to  you  at  sea,  yet  by  the  agreement  of  all  we  are  your 
superiors  at  land;  for  the  Spartan  knows  not  how  to  fly  in  a  battle  at 
land.  On  the  other  hand  yoa  fight  at  sea,  not  with  any  hopes  to 
gain  the  sovereignty  at  land,  but  to  preserve  yourselves  from  utter 
destruction.  Now  it  remains  that  I  give  you  satisfaction,  why,  when 
we  thus  far  excel  you  in  feats  of  arms,  we  should  sue  to  yon  for  peace. 
In  truth,  though  I  cannot  say  that  Sparta  has  gained  any  thing  by  this 
war,  yet  I  dare  affirm  their  damage  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  of 
the  Athenians.  But  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  take  pleasure  in  com* 
mon  calamities,  because  our  enemies  are  fellow  sufferers;  whereas 
it  had  been  much  better  neither  of  us  had  had  the  experience.  Nei- 
ther does  the  content  and  satisfaction  by  the  destruction  of  thine 
enemy,  balance  the  sorrow  that  is  conceived  at  the  loss  of  thy  friend* 
But  it  is  not  for  tliese  reasons  only  that  we  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  but  we  are  prompted  hereunto  by  the  custom  of  our  country; 
for  when  we  saw  by  these  wars  so  many  horrid  murders,  and  so  much 
blood  lamentably  shed,  we  conceived  it  our  duty  to  make  it  manifest 
both  to  the  gods  and  men,  that  we  are  the  least  concerned  in  the 
causing  of  it* 

When  the  Laconian  had  spoken  this  and  some  other  things  to  the 
like  eJSTect,  the  more  moderate  of  the  Athenians  were  incKned  to 
peace;  but  those  who  were  accustomed  to  sow  the 'seeds  of  dissen** 
tioo,  mud  to  make  a  private  gain  of  the  public  dit orders^  were  for  war* 
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Of  this  opinion  was  Cleophon,  «  man  of  great  interest  among  the 
people^  who,  coming  into  the  assembly,  after  he  had  siud  many  things 
pertinent  to  the  business  in  hand,  he  chiefly  encouraged  the  people^ 
by  magnifying  the  greatness  of  their  late  successes,  and  urging  all  in 
aach  a  manner,  as  it  fortune  (contrary  to  her  usual  custom)  had  now 
forgot  to  dispose  and  order  the  successes  of  war,  by  turns  and  mutual 
changes  to  each  side.  But  the  Athenians  at  length  regreted  this  mis- 
chievous advice,  which  was  so  little  to  their  advantage;  for,  being 
thus  deceived  by  flattering  discourses,  framed  only  to  please,  they 
were  brought  so  low  (hat  they  could  never  after  recover  tbeir  former 
strength  and  grandeur;  but  these  things  shall  be  hereafter  related  in 
their  due  place.  The  Athenians  therefore  (being  thus  pufied  up  with 
tbeir  victories,  and  being  very  confident  because  Aleil^ades  was  their 
generah^  concluded  they  should  recover  their  former  esteem  and 
reputation  llra^hort  time. 


CHAP-  vn. 

flanmhal  the  Carthaginian  invades  Sicify.  The  miserable  destruC" 
Hon  of  Selinus.  The  ruin,  liketvise,  of  Hiniera.  The  acts  of 
HernuKrates  in  Sicily.  , 

THE  afiairs  of  this  year  thus  ended,  Diocles  was  chosen  magistrate 
of  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Caius  Furius  were  con- 
suls. At  that  time  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  musters  an 
army  out  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  puts  them  on  board  threescore 
long  gallies,  and  provides  fifteen  hundred  transport  ships,  to  co.nvey 
provision,  engines,  wea|.ons,  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  a  siege* 
Parsing  over  the  African  sea  with  his  navy,  he  arrived  at  Lilybseumj 
a  promontory  in  Sicily,  over  against  Africa.  About  the  same  time, 
some  Selinuntine  horsemen  being  in  those  parts,  when  they  saw  so 
great  a  fleet  make  towards  them,  speedily  rode  off  in  all  haste,  to  give 
intelligence  to  their  countrymen  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  upon 
which  the  Selinuntines  despatched  messengers  to  Syracuse,  to  desire 
aid.  In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  landed  his  army,  and  marked  out 
bis  camp,  beginning  at  a  pond  called  at  that  time  Lily  bsBum;  butmany 
years  after,  it  gave  name  to  a  town  built  in  that  place* 

HannibaFs  whole  army  (as  Ephorus  rehites)  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  foot^  and  four  tbousand  borse*    Timeus  says  there 
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were  not  much  above  an  hundred  thousand.  He  drew  up  all  his 
ships  into  the  creek  near  Motya,  intending  the  Syracusans  should 
hereby  be  assured  that  he  invaded  hot  Sicily  with  a  design  to  make 
war  upon  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  Then  being  joined  by  the 
Egesteans  and  other  confederates,  he  raised  his  camp  from  Lilybaeum, 
and  marched  towards  Selinus.  When  he  came  to  the  river  Mazarus, 
he  takes  the  Emporium  at  the  first  assault.  Approaching  afterwards 
nearer  to  the  city,  he  divides  his  army  into  two  parts,  and  encamping 
round  the  city,  raises  his  engines  and  batteries,  and  begins  to  assault 
the  town  with  great  vigour:  for  he  built  six  high  towers,  and  brought 
as  many  battering  rams  to  the  walls,  and  with  the  multitude  of 
his  darters  and  slingers  forced  the  citizens  from  the  forts  and  bul- 
warks. The  Selinuntines  had  been  now  a  long  time  unused  to 
•sieges;  and  in  regard  they  were  the  only  people  of  Sicily  that  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians  against  Gelon,  they  little  expected  they  should 
have  been  brought  into  such  dangers  by  them  whom  they  had  so  far 
engaged;  and  therefore  were  in  great  consternation  and  amazement^ 
seeing  the  abundance  of  engines,  the  greatness  of  the  army,  and  im- 
minent danger  wherewith  they  were  environed.  Yet  they  were  not 
altogether  without  hope;  but  expecting  speedy  aid  from  Syracuse, 
and  other  confederate  cities,  all  the  people  as  one  man  joined  together 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  The  young  men  courageously 
slighted  all  hazards;  the  old  men  ran  from  place  to  place  upon  the 
walls,  to  furnish  the  others  from  time  to  time  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  defence,  beseeching  them  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
enter.  The  women  and  children  brought  meat  and  weapons  to  them 
who  were  fighting  for  their  country,  not  regarding  that  modesty  and 
sobriety  which  in  times  of  peace  they  were  commendable  for:  the  fear 
was  so  great,  that  even  women  were  regardless  of  the  dangers, 

Hannibal  promised  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  his  soldiers,  applied 
his  engines  to  the  walls,  and  with  the  best  of  his  men  (whom  he 
reh'eved  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  supplies)  began  the  assault. 
At  the  first  word  of  command,  at  one  instant  the  trumpets  sounded 
to  battle,  and  the  whole  army  with  a  great  shout  ran  up  to  their  several 
posts ;  the  walls  were  battered  by  the  rams,  and  the  soldiers  from  the 
high  towers  galled  the  Selinuntines  with  their  darts:  for  the  Seli- 
nuntines enjoying  a  long  peace,  their  hands  were  not  inured  to  action, 
and  therefore  were  easily  driven  from  thence,  the  wooden  towers 
being  far  higher  than  they.  In  the  mean  time,  part  of  tjie  wall  being 
battered  down,  the  Campanians,  willing  to  make  themselves  remark- 
able, on  a  sudden  rushed  into  the  city,  and  at. the  first  greatly  terrified 
those  that  were  in  that  part  of  it;  but  presently  many  coming  in  to 
assist  them,  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss;  for  the  rubbish 
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lying  in  the  way  where  they  entered,  when  they  were  driven  back  to 
the  breach,they  were  so  encumbered,  that  many  were  cut  off.  Night 
approaching,  the  Carthaginians  dre^  off. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Selinuntines  sent  forth  some  horsemen  in 
the  night  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse,  to  desire  aid  with  all 
speed,  for  that  tliey  were  not  able  any  longer  to  stand  out  against 
so  great  an  army.     The  Gelians  and  Agrigentines  thought  it  best  to 
wail  for  the  aids  from  Syracuse,  that  with  conjoint  forces  they  might 
set  upon  the  Carthaginians.     But  the  Syracusans  having  certain  in« 
telligence  that  Selinus  was  besieged,  without    delay  made  peace 
with  the  Chalcedonians,  (with  whom  they  were  then  at  war),  and  ga- 
thered all  their  forces  together  from  every  place.     But  because  they 
supposed  that  the  city  was  only  besieged,  and  not  in  any  danger  to  be 
suddenly  taken,  they  protracted  the  time,  to  make  the  greater  prepa- 
ration.    In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  renewed 
the  assault  on  every  side  of  the  town,  and  presently  possessed  him- 
self of  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the  breach  was  made,  and  of 
another  breach  made  in  another  part  adjoining;  and  when  he  had 
removed  the  rubbish,  with  the  choicest  of  his  fresh  men  he  sets  upoa 
the  Selinuntines,  and  forces  them  by  degrees  to  give  ground,  but  was 
not  able  quite  to  break  them,  who  now  had  all  at  stake.     Many  fell 
on  both  sides.     The  Carthaginians  were  still  supplied  with  fresh  men, 
tut  the  Selinuntines  had  none  to  reinforce  them:    and  thus  the 
assault  was  renewed  every  day,  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  with  great 
resolution  and  courage,  and  much  loss  on  both  sides.     At  length, 
when  the  Iberians  began  to  enter  at  the  breaches,  the  women  from 
the  tops  of  the  houses  filled  all  places  with  cries  and  lamentations: 
and  the  Selinuntines  now  judging  the  town  to  be  lost,  endeavoured 
to  block  up  all  the  narrow  passages  and  streets,  and  by  that  means 
the  contest  continued  a  long  time.    But  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  making  their  way  by  force,  the  women  and  children  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  mauled  them  with  tiles  and  stones;  so  that  the 
Carthaginians  for  a  long  time  were  sorely  galled,  not  being  able  to 
come  up  together  in  those  narrow  passages,  the  walls  on  both  sides 
being  strongly  manned;  and  besides,  being  so  vexed  with  those  that 
cast  down  stones  from  the  tops  of  the  houses      This  throwing  down 
of  darts  and  other  things  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  continued  till 
evening:  but  the  Carthaginians  still  renewing  the  fight,  by  pouring 
fresh  nien  into  the  city,  the  others  were  tired  out,  their  number  de- 
creasing, and  their  enemies  still  increasing,  so  that  the  Selinuntines 
were  at  last  forced  to  desert  the  streets. 

The  city  thus  taken,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  weeping  and 
iffailing  among  the  Grecians;  and  on  the  other  side^  among  tbc 
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barbarians^  exultation  and  shouts  of  victory:  those  were  terrified 
with  the  greatness  of  their  misery  every  where  before  tiieir  eyes;  iht9$ 
now  victorious  commanded  to  kill  and  destroy  where  and  whom  thej 
pleased.    At  length  the  Selinuntines  got  in  a  body  together  in  the 
market-place,  and  there  fought  it  out  to  the  last  man.    The  barba^ 
rians  raging  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  rifled  all  the  houses:  the  persoof 
they  found  there,  they  either  burnt  them  and  their  bouses  togetbeXf 
or  dragging  them  into  the  streets,  without  any  respect  to  age  oraex^ 
whether  they  were  women  or  children,  young  or  old,  without  the 
least  pity  or  commiseration,  they  put  the|;D  all  to  the  sword^  and  after 
the  barbarous  manner  of  their  country,  they  mangled  their  carcases; 
some  carried  about  multitudes  of  hands  tied  round  their  bodies; 
Others,  in  ostentation,  bore  about  the  heads  of  the  slain  upon  the 
points  of  their  swords  and  spears.    They  only  spared  wives  who  fled 
with  their  children  to  the  temples;  and  to  these  only  was  favour 
shewn,  not  out  of  any  compassion  to  the  miserable,  but  out  of  a  fear 
they  had  lest  the  women  being  desparate,  without  any  hopes  of  mercy^ 
should  burn  the  temples,  and  by  that  means  they  should  lose  the 
riches  and  treasures  that  were  laid  up  in  those  places.     For  theae 
barbarians  so  far  exceed  ail  other  men  in  impiety,  that  whereas  otherf 
(lest  they  should  offend  the  deity)  always  spare  them  who  fly  to  their, 
temples,  the  Carthaginians  on  the  contrary  moderate  their  cruelty 
towards  their  enemies,  for  that  very  end  and  purpose  that  they  om^ 
have  a  better  opportunity  sacrilegiously  to  rob  the  temples.    The 
razing  and  ruining  of  the  city  continued  till  late  in  the  night;  all  the 
houses  were  burnt  or  pulled  down,  every  place  was  full  of  blood  and 
dead  bodies,  sixteen  thousand  being  there  put  to  tl^e  swurd,  and  more 
than  five  thousand  carried  away  captives.    The  Grecians  who  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  the  inconstancy  of  the  things  of  this 
life,  greatly  commiserated  the  condition  of  these  miserable  people; 
for  the  matrons  in  want  of  food  and  sustenance,  amongst  the  floute 
and  jeers  of  an  insulting  enemy,  passed  all  that  night  in  sorrow  and 
sadness.     Some  of  them  were  forced  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  suf^ 
ferings  of  their  daughters  in  such  a  kind  as  is  shameful  to  relate;  for 
the  crUel  lust  of  the  barbarians  sparing  neither  girls  nor  virgins  grown 
vpy  afflicted  these  poor  people  with  unspeakable  misery.    The  mo* 
thers,  while  they  considered  the  slavery  they  were  to  undergo  in 
Labya,  and  how  tliey  and  their  children  were  subjected  in  great  cod* 
tempt  and  disgrace  to  the  brutish  lusts  of  domineering  masters^ 
(whose  language  they  understood  not,  and  whose  actions  were  alto* 
gether  beastly) ^  were  in  grief  and  sorrow  even  to  see  their  children 
alive;  for  every  injury  and  disgrace  offered  to  them,  affected  them  as 
if  a  dagger  had  pierced  their  own  hearts^  when  tbey  were  QPt  able  ta 
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]fkld  them  aDy  otter  relief  but  groans  and  lamentations;  insomuch 
ai  they  accoanted  their  parents  and  Icindred  that  had  lost  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  be  happy,  whose  eyes  saw  not  tlioae 
brutish  and  beastly  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty.  There  were  notwith- 
standing, two  thousand  six  hundred  that  escaped  and  fled  to  Agrigen* 
turn,  where  they  were  receiyed  with  all  manner  of  humanity  and 
tenderness;  for  the  Agrigentines  distributed  to  every  family  com  out 
of  the  public  stores,  and  desired  every  private  person  (who  yet  were 
very  ready  on  their  own  accord)  liberally  to  supply  them  with  all 
necessaries  for  their  sustenance. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  three  thousand  of  the  best  soldieis 
•ent  from  Syracuse  to  assist  the  Selinuntines,  came  to  Agrigentuou 
But  when  they  heard  that  the  city  was  taken,  they  sent  ambassadoti 
to  Hannibal,  to  demand  the  redemption  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  he 
would  forbear  robbing  the  temples  .of  the  gods.  They  returned 
with  this  answer  from  Hannibal,  that  in  regard  the  Selinuntines  were 
Mt  able  to  preserve  their  own  liberty,  they  were  now  justly  brought 
into  the  condition  of  slaves.  That  the  gods  were  angry  at  the  inha- 
bitants, and  therefore  had  forsaken  Selinus.  But  when  tliey  settt 
Empediones  ambassador  a  second  time,  Hannibal  restored  to  him  all 
bis  estate,  because  he  always  favoured  the  Carthaginians,  and  some 
tiiUe  before  the  city  was  taken,  had  advised  the  citizens  not  to  with- 
stand :  he  pardoned  likewise  all  those  prisoners  that  were  of  his  kin- 
dred,  and  permitted  those  that  fled  to  Agrigentum  to  repeople  the 
dty,  and  till  the  lands,  upon  paying  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians, 
tlios  was  this  city  taken,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  the 
boiidingof  it. 

After  Hannibal  bad  demolished  it,  he  marched  off  with  all  hit 
army  towards  Himera,  with  a  longing  desire  to  ruin  this  city«  For 
Ab  town  occasioned  the  banishment  uf  his  father;  and  here  it  was 
that  his  grandfather  Amilcar  was  routed  by  Gelon,  who  killed  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  took  alnaost  as  many 
prisoners.  In  revenge  whereof,  Hannibal  speeds  away  with  fortjf  ' 
thousand  men,  and  encamps  upon  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
eity,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  army  (to  whom  joined  the  Sicilians  and 
Sicanians,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men)  he  besieges  the 
pbce,  and  batters  the  walls  with  his  engines  in  sevewl  places  at  once; 
and  with  fresh  succours  even  wearies  out  the  besieged;  to  the  eflect» 
ing  of  which,  the  forwardness  of  his  men  (through  the  late  successes) 
was  of  no  small  advantage.  Whilst  he  was  undermining  the  walls^ 
.  he  supported  them  with  great  pieces  of  timber,  and  then  setting  them 
^  en  fire,  a  great  part  of  the  walls  on  a  sudden  tumbled  down;  upon 
Hrhich  there  was  a  sharp  conflut;  the^e  striving,  to  enter  by  force. 
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the  others  in  dread  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  and  destructioo  with 
them  of  Selinus ;  so  that  the  besieged,  endeavouring  with  all  their 
might  to  defend  their  parents,  children,  and  country,  beat  the  bar- 
barians off,  and  with  all  speed  repaired  the  wall.  For  there  had 
before  come  to  their  assistance  four  thousand  Syracusans,  and  some 
other  confederates  from  Agiigentum,  under  the  command  of  Dioclea 
the  Syracusan.  Then  night  coming  on,  it  gave  a  check  to  the  fury 
of  the  besiegers,  and  so  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  assault* 

But  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  besieged,  resolving  not  to  be  penned 
up  as  the  Selinuntines  were,  through  slothfulness,  placed  the  guards 
upon  the  walls,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  own,  and  tiie  forces  of  their 
confederates,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  made  a  sally,  and  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  Whereupon  the  barbarians  were  struck 
with  great  terror  and  amazement,  conceiving  that  all  the  confede^ 
rates  of  the  besieged  were  come  to  their  relief.  The  salliants, 
therefore,  being  far  more  daring  and  skilful  in  their  weapons,  and 
especially  the  last  hope  of  their  safety  lying  in  the  good  success  of  the 
present  engagement,  they  cut  off  all  those  that  first  opposed  them. 
And  though  the  whole  force  of  the  barbarians  in  great  disorder  and 
confusion  fell  upon  them,  (for  they  never  suspected  that  the  besieged 
durst  ever  have  attempted  any  such  thing),  yet  they  were  under 
no  small  disadvantages;  for  fourscore  thousand  men  running  in  con- 
fusion together,  beat  down  one  another,  and  more  incommoded 
themselves  than  their  enemies.  The  Hiraerians  in  the  mean  time 
being  in  sight  of  their  parents,  children,  and  all  their  friends  and 
relations  upon  the  walls,  exposed  themselves,  without  fear,  to  all 
dangers  for  the  common  safety.  The  barbarians,  therefore,  asto- 
nished with  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  and  unexpectedness  of  the 
onset,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  in  great  precipitation  to  their 
fellows  encamped  upon  the  hill,  whom  the  Himerians  pursued^ 
calling  one  to  another  not  to  give  any  quarter.  In  this  encounter 
there  were  killed  of  the  Carthaginians  above  six  thousand,  as  Timeus 
relates,  but  Epborus  says  twenty  thousand.  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
his  soldiers  so  distressed,  drew  out  those  that  were  encamped^  and 
came  to  the  relief  of  his  shattered  troops,  setting  upon  the  Himerians^ 
now  in  disorder  by  the  pursuit;  upon  which  there  began  another 
sharp  dispute,  in  which  at  length  the  Himerians  were  put  to  flight; 
but  three  thousand  of  them  stood  their  ground,  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  whole  Carthaginian  army ;  and  after  they  had  signalized  their  va- 
lour, all  died  upon  the  spot. 

After  this  fight,  five-and- twenty  gallics,  which  were  sometime 
before  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  the  Siculi,  now 
leturning  home^  arrived  at  Himeia ;  but  a  rumour  spread  through  the 
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cit/y  thftc  tbt  S^CuniMy  with  all  tbctr  forces  and  eonfederatesj  were 
oMic  to  the  itflief  of  the  Hiineriaiis.  Hannibal  in  the  mean  time 
embarks  many  of  his  best  soldiers  in  his  gallies  which  hy  at  Motya^ 
in  order  toaail  for  Syracnse,  to  snrprise  the  city,  now  that  it  wanted 
sufficient  strengtli  to  defend  it^  as  he  supposed.  And  therefore  Dio^ 
cles,  commander  in  chief  of  them  who  were  sent  in  aid  of  the 
Himerians,  advised  the  captains  of  the  Tcssels  to  sail  with  all  speed 
Id  Syracuse^  lest^  when  they  had  lost  the  best  of  their  soldiers^  in  the 
next  figbty  their  own  city  should  be  taken  by  force.  To  which  end 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  leave  the  city  for  awhile^  and  to  embark 
one  half  of  Diocles's  forces^  to  go  along  with  the  fleet  till  they  were 
past  the  coasts  of  Himerai  and  to  leave  the  other  half  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  till  the  galUes  returned.  The  Himerians  took  this 
grievously^  but  being  it  was  not  in  tlieir  power  to  do  otherwise,  galliet 
were  filled  in  the  nighty  with  women  and  children^  and  other  thinp 
to  be  transported  to  Messana. 

Then  Diocles^  with  those  under  his  command^  prepared  for  his 
jooroey  back  into  his  own  country^  leaving  the  bodies  of  them  that 
were  stein  unburied.  And  so  many  of  the  Himeriaosj  with  their 
wives  and  children^  went  ak>ng  with  him^  as  could  not  be  otherwise 
iranqported  for  want  of  shippnig.  But  they  that  were  left  for  the 
defcpct  of  the  oity»  watched  every  night  in  arms  upon  the  bulwarks. 
And  although  the  Carth^inians  eonstantly  upon  the  approach  of  day 
Made  frequent  assaults  in  every  place  round  the  city^  yet  they  upon 
the  walls  indefotigaUy  bore  the  brunt,  believing  the  ships  would 
fetum  speedily;  to  which  very  day  they  held  it  out  courageously:  but 
the  nest  day  after  the  fleet  was  in  sight  afar  off,  at  that  instant  the 
wall  was  battered  down  by  the  engines,  nnd  the  Spanish  -regiment  in 
a  full  body  ruslied  into  the  city,  part  of  tlie  barbariaoa  forcing  the 
gu»rd  from  the  walls,  and  another  pert  possosstng  the  bmuches^ 
made  way  for  the  rest  of  the  army  to  enter.  At  length  the«icy  was 
entered,  and  the;  barbarians,  with  all  savage  croeky,  killed  all  in  their 
trs^,  tilt,  by  the  command  of  Hannibal,  they  forbore  their  butcheries : 
itk  the  asean  time,  the  soldiers  plundered  the  houses  of  every  thing 
fakiaMe.  Here  Hannibal  robbed  aad  spoiled  all  the  temples,  and 
after  he  had  taken  out  those  that  fled  thither  for  refuge,  he  set  them 
on  fire,  and  rated  the  ehy  to  tW  ground^  two  hundred  and  forty  yearl 
afiMr  the  setlKi^  of  the  inhaMtanta  there.  Among  the  prisoners,  the 
Hemsa  and  children  he  commanded  to  be  kept  safe;  but  the  men,  lo 
Ikd  mimbef  of  three  thousand,  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  a  rising 
^romid  tliero  *ear  at  hand»  wherf  Amilcar,  his  graodfother,  pe riebcd 
|y  tfie  anny  of  Qdon^  ao4  llm!^  wiib  all  soM  of  tMta  wd  maikael 
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disgrace, 'put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Afterwards  be  disbanded  maDjr 
of  his  forces;  among  the  rest  be  sent  the  Sicilian^  who  aided  with 
him  to  their  several  countries^  and  with  them  the  Campanians^  who 
made  great  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  tjhe  Carthaginians,  for  that 
they,  contributing  so  much  to  their  successes,  bad  not  rewarded  them 
pfoportionably  to  the  serrices  they  had  done  tliem  in  the  war. 

However  Hannibal  shipped  his  army,  leaving  a  small  guard  with 
his  confederates,  and  with  his  transport  ships  and  gallies  set  sail  from 
Sicily,  and  arrived  at  Carthage,  laden  with  abundance  of  booty.  The 
whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  loud  and 
joyful  acclamations,  as  a  general  that  had  performed  greater  things 
by  far  in  so  short  a  time  than  ever  any  before  him. 

At  this  time  Hermocrates  the  Syracusan  returned  into  Sicily.  He 
was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Syracusans,  because  in  the  war  against 
the  Athenians  he  was  remarkably  serviceable  to  his  country.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  as  admiral  with  thirty-five  sail,  to  the  aid  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians; but  by  a  contrary  faction  at  home  being  condemned 
to  banishment,  he  delivered  up  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  those  who  were  deputed  by  the  government.  Afterward?] 
having  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  Pharnabazus^ 
whose  favourite  he  was,  he  sailed  to  Messana,  and  there  built  fim 
gallies,  and  hired  a  thousand  soldiers  with  his  own  money;  and  taking 
likewise  with  him  a  thousand  of  those  that  were  forced  from  Himenr,  - 
he  attempted  with  the  help  of  his  friends  to  return  to  Syracuse:  bat 
being  prevented,  in  this  design,  he  marched  up  into  the  country  to 
Selinus,  and  enclosed  part  of  the  city  with  a  wail,  and  got  togethei 
as  many  of  the  Selinuntines  as  survived  the  late  destruction,  and  with 
them  and  many  others  which  he  received  into  the  place,  be  made  up 
a  body  of  six  thousaad  tboice  men.  From  thence  he  made  an  excor- 
iion,4iid  spoiled  the  country  of  the  Motyeans,  overcame  them  that 
iaiacd  out  of  the  city  against  him,  and  killed  many  of  them,  driving 
the  rest  within  their  walls.  Presently  after,  he  broke  into  the  borders 
of  the  Panormians,  and  carried  away  abundance  of  plunder;  he  kitted 
likewise  five  hundred  of  the  citizens  that  stood  in  battalia  before  theif 
city  to  oppose  him^  and  shut  up  the  rest  within  their  walls,  and  wasted 
and  spoiled  likewise  all  the  other  countries  that  were  subject  to  the 
Carthaginians,  for  which  he  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  Sicilians^ 
Hereupon  the  Syracusans  likewise  presently  began  to  repent,  when 
they  saw  that  they  bad  banished  one  whose  valour  merited  so-  mvch 
to  the  contrary:  so  that  when  he  was  often  named  and  discoursed  0f 
in  public  assemblies,  the  people  gave  many  hilnts'  and  sigosof  thcit 
desire  to  have  him  recalled.    Hermocrates -tberefofft  widerstaaKag 
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that  his  name  was  up  among  the  Syracusans,  used  his  utmost  eadea* 
vour  to  return,  knowing  tliat  his  enemies  and  rivals  would  oppose  it 
with  all  their  might:  and  thus  stood  things  in  Sicily  at  this  time. 


CHAP.VIIL 

ThroMyh^lbu  assaulis  Ephesus.  The  Lacedamomans  besiege  Py* 
los;  surrefuler  Chalcedony  besieged  by  Theramenes^  and  after^ 
wards  Byzantium^  which  was  betrayed  to  .Jlcibiades. 

IN  Greece,  Tbrasybulus,  sent  from  Athens  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail 
well  niMuned,  and  with  a  gr^t  army  o(f  foot,  and  a  hundred  horse, 
sailed  to  B|ilicsus ;  where,  landing  his  men  in  two  places,  be  assaulted 
the  city;  but  the  townsmen  making  a  brisk  sally,  there  began  a  sharp 
engagement ;  in  which  tour  hundred  of  the  Athenians  were  killed, 
(fur  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  fell  upon  them),  the  rest  getting 
ID  their  ships.  Thrasybulus  de^iarted  thence  for  Lesbas.  But  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  lay  at  (Jyzicum,  passed  over  to  Chalcedon, 
and  built  a  fort  called  Chrysopolis,  putting  into  it  a  sufficient  garri- 
•on;  and  commanded  the  governors  to  exact  the  tenth  part  of  all 
shipping  timt  {Missed  that  way  from  Pontus.  Afterwards  the  forces 
were  divided,  and  Theramenes  was  left  with  fifty  sail  to  besiege 
Clialcedon  and  Byzantium.  But  Thrasybulus  was  sent  into  Thrace^ 
and  brought  the  cities  of  that  country  under  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Alcibiades  having  sent  away  Thrasybulus  with  thirty  sail, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  province  of  Pharnrimzus, 
There  they  wasted  and  spoiled  all  that  large  tract,  and  filled  the 
soldiers  with  plunder;  and  the  generals  themselves  got  together  a 
great  sum  of  money,  by  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  with  a  design  to  ease 
the  people  of  the  burthen  of  their  contributions. 

The  Ldicediemonians  understanding  that  the  Athenian  forces  were 
ftill  about  the  Hellespont,  sent  forces  against  Pylos,  where  the 
Messenians  were  in  garrison.  At  sea,  indeed,  they  had  eleven  ships, 
of  which  five  were  of  Sicily,  manned  with  Spartans;  but  their  land* 
army  was  but  small.  With  these  they  besieged  the  fort  both  by  land 
imd  sea.  But  wheq  intelligence  was  brought  of  this,  the  Atlieniana 
aeut  out  thirty  bail,  under  the  command  of  Anytus,  the  aon  of  Anthe^- 
IpioD,  to  tlie  relief  of  the.  besieg^.  In  his  passing  thither,  a  greaf 
fiiQirm  arose,  sg  that  qpt  being  able  to  recover  Afalea,  hm  munacd  to 
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Athens ;  opou  which  the  people  of  Atbcns  were  eo  incensed,  tlMrtf 
they  condemned  hia  to  die  as  a  traitor:  Anjrtes  hroeght  into  tlua 
imroineut  danger,  redeemed  his  life  with  a  anai  of  nsooejr;  who  ia 
reported  to  be  the  first  Athenian  that  ever  reversed  a  sentence  for  . 
money.  In  the  mean  time,  the  besieged  Messenians  in  Pylos  stood 
out  Hgainst  all  assaults  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  relief  from  Athens: 
but  being  pressed  by  fresh  and  renewed  saccours  from  theassailantSy 
by  the  loss  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  want  of  prorisions 
on  the  other,  they  were  forced  to  surrender  upon  terma.  Thus  Pylos 
was  reduced,  and  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians;  tlie 
Athenians  having  had  possession  of  it  fifteen  yeara^  from  the  tiase  it 
was  fortified  by  Demosthenes. 

During  these  afiairs,  the  Megartans  took  Nicsea,  tlien  belonging  to 
the  Atlienians.  Upon  which  the  Athenians  sent  against  them  Leo- 
trophides  and  Timarchus,  with  a  thousand  foot,  and  four  hondred 
horse.  Against  whom  all  the  Megareans,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
from  Sicily,  marched  out,  and  drew  up  in  battalia  upon  the  hilla 
called  the  Horns.  There  the  Athenians  fought  with  that  valour,  that 
they  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  though  far  more  in  number  jthan  tbem* 
selves.  lu  this  battle  great  slaughter  was  made  amongst  the  Mega* 
rcans;  but  there  were  only  twenty  killed  of  the  Lacedssmonians:  fee 
the  Athenians  uking  the  loss  of  Nicssa  very  grievously,  waved  the 
LMced»monians,  and  bent  all  the  heat  of  their  pursuit  against  the 
Megareans,  and  in  a  great  rage  cut  down  multitudes  of  them.  About 
this  time,  the  Lacedamonians  made  Cratesipidas  admiral,  and  man* 
ned  five-and«twcnty  sail  with  supplies  sent  from  their  eonfedenteSy 
end  commanded  him  to  succour  their  allies;  wlio  tpent  a  long  tine 
about  Ionia,  doing  nothing  considerable.  Afterwards,  being  furnished 
with  money  by  the  ealles  of  Chios,  he  both  restored  them,  and  took 
the  citadel  of  the  Chians. 

When  the  exiles  were  leturoed,  they  eipelled  those  that  banished 
them,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  who  possessed  themselves  of  a 
lllace  called  Atariiea,  opposite  upon  the  continent,  naturally  fortified^ 
from  whence  afterwardi,  growing  strong,  they  wearied  tlie  Chiane 
with  frequent  invasions.  During  these  things  Aleibiades  and  Thra* 
qrbutua  Iwving  fortified  Lampsaoua,  left  there  a  sufficient  garriaon, 
end  then  saiWd  with  the  whole  army  to  Theramenea,  who  was  then 
besieging  Chalcedon,  having  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  and  five  thousand 
HUBB  under  hia  command.  The  generab  drawing  up  the  whole  army 
together  in  a  body,  bkniked  «ip  the  city  by  a  wall  of  timber,  drawn 
fwim  aea  to  sea.  Upon  which  Hippoeralts,  made  governor  there  by 
the  I/aeedasmoni^ms,  (whom  the  Laeonians  call  Hafmeatis),  made  a 
telly  both  with  tim  laeedmmoiuana  and  aU  the  Chaleedenians  t  and 
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jdining  battle  with  Aleibiadct^  (whoae  aoldien  fought  with  great 
repolatioD),  Hippocrates  was  slain^  and  numy  more  killed  and  wound- 
od,  and  the  rest  fled  badt  into  the  city.  Afterwards  Alcibiades  passed 
ever  Into  the  Hellespont  and  Chersonesus,  with  a  design  to  raise 
money.  But  Theramenes  came  to  terms  vriih  the  Chalcedonians,  and 
agreed  that  they  should  pay  the  same  tribute  that  they  did  before  | 
end  so  drew  off  his  forces,  and  came  before  Byiantium,  designing  to 
block  up  that  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  having  got  together  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  procured  many  of  the  Thraeians  to  join  with  him;  and  thea 
making  a  league  and  association  with  all  them  of  Chersooesua,  he 
went  from  thence  with  his  whole  army,  and  gained  Selymbria  by  snr* 
fender,  from' whence  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money;  and  placing 
there  a  garrison,  hastened  away  to  Theramenes  at  Byaantium,  where 
theyjointly  assailed  the  town  with  their  whole  strength;  for  they 
were  to  subdue  a  city  that  was  very  large,  and  full  of  resolute  men; 
for  besides  the  Byzantines,  who  were  very  numerous,  Clearchus 
Harmostis  the  Lacedaemonian,  had  with  him  in  the  city  a  strong 
garrison,  both  of  Peloponnesians  and  of  mercenaries,  insomuch  that, 
though  they  violently  assaulted  it,  for  a  long  time  they  were  not  able 
to  make  any  considerable  impression  upon  the  besieged.  But  the 
governor  of  the  city,  being  gone  to  Phamabasns  for  money,  aome  of 
the  Bynntines,  who  had  taken  a  distaste  at  his  government,  (for 
Clearchus  was  sharp  and  rigid),  betmyed  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Alcibiades,  in  this  manner-i^The  besiegers  pretended  they  would  raise 
the  siege,  and  ship  off  their  army  into  Ionia;  and  to  that  purpose,  in 
the  evening,  they  sailed  with  their  whde  fleet,  and  drew  off  their 
land  forces  to  some  distance  from  the  town;  but  at  midn^ht  the  army 
marehed  back  close  to  the  city;  and  having  before  sent  back  then: 
jalKes  with  orders,  that  they  slioold  haul  the  ships  of  the  Byassitincs 
•ot  of  the  harbour,  and  set  up  a  great  shout,  as  if  all  the  army  were 
there  present,  they  themselves  with  the  land*forces  kept  ready  dnura 
iq>  in  a  body,  close  to  the  walls,  in  expectatbn  of  the  sign.  In  the 
fMcotion  of  these  commands,  whilst  soaiie  of  the  ships  were  broken 
in  (deces  by  the  beaks  of  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  others  by 
gnqppling  irons  were  hauled  forth,  and  a  great  and  terrible  shout  was 
made,  the  Pek>poanesians  in  the  city,  ignorant  of  the  treachery,  sallied 
out  to  the  harbour,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time 
the  traitors  gave  the  sign  from  the  walb,  and  by  laddcts  took  in  the 
soldiers  of  Alcibiades,  while  tiiey  of  the  garrison  wese  out  at  the  port; 
JSol  the  Fslepoiipesians  being  informed  of  the  treachery,  lefit  half 
Ae  forces  in  ike  pott,  and  with  the  rest,  ran  with  ail  speed  to  goard 
ik0  walls^  <rf  which  the  enemy  waa  m&wlf  posses^adi    Aadalihongh 
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the  vbole  AibcouD  armw  had  brake  ia,  ict  the  bqiMai  woe  not  is 
the  kait  dmeammgtd  Sm  a  loop  tine;  b«t  with  the  help  of  the  Bf« 
io  caatmgtosaVf  opposed  the  Athettiaiu^  that  the  citj  had 
coBie  into  tbcir  haods,  if  Alcibiades  had  ooc  ande  piodaaaatioa 
dbt  aooe  of  the  Bjrzaatines  shoold  be  iojved;  which  was  a  thing 
vary  acatonably  advised :  upon  which  the  toamsoien  tamed  their 
anaa  apoo  the  LaccdjemonianSy  «o  that  many  of  then  (igbtiog 
with  great  gallantry)  were  killed.  The  rest,  to  the  number  of  five 
haadred,  fled,  as  suppKants,  to  the  altars  of  the  gods.  l*he  Athenians 
seatored  tlie  city  to  the  Bjaantincs,  and  renewed  the  league  and  coa* 
isdefacy.  The  suppliants,  likewise,  were  received  upon  terms, 
that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  that  their  peiBoaa 
shoidd  be  transported  to  Athens,  there  to  he  diyiaed  of  as  the  peo*i 
pk  should  think  fit. 


see 


CHAP.  IX. 

Thtrammei  and  Alcibiades  return  to  Athens;  are  admired  by  tia 
peofde^  Lysander  made  general  by  the  Laeedaemonians.  Am* 
HoebuSf  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  beaten  at  Ephesus,  ta  a 
seo'^/lght.  Agis  swrprises  part  of  the  walls  qf  Athens;  buiwa^ 
beaten  off.  Alcibiades  accused  for  assaulting  Curna,  a  confede* 
rate  d^.  ^k^€}onon  made  admiral  in  his  place. 

AFTER  the  end  of  the  year,  Euctemones  was  made  archon  of  Athens, 
and  the  Romans  constituted  Marcus  Papirius  and  Spnrius  Nautius 
consuls.  Tlien  wai  celebrated  the  ninety-»third  olympiad,  in  which 
Enbatas  of  Cyrene  got  the  victory.  At  this  time  tiie  Athenian  gene« 
rab  (now  possessed  of  Byzantium)  gained  all  the  cities  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, except  Abydos.  Then  they  left  Diodorus  and  Mantitheus, 
with  sufficient  forces,  governors  in  the  Hellespont;  and  they  thenn 
selves,  after  they  had  performed  many  lamous  exploits  for  the  honour 
and  safety  of  their  country,  returned  witji  the  fleet,  laden  with  spoils^ 
to  Athens.  When  they  drew  near,  all  the  people  tbrongied  out  with 
great  joy  to  meet  them,  and  a  great  number  of  strangers,  both  women 
and  children,  ran  together  into  the  PirsBUS;  the  arrival  of  the  gene<« 
rals  filling  all  persons  with  admiration.  For  they  brought  along 
with  them  no  less  than  two  hundred  ships,  which  thdf  h#d  taken^ 
and  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  with  much  spoil ;  and  their  owa  «hipi 
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were  gloriously  adorned  with  arms,  rich  ipoiis^  and  golden  crowns, 
and  such  like.  Every  body  thronged  one  upon  another  to  see  Alci- 
biades^  so  as  the  city  was  even  left  without  an  inhabitant,  whilst  iiodi 
bond  and  free  longed  to  have  a  view  of  him.  For  he  was  so  highly 
admired  at  that  time,  that  none  of  the  former  Athenians  were  judged 
comparable  to  this  man,  who  so  openly  and  confidently  had  stood  it 
•at  against  tlie  people.  They  who  were  poor,  and  under  mulcts  and 
inet,  now  hoped  they  had  an  excellent  advocate,  who  by  ndsing 
tumults  and  disturbances  in  the  city,  could  free  them  from  their 
penuries  and  pressing  necessities.  He  was  a  man 'daring  above  aU 
others,  and  an  excellent  speaker:  in  times  of  war  a  brave  soldier,  and 
as  skilful  a  commander;  ready  in  uudertaking  any  desparate  eoter^ 
prise,  of  a  very  comely  and  beautiful  countenance,  of  a  noble  spiiit^ 
and  aspiring  mind.  All  were  so  filled  with  expectation  from  him, 
that  they  concluded  his  return,  and  the  prosfi^rity  of  the  city,  were 
coupled  together.  For  as  the  Lacedssmonians  were  successful  and 
victorious  whilst  he  assbted  them,  so  they  hoped  that  by  his  return^ 
their  affairs  would  change  to  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  entered  into  the  harbour,  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Alcibiades's  ship ;  and  upon  his  landing,  they  received  him  with 
great  acclamations,  and  congratulated  bis  return  and  victories.  After 
he  had  with  all  courteous  behaviour  saluted  the  people,  he  oaUed  an 
assembly,  where,  having  made  a  long  defence  for  establiahtog  fail 
annocency,  he  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
that  all  cast  the  blame  of  the  dooms  and  judgments  against  him  upon 
the  city  itself:  and  therefore  they  restored  all  his  estate,  not  long 
before  confiscated,  and  threw  the  records  of  his  condfjvinatioa  into 
the  sea;  and  reversed  all  other  things  that  weredecreed  against  him: 
and  a  decree  was  made,  that  the  Eumolpidse  should  take  away,  and 
absolve  htm  from  that  curse  they  had  pronounced  against  him,  whea 
he  was  supix)sed  to  have  been  guilty  of  prophauiog  the  sacred  myste- 
ries. At  last  they  made  him  general,  and  gave  him  full  power,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  committed  all  tlieir  forces  to  his  command; 
upon  which  he  constituted  other  generals,  as  he  thought  fit:  thsit  is 
to  say,  Adimantus  and  Tlirasybulus;  and  he  himself,  with  a  hundred 
tail,  passed  over  to  Andros,  and  there  possessed  himself  of  the  fort 
Gaurium,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall.  But  the  Andrians,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  succours  sent  them  from  Pelo* 
poonesus,  sallied  out  against  them,  whereupon  a  sharp  engagement 
Ibllowed,  in  which  the  Atlienians  were  conquerors;  a  great  part  at 
them  that  came  out  of  the  town  being  cut  off.  Of  tliose  that  escaped, 
aome  were  scattered  abroad  in  the  fields,  others  got  within  the  waUsk 
After  be  had  several  times  attempted  «o  take  the  city  by  assault,  and 
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taw  he  could  not  prenul^  he  left  a  aofficieot  ganriMHi  in  the  fort^  (by 
him  before  fortified)^  under  the  command  of  Thrasybiilus^  and  be 
Umeelf  sailed  oS  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  wasted  and  spoiM 
Cos  and  Rhodes^  and  there  got  a  great  deal  of  prorialon  for  his  sd* 
dieis.  As  for  the  Lacedemonians,  although  they  had  lost  most  of 
Aeir  fleet,  and  the  command  of  the  sea,  tc>gether  with  their  general 
Mindarus,  yet  they  were  not  disconrag^,  but  created  Lysander  ad* 
aural  of  their  navy,  a  most  expert  soldier^  bold  and  daring,  and  ready 
to  undertake  any  thing,  through  all  hasards  whatsoever.  As  soon  at 
lie  entered  upon  his  eommand,  he  raised  no  small  number  of  soldiers^ 
tfaioughout  dl  Peloponnesus,  and  furnished  the  fleet  with  seamen^ 
as  well  as  in  the  present  circumstances  he  was  able ;  and  presently 
arriTing  at  Rhodes,  he  got  together  as  many  ships  from  thence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  towns,  as  he  could,  and  then  departed  with  wfast 
abips  he  bad,  to  Epbesus  and  Miletus ;  where,  being  further  snppliod 
fiom  these  cities,  and  with  Others  from  Chios,  he  set  forth  from 
Ephesus  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail.  But  when  he  understood  thai 
Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  was  sent  from  his  father,  with  ordera  la 
assist  the  Lacedssmonians  in  the  war,  he  made  a  journey  to  hint  at 
Sardis ;  and  after  several  arguments  adduced  to  enooarage  tho  young 
man  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  ha  fartbwith 
luceived  from  him  ten  thousand  Daricaos,  for  the  pay  of  his  soUBen, 
with  command  ftom  Cyrus  to  proceed,  without  doubting  hia  aasisl» 
ance ;  for  that  he  was  commanded  by  his  father  to  spare  no  eoats 
fsr  the  mpply  of  the  Lacedamonians,  in  whatsoever  they  should 
undertake. 

From  rliifi  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  sent  for  the  prmeqari 
men  of  every  neighbouring  towni  and  having  entered  into  a  league 
and  confederacy  with  them,  promised,  if  the  war  succeeded,  he 
would  make  every  one  of  them  a  prince  in  his  own  city.  Upon  this 
each  strove  to  exceed  another,  and  supplied  him  with  mcnre  than  was 
required}  insomuch  as  they  abundantly  furnished  Lysander  widi 
all  things  necessary  for  tho  war,  sooner  than  could  in  reason  be 
tmapned. 

When  Alcibiades  understood  that  Lysander  vras  preparing  a  flset 
at  Ephesus,  he  made  thither  with  his  whole  navy;  where  he  en» 
tcied  the  port  without  opposition,  and  anchored  with  many  of  his 
vessels  near  Notium,  and  gave  the  command  to  Antiochus,  the  ea^ 
tain  of  his  own  vessel,  with  strict  charge  not  to  figlit  till  he  mumed. 
In  the  mean  time  he  himself  sailed  with  several  men  of  war  eaClano* 
^  men«,  which  city  (yet  standing  firm  to  the  Athenians)  was  gfually 
oppressed  by  the  devastations  made  by  some  eaiies.  1^%  Antioefaus^ 
teuuaUy  lash.  and  hasty,  easartstlj  desirooa  to  perfosm  aooMhinf 
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remarkable  by  his  own  coDtrivance,  without  any  regard  to  the  com- 
maod  of  Alcibiades,  mans  ten  of  the  best  gallies,  aud  commands  th« 
captains  and  officers  of  the  fleets  to  be  ready  and  prepared,  with  the 
4rest  of  the  ships,  to  fall  in  where  there  should  be  occasion :  upon  this 
he  makes  up  to  the  enemy,  and  dares  them  to  battle.  Lysander,  be* 
ing  informed  by  some  deserters,  that  Alcibiades,  with  the  best  of  the 
men  of  war,  were  gone  off,  now  conceived  he  had  a  fit  opportuoity 
put  into  his  hands,  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  Spartan  name:  in 
order  thereunto,  he  makes  forth  the  whole  fleet  against  Antiochus; 
and  one  of  the  ten  (which  sailed  before  the  rest,  and  in  which  An- 
tiochus was)  he  presently  sinks,  and  puts  all  the  rest  to  flight,  and 
pursues  them  till  the  Athenian  officers  in  the  other  vessels,  in  great 
confusion,  came  up  to  their  assistance.  And  now  the  fleets  on  both 
sides  were  wholly  engaged  not  far  ofi^  from  the  land:  in  short,  the 
Athenians  {uy  reason  of  the  disorder  they  were  in)  were  beaten,  with 
the  loss  of  two-and-twenty  of  their  ships.  Some  few  of  the  men 
were  taken,  but  the  rest  swam  on  shore.  As  soon  as  Alcibiades 
heard  of  the  defeat,  he  returned  with  all  speed  to  Notium;  and 
having  sufficiently  manned  and  refitted  his  gallics,  he  sailed  into  the 
enemy's  port;  but  Lysander  not  daring  to  engage,  it  was  determined 
to  go  for  Sanios* 

While  these  things  were  done,  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian  general, 
with  fifteen  gallies,  came  up  to  Thasos,  where  he  routed  the  citizens^ 
and  killed  about  two  hundred  of  them ;  and  so  closely  besieged  them, 
that  at  Icngili  they  were  forced  to  receive  again  those  that  favoured 
the  Athenians  into  the  city,  and  to  take  in  a  garrison,  and  renew 
their  confederacy  with  the  Athenians.  Thence  he  saiM  to  Abdera, 
the  most  potent  city  of  Thrace,  and  brought  them  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians. These  were  the  things  done  by  the  Athenian  generals  from 
the  time  they  left  Athens. 

About  this  time  AgiSy  the  LacediBmonian  king,  lay  encamped  with 
his  army  at  Decelea;  where,  liaving  intelligence  that  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  Athenians  were  gonie  off  with  Alcibiades,  he  march- 
ed up  to  Athens  silently  in  a  dark  night,  having  with  him  eight-and- 
twenty. thousand  foot,  half  of  which  were  old  soldiers,  very  well  arm- 
ed: the  other  half  were  but  raw,  and  tightly  armed.  Besides  these, 
there  followed  him  twelve  huudred  horse,  nine  of  which  were  Boeo- 
tians, and  the  rest  from  Peloponnesus.  He  was  not  discerned  by  the 
watch,  till  he  was  close  at  hand;  and  so  fell  upon  them  unawares, 
and  slew  some,  and  forced  the  re$t  within  the  walls.  Hereupon  the 
Athenians,  botli  young  aud  old,  were  commanded  generally  to  betake 
themselves  to  arms,  to  oppose  the  enemy;  upon  Which,  the  walls 
lound  the  city  were  presently  fiU^4lritb  them  thtt  fraa  tbithcf  txwx 
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all  quarters.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  the  Athenian  commanders 
saw  the  army  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  into  a  body,  four  in  d6pth,and 
eight  furlongs  or  stages  in  front,  they  were  at  first  not  a  little  ter- 
rified, especially  two  parts  of  the  walls  being  now  possessed  by  the 
enemy. 

But  after  some  time,  they  sent  out  a  body  of  horse,  equal  in  num- 
1>er  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  upon  which  the  horse  on  both  sides  en- 
gaged,  in  the  face  of  them  upon  the  walls:  and  the  contest  was  sharp 
for  a  considerable  time :  for  the  foot  drawn  up,  as  is  said  before,  were 
as  yet  five  stages  from  the  walls;  and  the  horse  fought  close  under 
them.  *  On  the  one  side  the  Bceotians,  who  had  formerly  routed  the 
Athenians  at  Dclium,  looked  upon  it  as  a  dishonourable  thing  to  be 
worsted  by  them,  whom  they  had  before  conquered.  On  the  other^ 
the  Athenians,  in  regard  they  were  known  by  all  them  upon  the  walls, 
who  were  then  eye-witnesses  either  of  their  valour  or  cowardice,  re- 
solved, through  all  difficulties  whatsoever,  to  be  conquerors :  accord- 
ingly at  length  they  routed  tlie  Lacedemonians,  and  made  a  great 
slaugtiter,  and  pursued  those  that  fled,  even  close  up  to  the  body  of 
their  foot ;  who  making  up  to  them,  the  herse  returned  into  the  city. 
Hereupon  Agis  (not  conceiving  it  now  a  fit  time  to  besiege  the  city) 
encamped  in  Acadcmia.  The  next  day,  when  the  Athenians  erected 
a  trophy,  he  drew  out  his  army  in  battalia,  and  challenged  them  to 
battle.  Upon  which  the  Athenians  marched  out,  and  drew  up  in  a 
body  under  the  walls.  The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  qnset;  but  by 
reason  of  the  showers  of  darts  wherewith  they  were  galled  from  the 
walls,  they  were  forced  to  draw  oflF  from  the  city.  And  after  great 
devastations  ftaade  iu  the  rest  of  Attica,  they  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  went  with  his  whole  fleet  from  Samos  to 
Cuma,  where,  under  colour  and  pretence  of  feigned  crimes  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  inhabitants,  he  wastes  and  spoils  the  country.  And 
at  the  first  takes  a  great  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  forces  them  away 
to  his  ships;  but  the  Cumeans,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  city, 
made  out  against  him,  for  the  defence  and  rescue  of  their  country- 
men :  Alcibiades  for  a  while  bore  the  brunt,  but  being  overcome  by 
fresh  supplies  both  out  of  the  city,  and  from  the  country,  the  army 
was  forced  to  fly  to  their  ships,  and  leave  their  captives  behind  them. 

Alcibiades  being  much  troubled  to  be  thus  baffled,  sent  for  the 
regiments  from  Mitylene,  and  drew  up  his  army  against  the  city, 
challenging  the  Cumeans  to  a  battle.  But  none  coming  forth,  after 
•  many  devastations,  he  returned  to  Mitylene:  but  the  Cumeans  sent 
to  Athens,  and  jput  in  their  bill  against  Alcibiades  in:  form  of  law, 
for  that  he  had  wasted  and  zpmtd^a  confederate  city  and  country^' 
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which  had  not  io  the  least  done  them  any  injury :  and  many  otlier  ac* 
cusations  they  brought  agaiqst  him ;  for  some  of  the  garrison  in  Sa* 
mos  (bearing  him  a  grudge)  passed  over  to  Athens,  and  accused  him 
in  the  public  assembly,  that  lie  was  a  secret  friend  to  the  Laced«B* 
monians,  and  kept  a  close  and  intimate  correspondence  with  Pharna's 
bazus^forthis  very  purpose  .—That  when  the  war  was  ended,  he  might 
gain  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  These  calumnies  being  easily  cre- 
dited by  the  common  people,  the  glory  of  Alciblades  began  to  de* 
cline :  and  the  rather  by  reason  of  his  late  ill  success  at  sea,  and  his 
/niscarriages  at  Cuma. 

Henceforward  the  people  of  Athens  began  to  be  jealous  of  Alci* 
biadesy  and  created  ten  other  commanders,  Conon,Lysias,Diomedon, 
Pericles,  Erasmides,  Aristocrates,  Arcbestratus,  Protomachus,Thrasy- 
bulus,  and  Aristogenes.  From  among  these  they  chose  Conon  to  be 
admiral;  and  forthwith  sent  him  to  Alcibiades,  ta  demand  the  fleet 
from  himywho  gavt:  up  his  charge  accordingly;  but  not  daring  to 
return  to  Athens,  sailed  only  with  one  ship  to  Padyen  in  Thrace, 
For,  besides  the  rage  of  the  common  people,  he  was  afraid  many 
crimes  would  be  laid  to  his  charge;  many  (now  he  lay  under  the 
batches)  contriving  how  to  load  him  with  accusations,  and  to  upbraid 
him  with  his  former  faults:  the  greatest  of  which  was  that  concerning 
the  horses,  for  which  thei^e  was  set  upon  him  a  mulct. of  fifty  talents. 
For  when  Piomedes,  his  ffiend,  lent  him  a  chariot  with  four  horses, 
to  go  along  with  him  to  Olympia,  when  he  subscribed  his  namie  (as 
the  custom  was)  he  affirmed  the  horses  to  be  his  own;  and  when  he 
was  victor  by  that  chariot  and  hors^,  lie  not  only  carried  away  the 
glory,  but  detained  the  horsey  from  him  that  so  friendly  and  kindly 
reposed  a  trust  in  him.  Revolving  therefore  all  these  things  in  his 
mind,  he  was  afraid  the  Athenians,  now  they  had  an  advantage 
against  him,  would  rip  up  all  his  former  miscarriages,  and  lay  the 
greater  load  upon  him.    Tlierefore  he  banished  himself. 
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H^rfliacrates  killed  ui  Syracuse,  attempting  to  surprise  it. 

IN  this  olympiad,  the  Synouris^  was  added  to  the  olympian  games,. 

And  Plistona:s^  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  died,  when  he  had  reign- 

cd  fifty  years.    To  whom  succeeded  Pausanias,  whl>  governed  four- 

*  ▲.new  nt«  by  •  bnsc  of  aalts  in  •  chmiiot  lo  c«U««l. 
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teen  years.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes^  out  of  iuiysuif  Lindus,  and 
Camirus,  incorporated  themselves  intd  one  cityi  now  cftHed  Rhodes. 
Hcrmocrates  the  Syracusan  marched  oufctfSeliniu  with  his  forced 
to  Himera,  and  encamped  in  the  suburbs  of  that  lately  tuided  city ; 
where,  after  he  had  by  diligent  inquiry  found  out  ill  what  place  \ht 
Syraeusans  had  their  post,  he  gathered  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Sy* 
racusans,  and  put  them  in  chariota  richly  adorned^  and  sent  them  to 
Syracuse ;  and  he  himself  accompanied  them  as  far  as  it  was  lawful 
for  a  banished  man  to  go,  who  was  not  to  set  a  foot  within  the  eon-^ 
fines  of  the  country;  and  there  he  committed  the  care  of  conTeying 
them  to  Syracuse  to  others.  He  did  this  to  bring  an  odium  u|>oii 
Diocles  (who  opposed  his  return)  for  his  neglect  in  not  burying  the 
dead ;  and  to  regain  the  good-will  of  the  people  to  hrn>self  for  hia 
humanity. 

When  the  bodies  were  brought  to  the  city,  there  arose  a  diasen- 
tion  amongst  the  people.  Diocles  opposed  the  burial  of  ihetn,  but 
the  people  were  unanimously  against  him.  At  length  it  waa  re-« 
solved<.»That  they  should  be  buried,  and  the  whole  city  graced  the 
solemnity  with  thehr  presence,  and  Diocles  was  banished.  HoweTer^ 
Hcrmocrates  was  never  the  nearer  being  restored;  for  they  were  rttf 
,  jealous  of  him,  that  if  ever  he  came  into  authority,  he  would  usurp 
the  sovereignty.  When  he  understood  j  therefore,  that  fbr  the  present 
it  wai  X6  no  purpose  to  strive  agaihst  the  streanu-^  e  retorAed  to  Se**- 
linus:  but  not  long  after,  being  sent  to  by  some  of  his  faction,  he 
hastens  away  with  three  thousand  armed  tnen,  and  marching  through 
Gela  in  the  night,  comes  to  tlit  place  appointed,  where  al|  his  srt- 
diers  could  not  readily  follow  him;  so  that  with  a  few  he  comes  op 
to  the  gate  in  Acradina;  where  he  finds  some  of  his  friends,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  places ;  there  he  waited  for  the  test  of  his 
men,  who  came  slowly  on,  and  at  length  joined  him.  But  the  ^e* 
sign  being  discovered,  the  Syraeusans  ran  armed  into  the  fbktimf 
where  (a  great  multitude  of  people  being  got  together)  they  killed 
Hcrmocrates,  and  the  most  of  his  accomplices.  The  rest  that  es« 
^ped  (after  they  had  cited  them  to  appcarjttl "order  for  their  several 
trials)  they  condemned  to  banishment.  Some,  therefore,  that  were 
badly  wounded,were  by  their  friends  reported  to  be  dead«  to  avoid  the 
present  fury  of  the  people.  Amongst  whom  was  Dionysius^  wbo 
afterwards  usurped  the  tyranny. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  oK^i  tf  CaXUcraHdeSf  tht  LacedeBnumian  general.  Theflghi 
at  uuj  in  the  harbour  at  dUtytene,  between  Canon  and  CaUt-- 
craiides. 

THUS  things  passed  for  this  year,  at  the  close  of  which  Anttgenea 
Was  chosen  magistrate  of  Athens;  and  Manius  Amilius  and  Cuus 
Valerius  Roman  consuls.  About  this  time  Conon,  the  Athenian  ad- 
tniral,  made  up  a  fleet  of  those  ships  that  lay  at  Samos^  and  sent  for 
others  from  the  confederates;  and  having  now  got  together  a  consi- 
derable navy,  he  hastened  away  to  fight  the  enemy. 

The  Lacedsmonians  appointed  Callicratides  admiral,  Lysandet  har- 
ing  been  discharged  of  that  command  for  some  time.  This  CaDiefatidea 
was  a  very  young  man,  of  a  plain  and  honest  mind,  and  an  innocent 
conversation,  not  as  yet  tainted  with  the  vices  and  III  manners  of 
other  tiations,  and  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Sparta^,  for  hit 
justice  and  Integrity;  and  every  man  owned,  that  he  neveir  swerved 
from  the  rules  of  justice,  either  in  public  or  private  affiiirs;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  at  any  time  any  offered  to  corrupt  him  with  bribes,  he 
highly  resented  it,  and  punished  tliem  accordingly.  Having  now 
received  his  commission,  he  sails  to  Ephesus,  and  there  had  thefieet 
delivered  up  to  him  by  Lysander;  which  with  the  rest  that  he  got 
together  from  other  parts,  made  up  a  navy  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
sail.  The  Athenians  then  lay  at  anclior  at  Delphinium  in  Chios, 
against  whom  he  made  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  in  his  way  besieged 
a  fort  of  the  Athenians;  the  garrison  there  being  about  five  hundred, 
were  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  navy,  and  surrendered  the  place 
upon  articles  of  safe  conduct.  Then  Callicratides  demolished  the 
fort,  and  sailed  against  Teios;  and,  surprising  the  place  in  the  niglit, 
got  within  the  walls,  and  sacked  the  city.  Passing  thence  to  Lesbos, 
he  lay  with  his  army  before  Methymna,  wherein  waS  an  Athenian 
garrison.  At  first  he  prevailed  little,  though  he  pressed  hard  upon  it 
with  daily  assaults:  but  not  long  after,  being  let  in  by  the  treachery 
of  some  within,  he  sacked  the  city,  but  put  none  to  the  sword,  and 
restored  the  place  to  the  Methymnians.  Tilings  thus  {Hrosperously 
succeeding,  he  hastened  toMitylene,  and  committing  the  heavy-armed 
men  to  Thorax  the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  him  to  march  with 
mil  speed  with  the  land-army,  whilst  he  himself  made  with  the  fleet 
to  the  shore.    In  the  mean  time  Cooon,  the  Athenian  admiral,  so 
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prepared  his  fleet  (which  consisted  of  seventy  sail)  for  a  sea-fight, 
that  he  excelled  all  the  admirals  that  were  ever  before  him.     With 
these  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Methymna,  but  when  he  found  it  was 
taken,  he  lay  with  his  fleet  at  an  island,  one  of  those  called  the  hun- 
dred islands.     About  break  of  day  next  morning,  whien  he  discerned 
the  enemy's  fleet  making  up  to  him,  conceiving  it  not  advisable  to 
fight  with  a  fleet  tliat  was  more  than  double  his  number,  he  resolved 
to  sail  off;  and  having  snapped  up  some  of  the  enemy's  gallies  by  the 
way,  determined  ratlier  to  fight  at  Mitylene,  concluding,  that  if  he 
were  conqueror,  he  could  there  pursue  them  with  greater  advantage, 
and  if  he  were  conquered,  he  had  the  port  near  at  \MxAy  wherein  to 
shelter  himself.    Uix>n  this  he  embarks  all  his  soldiers,  and  com- 
mands the  rowers  to  row  but  gently  and  slowly,  that  the  enemy  might 
come  ap  nearer  to  him.    The  Lacedaemonians,  the  nearer  they  came, 
were  more  eager  to  press  on,  in  confidence  that  they  should  overtake 
and  destroy  those  tliat  were  behind  in  the  rear.    But  Conon,  by 
degrees  LMIng  down  behind  the  rest,  the  commanders  of  the  best  of 
the  Peloponnesian  ships  pursued  with  all  eagerness.    By  this  means 
the  rowers  now  waxed  faint,  and  were  drawn  away  far  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet;  which  advantage  being  observed  by  Conon,  and  that  they 
now  approached  near  to  Mitylene,  he  set  up  the  purple  flag  from  his 
own  ship,  which  was  a  sign  to  the  officers  to  join  battle.     Upon  which 
the  Athenians  all  at  one  time  tacked  suddenly  about,  and  made  upon 
the  enemy  I  and  the  whole  fleet  reiterated  the  Psan,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge. 

Upon  this  sudden  change,  the  Peloponnesians  were  amazed,  and 
made  what  haste  they  could  in  this  extremity,  to  put  themselves  into 
a  line  of  battle;  but  having  so  little  time  to  tack  about,  they  were  ia 
great  confusion  \  especially  in  regard  the  ships,  where  their  proper 
place  was,  which  they  had  deserted,  were  so  far  behind.  Conon, 
therefore,  improving  the  opportunity  put  into  his  hands,  makes  strait 
upon  them,  and  before  they  could  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
pierces  some  of  their  ships  through,  and  brushes  off  the  oars  of  others. 
But  not  one  of  those  ships  that  engaged  on  that  wing  against  Conon 
stirred;  but  with  their  oars  reversed,  bravely  kept  still  in  one  place, 
till  their  whole  fleet  came  up.  But  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  put  them  with  whom  they  were  engaged  to  flight,  and  hotly 
pursued  them  a  long  time.  But  when  all  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
came  up  together,  Conon,  considering  the  multitude  of  his  enemies, 
drew  off,  and  with  forty  ships  returned  to  Mitylene.  In  the  mean 
time  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  had  spread  themselves 
every  way,  greatly  amazed  the  Athenians,  (who  had  before  pursued 
them  that  fled),  and  lying  in  their  w^y  to  prevent  their  return  to  tht 
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city^  forced  them  on  shore;  whither  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  the  Athenians  (seeing  no  other  temedy)  forsook  their 
•hips,  and  got  to  land,  and  so  fled  to  Mitylene. 

Callicratides  having  thus*  possessed  himself  of  thirty  ships,  and 
seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  now  broken,  concluded  that  for  the 
future  he  was  to  flght  upon  land ;  and  therefore  sailed  straight  to  the 
city.  Upon  which  Conon  expecting  the  city  would  be  besieged, 
made  what  preparation  he  could  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 
For  in  that  part  where  it  was  shallow,  he  sunk  small  vessels,  laden 
with  stones;  where  it  was  deep,  he  filled  great  ships  of  burden  with 
stones,  and  fixed  them  with  anchors.  Tlie  Athenians,  and  a  great 
number  of  Mityleneans  out  of  the  country,  flocked  into  the  city  through 
fear  of  the  war,  and  forthwith  prepared  all  things  necessary  for  their 
defence  in  the  siege. 

And  now  Callicratides  commanded  his  men  to  land,  and  encamped 
near  the  city,  and  there  erects  a  trophy  for  his  naval  victory.  The 
next  day,  with  some  of  his  best  ships,  he  made  towards^he  city, 
with  a  design  both  lo  enter  the  port,  and  to  break  the  enemy's  boom; 
giving  strict  orders  that  none  of  them  should  be  fu  from  his  own 
ship.  Conon  on  the  other  hand  mans  the  smaller  gallics  with  some 
of  his  soldiers,  and  places  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  hkven  in  front, 
against  the  enemy,  and  puts  on  board  the  longer  vessels  the  other 
part  of  his  army.  Some  likewise  were  ordered  to  guard  the  shallows, 
that  so  the  port  might  be  defended  on  every  side,  both  by  sea  and 
land:  and  he  himself  with  his  own  squadron  fought  in  that  part  which 
was  open  into  the  hm-bour.  They  that  were  in  the  great  ships  pelted 
the  enemies  with  stones  from  the  main-yard :  tliose  that  were  placed 
near  the  shore  opposed  them  that  endeavoured  to  land.  The  Pelo« 
ponnesians  all  this  while  were  nothing  inferior  to  their  enemies  in 
courage  and  resolution;  for  charging  with  their  ships  in  a  full  body, 
and  with  the  best  of  their  men  upon  the  decks,  it  resembled  both  a 
fight  at  sea  and  land  together:  and  they  fell  on  with  such  fury,  that 
they  even  dared  to  burl  themselves  upon  the  fore-castles  of  the 
Athenian  ships,  judging  that  they  whom  they  had  so  lately  beaten, 
were  not  able  to  stand  the  shock.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athenians 
and  Mityleneans  concluding  there  was  no  other  hopes  for  safety  left 
but  in  victory,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  to  desert  their  posts.  Tiiis 
obstinacy  on  both  sides  continued  the  fight  a  long  time;  whilst 
every  one,  without  the  smallest  fear,  exposed  himself  to  all  manner 
of  dangers :  many  upon  the  decks  were  sorely  galled  by  showers  of 
darts  on  every  hand ;  some  mortally  wounded,  fell  from  the  decks 
into  the  sea;  those  that  were  yet  untouched,  or  at  least  insensible  of 
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tbeir  wouodsj  were  re»olved»  notwithttandingi  to  stand  it  out  to  the 
last.  Mauy  wefe  killed  by  stones  cast  down  upon  them  from  tlio 
main-yards,  which  being  both  Tery  bigj  and  thrown  from  a  hi|^ 
place,  fell  with  the  greater  force  and  violence.  At  length,  after  the 
fight  bad  continued  a  long  time,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  Calli«> 
ccatides  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  order  to  refresh  his 
ipen:  but  not  long  after,  be  puts  them  on  board  again,  and  renews 
the  6ght«  And  after  a  long  conflict,  by  the  multitude  of  bis  ships, 
(which  overpowered  the  Athenians),  and  valour  of  those  upon  the 
decks,  tie  so  far  prevaiM»  that  he  drove  the  Athenians  from  tbeir 
post;  upon  which  they  fled  into  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour;  and 
now  the  passage .  being  open,  Callicratides  casts  anchor  close  to 
Bfitylene:  for,  gaining  the  place  about  which  the  contest  was,  hs 
was  possessed  of  the  whole  harbour  which  yet  was  out  of  the  walla 
of  the  city.  For  the  old  city  is  a  little  island,  but  that  which  is 
added  of  latter  times  lies  straight  beyond  into  the  land :  between  those 
two  runs  a  certain  Euripus,  or  cunrent  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  city 
is  more  strong  and  defensible.  Callicratides  therefore,  having  landed 
his  men,  besieged  the  city,  and  begirt  it  on  every  side.  And  this  was 
the  condttioa  of  Mitylene  at  this  time. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Therma  Mlt  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians.  They  raise  forces  to 
invade  Sicily.  The  nobk  temple  at  Agrigentum,  The  iuUieni 
'  grandeur  of  that  city.  The  riches  of  GeUius^  a  citizefi  there, 
and  iome  others,  j^grigentum  besieged.  The  Syracusans  under 
jyaphn^efu  route  the  .Carthaginians  near  jigrigentum.  Annlcar 
seizes  the  Syracusanjfteet,  and  takes  all  the  provisions  going  to 
^tgrigeniumy  which  was  afterwards  quitted  by  the  inhabitants. 
Their  miserable  condSUion.    The  Phalarian  bull. 

IN  Sicily  the  Syracusans  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to  complain 
of  the  late  war  made  upon  them«  end  to  persuade  them  to  peace  for 
the  time  to  come;  to  wlilch  the  Carthaginians  returned  a  doubtfu) 
answer.  In  the  noean  time  they  raise  again  a  numerous  army,  and 
were  resolved  to  do  their  utmost  to  subdue  all  tlie  citjles  of  3iciiy : 
but  before  they  tiamtporjted  tbeir  armies,  having  got  toother  out  of 
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Carthage,  and  other  cities  in  Africa,  many  that  were  willing  to  trans- 
plant themselves,  they  built  a  new  city  called  Therma,  near  the  hot 
baths  in  Sicily. 

THe  affairs  of  this  year  concluded,  at  Athens  Calllas  was  made  chief 
magistrate,  and  at  Rome,  Lucius  Furius  and  Cneius  Pompeius  w^e 
created  consuls.     At  this  time  the  Carthaginians,  puff\:d  up  with  their 
successes  in  Sicily,  and  coveting  the  gaining  of  the  whole  island, 
determined  to  that  end  to  raise  a  great  army;   and  thereof  made 
Hannibal  general,   (the  same  that  had  razed  Selinus  and  Himera), 
and  invested  him  with  full  power  for  the  management  of  the  war. 
But  because  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  reason  of  his  age, 
they  joined  Amilcar  in  commission  with  him,  the  son  of  Hanno,  one  of 
the  same  family.    These  generals  consulted  together,  and  sent  some 
eminent  Carthaginians  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  raise  soldiers 
both  out  of  Spain  and  the  Baleary*  islands.     They  raised  likewise 
throughout  Labya,  Carthaginians  and  Africans,  and  out  of  every  city 
such  as  were  most  able  for  war.     There  came  likewise  to  them  from 
the  nations  and  princes  of  their  confederates  abroad,  both  Mauri tanians 
and  Numidians,  and  some  from  the  parts  near  to  Cyrene.     Besides 
these,  there  were  transported  into  Africa,  Campanians  hired  out  of 
Italy.     These  Campanians  they  had  experienced  to  be  very  useful  to 
them,  when  those  whom  they  had  left  in  Sicily,  by  reason  of  some 
old  grudge  they  bore  the  Carthaginians,  were  suspected  to  be  ready 
to  side  with  the  Sicilians.     At  length,  when  all  the  forces  together 
were  mustered  at  Carthage,  Timseus  reports  they  were  not  much  above 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men;  but  Ephorus  affirms  that  they 
were  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  Carthaginians  now  prepare  all  things  necessary  for  the  trans- 
porting of  the  army;  they  equipped  outiill  their  men  of  war,  and 
brought  together  no  less  than  a  thousand  transport  ships.  Forty  of 
their  gallies  were  sent  before  into  Sicily,  which  were  presently 
encountered  with  as  many  by  the  Syracusans  at  Eryx,  where,  after  a 
long  and  sharp  dispute,  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  were  sunk; 
the  rest,  by  the  advantage  of  night,  fled  clear  away.  When  the  news 
of  this  defeat  was  brought  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  the  general  sailed 
away  with  fifty  gallies,  contriving  both  to  make  the  enemy's  victory 
fruitless,  and  the  better  likewise  to  secure  the  transporting  of  his 
urmy.  When  the  coming  of  Hannibal  was  noised  through  the  island, 
all  were  of  opinion  that  he  intended  forthwith,  to  transport  all  his 
forces  thither:  upon  which  all  the  cities  (hearing  of  the  greatness  of 
his  preparations,  and  that  they  were  now  like  to  lay  all  at  stake)  were 

*  Now  called  Majorca  and  Miaorca,  near  Spain. 
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struck  with  fear  and  amazement.    The  Syracusans  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  both  to  the  Grecians  in  Italy,  and  to  the  Lacedflemonians^ 
to  desire  aid  and  assistance.    They  sent  letters  likewise  to  all  the 
magistrates  of  the  cities  up  and  down,  to  entreat  them  that  they 
would  stir  up  the  people  to  join  every  where  in  arms  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  their  country.    The  Agrigentines  consider- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  concluded  (as  the  thing 
was  in  truth)  that  they  were  likeliest  first  to  feel  and  undergo  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  the  war;  and  therefore  determined  that  all 
the  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the  field,  and  every  thing  else  that  was 
valuable,  should  be  brought  out  of  the  country  into  the  city:  for  at 
that  time  both  the  city  and  country  of  the  Agrigentines  were  very 
rich ;  of  which  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  say  something  here 
more  largely.    Their  vineyards  were  large,  and  very  pleasant,  and 
most  part  of  the  country  abounded  with  olives,  so  much  as  that  they 
were  transported  and  sold  at  Carthage.     For  inasmuch  as  Africa  at 
that  time  was  not  planted  with  this  sort  of  fruit,  the  Agrigentines 
grew  very  rich  by  their  trading  with  the  Libyans.     Many  marks  of 
their  great  wealth  remain  to  this  very  day;  to  speak  a  little  of  which 
I  conceive  will  not  be  a  digression  from  the  present  subject. 

And  first,  the  stately  buildings  and  ornaments  of  their  temples, 
especially  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  do  sufficiently  witness  the  grandeur 
and  riches  of  the  men  of  that  age.  The  rest  of  the  sacred  buildings 
are  either  burnt  or  destroyed  by  the  frequent  storming  of  that  city. 
When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  near  to  the  laying  on  the 
roof,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  building  by  the  war;  and  the  city  being 
afterwards  sacked,  the  Agrigentines  were  never  able  (from  that  time 
to  ^is  day)  to  finish  it.  This  temple  at  Agrigentum  was  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length,  threescore  in  breadth,  and  in  height 
(besides  tlie  foundation)  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  the  greatest  ia 
the  island,  and  for  the  largeness  of  its  foundation  may  compare  with 
any  other  elsewhere :  for  though  the  design  vfe^  never  finished,  yet 
the  antient  platform  Is  still  visible;  for  whereas  some  build  up  their 
temples  ouly'with  walls,  or  compass  them  round  with  pillars,  this  is 
built  both  witli  the  one  and  the  other;  for,  together  with  the  walls, 
there  rise  lofty  pillars  round  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  four- 
square within.  The  compass  of  every  one  of  these  pillars  on  the 
outside  are  twenty  feet,  and  so  far  distant  one  from  another,  as  that 
a  man  may  well  stand  between  each;  within,  they  are  of  the  compass 
of  twelve  feet.  The  largeness  and  height  of  the  porticoes  are  won- 
derful, on  the  east  side  of  which  is  carved  the  giant's  war,  of  exquisite 
and  incomparable  workmanship:  on  the  west  side  is  carved  the 
destruction  of  Troy^  where  may  be  seen  all  the  bdrave  heroes  and 
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commaDders  in  their  proper  habits^  most  admirably  represented.  la 
those  former  times,  likewise,  there  was  a  pond  out  of  tlie  walls  of  the 
city,  cut  by  art,  seven  furlongs  in  compass,  and  twenty  cubits  in 
depth:  into  this,  with  wonderful  art,  were  drawn  currents  of  water, 
by  which  they  were  abundantly  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  fish  ready 
for  their  use,  at  all  public  entertainments.  Upon  this  pond  likewise 
fell  multitudes  of  swans  and  other  fowl,  which  entertained  the  spec- 
tators with  great  delight. 

The  grandeur  of  the  city  was  likewise  apparent,  by  the  stateliness 

of  the  sepulchres,  some  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  charging 

horses  of  the  heroes  there  interred ;  others  with  those  little  birds 

that  the  children,  both  girls  aod  boys,  fed  and  bred  up  in  their  pa^ 

rent's  houses.     All  which,  Timseus  affirms  he  saw  in  his  time.    In 

the  ninety-second  olympiad  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 

chariots  of  Agrigentum,  all  with  white  horses,  that  attended  upon 

Exenetus,  the  victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  brought  him  mounted 

in  a  stately  chariot  with  great  pomp  into  the  city.    Their  nice  and 

delicate  way  of  living,  (till  it  came  to  their  very  children),  bot|i  as  to 

their  food  and  raiment,  was  to  that  degree,  that  they  wore  garmenta 

of  cloth  of  gold,  and  had  their  water  pots,  and  boxes  ef  ointment,  of 

gold  and  silver.    There  was  one  Gellias,  the  richest  man  of  all  the 

Agrjgentines  at  that  time,  who  built  several  rooms  for  public  enter^ 

tainment,  in  his  own  house,  and  placed  porters  at  his  gates,  charging 

them  to  invite  all  strangers  that  passed  by,  to  come  in  to  be  his 

guests.     Many  others  of  the  Agrigentines  imitated  his  example,  who 

made  it  their  business  (after  the  antient  manner)  to  converse  freely 

and  courteously  with  them  they  thus  invited.    And  therefore  Empe- 

docles  says  thus  of  them — 

Hospitibus  sancti  portus,  sine  labe  maloram. 

It  happened  once  tliat  five  hundred  Gelonian  horsemen  came  to 
his  house  in  winter-time,  whom  he  liberally  entertained,  and  furnished 
every  one  of  them  out  of  his  wardrobe  with  cloaks  and  coats.  Poly- 
clitus  in  his  history  declares,  that  when  be  was  a  soldier  in  Agrigen- 
tum, he  saw  a  wine-cellar  in  his  house,  in  which  were  contained 
three  hundred  great  vessels,  cut  out  of  one  and  the  same  rock,  each 
of  whicii  received  an  hundred  hogsheads :  and  that  near  to  these  was 
placed  a  cistern  of  pure  white  tempered  mortar,  containing  a  thousand 
hogsheads,  out  of  which  the  liquor  ran  into  the  vessels.  It  is  said 
that  this  Gellias  was  of  a  very  mean  presence,  but  of  admirable  parts 
and  ingenuity.  Being  once  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Centuripes*^ 
when  he  entered  into  the  assembly,  all  the  people  fell  a-*laughing^ 


*  Centaripet— a  peopio  in  Si€Uy:   their  city  c«lM  Ceamripiouau     FUa*  Net« 
Hilt  lib.  5,  c.  8. 
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seeing  the  mean  aspect  of  the  man,  so  dbagreeable  to  h|s  great  feme 
and  reputation  in  the  world.  Upon  which,  he  made  this  sharp  re- 
tort  ^That  what  they  saw  in  him  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because 

the  Agrigentines  always  send  the  comliest  and  handsomest  men  to 
the  noblest  cities,  but  to  those  that  were  mean  and  of  little  note,  such 
as  himself. 

And  not  only  Gelias,  but  many  other  Agrigentines  were  very  rich, 
Antisthenes.  surnamed  Rhodes,  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  feast- 
ed all  the  citizens  throughout  every  street,  and  procured  above  eight 
hundred  chariots  to  attend  upon  the  bride:  and  not  only  horsemen 
out  of  the  city,  but  many  who  were  invited  out  of  the  country,  went 
before  the  new-married  lady  in  great  pomp  arvd  splendor.  To  add 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  there  were  great  preparations  for  illumi- 
nations  in  the  city;  for,  he  ordered  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  flame 
of  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  castle,  the  altars  in  all  the  temples,  and 
the  piles  of  wood  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  fuel  he  had  prepared  and 
provided  in  the  taverns,  should  be  kindled  together  all  at  the  same 
moment:  whose  command  being  observed  at  the  very  same  instant, 
when  the  bride  was  led  forth  by  a  multitude  that  bore  torches  be- 
fore her,  the  whole  city  was  as  it  were  in  a  flame,  and  the  common 
streets  and  ways  of  the  city  were  not  able  to  contain  those  that  at- 
tended at  this  solemnity;  all  were  so  zealeusto  further  and  encourage 
the  gallantry  and  magnificence  of  the  man.  At  that  time  there  were 
more  than  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Agrigentum;  but  taking  in 
strangers  with  them,  they  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  reported  of  Antisthenes,  when  he  saw  his  son  pressing  upon 
a  poor  man  his  neighbour,  and  would  force  him  to  sell  a  little  spot 
of  land  to  him,  he  chid  his  son,  and  advised  him  to  forbear  awhile; 
but  his  covetous  desire  increasing  the  more,  he  told  him  he  should 
not  strive  to  make  his  neighbour  poor,  but  rather  desire  he  should 
become  rich ;  for  being  rich,  he  would  covet  a  greater  piece  of  land, 
which  when  he  was  not  able  to  pay  for  lack  of  ready  money,  he 
would  be  content  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  that  which  he  then 
had. 

In  short,  the  excess  and  luxury  of  the  Agrigenthies,  by  reason  of 
.  their  riches,was  such,  that  not  long  after,  in  the  very  heightof  the  siege, 
which  ended  in  the  sacking  of  the  city,  a  decree  was  made,  that 
none  of  them  that  were  upon  the  guard  in  the  night,  should  have 
above  a  bed,  a  tent,  a  woollen  mantle,  and  two  pillows.  When  this 
seemed  a  hard  law,  and  disturbance  to  their  ease  and  repose,  we 
may  easily  judge  how  soft  and  luxurious  they  were  in  all  other  things* 
As  we  were  not  willing  to  let  these  things  pass  altogether,  s6  we  sImU 
now  break  off,  lest  we  omit  things  more  useful  and  necessarj^ 
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The  Cartha^^inians  having  laDded  their  forces  in  Sicily,  inarched 
straight  against  the  Agrigentines,  and  divided  their  army  into  two  parts^ 
and  encamped  in  two  several  places;  one  camp  was  upon  certain 
bills,  where  were  placed  forty  thousand  Spaniards  and  Africans;  the 
other  was  near  the  city,  (ortified  with  a  deep  trench  and  a  wall.  At 
the  first  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Agrigentines,  to  invite  them  to 
join  with  them  as  confederates,  and  if  they  did  not  approve  of  thaty 
then  that  they  would  be  neuter,  and  enter  into  league  of  peac^  and 
amity  with  the  Carthaginians.  When  both  ufiTers  were  rejected,  they 
forthwith  pressed  on  the  siege  with  all  vigour.  Upon  this,  the  A* 
grigentines  listed  all  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  marshalled 
them,  some  of  which  they  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  others  were 
appointed  as  reserves  to  relieve  their  fellows  as  occasion  offered. 
Dexippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  the  man  that  directed  them  in  all 
things,  who  was  lately  come  to  their  assistance  with  five  hundred  sol- 
diers from  Gela:  for  he  lived  about  that  time  (as  Timseus  relates) 
at  Gela,  in  great  esteem  for  the  sake  of  his  country:  and  therefore 
application  was  made  to  him  by  the  Agrigentines,  that  he  would 
hire  as  many  soldiers  as  possibly  he  could,  and  come  to  their  reliefs 
besides  these,  they  hired  eight  hundred  -Campanians  who  had  for«> 
merly  served  under  Amilcar.  These  kept  the  hill  Athenea^  which 
lay  over,  and  commanded  the  city,  a  very  commodious  post. 

Amilcar  and  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  generals,  having  viewed  the 
walls,  and  found  out  a  place  where  it  was  most  easy  to  enter,  brought 
two  towers  of  incredible  bigness  against  the  city :  the  first  day  out 
.of  these  they  made  an  assault,  and  after  they  had  killed  and  cut  off 
many  of  the  citizens,  sounded  a  retreat.  The  next  night  the  besiege 
ed  made  a  sally  and  burnt  the  engines:  but  Hannibal  intending  to 
assault  the  town  in  several  places  at  once,  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  pull  down  all  the  monuments  and  tombs,  and  with  the  rubbish  to 
raise  mounds  as  high  as  the  walls,  which  was  presently  done,  for- 
warded by  so  great  a  multitude.  But  then  a  sudden  pang  of  religion 
seized  upon  the  army;  for  Theron's  monument  (a  large  and  stately 
structure)  was  beaten  down  by  a  thunderbolt,  which,  by  the  advice  of 
the  soothsayers  then  present,  put  a  stop  to  the  perfecting  the  design; 
and  forthwith  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  by  which  many  were 
destroyed  in  a  short  time,  and  not  a  few  seized  with  tormenting  and 
miserable  pains,  among  whom  Hannibal  himself  perished.  Some 
that  were  upon  the  watch,  reported  thq{  saw  in  the  night,  the  apari- 
tions  of  them  that  were  dead.  Upon  this,  Amilcar  seeing  the  soldiers 
were  possessed  with  the  fear  and  awe  of  the  gods,  first  forbore  to  de- 
molish the  sepulchres:  afterwards  he  made  (according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country)  supplications  to  the  deities^  and  sacrificed  a  boy  to 
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Saturn^  and  threw  a  company  of  priests  into  the  sea,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Neptune.  Notwithstanding  all  this^  Amilcar  forsook  not  the  siege^ 
but  choaking  up  the  river  with  rubbish  close  to  the  walls,  brought  up 
his  eogines,  and  renewed  his  assaults  every  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans  weighing  the  condition  of  the 
Agrigen tines,  and  fearing  they  should  undergo  the  same  fete  with 
tfaem  of  Himera  and  Selinus,  were  desirous  to  send  them  aid;  and 
to  that  end  having  increased  their  army  by  the  forces  of  their  con* 
federates  from  Italy  and  Messaua,they  madeDaphnsus  general,  and 
having  mustered  the  army,  they  set  forwards,  and  in  their  march 
were  joined  by  the  Camariuians,  Gelians,  and  some  others  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  all  marched  straight  for  Agrigentum, 
having  a  fleet  of  thirty  gallies,  which  sailed  all  along  over  against  theia 
Bear  the  shore.  Daphnseus  had  with  him  above  thirty  thousand  foot^ 
and  no  less  than  five  thousand  horse.  Amilcar,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  sent  forth  against  them  the  Iberians  and 
Campanians,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.  When  the  Syracusans  had  passed  the  river  Htmera,  they  were 
met  by  the  barbarians:  upon  which  battle  was  joined,  and  after  the 
dispute  had  continued  a  long  time,  at  length  the  Syracusans  got 
the  day,  who  routed  the  whole  army,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  six 
thousand  men,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  very  city.  But  the  Syra« 
cusan  general  perceiving  his  men  to  be  in  disorder  and  confusion  by 
their  pursuit, began  to  fear  lest  Amilcar,  breaking  in  upon  them  with 
the  rest  of  his  army, should  recover  the  day;  for  he  remembered  how 
Himereus  had  formerly  lost  all  by  such  an  oversight.  The  barba- 
rians flying  into  that  part  of  the  camp  which  lay  nearest  to  Agri- 
gentum, the  besieged  concluded  they  were  beaten  and  fled,and  there- 
fore earnestly  desired  their  commanders  that  they  would  lead  them 

forth,  crying  out Now  was  the  time  come  for  the  utter  ruin  and 

destruction  of  their  enemies.  But  the  officers,  whether  corrupted  by 
money,  (as  it  was  reported),  or  possessed  with  fear  lest  Amilcar  should 
slip  into  the  town  when  the  soldiers  were  gone  forth,  would  not  stir, 
but  commanded  the  soldiers  to  abide  within  the  town;  by  which 
means  they  that  fled  came  safe  into  the  camp.  But  Daphnseus 
inarched  forward,  and  encamped  in  the  place  where  the  enemy  be- 
fore lay;  to  whom  flocked  presently  the  soldiers  out  of  the  town  with 
Dexippus,  and  forthwith  a  council  of  war  was  held,  where  all  shewed 
themselves  very  uneasy  and  discontented,  that  the  opportunity  was 
neglected  in  taking  full  revenge  of  the  conquered  barbarians,  and 
that  their  officers,  when  they  might  have  so  easily  destroyed  them  by 
a  sally  out  of  the  town,  had  suffered  so  many  tens  of  thousands  clearly 
to  escape.    Hereupon  a  tumult  arising  in  the  assemby.  with  a  great 
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noise  and  clamour,  one  Menes  a  Camarinian,  one  of  the  officers, 
stood  up,  and  accused  the  commanders  of  Agrigentum  to  such  « 
degree,  that  he  so  exasperated  the  whole  assembly,  that  those  who 
were  accused  could  not  be  heard  to  speak  for  themselves;  but  four 
of  them  were  instantly  stoned  by  the  enraged  multitude.  The  fifth, 
called  Argeus,  in  favour  of  his  youth  was  discharged*  Dexippus, 
likewise,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  ill  spoken  of,  that  he  who  was 
general  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  men,  and  ever  esteemed  a  maoi 
more  expert  in  martial  afiairs  than  most  others,  should  carry  it  no 
l>asely  and  treacherously.  After  the  council  had  broken  up,  Daph* 
naeus  endeavoured  to  force  the  Carthaginian  camp;  but  discerniag 
it  to  be  excellently  fortified,  drew  off.  Then  he  blocked  up  all 
the  passages  with  his  horse,  intercepted  the  foragers,  and  preveatel 
all  provision  being  brought  in  to  tHe  enemy,  whereby  they  were  reduced 
to  great  straits  and  necessities ;  for  not  daring  to  engage,  and  yet  is 
the  mean  time  starving  for  want  of  bread,  their  misery  was  the  greater, 
and  many  were  famished  to  death. 

Upon  this  the  Campanians,  and  almost  all  tlie  rest  of  the  meree-* 
fiaries,  in  a  body,  came  to  Amilcar's  tent,  to  demand  their  allowance 
of  bread,  and  threatened  to  fall  ofi^  to  the  enemy  if  they  had  it  not. 
But  Amilcar  being  informed  that  the  Syracusans  had  loaded  ttieir 
ahips  with  abundance  of  corn  for  Agrigentum,  (upon  which  be  relied 
as  his  last  shift),  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  be  patient  a  few  days,  and 
in  the  mean  time  pawoed  to  them  the  drinking  vessels  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers.  Hereupon  he  sent  for  forty  galltes  from  Panormus 
and  Motya,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  ships  that  brought  the  provision. 
For  the  Syracusans  never  suspected  the  Carthaginians  durst  appear 
at  sea,  being  now  winter,  and  who  had  some  time  before  lost  their 
power  and  dominion  there.  Therefore,  sailing  on  with  great  assurance, 
they  were  on  a  sudden  attacked  by  Amilcar,  with  forty  sail;  who 
presently  sunk  eight  of  their  ships,  and  drove  the  rest  upon  the 
shore;  all  which  being  thus  taken,  the  scene  of  affiiirs  was  so  changed 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Campanians  that  were  with  the  Agrigentines, 
perceiving  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Grecians,  corrupted  with 
fifteen  talents,  fell  away  to  the  Carthaginians.  Besides,  the  Agri* 
gentines,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  when  things  went  ill  with 
the  Carthaginians,  were  very  profuse  and  prodigal,  both  in  their  corn 
and  other  things,  and  therefore,  when  the  afiairs  of  the  barbarians 
were  much  altered  to  their  advantage,  the  besieged  (being  so  many 
thousands  penned  up  together)  were  insensibly,  and  by  degrees, 
brought  into  great  want*  It  is  reported  that  Dexippus  the  Laced8e«> 
monian  also  was  bribed  with  fifteen  talents ;  for  he  ou  a  sudden  told 
the  Italian  commanders^  that  it  was  better  to  wtthdniWraad  carry  oo 
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the  war  in  some  other  place^  for  here  they  were  likely  to  be  starved. 
The  officers  therefore  considering  of  what  he  had  said^  marched  away 
with  the  army  to  the  sea^  as  if  now  the  time  limited  by  their  com- 
missions had  been  determined. 

After  their  departure,  the  generals  with  the  other  officers  met  in  a 
council  of  war,  and  ordered  that  an  account  should  be  taken  what 
provision  was  left  in  the  city;  and  when  a  return  was  made  of  the 
scarcity,  they  saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quit  the. place; 
whereupon  they  commanded  all  to  be  ready  to  begone  the  next  night. 
Upon  this  there  was  a  lamentable  outcry  in  every  house  throughout 
the  whole  city,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  being  in  a  distraction 
through  fear  and  dread  of  the  enemy  on  the  one  hand,  and  care  of  their 
goods  and  estates  on  the  other,  which  now  they  must  be  forced  in  a 
«great  measure  to  leave  to  the  rapine  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  as  an 
aggravation,  being  those  very  things  wherein  a  little  before  they  placed 
tbeir  happiness.     However,  at  length  seeing  that  fortune  had  stripped 
them  of  all  their  riches,  they  judged  it  was  wisdom  to  do  what  they 
could  to  save  their  lives.    Then  might  be  seen  not  only  the  mighty 
wealth  of  a  flourishing  city  forsaken,  but  also  a  multitude  of  miserable 
people  left  behind;  for  those  that  were  sick  and  infirm  were  dis- 
regarded by  them  of  their  own  family,  whilst  every  one  sought  to 
preserve  himself;  and  those  that  through  old  age  could  not  remove^ 
were  in  the  like  condition.    Many  that  preferred  death  before  the 
leaving  of  their  country,  killed  theni^elves,  choosing  rather  to  die  in 
their  own  houses.    But  that  multitude  of  people  that  did  goforth^ 
were  guarded  by  the  soldiers  to  Gela,  so  that  all  the  ways  and  country 
towards  Gela  swarmed  with  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  women  and 
children;  amongst  whom  were  young  ladies,  who  though  they  had 
now  changed  their  former  soft  and  delicate  way  of  living,  into  the 
iatigues  and  sorrows  of  tedious  journies,  yet  being  quickened  and 
stirred  up  by  fear,  bore  all  difficulties  with  eminent  patience.    They 
all  came  at  length  safe  to  Gela;  and  afterwards  Leontium  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Syracusans  to  inhabit. 

Amilcar  entering  the  city  with  his  army,  not  without  some  fear  and 
jealousy,  killed  almost  all  he  found  in  it,  not'isparing  those  that  fled 
into  the  temples  for  refuge,  but,  haultng  them  from  the  altars,  slew 
them  with  great  cruelty.  There  it  is  said  Gellias,  who  was  so  emi- 
nent above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  greatness  of  his  wealtli, 
and  integrity  of  his  conversation,  ended  his  life  with  the  loss  of  his 
country :  for  he  with  some  others  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
hoping  the  Carthaginians  would  not  commit  any  outrages  against  the 
gods:  bat  when  lie  perceived  the  cursed  impiety  of  the  men,  he  set 
&re  to  the  lempkf  and  together  with  the  wealth  that  was  there,  (con- 
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secrated  to  the  gods),  burnt  himself;  by  one  act  preventing  three 
«Tils,  as  he  conceived;  the  ina piety  of  the  enemy  against  the  gods, 
the  rapine  and  plunder  of  the  vast  treasure  that  was  there,  and  (that 
which  was  the  greatest)  tlie  ^1)ase  of  his  own  body. 

Amilcar  having  spoiled  and  plundered  all  places  both  religious  and 
profane,  got  together  from  the  spoil  so  much  riches  as  a  city  that 
had  been  inhabited  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  never  taken 
before  since  it  was  built,  and  which  was  the  richest  of  all  the  Grecian 
cities,  might,  by  an  easy  computation,  in  that  time  heap  tog^therf 
especially  since  the  citizens  made  it  their  business  to  be  stately  and 
magnificent  in  a  wondecful  manner  in  every  thing  they  undertook: 
for  many  curious  pictures,  drawn  with  admirable  art,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  statues  of  all  sorts,  cut  and  wrought  with  singular  inge* 
nuity,  were  found  here  by  the  conqueror.    The  best  and  choicest 
thiags  (among  which  was  the  Phalarian  bull)  he  sent  to  Carthage; 
the  rest  of  the  spoil  he  caused  to  be  sold  under  the  spear.    TimseuSj 
in  his  history,  with  great  earnestness  denies  that  there  ever  was  any 
such  bull;  but  fortune  has  since  disproved  him  in  this:   forScipio 
Africanus,  two  hundred  and  threescore  years  after  this  destruction, 
when  Carthage  was  razed,  amongst  other  things  which  were  then  at 
Carthage,  restored  that  fiamous  bull  to  the  Agrigentlnes,  which  remains 
«t  Agrigentum  now  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  hbtory;  of 
which  I  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  speak,  because  Timseus  with 
much  bitterness  inveighs  against  the  historians  that  were  before  him 
as  altogether  unpardonable;   and  yet  he  himself,  in  those  things 
wherein  he  most  pretends  an  earnest  and  diligent  search  after  truth, 
does  nothing  but  merely  trifle;  for  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  havem 
ftnroufabie  regard  Mid  respect  to  those  authors  we  difier  from,  because 
they  are  but  men,  and  the  truth  of  things  that  are  long  before  past 
are  not  easy  to  be  discovered.    On  the  other  hand,  those  writers  that 
are  careless  and  negligent  in  their  inquiries,  are  justly  to  be  censured; 
and  those  especially  may  be  well  judged  regardless  of  truth,  whp 
make  it  their  business  to  flatter  some,  and  out  of  envy  to  cast  dirt 
apon  otliers. 
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TTid  St^racusan  queers  accused.  ZHmysiua  nuuk  general  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  moves  to  haue  the  exiles  recalled.  He  is  m< 
vested  with  the  sole  command.  At  lengthy  by  severed  artifices ,  he 
gains  the  sovereignty. 

AMILCAR  having  gained  the  city  after  eight  montlis  siege,  a  little 
before  the  winter  sulstice,  did  not  presently  sack  it,  to  the  end  the 
soldiers  might  quarter  there  all  the  winter.  Wl>eo  the  ruin  of 
Agrigentum  was  noised  abroad,  the  whole  island  was  struck  with  such 
terror  that  some  of  the  Sicilians  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  others  trans- 
ported themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  moveables,  into  Italy. 
When  the  Agrigentines  that  liad  escaped  came  to  Syracuse,  they 
accused  the  commanders,  affirming  tliat  they  had  betrayed  their 
country  into  the  enemy's  hand;  but  the  Syracusans  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  other  Sicilians,  because  they  chose  such  a  sort  of  officers  as 
endangered  the  loss  of  all  Sicily  by  their  treachery. 

But  when  a  senate  was  called  at  Syracuse,  they  were  in  such  a 
9onsternation  as  none  durst  move  or  advise  any  thing  concerning  the 
war.  And  being  all  thus  at  a  stand,  Dionysius,  the  son  of  Hermo- 
orates,  renewed  the  accusation  against  the  officers..^That  they  had 
betrayed  Agrigentum  to  the  Carthaginians;  and  stirred  up  the  people 
jforthwith  to  take  revenge,  and  not  to  wait  for  formalities  of  law  in 
execution  of  justice.  But  Dionysius  being  fined  according  to  law  by 
the  magistrates,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  Philistus  (who 
afterwards  wrote  a  history,  a  very  riph  man)  paid  the  fine  for  hiiOi 
and  bid  him  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  promised  him  he  would  pay 
whatever  was  imposed  upon  him,  if  they  fined  him  all  the  day  long. 

;  Dionysius  being  thus  encouraged,  he  stirred  up  the  people,  and 
filled  the  assembly  with  tumult  by  hb  criminations,  charging  the 
commanders  that,  for  bribes,  they  had  drawn  off  and  forsaken  the  A* 
grigentiues.  He  likewise  accused  many  others  of  the  best  of  the 
citizens,  traducing  them  that  they  aimed  to  introduce  an  oligarchy; 
aud  told  the  senate — ^That  commanders  were  not  to  be  chosen  accord* 

ing  to  their  greatness  in  power,  but  according  to  the  good*wilI  and 
regard  they  bore  towards  the  people :  for  the  great  ones  lording  it 
over  them,  had  them  in  contempt,  and  enriched  themselves  by  the 
losses  of  their  country;  but  men  of  low  fortunes  never  attempt  any 
thing  of  such  a  nature,  knowing  their  own  disability. 
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When  he  had  spoken  what  h^  had  de^igntd,  and  so  agreeable  t'o 
the  humour  of  the  people,  he  set  all  the  assembly  on  a  flame ;  for  the 
peqple  before  bore  a  secret  hatred  to  the  commanders,  because  they 
were  suspected  to  have  dealt  falsely  in  the  management  of  the  war  ^ 
and  now  being  the  more  exasperated  by  the  speech  of  Dionysius,  they 
forthwith  deprived  them  of  their  commands,  and  chose  others  in  their 
roomj  amongst  whom  was  Dionysius,  a  man  of  great  esteem  and 
reputation  with  the  Syracusans,  for  his  approved  valour  in  several 
^ttles  against  the  Carthaginians. 

Having  gained  this  step  of  preferment,  he  contrived  all  ways  ima<> 
finable  how  to  advance  to  the  sovereign  power  over  his  country;  for 
after  he  was  invested  with  the  command,  he  never  associated  with 
the  other  commanders,  nor  joined  with  them  in  any  council  of  war. 
Id  the  mean  time  he  caused  rumours  to  be  spread  abroad^  that  they 
kept  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  hoping  thereby  to  get 
them  laid  aaide,  and  so  to  have  the  sole  command  of  the  army  lodged 
in  himself.  While  he  was  executing  these  projects,  the  moist  pru- 
dent citizens  suspected  him,  and  every  asisembiy  gave  very  hard  and 
ill  words.  On  the  other  hand  the  common  people,  ignorant  of  hi$ 
deceit  and  fraud,  praised  every  thing  he  did,  ■  and  pnUished  ever^ 
where,  that  now  at  length  they  had  got  a  faithful  and  constant  guar- 
dian and  defender  of  the  city.    * 

The  consultations  concerning  preparatrons  'foi'  war  being  very  fre- 
quent, and  Dionysius  discerning  that  the  dyftreusans  Aprere  Iti  a  great 
fright,  he  advised  to  reeal  the  exiles :  for  he  said  it  was  a  irery  absurd 
thing  to  receive  aids  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  and 
yet  to  be  backward  in  making  use  of  their  own  countrymen  to  with- 
atand  the  common  danger,  who  are  solicited  by  the  enemy  with  great 
promises  of  reward  to  join  with  them,  and  yet  are  content  to  wander 
up  and  down  amongst  strangers,  and  die  rather  than  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  their  country.  For  though  they  were  banished  for 
stirring  up  sedition  in  the  city,  yet  such  kindness  shewn  them,  would 
in  gratitude  oblige  them  to  fight  cheerfully  for  their  country.  Wlieti 
he  had  spoken  many  things  to  this  purpose,  he  at  length  procured 
the  suffrages  of  the  people;  for  none  of  his  colleagues  durst  contra- 
dict him,  for  that  they  both  feared  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  likewise 
plainly  saw,  that  nothing  would  redound  thence  but  hatred  to  thcm- 
aelves,.  and  more  love  and  favour  to  hitn. 

Dionysius  did  this  because  he  looked  upon  the  ie^iles  to  btf  liien  tx 
iot  his  purpose^  suck  as  were  given  to  change,  and  therefof^  ready 
lo^  to  make  use  of  to  serve  his^  ambition ;  who  would  deti^tb  ili'e 
tbtlt  enemiea  tliioata  '«ut,  th#tr  goods  txtti  e^itttfes  eotffllikhc^,  atid 
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themselves  restored,    'fhe  decree^  therefore,  for  the  recalling  of  the 
banished  being  published,  they  presently  returned. 

And  now  letters  con»ing  from  Gela  to  desire  assistance  to  be 
speedily  sent  them,  Dionysius  made  use  of  this  fair  opp<nrtnnity  for 
the  carrying  ob  his  design ;  for  he  forthwith  inarched  to  Gela  with 
two  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  where  Dexippus  the 
LAcedsmonian  was  governor,  with  a  strong  garrison :  when  he  found 
the  city  in  a  seditious  uproar  raised  by  some  against  the  people,  be 
condemns  them  that  were  accused  in  a  public  assembly,  puts  them, 
to  death,  and  confiscates^  their  estates;  and  with  part  of  the  money 
paid  the  soldiers  that  were  in  garrison  under  Dexippus,  all  their  old 
arrears,  and  the  rest  he  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers  that  came 
with  him  from  Syracuse,  declaring  their  pay  ordered  by  the  city  shoaM 
be  double.  By  this  means  he  won  both  ^he  hearts  of  tlie  soldiers  at 
Gela,  and  of  those  that  went  with  him  thither.  The  Gelians  likewise 
cried  him  up  to  the  skies,  as  one  that  had  freed  them  from  slavery: 
so  that  out  of  envy  to  the  great  men  of  the  city,  thtfy  decreed  the 
fsupreme  power  to  Dionysius:  upon  which  they  sent  amUssadors  to 
Syracuse,  to  publish  there  his  praises,  and  likewbe  lo  sliew  the  decrees 
of  the  city^  by  which  they  had  honoured  him  with  many  marks  of 
respect. 

In  the  mean  time  Dionysius  endeavom'ed  to  bring  over  Dexippus 
into  his  councils,  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  lie  determined  to 
return  to  Syraetti^c  with  all  his  forces:  but  the  Gelians  hearing  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  determined  to  set  upon  their  city  with  their 
whole  power,  before  any  other,  earnestly  entreated  Dionysius  that  ht 
would  not  leave  tbero,.nor  suffer  their  city  to  undergo  the  same  cafai* 
inity  with  that  of  Agvigentum.  To  whom  he  promised  to  return  in 
A  short  time  with  greater  forces ;  and  so  left  Gela. 

Afterwards,  when  the  people  came  from  tlie  theatre,  from  the  plays^ 
Dionysius  at  that  very  hour  returned  into  Syracuse;  whereupon  the  * 
citizens  came  thronging  about  him,,  and  inquired  what  news  he 
brought  cooceruipg  the  Carthaginians :  to  whom  lie  answered..«.That 
he  had  nothing  to  say  of  them,  in  regard  their  own  officers  and  go<- 
ternors  were  more  mischievous  to  tlic  commonwealth  than  the  ene* 
mies  themselves;  for  whilst  the  citizens,  led  away  by  their  flatteries^ 
were  diverted  with  sporta  and  plays,  they  themselves  empoverished 
the  commonwealth,  and  defrauded  the  soldiera  of  their  pay.  An4 
2IOW  that  the  enemy  at  this  very  time  is  making  incredible  preparation 
for  war^  and  are  even  upon,  the  borders  of  Syracuse,  with  a  mighty 
amy,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  by  them,  regarded.  •  To  what  end  tbey  aeted 
thus  be  ^vfP^t^^l  long,  since,  but  UQW  be  «ity  alcarlytheicdsUit  Sar 
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Amilcar^  he  saidi  liad  sent  by  aa  herald  to  himi  pretending  tu  redeeni 
some  captives,  bat  in  truth  secretly  to  persuade  him  not  to  use  that 
authority  he  had,  to  pry  too  narrowly  into  things  that  w«rs  in  dohig, 
or  at  least  not  to  obstruct  them,  if  he  was  not  willing  to  join  in  the 
execution.  Therefore  he  declared  he  was  not  willitig  any  longer io 
be  general,  but  wSs  ready  to  lay  down  his  commission.  For  rt  wai 
Altogether  intolerable  that  he  only  should  hazard  the  loss  of  aH  he 
iiad  with  the  rest  of  the  citisens,  whilst  others  made  merchandise  of 
their  country:  yea,  by  this  means  he  should  beeome  partaker  With 
them  in  their  treachery.  The  people  being  enraged  by  what  be  liad 
said,  and  his  words  divulged  through  the  whole  arasy,  everyone  went 
to  his  own  house  in  great  fear  and  ^perplexity. 
■  The  next  day  an  assembly  was  called,  where  he  loaded  his  fellow 
commanders  with  many  accusatiodsf  and  by  stirring  up  the  people 
•gainst  them,  greatly  advanced  hiv  owhireputation.  At  length  somt 
in  the  assembly  cried  out  to  make  him  generalissimo,  and  not  to  have 
the  thing  to  be  done  when  the  enemy  was  even  battering  the  walls; 
alledgrng  that  the  greatness  of  the'  war  required  a  general  that  was 
able  to  do  eminent  service  for  the  commonwealth ;  and  for  tl>e  traitors^ 
it  was  better  to  inquire  of  them  in  another  assembly  hereafter;  se^ng 
now  it  was  not  so  agreeable  to  tlie  present  posture  of  aflairs.  It  was 
also  remembered  that  heretofore,  when  Gelon  had  the  sole  comnrandj 
they  had  overcome  three  hundred  thousand  Carthaginians. 

Upon  this  the  people  (who  are  always  apt  to  close  with  the  worst 
advice)  suddenly  made  Diooysius  general,  with  sole  and  absolute 
power. 

After  things  thus  succeeded  aecordiog  to  his  heart's  desire,  he  signed 
an  order,  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  double  pay;  alleging  that 
thereby  they  would  be  t;ncouraged  to  fight  more  readily  and  cheerful* 
ly;  and  bade  the  Syracusans  not  trouble  or  disturb  themselves  about 
money,  for  there  would  be  ways  readily  found  out  to  bring  in  sufficient 
supplies.  But  when  the  assembly  was  broken  up,  there  were  many 
of  the  Syracusans  that  condemned  what  was  done,  as  if  they  had  had 
no  hand  in  confirming  it :  for  after  they  had  more  seriously  considered 
the  thing,  they  foresaw  tyranny  would  follow.  Thus,  while  they 
sought  after  freedom,  tliey  most  imprudently  placed  a  tyrant  over 
their  country. 

Dionysius,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  change  of  the  people's  minds, 
began  to  contrive  how  he  might  procure  a  guard  for  his  person :  if  be 
could  gain  this  point,  he  concluded  he  could  easily  fix  himself  in  the 
sovereignty.  Upon  this  he  commanded  all  that  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  not  above  forty  years  of  age,  with  thirty  days  provisioD  and 
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their  arms,  to  inarch  to  the  city  of  L^eoQtium;  for  this  city  wm  a  gar- 
rison belonging  to  the  SyracusaDS,  full  of  siraogors  and  exilea^  whom 
he  hoped  would  be  assistant  to  him,  being  mengif  eft  to  ionovatioiia; 
and  to  this  he  was  the  more  encouraged,  because  he  knew  but  few  of 
the  Syrmrusans  would  be  there.  For  the  bett^  effecting  of  Ihb  de- 
mgB,  he  encamped  all  night  in  the  field ;  and  as  be  lay  there,  h^  feigned 
a  plot  i^inst.  his  own  person,  and  caused  a  great  noise  and^damour 
lo  be  made  by  his  servants' and  attendants ;  upon  which  be  fled  to  the 
castle;  where,  after  he  had  kindled  several  fires,  he  sent  for  a  strong 
guArd,  and  so  passed  that  night» 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  the  multitude  ;w!ere  got  together  into 
the  city,  he  used  many  probable  arguments  suited  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  brought  over  the  people  to  ^ve  Um  liberty  to  choose  six 
hundred. men,  such  as  he  thought  best,  for  his. guard.  And  herein 
Dionysitts  is  said  to  imitate  Pisistnitus  the  AtheniaD,  for  he,  wilfully 
wounding  himself,  (as  if  he  had  been  assanlted  by  treachery),  came 
forthwith  into  the  assembly,  and  by  that  meabs,  i»  it  is  reported,  got 
m  guard  from  the  citizens,  by  whose  help  he  gained  the  s^qpreme 
authority. 

By  the  same  fraud  Dionysius,  cheating  the  people,  became  absolute 
lord  and  master  over  his  country;  for  he  presently  chose  abpve  a 
thousand  men,  such  as  were  strong  in  body  and  low  in  purse,  and  pi«t 
them  in  arms,  and  encouraged  them  with  many  large  and  glorious 
promises.  Then  he  brought  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  to  an  entire 
observance  and  obedience  to  him,  by  his  winning  and  courteous 
speeches.  He  made  an  alteration  likewise  in  the  regiments,  giving 
commissions  to  them  that  he  could  most  trust.  Then  he  sent  away 
Dexippus  the  Lacedeemonian  into  Greece,  for  he  suspected  him,  lest 
lie  should  become  a  bead  to  the  Syracusans,  in  case  they  should  take 
an  occasion  to  seek  to  recover  their  liberty.  And  now  he  sends  for 
the  mercenaries  from  Gela,  and  gets  together  from  every  place  all  the 
exiles  and  lewd  fellows,  not  doubting  but  by  the  help  of  these  to  ea-* 
tablish  himself  io  the  kingdom. 

After  his  return  to  Syracuse,  when  he  had  lodged  his  forces  ini  the 
arsenal,  he  openly  declared  himself  king:  the  Syracusans  took  ihb 
grievously,  but  were  necessitated  to  be  silent,  because  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  do  any  thing  else;  for  the  whole  city  was  full  of  stran- 
gers <hat  were  in  arms,  and  all  were  in  fear  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  a  vast  army  near  at  hand. 

Dionysius  now  presently  marries  the  daughter  of  HeTiiioerates,  (he 
who  had  routed  the  Athenians  in  Sicily),  and  gave  his  own  sister  in 
naniogc  to  Polyxenusj  Hermocrates's  brother  in  law*    Thia  he  did 
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IP  $treogthen  himself,  by  matcbiog  into  ao  honourable  family.  After 
tliis,  he  summoned  a  general  coaiicil}  and  contrived  all  ways  imagin- 
tbie,  how  to  get  rid  of  Dapfan^Bus  and  Demarchus,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  bis  adversaries. 

Thus  Dionysius,  from  a  scriveoeri  and  a  man  of  poor  and  meaa 
tbstract,  got  the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  city  among  the  Grecians^ 
mod  maintained  his  dominion  all  the  days  of  his  lifci  for  the  space  of 
thirty*eight  years.  What  things  he  afterwards  did^  and  how  he  en« 
biged  his  dominion,  we  shall  relate  in  its  proper  pbce:  for  very 
probably  he  gained  the  largest  dominion,  and  of  the  longest  continu-' 
tsce  of  any  that  have  ever  been  compassed  by  usurpation. 

After  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  the  Carthaginians  tmns- 
ported  to  Carthage  all  the  dedicated  things  laid  up  in  the  temples; 
the  statues  and  things  of  greatest  value;  and  having  burnt  all  the 
temples  to  ashes,  and  plundered  the  city,  they  quartered  there  all 
winter;  and  in  tlie  mean  time  furnished  themselves  with  engines^ 
and  all  sorts  of  weapons,  with  a  design  to  besiege  Gelathe  first  thing 
they  did  the  next  spring. 


■^ 


CHAP.  XIV. 

J%€  famous  battle  of  Arginus(s  at  sea,  wherein  the  jitftenums  were 
victors.  The  officers  accused  for  not  burying  the  dead.  I%e 
speech  of  Diomedon.     The  death  of  Sophocles. 

THE  Athenians,  weakened  with  continual  losses,  made  all  strangers 
and  foreigners  free  of  their  city  that  would  engage  wiih  them  in  the 
war.  When  a  great  multitude  were  incorporated  into  the  city,  the 
commanders  listed  all  that  were  fit  for  war,  equipped  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  with  which  (every  way  well  provided)  they  sailed  toSamos, 
where  they  found  other  commanders,  who  had  brought  together 
fourscore  more  gallies  from  other  islands;  and  having  procured  ten 
more  from  the  Samians,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  made  with  their 
whole  fleet  (consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail)  to  the  islands 
Arginus£e*,  with  a  design  to  raise  the  siege  at  Mityleoe.  But  Calli* 
cratides,  the  Lacedsmonian  general,  having  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  left  Etonicua  with  a  great  force  to  maintain 
the  siege,  and  sailed  himself  with  all  speed,  with  a  fleet  of  one  bun* 

*  Three  isUiuU  Ij^iog  b«tw«tB  X^eilbt  ttod  £olii,  near  to  Cmns. 
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dred  «nd  forty  sail,  well  manned,  16  Arginus».  These  islands  wero 
then  ifihabhed,  and  bad  a  little  town  in  them  peopled  by  the  Boliansw 
Tbey  li^  between  Mttylene  and  Cuma,  near  to  the  continent,  and 
the  promontory  Catanides*.  The  Athenians,  in  regard  their  navy  lay 
not  fiir  from  thence,  heard  time  enough  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy's 
fleets  yet,  becaose  the  wind  was  very  high,  they  waved  fighting  that 
day,  and  prepared  to  engage  the  next.  The  like  did  the  Lacednmo*' 
Bians;  for  the  augurs  on  both  sides  dissuaded  each  from  fighting. 
For  the  head  of  the  Lacedemonian  Sacrifice  being  laid  upon  the 
shore,  was  suddenly  washed  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  upon 
which  the  priest  foretold  the  death  of  the  admiral :  to  which  it  is 
ycported  Callicratides  made  Answer  ..That  the  glory  of  Sparta  would 
not  be  obscured  by  his  death.  Thrasybulus  likewbe,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  who  had  the  chief  command  that  day,  had  this  dream;  the 
night  before,  he  dreamt  that  he  and  six  other  commanders,  in  a  full 
theatre  nt  Athens,  acted  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  called  Phenissa^ 
apd  that  the  enemies  acted  that  called  the  Suppliants ;  and  that  at 
length  he  obtained  a  Cadmean  victory',  and  nil  of  them  were  killed^ 
like  those  at  the  siege  of  Thebes;  which,  when  the  soothsayer  heard^ 
he  thus  interpreted — ^Tbat  seven  of  the  chief  commanders  should  fall 
in  the  fight:  but  in  regard  that  the  entrails  portended  victory,  they 
commanded  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  their  deaths,  but  only  to 
their  fiiends;  but  that  they  should  publish  abroad  to  the  whole 
army,  that  victory  was  certainly  promised  by  the  view  of  the  Zh,^ 
crifices. 
Then  Callicratides  calling  the  soldiers  together,  made  a  speech  to 

them  suited  to  the  occasion;  and  further  added I  am  so  cheerful 

and  ready  to  undergo  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  that 
although  the  augur  has  foretold  my  death  by  the  portents  of  the 
sacrifice,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  has  also  pronounced  assured  victory  to  ^ 
you,  I  am  impatient  of  delay,  and  ready  and  willing  presently  todies 
amd  that  the  army  may  not  be  disturbed,  and  in  confusion  by  the 
death  of  their  admiral,  I  now  appoint  another,  who  may  succeed  me 
in  case  I  fall;  and  that  is  Clearchus,  a  man  known  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced good  soldier.  Callicratides  stirred  up  many  with  these  word^ 
to  imitate  his  valour,  and  to  hasten  the  battle.  The  Lacedsamooians 
now  encouraging  one  another,  embarked ;  so  likewise  the  Athenians^ 
heartened  by  their  officers,  went  aboard,  and  everyone  placed  them- 
selves according  to  their  squadrons.  Thrasybulus  and  Pericles 
commanded  the  right  wing,  (this  was  Pericles  the  son  of  that  Pericles 
t)ie  famous  orator,  whose  surname  was  Olympus);  but  the  command 
of  p^  of  this  wing  he  delivered  to  Theramenes,  who  was  at  fifst  bat 

•  OrCfti 
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«  common  soldier,  but  afterwards  at  several  times  commanded  con-> 
siderable  forces:  the  rest  of  the  officers  he  placed  in  their  order 
throughout  the  whole  fleet;  and  compassing  the  islands  called  Argi- 
t)us«,  he  drew  out  his  fleet  in  a  line,  as  long  as  he  possibly  could* 
On  the  other  side,  Callicratides  advancing  into  the  open  sea,  corn* 
manded  the  right  wingi  the  Boeotians  were  in  the  left,  commanded 
by  Thrasonidas  the  Theban.    But  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
reach  to  equal  the  line  of  the  enemy,  because  the  islands  stretched 
out  so  far,  he  divided  his  navy  into  two  parts,  and  fought  in  two 
places.    This  amazed  the  beholders  from  all  parts,  as  if  four  fleets, 
with  no  less  than  three  hundred  sail,  close  together,  were  hotly  en- 
gaged.    For  this  was  the  greatest  sea-fight  that  ever  was  fought,  by 
Grecians  against  Grecians,  that  any  history  commemorates.     And 
DOW  at  one  instant  all  the  trumpets  were  commanded  by  the  admirals 
to  sound  a  charge,  and  the  armies  on  both  sides  set  up  great  shouts 
in  their  turns,  one  against  another,  and  plying  their  oars  with  great 
heat  and  earnestness,  every  one  strove  who  should  be  the  first  ia 
making  the  onset.     For  there  were  many  that  by  reason  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  were  well  instructed  for  fights  at  sea;  and 
the  battle  was  very  hot  and  obstinate  on  both  sides,  in  regard  the  best 
and  stoutest  men  were  got  together  to  fight,  in  order  to  get  or  lose  ' 
all  at  once:  fur  none  doubted  but  this  battle  would  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  side  soever  got  the  victory.     But  Callicratides  knowing 
by  the  predictions  of  the  augurs,  that  he  was  to  die,  endeavoured  to 
make  his  death  honourable  and  glorious.    Therefore  he  made  up 
fiercely  upon  the  gallies  of  Nausias,  the  vice-admiral,  whom  he  sunk 
with  those  next  to  him,  at  the  first  charge;  others  he  disabled,  striking 
tliem  through  with  the  beaks  of  his  ships,  and  others  he  made  useless 
for  fight,  by  brushing  off  their  oars.     At  length  he  struck  the  ship  of 
Pericles  with  such  violence  that  he  tore  off  one  great  part  from  ano- 
ther.    But  the  fore-part  of  his  own  ship  was  so  fixed  by  the  fierceness 
of  the  strokein  the  prow  of  his  enemy's  ship,  that  he  could  not  clear 
himself  ofi*;  upon  which  Pericles  cast  grappling-irons  into  Calli- 
cratides's  vessel,  and  so  forced  him  up  close  side  to  side;  and  there- 
upon the  Athenians  in  a  great  body  boarded  him,  and  put  all  in  the 
ship  to  the  sword.     Here  it  is  reported  that  Callicratides,  after  he 
luid  behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  a  long  time,  and  received 
many  wounds  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  at  length  wearied  out,  fell 
down  dead :  the  report  of  his  death  running  through  the  fleet,  the 
Peloponnesians,  struck  with  a  panic  fear,  began  presently  to  fly;  hut 
though  the  right  wing  fled,  yet  the  Boeotians  in  the  left  stuck  to  it, 
and  fought  stoutly  for  some  time;  U^t  they  of  Euhoea,  being  in  the 
same  common  danger,  were  very  faithful  to  them,  mid  idl  those  tliai 
Vol.  I.  No.S9»  jd]>Q2> 
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had  revolted  from  the  AtheQiaos,  were  afraid  lest  they  (if  they  reco- 
vered their  former  power)  would  revenge  themselves  upon  those  that 
Iiad  deserted  them.  But  wlien  the  Boeotians  saw  that  the  greatest 
part  of  tiie  fleet  was  routed  and  broiten  in  pieces,  and  that  they  were 
more  and  more  pressed  upon  by  multitudes  that  made  up  upon  them, 
they  fled  outright.  Some  of  the  Peloponnesians  fled  to  Chios,  Others 
to  Cuma.  But  the  Athenians  pursued  them  very  far,  and  filled  alf 
the  sea-coasts  with  carcases  of  the  dead  and  wrecks  of  ships.  After 
this  some  of  the  commanders  advised  that  the  bodies  of  those  that 
were  slain  sliould  be  taken  up,  because  the  Athenians  used  severely 
to  punish  those  who  neglected  that  last  ofiice.  Others  were  rather 
for  sailing  back  forthwith  to  Mitylene,  and  in  the  first  place  to  raise 
the  siege:  but  presently  arose  a  most  violent  tempest,  by  which  the 
ships  were  greatly  shattered  and  broken;  so  that  by  this,  and  the  toil 
pf  the  late  engagement,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  very  low,  and 
the  taking  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  deferred.  At  length  the 
storm  raged  and  increased  to  that  degree,  that  they  could  neither  gain 
JVlitylene,  nor  perform  what  they  ought  for  the  dead;  so  that  being 
driven  back  by  the  storm,  they  arrived  with  the  fleet  at  Arginuss.  In 
this  fight  the  Athenians  lost  five-and-twentyof  their  ships,  and  most 
of  their  men  in  them ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  seventy-seven.  There 
were  so  many  ships  and  men  destroyed,  that  all  the  sea-coasts  of 
Cuma  and  Phoc^a  seemed  to  be  filled  with  carcases  and  wrecks. 

Eleonicus,  who  was  besieging  Mitylene,  having  certain  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians,  sent  away  all  the  shipping  to 
Chios;  he  himself  marched  away  with  the  land-army  to  a  confederate 
city  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  being  afraid  lest  by  a  sally  out  of  the  town, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  came  up,  his  whole  army  should  be  cutoff. 
When  the  Athenians  arrived  at  Mitylene,  they  took  thence  Conoa 
along  with  them,  with  forty  sail,  and  passed  over  to  Samos,  and  there 
wasted  and  spoiled  all  their  enemy's  country. 

After  these  things,  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Eolis  and  Ionia,  and 
the  dispersed  islands,  met  in  a  common  council  at  £phesus;  and  afte( 
many  bandings  and  discourses,  pro  and  coHj  they  at  length  resolved 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Sparta,  to  desire  that  Lysander  might  be 
constituted  admiral ^f  the  navy:  for  that  he  approved,  himself  with 
great  commendation  when  he  was  in  command,  and  was  judged  to  be 
the  most  skilfiU  general. 

But  because  the  Lacedsemonians  would  not  alter  the  antient  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  they  made  Aratus  admiral,  and  sent  Lysander 
with  him,  as  a  private  man,  to  be  his  assistant;  with  this  strict 
command,  that  the  general  should  always  follow  his  advice  and 
oouQsel*    Thus  being  sent  forth  to  manage  the  command  of  the 
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fleets  they  got  together  from  Peloponbesus  and  their  confederates^  as 
many  gallies  as  they  possibly  could. 

The  Athenians^  when  they. received  the  happy  tidings  of  their  suc- 
cess at  Arginus£e, highly  applauded  the  commanders  for  the  victory; 
but  were  very  angry  that  they  neglected  to  bury  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  iu  the  defence  of  the  government: 

Theramcnes  and  Thrasybulus,  coming  before  the  rest  to  Athen% 
the  other  officers  suspecting  they  would  accuse  them  to  the  people 
for  their  neglect  in  not  burying  the  dead,  sent  letters  against  them, 
whereby  they  signified,  that  the  care  of  interring  them  that  were 
slain  was  committed  to  them,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  that  afterwards  fell  upon  the  other  officers.     For,  whereas 
they  might  before  have  easily  made  Theramenes,  and  the  rest  of  his 
party,  their  patrons  and  advocates  in  the  accusations  laid  against 
them,  being  men  that  were  excellent  speakers,  and  of  great  interest, 
and  that  which  was  most  considerable,  were  best  acquainted  with 
everything  that  was  done  in  the  battle:  now  on  the  contrary,  they 
bad  so  far  disobliged  them,  that  they  became  their  most  bitter  ene* 
mies  and  prosecutors.     For,  when  the  letters  were  read  to  the  peo- 
ple,  they  were  presently  all  on  fire  against  Theramenes:  but  he 
having  cleared  himself,  their  rage  was  all  turned  again  upon  the 
Other  officers.    The  people  therefore  assigned  them  a  day  to  be  heard, 
and  ordered  the  forces  to  be  delivered  over,  to  Conon,  whom  they 
exempted  from  this  bill;  all  the  rest  they  commanded  by  an  absolute 
decree  forthwith  to  return :  among  whom  Aristegenes,  and  Proto-« 
machus,  fearing  the  rage  of  the  people,  fled:  but  Thrasyllus,  Callia- 
des,  Lysias,  Pericles,  and  Aristocrates,  retqrned  to  Athens,  with  a 
great  number  of  ships,  upon  this  confidence,  that  by  the  mediation. 
of  those  they  had  brought  along  with  them,  who  were  very  many, 
thejf  should  be  acquitted.     But  after  the  assembly  came  together,  the 
people  yielded  a  quick  ear  to  the  accusations,  and  whatever  the  de« 
ntagogues  said,  it  was  well  taken;  but  when  the  accused  began  to 
speak,  a  tumult  arose,  and  they  could  not  be  heard  in  their  own  de- 
fence.    And  besides,  the  relations  of  them  that  were  killed,  did  not  a 
little  further  their  ruin;  who  came  weeping  and  wailing  into  the  se- 
nate, earnestly  desiring  that  the  commanders  might  sufl'er  fur  their 
neglect,  in  not  burying  them,  who  had  valiantly  lost  their  lives  for 
their  country.     At  length,  the  friends  of  the  dead,  and  those  that 
prosecuted  with  Theramenes,  (of  whom  many  were  then  present), pre- 
vailed.    And  thereupon  the  commanders  were  condemned  to  die, 
and  their  estates  to  be  confiscated.     Sentence  being  thus  given,  just 
as  they  were  being  led  to  execution  by  the  lictors,  Diomedon,one  of 
tliem,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  reputed  a  just  man,  and  emineoi  in 
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all  other  yirtuous  qualificatioDS,  stood  up,  and  silence  being  made 

through  the  whole  assembly,  thus  began Ye  men  of  Athens,  we 

heartily  wish  that  the  sentence  now  pronounced  against  us,  may  issue 
in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  city:  hut  since  fortune  has 
prevented  us  from  paying  our  vows,  and  giving  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  the  victory,  it  is  most  just  and  fit  you  should  perform  it;  see 
therefore  that  you  do  it  to  Jove,  to  Apollo,  and  the  glorious  goddesses ; 
for  by  prayers  to  them  we  have  overcome  the  enemy.  When  he  had 
said  this,  he  was  hurried  away  with  the  rest  to  execution }  many  of 
the  best  of  the  citizens  bemoaning  his  fate  with  tears.  For  he  who 
DOW  went  to  suffer,  never  in  the  least  complained  of  the  hardness  of 
his  case,  but  only  advised  his  countrymen  (who  then  acted  so  wic- 
kedly) to  make  their  addresses  to  the  gods;  which  was  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  a  man  of  a  pious  and  generous  spirit,  little  deserving  such 
base  and  unworthy  usage.  In  short  the  eleven  commanders  were  all 
put  to  death  by  the  officers  appointed  by  law,  though  they  had  never 
done  the  city  the  least  injury,  but  on  the  contrary  benefited  their 
country  by  a  victory  gained  in  a  sea-fight,  the  greatest  that  was  ever 
fought  by  Grecians  against  Grecians;  and  besides  were  men  whose 
valour  had  been  remarkable  in  several  battles,  and  who  had  had 
statues  before  erected  in  memory  of  their  victories.  The  people  were 
then  so  desperately  mad  and  enraged  by  the  orators,  beyond  all 
bounds  of  justice,  that  they  gratified  their  anger  and  revenge  upon 
men  that  were  not  only  innocent,  but  deserved  rather  honour  and 
rewards. 

But  not  long  after,  both  the  accusers  that  stirred  up  the  people, 
and  the  people  themselves  who  gave  credit  to  their  criminations, 
sorely  repented  of  what  was  done,  as  if  God  himself  had  taken  revengei 
of  them  for  the  fact:  for  they  that  were  so  willing  to  be  deluded  hj 
these  malicious  instigations,  not  long  after  received  the  reward  of 
their  folly;  when  not  one,  but  thirty  domineering  masters  were  by 
force  set  over  them.  Then  was  Callixenus,  (he  that  gave  sentence  of 
death  against  the  accused),  upon  this  change  of  the^people,  chaiged 
as  one  that  had  deceived  them,  and  without  being  admitted  to  anj 
defence,  was  committed,  and  carried  to  the  common-goal;  but  by 
the  help  of  some  friends,  breaking  through  tlie  walls,  he  fled  to  the 
enemy  at  Decelea ;  so  that  by  the  avoiding  of  death  at  this  time,  be 
was  pointed  at,  as  it  were,  by  the  finger,  for  his  notorious  wickedness^ 
not  only  at  Athens,  but  amongst  all  the  other  Grecians  abroad,  all  the 
days  of  bis  life  after. 

These  are  almost  all  the  things  that  are  reported  to  be  done  this 
year.  Amongst  the  writers,  Philistus  concludes  the  first  part  of  the 
affiiirs  of  Sicily  with  this  year,  and  with  the  taking  of  AgrigcntiiiD£ 
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comprebeDding,  in  seyen  volumes^  the  history  of  above  eight  hundred 
years.  He  begins  the  other  part  where  the  former  ended,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  his  relations  contained  in  four  books.  About  this  time  died 
Sophocles  the  tragedian,  the  son  of  Theophilus,  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  gained  eighteen  victories  upon  the  stage.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  when  he  acted  hb  last  tragedy,  and  came  off  conqueror,  he  fell 
into  so  violent  a  laughter,  that  he  fell  down  dead.  Apollodorus,  a 
writer  of  chronicles,  reports  that  Euripides  likewise  died  this  year. 
But  others  relate,  that  being  entertained  with  Archebiiis,  king  of 
Macedonia,  once  walking  abroad  into  the  fields,  some  dogs  met  him, 
by  whom  he  was  torn  in  pieces^  and  so  miserably  perished,  a  little 
before  this  year. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Lyiander  made  §ole  admiral  of  tke  Lacedatmonian  fleet.  He 
takes  Caramium.  The  ruin  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JEgoe 
Potamos.  Athens  to/sen  by  Lysander.  The  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pesmesian  war. 

THE  year  next  before  being  ended.  Alexias  was  made  archon  of 
Athens  this  year,  and  at  Rome  three  military  tribunes  again  exieeuted 
the  places  of  consuls,  Caius  Julius,  Publius  0)rnelius,  and  Caius 
Servilius*  During  their  magistracy,  after  the  commanders  were  pul 
to  death,  the  Athenians  made  Philocles  general  of  the  army;  and 
delivering  the  fleet  to  him,  sent  him  away  to  Couon,  commissioning 
them  with  a  joint  power^  in  the  management  of  the  war.  Wlien  he 
came  to  Cononat  Samos,  he  manned  all  the  ships,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-three.  Twenty  of  these  he  left  there,  and  with 
the  rest  he  and  Conon  set  sail  for  the  Hellespont. 

Lysander,  in  the  mean  time,  high  admiral  of  the  Laced»moniail 
fleet,  with  thirty-five  sail^  which  he  had  got  together  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  their  confederates  next  adjoining,  passed  o%'cr  to  Ephesus, 
and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  sent  for  from  Chios.  Then  he  goes 
to  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  and  receives  from  him  a  great  sum  of 
money,  for  payment  of  the  army.  Cyrus  being  sent  for  by  bis  father 
into  Persia,  intrusts  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  provinces 
to  Lysander^  and  commands  all  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  him:  who 
being  now  fully  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  war^  returna 
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to.Ephesus.  At  this  time  some  in  Miletus,  that  favoured  au  oli* 
garchy,  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedemonians,  abolished  the  democracy* 
And  to  that  end,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sedition,  when  the  Dionysiaa 
festivals  were  celebrated,  forty  that  were  the  greatest  enemies  against 
their  faction,  were  surprised  in  their  houses,  and  muHered.  After- 
wards, observing  their  opportunity,  when  the  forum  was  full  of  people^ 
they  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  hundred  of  the  richest  of  the  citizensu 
In  the  mean  time  abovr  one  thousand  of  the  most  considerable  per* 
sons  of  quality,  who  were  for  the  democracy,  afraid  of  the  present 
imminent  danger,  fled  to  Pharnabuzus,  the  Persian  lord-lieutenant, 
who  received  them  very  courteously,  and  bestowed  upon  every  one 
a  stater  of  gold,  and  ordered  Clauda,  a  castle  of  Claudia,  for  their 
residence* 

Lysander,  with  a  great  navy,  making  for  Thasos*,  a  city  of  Caria, 
in  league  with  the  Athenians,  takes  it  by  storm,  and  puts  all  the  men, 
to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  for  slaves,  and  razed  the  city  to  the  ground*  After  this 
he  sailed  to  Attica,  and  many  other  places,  but  did  nothing  memo- 
rable; therefore  we  have  nothing  to  write  further  concerning  these 
Blatters.  The  sum  of  all  is,  having  taken  Lampsacus,  be  dismisaeft 
the  Athenian  garrison  there,  and  sent  them  home;  and  after  he  had 
plundered  the  city,  restored  it  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Athenian  admirals  having  intelligence  that  the  LacedsemoDians 
had  besieged  Lanipsacus  with  all  their  forces,  got  together  all  their 
fleet  from  every  place,  and  with  all  speed  made  for  Lampsacus,  with 
a  hundred  and  fourscore  sail;  but  hearing  that  it  was  taken,  they 
anchored  at  Mgos  Potamos,  and  there  lay*    Not  long  after,  tliey 
weighed  anchor,  and  made  out  against  the  enemy,  and  dared  theat 
every  day  to  a  battle ;  but  when  the  Peloponnesians  would  not.stir, 
the  Athenians  began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done,  for  that 
they  could  not  stay  long  there  with  the  fleet.     Hereupon  Alcibiades 
came  to  them,  and  assured  them  that  Medocusand  Seuthes,  kings  of 
the  Thracians,  who  were  his  special  friends,  bad  offered  him  a  great 
army  if  he  would  fight  against  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  therefore  if 
he  might  have  some  share  in  the  conimand,  he  engaged  either  to  force 
the  LacedflBmonians  to  fight  at  sea,  or  to  fight  them  at  land,  hy  ao 
army  out  of  Thrace.     This  Alcibiades  did  to  evince  how  great  his 
desire  was  to  procure  some  eminent  advantage  to  his  country,  and  by 
fresh  service  to  regain  their  former  good  opinion  of  him.     But  the 
Atlieniao  commanders  concluded,  that  if  matters  fell  out  ill,  all  the 

*  This  U  said  to  be  mistaken  for  Caramiam,  a  baj  in  Caria ;  for  tbat  Tbasot  is  an  island, 
and  lies  far  off,  aad  was  taken  some  time  after.  Ush.  Ana.  iiO.  MrniL  Frobas  ia  tbm 
lile  of  LyvBdcr* 
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blame  would  l>e  laid  upon  them;  and  if  well,  Alcibiades  would  reap 
all  the  honour  of  the  victory.  Tlierefore  they  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw, and  not  to  come  near  the  army  for  the  future. 

The  enemy  still  avoiding  a  fight,  and  provision  growing  scarce  in 
the  army,  Philoeles,  who  commanded  that  day,  ordered  the  rest  of 
the  oflScers  of  the  fleet  to  shiptht^ir  men,  and  follow  him,  who  having 
thirty  sail  in  readiness,  forthwith  loosed  out  of  the  harbour.     Lysan- 
der  having  intelligence  of  this  by  some  deserters,  makes  out  to  sea 
with  his  whole  navy,  puts  Philoeles  to  flight,  and  sails  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  Athenian  fleet*     Hereupon  the  Athenians  which  lay  there  (in 
regard  they  had  but  few  of  their  men  on  board)  were  all  in  a  great 
consternation,  through  the   unexpected   approach   of  the   enemy* 
Lysander,  therefore,  understanding  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  his 
enemy's  fleet,  commanded  Eteonicus  on  shore  with  the  land-army, 
who  forthwith  being  now  landed,  judged  it  highly  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  present  opportunity,   and  therefore  suddenly  forces  into 
part  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  Lysander  himself  coming  up  with  all 
his  fleet,  well  manned  and  provided,  hauled  as  many  of  the  Athenian 
vessels  as  there  were  in  the  harbour,  with  grappling-irons,  to  the 
shore.     Upon  this  the  Athenians  were  so  amazed,  and  struck  with 
such  a  sudden  astonishment,  (not  having  time  either  to  make  out  to 
sea  with  their  ships,  or  to  form  themselves  into  a  body  at  land),  so 
that  after  a  short  resistance  they  turned  their  backs:  hereupon  some 
forsook  their  ships,  others  fled  out  of  the  camp;  every  one  seeking 
where  he  could  best  preserve  himself.     Scarce  ten  of  all  the  com- 
manders and  officers  of  the  fleet  escaped;  amongst  whom  was  Conon, 
who  not  daring  to  return  to  Athens,  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  fled  to 
Evagoras,  pritice  of  Cyprus,  his  special  good  friend.     Many  of  the 
soldiers  fled  by  land  to  Sestos.     Lysander  jiossessed  himself  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  took  Philoeles,  one  of  the  generals,  prisoner, 
and  carried  him  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  put  him  to  death.    Then 
he  commanded  messengers  to  Lacedaemon,  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
victdry ;  and  ordered  one  of  the  best  of  the  gallies  to  transport  them, 
magnificently  adorning  it  with  the  arms  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

Next  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Sestos,  in  pursuit  of  those 
that  fled  thither,  took  the  city,  and  dismissed  the  Athenians  upon 
terms.  From  thence  he  sailed  with  all  speed  to  Samos,  and  forthwith 
prepares  to  besiege  the  city;  but  sent  away  Gylippus  (he  who  so* 
eminently  assisted  the  Syracusans  at  sea)  to  Sparta,  with  fifteen 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  besides  the  spoils.  The  money  was  made 
up  in  little  bags,  and  to  every  bag  was  fixed  a  scytale,  upon  which 
was  written  the  sum  of  money  therein  contained.    Gylippus  being 
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ignorant  of  what  was  done,  unties  the  bags,  and  takes  out  three  ban* 
dred  talents;  but  bis  theft  being  discoTered  to  the  ephori,  bj  tbe 
scjtales,  he  fled,  and  thereupon  was  condemned  to  die.  Clearchns, 
tbe  father  of  Gyh'ppus,  in  former  times,  for  his  having  received  money 
of  Pericles  not  to  invade  Attica,  likewise  fled,  and  was  adjudged  to 
die,  and  lived  all  his  days  a  banished  man,  among  tbe  Thwrians  io 
Italy.  These  two  men,  who  were  otherwise  virtuous,  yet  by  these 
sordid  acts  stained  and  blemished  all  the  worthy  actions  of  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

When  tbe  Athenians  were  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  ttMally 
ruined,  they  determined  to  strive  no  longer  to  be  masters  at  sea,  hut 
now  employed  all  their  care  to  repair  their  walls,  and  blocked  op  tbe 
haven,  expecting  nothing  more  certain  than  a  siege,  which  happened 
accordingly;  for  presently  both  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  Lacedsemo* 
nian  generals,  broke  into  Attica  with  great  forces,  and  enoimpcd 
under  the  very  walls  of  Athens:  and  Lysander  entered  the  Pineta» 
with  above  two  hundred  sail.    The  Athenians,  though  they  were 
pressed  on  every  side  with  so  many  mischiefs,  yet  stood  out,  and 
easily  defended  the  city  for  some  time.    But -the  Pelopoauesians  re- 
solved in  council,  in  regard  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  force  the 
place,  to  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  Attica,  and  by  their  navy  ta 
binder  all  provision  from  being  brought  into  the  city;  which  beioip 
put  in  execution,  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to  extreme  wast  of 
all  things,  especially  of  food,  which  was  used  to  be  imported  to  them 
by  sea. 

Want  pressing  upon  them  every  day  more  and  more,  the  city  was 
filled  with  the  dead;  upon  which  those  that  survived  sent  forth  am- 
bassadors, and  procured  the  terms  and  coqditions  followtiag;  viz.... 
That  the  long  fortifications  of  the  Pirieus,  and  thek  walls,  siiould  be 
demolished;  that  they  should  never  have  above  ten  long  ships;  that 
they  should  leave  all  the  cities,  and  be  subject  to  the  LacedsBmonians^ 
And  thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  had  continued  seven-* 
and-twenty  years;  a  war  of  tbe  longest  duration  of  any  come  to  oor 
knowledge. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

j(grigeMuM  Mocked  by  jimilcar  the  Carthaginian.  The  Cartha^ 
giniam  besiege  Qela.  JHofiyeius  goes  to  the  aid  of  Oeia.  The 
skirmishes  before  Gela.  Camarina  deserted  by  the  order  of 
Dionysius.  The  soldiers  enraged  at  Dionysius;  he  hastens  to 
Syracuse.  Amilcar  makes  peace  with  Dionysius^  and  returns 
to  Carthage.  The  end  qf  the  first  Carthaginian  war  against 
Dicnysius. 

A  LiXiLE  while  after  Datios^  king  of  Asia  diedj  having  reigned 
nineteen  years;  Artaxerxesf  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  and  reigned  forty-three  years.  About  this  time  Apolk'* 
doms  the  Athenian  reports  that  Antimachos  the  poet  flqurished. 
Amilcar  the  Carthaginian  general,  at  the  return  of  the  spring  sacked 
the  city  of  Agrigentum  -in  Sicily,  and  carried  nway  the  carved  work, 
and  richest  furniture,  out  of  aU  those  temples  Uu^t  were  not  utterly 
consumed  by  the  fire.  From  henc^  ^e  iaa4e  an  inrpajd  with  his  whole 
army  into  the  country  of  Gela;  from  whj^ncCf  and  from  the  Camari« 
oians,  (having,  made  great  devastations),  he  filled  his  camp  with  all 
sorts  of  plunder. .  ■  Then  marching  for  G^la,  he  encamped  at  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  There  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  of  a  won- 
derful bigness  at  Gela,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians took  and  sent  away  to  Tyre.  The  Geliahs  had  dedicated  it 
by  the  command  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  But  the  Tyrians  some  time 
after,  when  they  were  besieged  by  Alexaqder  the  Macedonian,  re- 
proached the  image,  as  if  it  sided  with  the  enemy.  But  after  that 
Alexander  had  taken  the  city,  the  very  same  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
very  hour  (as  Timssus  reports)  tliat  the  Carthaginians  committed 
the  sacrilege  against  Apollo  at  Gela,  the  Grecians  honoured  the  god 
with  many  magnificent  gifts  and  costly  sacrifices,  as  he  by  whose 
help  they  had  won  the  city.  Though  these  things  happened  in  times 
far  distant  one  from  another,  yet  because  the  thing  was  very  remark- 
able, I  thought  it  no  digression  to  compare  one  event  with  the  other 
in  this  place. 

The  Canhaginians,  when  they  had  cut  down  all  the  trees  about 
Gela,  fortified  themselves  by  a  wall  and  deep  trench  drawn  round 
their  camp;  for  they  expected  that  Dionysius  would  come  to  the  aid 

*  Dariot  Nvtbiit,  wbo  ordered  the  rebailding  of  tbo  tenple. 
^  ArtafccffiM  MnaoiM^  ia  whose  iwtatietli  y t«r  Neiieouli  «mm  u*  JexaMlea. 
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of  the  besieged  with  a  great  army.  They  of  Gela  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  to  avoid  danger^  determined  to  send  away  their 
wives  and  children  to  Syracuse;  bat  when  the  women  all  ran  toge- 
ther to  the  altars  in  the  forum,  earnestly  praying  that  they  might  un- 
dergo the  same  fate  with  their  husbands,  they  were  suffered  to  stay. 
After  this  the  soldiers  in  the  town,  dividing  themselves  into  several 
squadrons,  sent  out  part  abroad,  who^  being  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  ways  and  passages,  fell  upon  the  enemy  that  were  straggfinj^  here 
and  there,  and  not  only  brought  in  prisoners  every  day,  bst  killed 
many:  and  when  the  Carthaginians  had  battered  down  part  of  the 
Walls  with  their  rams,  the  besieged  stoutly  defended  them,  and  what 
was  beaten  down  in  the  day,  both  women  and  children  joined  with 
the  rest  and  repaired  in  the  night :  for  they  that  were  young  and  able 
Were  continually  in  arms,  and  engaged  with  the  enemy;  the  rest 
were  dijigently  employed  in  working,  and  other  necessary  services. 
To  conclude,  they  bore  the  brunt  with  that  valour  and  resolution 
that,  though  their  city  was  unfortified,  and  they  received  no  aid  from 
their  confederates,  and  thrir  walls  were  broken  down  in  many  places, 
yet  fear  did  not  at  all  abate  their  courage. 

In  the  mean  time  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sent  for  the  Gre- 
cian succours  in  Italy,  and  aids  from  his  confederates,  abd  employed 
every  one  almost  that  was  able  to  bear  arms  in  Syractiaie,  and  joined 
the  army  of  the  mercenaries  with  the  rest*  The  whole  amounted  not 
to  above  fifty  (as  some  report)  bat  (as  Umasus  relates)  not  above 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  wrth  fifty  sail  of  ships* 
With  these  forces  he  hastens  to  the  ud  of  GeltL  When  lie  arrived' 
at  the  city,  he  encamped  near  the  sea:  this  he  did  that  his  forces 
might  not  be  divided,  bat  might  fall  upon  the  enemy  both  by  ^ea  and 
land  at  once;  for,  by  skirmishing  with  his  light-armed  men,  he  pre- 
vented their  foraging;  and  by  his  horse,  and  the  help  of  his  sbippingt 
he  endeavoured  to  intercept  all  provisions  that  should  be  brought  to 
the  Carthaginians  from  any  part  of  their  dominions*  However,  he 
effected  nothing,  after  he  had  continued  there  twenty  days.  After 
this,  he  divided  his  foot  into  three  bodies :  one  he  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sicilians,  with  a  command  that,  having  the  city  on  the 
left,  they  should  fall  upon  the  trenches  and  fortifications  of  the  ene- 
my; another  body,  made  up  of  succours  from  the  confederates,  he 
ordered  should  leave  the  city  on  the  right,  and  march  to  the  shore; 
Tie  himself,  with  the  mcrcetiaries,  designed  to  pass  through  the  city, 
to  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  engines  were  placed,  and  cotn-^ 
inanded  the  horse,  that  as  soon  as  a  sign  was  given  by  the  foot,  they 
should  pass  the  river,  and  dts]>er8e  themselves  over  the  fields;  and  if 
they  discerned  that  theif  own  party  prevailed,  they  should'join  them. 
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and  if  worsted,  sliould  saccuur  them.  He  commauded,  likewisc|  the 
officers  of  the  fleet,  that  as  soon  as  the  Italian  bands  came  up,  they- 
should  sail  near  to  the  enemy's  camp.  While  every  one  was  exe- 
cuting the  orders  given  him  in  charge,  the  Carthaginians  opposed  tlie 
enemy's  landing,  and  made  it  their  business  to  defend  that  part  of 
their  camp  towards  the  shore,  where  it  was  not  fortified.  At  the  very 
same  instant  the  Italians,  coming  in  near  the  shore,  set  upon  tlie 
Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  intercepted  many  that  had  issued  out 
to  prevent  the  landing:  and  when  they  had  put  them  to  flight  that 
were  left  to  guard  that  part,  they  assaulted  the  whole  camp ;  upon 
which  the  Carthaginians  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  (now 
returned)  hotly  engaged  them,  and.  witii  much  ado  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  trenches,  which  they  had  gained,  and  passed.  The  Ita- 
lians, being  overpowered  with  the  multitude  of  the  barbarians,  were 
forced  to  retreat,  and  fell  into  a  strait  and  narrow  pass  within  the 
lines,  none  of  their  fellows  advancing  to  support  them;  for  the  Si- 
cull,  who  were  far  off,  came  not  up  in  convenient  time,  and  Diony- 
sius*$  mercenaries,  because  they  could  not  march  swift  enough 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  could  not  succour  them,  indeed  tlie 
Gelians  for  a  little  way  made  a  sally  to  relieve  the  Italians,  but,  fear- 
ing the  wails  would  be  left  naked,  they  halted  and  returned :  so  that 
the  Iberians  and  Campanians,  with  the  Cartliaginian  auxiliaries,  fell 
very  sharply  upon  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and  killed  above  a  thousand 
of  them;  but  the  pursuers  being  driven  back  by  darts  and  other  shot 
from  the  ships,  the  rest  came  safe  into  the  town.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Siculi,  being  engaged  with  the  Carthaginians  in  another  part, 
killed  many  of  them,  and  pursued  the  rest  up  to  their  very  camp. 
But  both  the  Iberians,  Campanians^  and  Carthaginians  coming  lo 
the  aid  of  the  Africans,  the  Siculi,  having  lost  six  hundred  men,  re- 
turned into  the  city.  The  iiorse,  likewise,  when  they  saw  all  was 
lost,  made  to  the  city,  especially  for  that  the  enemy  was  pressing 
upon  them  oo  every  side.  Dionysius,  having  passed  through  the 
city  witii  his  mercenaries  with  great  difficulty,  when  he  undcrstocxi 
diat  his  army  was  broken,  marched  back,  and  sheltered  himself  within 
tlie  walls  of  the  town :  then  calling  a  senate  of  those  that  were 
friends,  they  consulted  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  war; 
where  it  was  concluded  by  all,  that  (because  the  enemy  was  so 
strong)  it  was  not  now  the  time  to  put  all  to  liazard.  Dionysius 
therefore  sent  forth  a  trumpet  in  the  evening,  to  gain  a  cessatiun  of 
arms  for  the  burying  of  the  dead  till  the  next  day.  Then,  alniut  the 
first  watch  of  the  night,  he  sent  a  multitude  of  [>eople  out  of  the 
town,  and  he  himself  about  midnight  maichecl  forth  with  the  army, 
leaving  behind  him  two  thousand  light-armed  men^  commanding 
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them  to  make  fires  all  the  night  long,  and  set  ap  cooliDiial  siioittSy 
that  the  enemy  might  believe  that  the  whole  aimj  was  still  in  the 
town ;  but  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  light,  those  left  behind  with  a 
swift  march  followed  Dionysius's  army.  When  the  Carthaginians 
understood  the  cheat,  they  led  the  army  into  the  city,  and  made  a 
prey  of  whatever  was  left  in  the  houses. 

When  Dionysius  came  to  Camarina,  he  caused  all  the  dtiaiens, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  remove  to  Syracuse;  and  beeanse 
fear  would  not  admit  of  any  delay,  some  carried  what  gold  and  silver 
they  were  able,  others,  with  their  parents  and  little  children,  hastened 
away,  without  the  least  regard  to  their  estates.  Some  who  were  old 
and  sick,  were  left  behind  by  their  friends  and  relations,  every  one 
thinking  that  the  Carthaginians  were  at  his  heels:  for  the  late  ruin 
and  destruction  of  Selinusi  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  struek  all  with 
s^uch  a  terror,  and  filled  every  one  with  such  an  apprehension  of  the 
beastly  cruelty  of  the  barbarians,  as  if  it  had  been  then  present  before 
their  eyes;  for  they  put  all  the  captives  to  the  sword,  shewing  no 
compassion  to  any:  some  they  crucified,  and  others  they  tormented 
with  intolerable  scoffs  and  reproaches*  The  soldiers  of  Dionysins 
seeing  men,  women,  and  children  drivefu  in  droves  from  two  several 
cities  in  one  and  the  same  country,  were  much  incensed,  pitying  the 
sad  condition  of  the  miserable  people:  for,  when  they  saw  yoang 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  marriageable  estate,  unbecoming  their  rank 
and  age,  tumuhuonsly  and  regardlessly  to  be  driven,  led,  and  dragged 
in  droves  through  the  high-ways,  the  time  not  allowing  any  regard  or 
respect  either  to  old  and  grave  men,  or  young  and  tender  women, 
they  were  not  a  little  affected:  and  especially  it  greatly  grieved  them 
to  see  decrepid  old  people  forced,  l)eyond  the  strength  of  nature,  to 
go  as  fast  as  those  that  were  young.  These  were  the  things  that  in- 
flamed the  soldiers  with  rage  against  Dionysius;  for  they  suspected 
that  he  did  this  on  purpose  that  he  might  gain  the  sovereignty  over 
the  rest  of  the  cities,  through  their  fear  of  the  Carthaginians:  for 
they  muttered  among  themselves,  how  small  a  time  he  gave  his  as- 
sistance; that  none  of  his  mercenary  soldiers  were  killed ;  that  he 
fled  so  hfistily  when  he  had  suffered  so  little  loss,  and  especially  when 
no  enemy  pursued.  Therefore,  all  those  who  had  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  revolt,  now  did  their  utmost  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
his  tyranny,  prompted  thereunto,  as  it  were,  by  the  instinct  of  a  di- 
vine providence.  So  that  all  the  Italians  forthwith  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  homewards  through  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
Syracusan  horsemen  likewise  watched  for  an  opportunity  how  they 
might  readily  kill  the  tyrant  on  the  road:  hut,  observing  the  meree- 
oarles  eodstantly  to  attend  close  to  his  person  (unanimously  with  oo^ 
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consent)  they  set  spafs  to  their  horses^  and  rode  away  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  entered  into  the  arsenal  without  any  opposition^  the 
guard  being  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  done  at  Gela.  Upon 
their  coming  there,  they  forthwith  rifled  Dionysius's  palace>  and  car- 
ried away  all  his  gold,  silver*  and  rich  furniture  out  of  his  house,  and 
most  cruelly  and  filthily  abused  his  wife,  to  vex  and  molest  the  tyrant 
the  more,  and  that  this  sort  of  revenge  might  be  a  clear  evidence  to 
hhn  of  the  conspiracy  against  him. 

Dionysius  suspecting  upon  his  march  what  was  done,  hastens  to 
the  city  with  all  the  horse  and  foot  he  could  confide  in,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed;  for  he  concluded  he  had  no  better  course  to  take  to  dis* 
appoint  the  horsemen  that  were  gone,  than  to  prevent  all  intelli« 
gence,  judging  his  design  would  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  he 
were  sooner  at  Syracuse  than  they  could  believe;  which  happened 
accordingly:  for  the  horsemen  thought  that  Dionysius  durst  neither 
stay  with,  nor  be  far  from,  his  army.    And  therefore  now,  as  confi- 
dent that  they  had  gained  their  purpose,  they  noised  abroad  that 
Dionysius  pretended  to  fly  from  Gela  for  fear  of  the  Carthaginians, 
but  in  truth  he  fled  from  the  Syracusans.     In  the  mean  time  Diony- 
sius having  marched  without  stopping  almost  four  hundred  furlongs, 
came  about  midnight  to  the  gates  of  Acradina,  with  one  hundred 
horse,  and  five  hundred  foot,  and  finding  them  shut  against  him, 
caused  reeds  there  ready  gathered  out  of  the  fens  (with  which  the 
Syracusans  used  to  burn  lime)  to  be  put  to  the  gates:  while  the  gates 
were  on  fire,  those  that  marched  slower  came  up  to  him;  and  when 
they  were  burnt  down,  he  forthwith  entered  through  Acradina  with 
all  the  forces  with  him.     Upon  which  those  horsemen  (who  were 
Tcry  few)  that  were  of  the  noblest  birth  and  greatest  wealth  (without 
staying  for  the  people's  help)  got  together  in  the  market-place  to 
oppose  the  enemy;  but  were  presently  surrounded  with  the  merce- 
naries, and  every  man  killed  with  darts  and  pikes.    Tlien  Dionysius, 
scouring  the  streets  of  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword  he  met  that  were 
running  here  and  there  to  aid  their  fellows;  and  not  only  so,  but  en- 
tered likewise  into  the  houses  of  those  he  took  to  be  his  enemies,  of 
whom  he  cut  the  throats  of  some,  and  banished  othera.    The  rest 
of  the  horsemen  escaped  out  of  the  walls  to  that  part  of  the  city  called 
Acradina.    About  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  all  the  rest  of  the 
mercenaries,  and  the  whole  Sicilian  army,  came  to  Syracuse;  but 
theCelians  and  Camarinians,  incensed  against  Dionysius,  turned  oSf 
to  Leontium. 

Amilcar  at  length,  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  afiaira, 
aends  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  conquered : 
this  wu  very  acceptable  news  to  Dionysiuf,  and  thereupon  peace 
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was  made  upou  these  coDditions.^That,  besides  the  antient  coloDies, 
t))e  SicaniaDS^  SeliDuntiDeSy  Agrigentioes,  and  the  HimeruinSi  should 
be  under  the  power  of  the  CaitliagioiaDs:  that  they  of  Ge)a  and  Ca* 
marina  should  be  suffered  to  iolrabit  in  their  own  cities,  jet  without 
walk,  and  be  tributary  for  the  future  to  the  CarthaginiaDS :  that  the 
Leoiitinesy  Messanians^  and  all  the  Sicilians,  should  be  freC^  and  en-^ 
joy  all  their  own  laws  and  liberties,  save  that  the  Syracusans  sliould 
be  subject  to  Dionysius.  When  all  these  articles  were  ratified,  th^ 
Carthaginians  passed  over  to  Libya,  after  they  had  lost  above  one 
half  of  their  army  by  the  plague,  which  afterwards  raging  through 
libya,  multitudes  perished  both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  their  coa- 
frderates. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  wars;  of  the  Pel(^nne<» 
sian  war  in  Greece,  and  of  the  first  Carthaginian  war  with  Dionysius 
in  Sicily :  and  so,  having  finished  what  we  hitherto  designed,  we  shall 
treat  in  the  next  book  of  those  affidrs  that  fell  out  afterwards. 
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PREFACE^ 

IT  Is  common  and  natural  for  every  man  to  be  touched  to  the  quick, 

I  *      I       '  '  ' 

to  hear  himself  evil  spoken  of.  I^or  even  they  that  are  so  notori- 
ously wicked  that  they  ciinnot  escape  reproaches^  yet^  if  they  be  told 
of  their  faults,  are  presently  in  a  rage,  ana  do  all  they  can'  to  pal- 
liate  and  cover  their  crimes  wit)i  fine-spun  excuses.  Every  one 
therefore  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  avoidT  the  doing  of  that  which 
is  of  bad  report,  especially  those  ttiat  are  in  high  place  and  power, 
and  advanced  above  others  in  dignity*.  For  ttieir  actions,  by  reiason 
of  their  eminency  in  the  world,  being  more  conspicuous  than  others^ 
their  faults  and  miscarriages  likewise  are  more  obvious.  Tlierefore, 
let  none  in  such  places  of  power  and  authority,  think  to'  avoid  cen- 
sures and  reproaches,  if  they  are  corrupt  and  unjust  in  their  admi- 
nistration. For  siiould  they  escape  infamy  and  disgrace  during  their 
lives,  yet  let  them  be.assuredfJitttaftexL  times  will  publish  that  truth 
(to  the  stain  of  their  memory)  which  was  stifled  and  smothered  some 
time  before.  Let  this  therefore  startle  wicked  men  to  consider,  that 
thev  leave  behind  them  an  ugly  vepresentation  of  themselves,  to  the 
view  of  posterity  for  ever. 

For  tfidugh  those  things  that  follow  after  death  do  libthing  at  all 
concern  us,  (as  ^ome  philosophers  have  ipread  abroad  among  the 
common  people),  yet  a  wicked  course  of  life  if  fiir  tb^  worse>  ii^- 
much  as  the  remembrance  of  it  is  hateful  to  all  posterity.  Of  which 
truth,  he  who  seriously  considers  things  related  in  this  book,  may  fln^ 
ready  at  hand  most  clear  and  evident  examples.  For  the  thirty  ty- 
rants  of  Athens,'  who  by  their  covetousness  and  ambilion  involved 
their  country  in  dreadful  calamities,  tl^erebyi  in  a  shpr^  time^  npi  onlj^ 
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lost  their  authority,  but  left  behind  them  an  immortal  atain  and  dia- 
honoar  to  their  names.  And  the  LRcedsemoniaiis^  who  had  un- 
doubtedly gained  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  lost  what  they  had 
gained,when  they  began  to  oppress  their  associates  and  confederates.-* 
For  the  thrones  of  princes  are  supported  by  justice  and  mercy,  but 
are  overturned  by  cruelty  and  oppression  of  their  subjects.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  example  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who*, 
though  he  had  the  smiles  of  fortune  above  all  the  other  princes  before 
him,  yet  plots  were  formed  to  entrap  him  all  his  life  long;  so  that  for 
fear  of  being  assassinated,  he  was  necessitated  to  wear  an  iron  breast- 
plate  upon  his  coat,  and  after  his  death,  became  an  instance  and  ex* 
ample  of  the  people's  hatred  to  all  succeeding  generations.  But  we 
shall  speak  of  these  things  in  their  proper  places. 

And  now  we  come  to  those  affairs  that  have  a  coherence  with  them 
before  related,  only  distinguished  by  difierence  of  times.  For  in 
the  foregoing  books  we  have  treated  of  things  that  were  done  from 
the  sacking  of  Troy,  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
Atheman  dynasty;  wUch  comprehends  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  years.  In  this  we  shall  add  what  next  follows  in 
Older,  and  bepn  with  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  from  thence 
down  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  wherein  b  contained  the 
history  of  eighteen  yean. 


■esB 


CHAP,  I. 

^  peace  UiweiH  tke  Aiheniam  €Oul  Laced^tMHmimu.  ThejU^ 
mwu  disagree  abotit  the  manner  of  their  governtnmt.  lie  go-^ 
vemment  bf  thirty.  ThecnteUy  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  eq^e^ 
eiaifytowardM  T^eramenes. 

BY  the  dissolution  of  the  govemaient  at  Athens,  (which  happened 
the  seven  hundred  and  eightieth  year  current  from  the  destruction  of 
TVoy),  the  city  was  involved  in  an  anarchy;  at  that  time  were  four 
military  tribunes  appointed  at  Rome  to  execute  the  consular  dignity, 
Cains  Tunm,  Cains  Serviliu^  Caius  Valerius,  and  Nuomine  FaUna, 
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And  the  ninety-foarth  olympiad  was  celebrated  this  year,  in  which 
Cocynas  of  Larissa  was  yictor.  Aboot  this  time^  the  Athenians  (their 
power  being  broicen)  obtained  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
liberty  to  govern  according  to  tlieir  own  laws,  upon  condition  they 
demolislied  their  walls,  which  they  pulled  down  accordingly,  but  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  a1x)ut  the  form  of  their  government. 
For  they  that  were  for  an  oligarchy,  gave  their  votes  for  the  restoring 
that  antient  government.  But  the  greatest  part  who  stood  up  for 
die  democracy,  preferred  the  government  by  the  senators^  declaring 
liiat  to  be  the  truest  democracy.  ^ 

When  this  banding  one  against  another  had  continued  som^  days, 
they  for  the  oligarchy  sent  to  Lysander  the  Spartan,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  the  point,  in  regard  he  was  ordered  (now  the  war  was  at  an 
end)  to  settle  the  government  of  the  cities;  and  in  every  place  he  set 
«p  an  oligarchy.  To  this  end  they  sailed  to  him  at  Samos,  where 
he  then  was,  having  lately  taken  the  city.  When  they  arrived,  and 
had  craved  his  assbtance^  he  promised  them  his  aid:  and  thereupon 
(after  he  had  made  Thorax  governor  of  Samos)  passed  over  to  the 
Pireus  with  an  hundred  sail.  Then  calling  a  general  assembly,  he 
advised  them  to  ehouse  thirty  men,  who  sbquld  govern  the  com* 
monwealtfi,  and  manage  all  the  aflBurs  of  the  city.  Theramenes  op« 
posed  this  proposal,  repeating  the  articles  of  the  peace,  whereby  it 
was  agreed..That  they  should  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  eountry ;  and  declared  it  would  be  a  most  intolerable  piece 
of  injustice,  if,  (against  the  sacred  ties  of  an  oath),  their  liberties 
must  be  thus  mvfohed  from  them.  Lysander  answered  ..That  the 
Athenians  had  first  broken  the  league  themselves,  because  they  did 
not  pull  down  their  walls  within  the  time  agreed,  and  grievously 
threatened  Theramenes,  and  told  him^^That  unless  he  desisted  from 
his  oppositions  against  the  Lacediemonians,  he  would  put  him  to 
death. 

Upon  this,  both  Theramenes  and  the  people,  being  in  a  great 
fright,  were  forced  by  a  general  suffrage  to  abolish  the  democracy: 
and  thirty  men  were  forthwith  chosen  to  be  governors  of  the  common*^ 
weahh,  in  name  called  fit  magistrates,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  no- 
thing but  tyrants.  But  because  the  justice  and  moderation  of  The* 
ramenes  was  evidently  discerned  by  the  people,  they  judged  he  would 
be  a  bridle  to  the  covetousness  of  the  rest  of  those  pbced  over  themt 
and  tlierefore  chose  him  to  be  one  of  the  thirty. 

The  duty  and  office  of  these  men  was  to  choose  the  members  of 
the  senate,  to  create  magistrates,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  oity.  But  they  forbore  to  make  any  laws  upon  many 
specious  pretences.    Yet  they  filled  tlie  senate,  and  all  the  pUccs  in 
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the  ma^^istracy,  with  their  own  creatiirefij  who  wprc  called  pK|pn> 
but  in  truth,  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  tyrants* 

At  first  they  exccuterl  justice  upon  malefttctors  with  gr^^t  CfSVtfrityji 
to  the  putting  tliem  to  death:  so  that  as  yet  they  were  well  spoken 
Qf,  and  coinmendi'd  hy  every  honest  citizen.  But  not  long  after^ 
when  tliey  resolved  to  be  lawless,  and  set  up  an  arbitrary  power^  tbcy 
sent  for  a  garrison  from  the  Liicediemonians,  uppo  pretetice  that  they 
Wiiuld  mould  all  things  in  the  government  to  the  advantage  of  their 
interest.  For  they  knew  very  well,  that,  without  a  foreign  forfse,  thejt 
could  not  execute  those  slaughters  and  butcheries  they  designed^  fot 
that  all  would  as  one  .man  rise  up  against  them  in  tbe*r  own  dc- 
fenc«». 

When  the  garrison  fropi  Lacedn^mon  was  comej  thtyr  presently 
pained  the  governor  Caliibius,  with  hribes  and  other  fawning  and 
fluttering  addresses.  Then  they  singled  out  spipe  of  the  richest  •! 
the  citi/ens,  such  as  they  thought  fit^  and  charging  them  as  inno<!i 
vators,  and  plotters  against  the  government,  put  them  to  death,  and 
coniiscaied  their  estates.  But  when  T^i^ratnc^ncs  opposed  his  col- 
leagues, and  c  tilers  (who  were  zealous  for  the  cominonweahh)  stood 
lip  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  the  thirty  called  a  senate,  io 
which  Critias,  the  president,  loads  The ra me ni:s  with  manygrievous 
crin)es,and  chiefly  that  he  betrayed  that  governipent,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  himself  volunti^rily  accepted  as^hare  with  the  rest. 
Theramenes,  in  answer  to  what  he  said,  so  cleared  himself  of  eTcry 
pitrticular  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the 
whole  senate.  Upon  which  Critias,  with  the  rest  of  his  faction, 
(being  ufra?d  lest  thiii  man  should  overturn  the  oligarchy),  surround- 
ed him  by  the  soldiers  with  their  «words  drawn,  with  an  intent  forth** 
with  to  seize  him. 

But  Theramenes  foreseeing  their  purpose,  rushes  througli,  and 

flies  to  the  altar  in  the  senate-house,  crying  out ^That  he  fled  to  the 

gods,  not  that  be  hoped  thereby  to  save  his  life, 'but  that  the  impiety 
of  his  murderers  might  be  the  more  aggravated,  by  the  violation  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  their  religion :  but  though  he  was  thence  violently 
hauled  hy  the  Victors,  yet  he  bore  all  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  being 
well  principled  in  the  precepts  of  philosophy  by  his  late  master  So- 
crates. The  people  generally  lamented  his  sad  misfortune,  and  un- 
worthy Usage;  but  none  dur^t  rescue  him  by  reason  6f  the  soldiers 
that  closed' him  round.  But  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  two  of 
his  servants  ran  in,  and  endeavoured  to  biuckr  the  lictora.  But  The- 
ramenes entreated  them  they  would  forbear,  dechuring  he  could  not 
but  honour  their  love  and  courage  shewed  on  his.  behalf,  but  thai  it 
would  be  his  greatest  misery  if  he  jshouUl^f  tlif  cause  of  the  deatli 
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of  those  who  so  greatly  loved  him.  Socrates,  therefore,  and  the 
rest,  (when  they  saw  none  come  in  to  ilieir  assistance,  and  that  the 
•troriger  faction  more  and  more  increased),  let  fall  their  design* 
Theramenes,thus  forced  from  the  altars,  was  led  throu(|;h  the  market- 
place to  execution  by  the  officers  who  had  him  in  charge.  Rut  the 
common  people,  (affrighted  with  the  armed  men), while  they  bewared 
theconditionof  this  miserable  man,  (as  one  most  unjustly  condemned), 
at  the  same  time  likewise  deplored  their  own  bondage  and  shivery* 
For  every  poor  man  seeing  the  virtue  of  Theramenes  so  despised  and 
trampled  under  foot,  foresaw  that  they,  by  reason  of  their  mean  and 
low  condition,  would  be  Valued  no  more  than  things  set  behind  the 
door. 

After  they  had  executed  him,  the  tiurty,  upon  false  accusations, 
put  to  death  several  others  of  the  rich  men  whom  they  had  written 
down  in  a  list,  and  when  they  were  dead,  seized  upon  ali  they  had. 
Among  whom  was  Niceratus,  the  son  of  Nicias  the  general,  who  was 
formerly  sent  against  the  Syracusans.  He  was  a  man  civil  and  cour- 
teous to  ail,  and  almost  the  richest  and  of  greatest  interest  of  any  man 
in  Athens;  there  was  fiot  therefore  a  family  but  lamented  his  dearth, 
the  memory  of  his  kind  and  sweet  disposition  lorcing  tears  from  every 
one.  'Yet  the  tyrants  did  not  in  the  least  remit  any  thing  of  their 
acts  of  injustice  and  violence,  but  growing  still  worse  and  worse  in 
all  manner  of  villanles,  they  cut  the  throats  of  threescore  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  city,  that  they  might  revel  in  their  estates.  The  njiiser-^ 
able  citizens  being  thus  slaughtered  and  butciiered,  every  day,  al- 
most all  that  had  any  thing  to  lose  fled  out  of  the  city^  . 

It'hen  tiicy  put  to  death  Autolycus,  a  most  excjellent  and  fluent 
orator.  And  at  length,  every  man  that. was  in  any  respept  eminent 
or  remarkable,  they  sacrificed  to  their  raging  lusts.  By.these  crucN 
ties  they  so  wasted  and. destroyed  the  city,  that  above  one  half  of  its 
inhabitants  ran  away  and  left  it^ 

And  although  the  Lacedemonians  saw  the  city  thus  spoiled  and 
rfained,  yet  they  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  having  no  desire  it  should 
recover  its  strength  any  more,  as  was  very  evident  by  many  couvin^itig 
arguments.  For  they  made  a  decree^That  all  tjie  fugitives  frota' 
Athens,  in  every  part  of  Greece,  should  be  carried  back  bound  to  th^ 
tyrants;  and  whosoever  opposed  tlie  execution  of  this  decraey 
•liould  be  fined  five  talents. 

l*bis  was  In  truth  looked  upon  as  a  very  cruel  and  inhumtn  edicty 
but  the  other  cities  stood  so  much  in  awe  of  the  power  of  the  Spar^ 
thiiis,  tliat  it  was  every  where  obeyed.  But  the  Argi^es  were  thefimt 
tiiat  shewed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Lacedsemooialicijtijeltjr^  tild  pity*? 
iog' the' miserable  conditiou  of  the  exiles,  received  tfam  witb  all 
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tendfrness  and  compusion.  TheThelMins  likewite  decreed  a  malct 
to  be  imposed  upon  him  that  did  not  to  hit  utmoat  power  asaist  any 
fugitive  whom  he  saw  to  be  carried  away  by  force.  To  this  past 
Were  broaght  the  afiairs  of  Athens. 


CHAR  IL 

Dkmjf9us*s  prqfects  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  sovereign^ 
cihf.     The  Syracusans  revolt.     They  are  dispersed. 


IN  the  meantime  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  having  made  peaca 
with  the  Carthaginians,  bent  all  his  care  to  strengthen  himself  in  the 
sovereignty.  For  he  judged  that  the  Syracusans,  now  brought  nndrf 
by  the  war,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  after  the  recoveiy  of  their 
liberty.  Perceiving  therefore  the  bland  belonging  to  the  city  (which 
was  naturally  fortified)  would  be  easily  defended  by  a  small  garrison, 
he  divided  it  from  the  dty  by  a  strong  wall,  in  which  he  built  many 
high  towers,  near  one  another,  and  under  them  guard-houses  and  lodg- 
ings, which  would  contain  great  numbers  of  men :  he  built  likewise 
there  at  great  expense,  a  castle  which  commanded  the  city,  that  it 
might  be  a  shelter  ready  to  fly  to  upon  any  sudden  commotion;  with 
the  same  wall  he  took  in  the  arsenal  near  to  the  little  port  called  Lac* 
cius,  capable  to  receive  threescore  sail,  and  liad  a  gate  through  which 
#nly  one  ship  at  a  time  could  enter.  Tlien  he  marked  out  the  best 
pieces  of  land,  and  gave  tliem  to  hu  friends  and  oiBcers:  the  rest 
he  equally  distributed  amongst  the  citizens,  and  in  the  number  of 
citizens  he  accounted  manumitted  slaves,  and  called  tliem  Neopo* 
lites.  New  Citizens.  He  bestowed  likewise  houses  every  where  uponi 
the  common  people,  (except  those  houses  that  were  in  the  bland}^ 
and  those  he  gave  as  a  reward  to  his  friends  and  mercenaries. 

Having  now  firmly  fixed  iiimsctf  in  the  throne,  (as  he  oonoeived). 
he  marched  out  with  an  army  against  the  Sicilians,  with  a  design  to 
bring  them  into  slavery,  who  as  yet  were  free,  especially  those  who 
had  lately  assisted  the  Carthaginians.  To  this  end  he  lay  before  tha 
city  of  Herbessus,  and  furnuhed  himself  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  siege.  They  of  Syincuse  tint  were  listed  upon  this  espedi*. 
tiOB,  having  gut  arms  into  their  hands,  met  together  in  private  cahab, 
and  bbmud  one  another  because  they  did  not  assbt  the  honemen  in 
deposi^gthc  tyimnL    It  happened  at  that  time,  that.ona  of  JMaif* 
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tiut*s  captmint  thmtcniiig  a  soldier  for  liis  tancy  language,  aod  pre* 
sently  offering  to  beat  him  upon  hit  sharp  retorts,  the  soldiers  were 
so  enraged^  that  they  killed  the  officer,  whose  name  was  Doricus; 
and  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  citiau^ns  to  stand  up  for  their 
liberty,  they  sent  for  the  horse  from  Enna;  for  they  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  tyranny  left  the  tyrant  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  castle. 
Dionysius  being  now  terrified  with  the  defection  of  the  Syracusans^ 
brdce  up  the  siege,  and  hastened  away  with  all  speed  to  Syracuse, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  city  before  any  of  his  enemies.  Upon  his 
flight  thither,  the  fomenters  of  the  rebellion  created  tliem  their  cap- 
tains and  leaders  who  had  killed  the  officer,  and  being  joined  by  the 
horse  from  Enna,  they  encamped  in  the  Epipols  (as  they  are  called) 
lying  over  against  the  tyrant,  blocking  up  his  passage  into  the  open 
field.  These  revolters  likewise  continually  sent  messengers  to  Mes* 
Sana  and  Rhegium  to  solicit  their  aid  at  sea,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty.  For  these  cities  at  that  time  commonly  set  forth  no  less 
than  fourscore  gallics  well  manned,  which  they  then  sent  to  the  Sy« 
sacusans  to  assist  them.  Besides  all  this,  they  in  the  Epipols  pro- 
mised by  the  common  crier  a  great  reward  to  him  that  should  kill 
the  tyrant;  and  that  they  would  enfranchise  all  foreigners  that  would 
come  over  to  them.  And  now  having  provided  engines  for  batter- 
ing down  the  wall,  they  assaulted  the  island  every  day,  and  kindly 
Kceived  all  strangers  that  came  to  them.  Upon  thin,  Dionysius  see- 
ing himself  forsaken  by  the  mercenaries,  and  that  he  was  so  strait ly 
penned  up,  called  his  friends  tcgetlier  to  consult  wliat  was  best 
to  be  done  in  the  present  exigency.  For  he  so  far  despaired  of 
keeping  the  sovereignty,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  seek  how  he 
might  subdue  the  Syracusans,  but  by  wluit  kind  of  death  be  might 
put  an  end  to  his  life;  lest  be  should  be  forced  to  a  shameful  abdi* 
cation  of  the  government.  Heloris,  one  of  his  friends,  (but  others 
say  the  poet  his  father),  told  him.^That  the  memory  of  his  being  a 
king,  would  be  the  glorious  ornament  of  his  sepulchre;  and  Polyae* 
nus,  his  father-in-law,  advised  him  to  break  through  upon  the  swift- 
est horse  he  had,  and  get  away  to  those  parts  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  crave  help  of  the  Campanians  whom  Amilcar 
had  left  to  defend  his  conquests  in  Sicily.  But  Philistus  (who  after- 
wards wrote  the  hbtory)  opposed  Polyxenus,  and  sa!d.,^Dionysius, 
it  doth  not  become  thee,  by  the  swiftness  of  thy  horse,  to  fly  away 
from  thy  principality,  but  rather  with  thy  whole  strength  to  hold  it 
£ut  within  thy  very  thighs.  Dionysius  adopted  this  advice,  and 
resolved  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  tlian  Voluntarily  lay  down  the  power 
he  bad  gained.  Whereupon  he  sent  commissioners  to  them  in  re« 
I,  to  dcsicB  liberty  for  himself  and  those  with  him  to  depart  out 
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of  the. city:  and  in  the  mean  time  a  rtfessengef  ilv^  ^ictnAy  s^itt  to 
the  Campanians^  to  promise  them  as  much  money  as  th^'y  shotild  de** 
mand)  if  they  would  come*  and  raise  the*  siege,    Matkefi  being  a-^ 
greed  upon,  the  Syracusans'  consented  that  tlie  tyrant  sfahuld  have 
liberty  to  be  gone  with  five  ships  only.     After  this,  things  began  to 
cool  3  and  a  part  of  them  that  lay  at  the  sierge  were  discharged  and 
drawn  ofF  as  useless ;  and  many  of  the  foot  roved  about  in  the  fields,  aa 
if  the  tyranny  had  now  been  altogether  at  an  end.   In  the  mean  time 
flie  Camparrians,  encouraged  by  such  generous  prdmr^es,  first  diarchy 
ed  to  Agyrium,  and  there  leavlhg  their  baggage  with  Agyrus  the 
prince  of  the  place,  with  twelve  hundred  light  horse  hastened  to  Sy- 
racuse; iidiere,  suddenly  arriving,  they  surprised  the  Syracusans^ 
ind  killing  many  of  them,  they  broke  through  into  the  fort  to  Dio- 
nysius.    About  the  same  time  three  hundred  mercenaries  arrived^ 
and  came  in  to  the  assistance  KJf  tlie  tyrant  \  so  thaft  now  be  began  to 
pluck  up  his  spirits.    But  the  Syracusansj  wfaetf  they  perceived  that 
tbe  tyrant  began  to  gather  strength  again^  were  divided  into  partita; 
acme  were  for  continuing  the  siege,  otheis  were  for  dislranding  fH^ 
irmy  and  leaving  the  city.    As  soon  as  Dionysius  cafme  to  under-< 
ctand  this^  he  sallies  out  with  what  he  had,  and  cofnin^  upon  theid 
when  they  were  in  a  distraction,  easily  put  them  to  flight,  and  pur-« 
sued  them  to  the  place  called  the  New  City :  yet  he  killed  riot  many 
there:  for,  riding  amongst  bis  men,  he  commanded  them  not  tolcill 
those  tliat  fled.    The  Syracusans  were  now  suddenly  scatiered  all 
over  the  fields ;  and  awhile  after  above  seven  thbusand  in  a  body 
came  up  to  the  horsemen  and  smrendieitd  themslelves.    After  the 
burial  of  the  Syracusans  that  were  killed,  Dionysius  sent  messeiAgers 
to  Enna  to  invite  the  exiles  there  to  lay  aside  their  animosifies  and 
return  to  tfaefr  country,  faithfully  promising  them*  fhilt  he  would 
pardon  and  forget  all  that  was  past.    Upon  this,  some  who  had  left 
trives  and  children  behind  them,  (through  the  irrest^ible  force  of 
natural  aflbction),  complied  with  the  invitation.    The  re^t,  (wbeh 
the  messengers  cried  up  his  humanity  in  burying  the  desid),  answer- 
ed—That Dionysiuar  himself  deserved  no  other  courtesy,  and  prayed^ 
to  the  gods  that  he  might  presently  meet  with  it.    So  *  that  tbe^e  af 
Enna  could  not  by  any  means  be  wrought  upon  to  trust  the  tyrant'af 
word,  but  continued  at  Enna,  waiting  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  putf 
bim  down. 

IKonysius  carried  himself  with  all  the  respect  and  tendemestf  litit^ 
ginable  towards  those  that  returned,  to  encourage  the  ri»t  to  coflltf 
hack  to  their  country.  Then  he  discharged  the  CJEimpaiiiansr  with* 
^i^t  rewards,  for  he  durst  not  trust  their  fickle  atnd  intodnstant  Bu^- 
SKAir.  Whdi  they  cttnetoBntdla,  they  prevailed  irithtbrdt^jbekfic^ 
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lecciye  them  into  i\\^  tuwo,  and  to  enfmochize  them  «s  natural  in« 
l^abitauts:  bui  in  the  iiig4u  th^ y  treacheroubly  fell  upon  the  towns* 
men  ^nd  cg^  9\i  their  tthroat^j^  and  marrying  their  wives^  possess^ 
IbcpBKiveji  of  tUe  ^ity.     . 
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CHAP,  III. 

71ie  Laeedamonkms  establish  an  oligarchy  in  every  nty;  XHany^ 
mis  disarms  the  Syraea^an^,  Alcibiades  killed;  the  manner  of 
Ms  death.  Ckarrhus^styramfy  in  Byzantium.  The  battle  of 
Porus  against  his  countrymen  the  Lncedamouians.  Lysartder 
projects  to  deprive  the  Heraclidcs  of  the  sovereign  paiuer. 

IN  Greece,  after  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedfemo* 
nians,  by  the  general  consent  ef  all,  had  the  sovereign  command  lK>th 
at  sea  and  land.  Whereupon  they  created  Lysander  again  high  ad- 
miral, with  power  to  establish  the  Hermoste,*  (as  they  called  them), 
in  every  city  wheiever  he  came.  For,  because  the  Democraiists 
were  enemies  to  the  Lacediemonians,  they  ordered  an  oligarchy  to 
be  settled  in  every  city,  and  impuseda  tribute  upon  all  they  subdued. 
And  alt^otigh  they  made  no  use  of  money  at  any  time  before,  yet 
now  they  treasured  up  from  the  tributes  paid  in  by  the  cities, a  thou- 
sand  talents  every  year. 

When  they  had  settled  the  aflHirs  of  Greece,  as  they  thought  best 
for  the  supp«trt  of  their  authority,  they  sent  Aristiis,  a  tioble  person, to 
Syracuse,  under  colour  of  abro<rating  the  tyranny,  but  in  truth,  and 
underhand,  to  confirm  it.  For  they  concluded,  that  if  they  were  in- 
strumental taiix  him  in  his  new-got  empire,  they  should  ever  oblige 
Um  to  be  a  friend'  to  them.  Aristus,  after  he  came  to  Syracuse,  had 
a  private  conference  with  Dionysius  concerning  these  matters:  and 
yet  in  the  mean  time  encouraged  tiic  people  with  fair  promises  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  liberties':  but,  instead  of  that,  he  betrayed' 
Nicoteles,  the  general  of  tlie  Syracusans,  and  others  who  trusted  in 
his  fldelity,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  deaths  by  which  he 
strengthened  the  tynint;  and  by  so  base  an  act,  stained  his  own  repu- 
tation,  and  dishonoured  his  country. 

After  this,  when  the  people  of  Syracuse  had  lelTt  the  city  in  the 
tim^  of  harvest,  to  gather  the  fruits,  Dionysius  eaters  every  one  of 
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their  bouses,  and  takes  away  all  the  amis  he  eoald  find :  and  pie* 
sently  after  draws  another  wall  about  the  castle,  builds  shippiag,^md 
takes  into  pay  a  number  of  strangers,  and  prepares  whatever  was  ne* 
eessary  for  the  supporting  of  his  dominion;  haTing  experieneed  that 
the  Syracusans  would  endure  any  thing  rather  than  slaveiy. 

While  these  things  were  acting  here  and  there,  Pharnabazns,  Da* 
rius*8  lord-lieutenant,  to  gratify  the  Lacedemonians,  surprised  Al* 
cibiades  and  killed  him.  But  in  regard  Ephorus  gives  an  account  of 
other  things  to  be  the  causes  of  his  death,  I  conceive  it  may  not  be 
altogether  unprofitable,  if  we  relate  what  this  author  hath  recorded 
concerning  the  manner  of  Alcibiades  losing  his  life. 

In  bis  seventeenth  book  he  says,  that  Cyrus  secretly  compactel 
with  the  Lacedsmonians  to  make  war  against  Aftaxerxea,  which 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Alcibiades,  he  forthwith  hastened  away  toPfaar* 
nafaazus,  and  informs  him  of  the  intrigue,  and  desires  fiom  him  a  pass- 
port to  go  to  Artaxerxes,  judging  it  fittest  for  him  to  give  the  first 
information  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  king.  But  that  when  Pharna* 
bazus  heard  this,  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  first  discoverer  bimselfj 
and  therefore  forthwith  sent  a  messenger  in  whom  lie  could  most 
confide,  and  by  him  laid  all  open  before  the  king.  That  when  A\^ 
cibiades  saw  that  Phamabazus  would  not  furnish  him  with  letters  to 
make  way  for  him  to  the  king's  palace,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
lientenant  and  governor  of  Pkphlagonia,  and  desired  his  asststanco 
to  get  to  the  king :  and  that  Phamabazus  fearing  lest  the  king  should 
come  to  understand  the  truth,  sent  some  to  lie  in  wait  for  Alcibiadca 
in  the  way,  and  to  murder  him :  and  that  these  finding  him  in  his  ion 
at  Phrygia,  raised  up  a  pile  of  wood  round  his  lodging  in  the  night, 
and  set  it  on  fire ;  and  tliat  AlcibiadeSi  endeavouring  to  save  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  partly  by  the  fire,  and  partly  by  darta 
cast  at  him  by  his  enemies,  there  perished. 

About  the  same  time  Democrates  the  philosopher  died,  being 
ninety  years  of  age.  And  Lasthenes,  the  Thebao,  who  won  the  priie 
this  olympiad,  is  said  to  run  a  race  on  foot  with  a  running*horse^ 
from  Coronea*  to  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  won  the  match.  la 
Italy  the  Volsci  set  upon  the  Roman  garrison  at  Veruginet,  took  tho 
city  itself,  and  killed  many  of  the  garrison^soldiers. 

After  the  aflairs  of  thb  year,  Euclides  became  chief  magistrate 
of  Athens.  And  four  military  tribunes  bore  the  consular  dignity  at 
Rome,  Publiui  Cornelius,  Numerius  Fabius,  Lucius  Valerius,  and 
Terentius  Maximuiu  During  the  time  of  theur  government,  tho 
affiun  of  Byzantium  ware  but  in  an  ill  posture,  by  reason  of  tbeir 
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intestine  seditions,  and  their  wars  with  the  Thracians  their  neigh- 
liours.  Not  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  their  eivil  discords,  they 
desired  a  governor  from  the  LacedsBmonians ;  to  which  end  Clearchus 
was  sent  to  them,  who,  after  the  whole  power  was  put  into  his  hands, 
got  together  a  great  number  of  mercenaries,  and  acted  more  like  a 
tyrant  than  a  governor.  For  first,  having  invited  the  magistrates  to 
a  feast,  after  a  public  sacrifice,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 
Presently  after,  when  there  was  none  left  to  govern  the  city,  he 
strangled  tliiny  of  the  chief  men  of  Byzantium,  and  seized  upon  all 
their  goods  to  his  own  use.  He  likewise  put  to  death  some  of  the 
richest  ot  the  citizens  under  colour  of  pretended  crimes,  and  others 
he  banished.  Having  thus  enriched  himself,  he  inlisted  vast  num- 
bers of  foreign  troops,  and  confirmed  and  strengthened  himself  in 
the  sovereignty.  When  the  cruelty  and  power  of  the  tyrant  was 
spread  abroad ;  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  first  sent  messengers  to 
him  to  advise  hiin  to  lay  down  his  government:  but  when  he  flatly 
refused,  they  sent  an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Pan- 
thedas ;  but  when  Clearchus  heard  of  his  coming,  he  marched  away 
with  his  forces  to  Selymbria,  of  which  he  had  before  possessed  him- 
self. For  by  reason  of  his  cruelty  in  Byzantium  he  foresaw,  that 
not  only  the  Lacedsemonians,but  the  citizens,  would  be  his  enemies; 
and  therefore  concluding  that  he  could  with  more  safety  march  out 
against  his  enemies  from  Selymbria,  he  brought  all  his  money,'to- 
gether  with  his  army,  thither.  When  he  came  there,  and  heard  of 
the  approach  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  drew  out  to  meet  them,  and 
at  a  place  called  Porus  they  engaged.  The  battle  was  doubtful  a 
long  time,  but  at  length  the  valiant  Spartans  prevailed,  and  the  ty- 
rant's army  was  miserably  destroyed.  Clearchus  with  a  fiew  escaped 
to  Selymbria,  and  was  there  awhile  besieged,  but  afterwards  in  a 
great  fright  he  fled  out  of  the  town  in  the  night,  and  sailed  over  to 
Ionia,  where,  becoming  familiar  with  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia's  bro^ 
ther,  he  was  made  general  of  his  army*  For  Cyrus,  being  made 
chief  of  all  the  princes  and  governors  of  the  sea-coasts,  and  being 
of  a  high  and  aspiring  spirit,  determined  to  make  war  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes;  looking  therefore  upon  Clearchus  to  be  a  fel- 
low of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit,  ready  for  any  adventure,  he  furnish- 
ed him  with  money,  and  ordered  him  to  raise  an  HVtny  of  as  many 
foreigners  as  he  could,  hoping  he  had  now  got  a  fit  companion  to 
assist  him  in  the  execution  of  those  bold  attempts  be  bad  taken  in 
hand.  As  for  Lysander  the  Spartan,  after  he  had  settled  all  the  cities 
subject  to  the  Lacedsmanians,  according  to  the  orders  and  direc- 
tions of  the  Ephori,  some  to  be  governed  by  a  decemvirate,  others 
by  an  oligarchy,  became  of  great  note  and  reputation  at  Sparta:  fo» 
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by  his  conduct  he  liad  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war^  and 
thereby  had  gained  for  his  country  the  sovereign  command,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  without  controul.  Being  puflfed  up  with  this  success^ 
he  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Heraclide^  and  to  that 
end  endeavoured  so  to  contrive  the  matter,  as  to  procure  a  decree 
That  any  Spartan  whatsoever,  should  be  capable  of  being  elected 
king  Thereby  he  hoped  that  the  regal  power  would  presently  be 
conferred  upon  himself,  for  the  great  and  noble  services  that  he  had 
done.  But  considering  that  the  Lacedsemonians  were  led  much  by 
the  answers  given  by  the  oracle,  he  resolved  to  bribe  the  prophetess 
of  Dolphos  with  a  large  sum  of  money;  for,  he  conclude^!,  that  if 
he  were  favoured  by  the  oracle,  his  business  was  done  according  to 
bis  heart's  desire.  But  when  he  saw  that  by  his  repeated  and  con- 
tinual promises  of  reward,  day  by  day,  he  could  not  prevail,  he  ad* 
dressed  himself  upon  the  same  account  to  the  priest  of  the  oracle  at 
DoJona,  by  one  Pherecrates,  of  the  family  of  Apolloniatus,  who  was 
familiarly  acquaintt^d  with  the  officers  of  that  temple. 

But  being  disappointed  here  likewise,  he  took  a  journey  to  Cerene, 
under  colour  to  pay  a  vow  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  in  truth  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bribe  that  oracle.  To  that  end  he  carried  with  him  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  bring  over  the  priests  of  that  temple  to  his 
interest;  for  Lybis,  the  king  of  that  country,  had  been  his  father's 
guest,  and  for  the  great  love  and  friendship  there  was  between 
them,  the  brother  of  Lysander,  was  called  Lybis.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  hopes  to  prevail,  by  his  interest  in  the  king  and  the  ful- 
ness of  his  purse,  he  was  not  only  frustrated  of  his  hope  there,  but 
the  priests  of  the  oracle  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  and  accused 
Lysander  for  his  offering  of  bribes  to  corrupt  the  oracle.  Upon  which^ 
when  he  returned  to  Lacedsemon,  he  was  called  to  answer  to  the 
charge :  but  he  so  subtilely  managed  his  cause,  that  he  came  off  clear : 
and  nothing  was  discerned  concerning  his  prospect  to  abolish  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Heraclids.  But  a  little  after  his  death,  when  some 
notes  of  accounts  were  sought  for  in  his  house,  there  was  found  a 
speech  eloquently  penned,  which  he  had  framed  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple— ^That  the  kings  might  be  chosen  out  of  any  of  the  families  of 
Sparta. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Dionysim's  actions  in  Sicily.  The  Oropians  subdued  by  the  The* 
bans.  The  Laced(3emonians  quarrel  toith  the  Elei.  Dionysius 
fortifies  the  EpipoUt, 

AS  soon  as  Dionysius,  the  tjrrant  of  Syracuse,  after  his  peace  made 
with  the 'Carthaginians,  had  quieted  all  at  home,  he  prepared  to  bring 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Chalcidonians  into  liis  power;  that  is 
to  say,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontium.  And  he  was  the  more  earnest 
to  gain  these,  because  they  lay  near  to  Syracuse,  and  would  much 
facilitate  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions.  To  this  end  he  marches 
with  his  forces  to  Enoa,  and  takes  the'castle,  the  exiles  there  not  being 
able  to  resist  so  great  an  army. 

Thence  he  goes  against  the  Leontines,  and  encamps  at  the  river 
Tyria,  not  far  from  the  city,  ^where  he  presently  draws  out  his  army, 
and  sends  a  trumpet  to  the  town,  commanding  tbem  to  surrender  tbe 
place,  supposing  that  out  of  fear  they  would  submit.  But  when  he 
perceived  the  Leontines  slighted  his  commands,  and  prepared  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  all  things  necessary  forasiege,*having  not  then 
with  him  his  engines  of  battery,  he  drew  off  for  the  present,  and 
wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  round  about. 

Thence  he  marched  against  the  Siculi,  pretending  these  ^ere  the 
people  he  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  war,  thereby  to  make  the  Naxians 
and  Catanians  the  more  secure.  When  he  lay  near  to  £nna,  he 
persuaded  Acimnestus  of  E^nna  to  take  upon  him  the  sovereignty, 
promising  to  assist  him :  this  Acimnestus  accomplished.  But  when 
be  would  not  receive  Dionysius  into  the  city,  he  began  to  storm,  and 
change  his  measures,  and  stirred  up  the  Ennians  to  throw  off  his 
authority.  Upon  this,  to  regain  their  liberty,  they  suddenly  ran 
together  armed  into  the  market-place;  and  now  tbe  city  was  full  of 
tumult  and  confusion;  at  which  instant  Dionysius  hearing  of  the 
sedition,  and  getting  together  his  trustiest  friends,  he  advanced  to  a 
place  where  there  was  no  guard,  and  on  a  sudden  running  into  the 
city,  takes  Acimnestus,  and  delivers  him  up  to  the  will  of  the  En* 
nians,  and  returned  without  doing  any  hurt  to  the  place.  Not  that 
he  did  this  either  out  of  love  to  justice,  or  to  them,  but  that  he  might 
be  trusted  for  the  future  by  the  rest  of  the  cities. 

Moving  itom  thence,  he  besieged  the  city  pf  Erbita*;  but  not 

*  ^ow  St  dficUlM. 
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succeeding  tliere,  he  made  peace  with  them,  and  led  away  his  army 
against  Catana;  for  Arcesilaus  the  governor  had  promised  to  betray 
it:  and  in  accomplishment  of  his  treachery^  about  midnight  let  him 
in  within  the  walls,  and  so  he  gained  the  city.  Thea  he  disarmed 
all  the  citizens,  and  placed  there  a  sufficient  garrison.  Afterwards 
Procles,  the  general  of  the  Naxians,  (won  over  by  promises  of  great 
rewards),  betrayed  the  city  to  Dionysius.  When  he  had  rewarded 
the  traitor,  and  set  all  his  kindred  at  liberty,  he  razed  the  city,  and 
gave  the  spoil  thereof  to  his  soldiers,  and  carried  away  all  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  as  slaves.  He  dealt  not  better  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Catana,  whom  he  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Syracusans.  The  country 
of  the  Naxians  he  gave  to  the  neighbouring  Sicilians^  but  the  city  of 
Catana  he  bestowed  upon  the  Campanian^  for  a  habitation. 

From  thence  he  again  moved  to  Leontium,  and  besieged  it  with  all 
his  forces^  and  by  his  messengers  required  them  to  submit  to  his 
government,  and  join  themselves  as  one  body  to  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
The  Leontines  seeing  no  hope  of  relief^  and  considering  the  ruin  of 
the  Naxians  and  Catanians,  were  seized  with  great  terror,  )est  they 
themselves  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the  like  destruction^  therefore 
they  concluded  it  most  advisable  to  yield  to  the  present  exigency, 
and  submitted  to  the  conditions  ofifered,  left  their  country,  and  went 
to  Syracuse. 

Archonide,  prince  of  the  Erbitans,  (after  the  pe<^le  of  Erbita  had 
made  peace  with  Dionysius),  determined  to  build  a  new  city,  for  he 
had  many  mercenaries,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  strangers  who  fled 
thither  for  fear  of  the  war  by  Dionysius;  and  many  likewise  of  Erbiti 
freely  gave  up  their  names  to  follow  him  to  this  new-intended  colony. 
With  these  he  possessed  himself  of  a  little  hill,  eight  stages  or  furlongs 
from  the  sea,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  Alese:  but 
because  there  were  other  cities  in  Sicily  that  bore  that  name,  he 
added  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  surname,  and  called  it  from  himself,  Alese 
Archonidion.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  city  abounded  in  wealtb> 
partly  by  reason  of  its  traffic  by  sea,  and  privileges  granted  to  it  by  tlie 
Romans,  they  of  Alese  would  not  own  their  original  from  Erbita> 
because  they  thought  it  a  dishonourable  thing  to  acknowledge  them* 
selves  colonies  from  a  place  so  inferior  to  their  city.  But  at  this  day 
ihcre  remains  the  mutual  kindnesses  and  respects,  both  of  kindred 
and  countrymen,  betwixt  these  two  cities;  and  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  they  use  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  sacriSces, 
Some  there  are  who  say,  this  Alese  was  first  built  by  the  Carthagi^ 
nians,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  between  Amilcar  and  Diony- 
sius. 
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In  Italy  the  Romans  made  war  upon  the  Veientes  for  the  causes  fol- 
lowing*. At  this  time  it  was  first  decreed  by  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  paid  every  year  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Also  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  then  Anxur,  now  Tarracina,  was  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Micio  was  made  chief  magistrate,  or  lord* 
chancellor  of  Athens,  and  at  Rome  six  military  tribunes  were  created 
consuls,  that  b  to  say,  Titus  Quintius,  Caius  Julius,  Aulus  Manilius^ 
Quintus  Quintius,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus,  and  Marcus  iEmilius 
Mamercusf*  During  the  time  these  governed,  the  Oropians,  upon  a 
•edition  raised  in  the  city,  expelled  several  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
for  some  time  did  all  they  could  to  procure  their  return;  but  wlien 
all  was  to  no  purpose,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Thebans  for 
the  assistance  of  their  arms  to  restore  them.  The  Thebans  undertook 
the  expedition,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city,  and  removed 
the  inhabitants  seven  furlongs  farther  from  the  sea,  and  for  a  time 
suffered  them  to  enjoy  their  own  laws ;  but  afterwards,  bringing  them 
under  the  same  government  with  themselves,  they  joined  all  their 
lands  to  Boeotia. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  Lacedaemonians  picked 
a  quarrel  with  die  £lei,  laying  several  things  to  their  charge;  as 
that  they  would  not  suffer  Piiusanias  their  king  to  sacrifice  to  tho 
gods;,  and  that  they  denied  the  Spartans  liberty  to  run  at  the  Olympic 
games.    Upon  these  pretences  they  declared  war  against  them:  but 

6rst,  for  greater  colour,  demanded  of  them  by  ten  ambasadors ^Tliat 

they  would  suffer  the  neighbouring  cities  to  govern  by  their  own  laws ; 
and  that  they  would  allow  something  towards  the  charge  of  the  late 
war  against  the  Athenians.  This  was  done  that  they  might  have  a 
specious  pretence  for  the  war. 

The  Elei  not  only  refused  to  hearken  to  them,  but  charged 
them  with  a  design  to  enslave  all  Greece;  upon  which  they  sent 
forth  Pausanias,  one  of  their  kings,  against  them,  with  four  thousand 
men;  after  whom  followed  a  great  army,  almost  from  all  their  con- 
federates, except  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians;  for  these  being 
angry  at  some  things  the  Lacedssmonians  had  done,  forbore  the 
expedition  against  the  Elei.  Pausanias  with  all  speed  invades 
the  country  of  Elis  in  Arcadia,  and  presently  upon  the  first  assault 
takes  the  castle  Lasion.  From  thence  he  passes  over  the  mountains 
with  a  swift  march,  and  takes  in  four  towns ;  that  is  to  say,  Threstus^, 
Aulis,  Eupagium,  and  Opus.  Thence  he  marches  to  Pylos,  and 
speedily  takes  it,  which  is  distant  from  Elis  about  seventy  furlongs ; 

*  HerjB  tlve  CftUiet  are  wtnting.  t  These  three  last  tie  not  io  the  Greek  copy. 

%  ^^ther  Thry«a«  in  Arcadia. 
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then  without  delay  he  makes  for  Elis  itself,  and  marks  out  a  place 
for  his  camp  upon  the  hills  between  the  town  and  the  river.  There 
came  to  the  Elei  a  little  before  n  thousand  brave  soldiers  from  the 
Etolians,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  places  about  the  Gymna- 
sium. Pausanias  resolved  to  attack  these  places  chiefly,  greatly 
contemning  the  enemy,  as  if^they  had  no  courage  to  march  out 
against  him.  But  presently  on  the  sudden  a  vast  number  of  the 
Etolians  and  citizens  sally  out  and  kill  about  thirty  of  his  men,  which 
greatly  terrified  the  rest :  upon  which  Pausanias  intermits  the  as- 
sault. Afterwards  perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  storm 
the  city,  he  wasted  and  destroyed  the  country,  though  consecrated  to 
the  deity,  and  carried  away  much  spoil.  But  winter  now  drawing 
on,  having  fortified  all  the  castles  through  the  country  of  Elis,  and 
put  ipto  them  sufficient  garrisons,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  he  win- 
tered in  Dymtt. 

At  the  same  time  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  when  all  things  an- 
swered his  heart's  desire,  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginians. But  because  he  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared,  he 
Icept  it  to  himself,  and  made  provision  for  what  was  necessary  for  the 
war  in  the  mean  time;  but  recollecting  himself,  and  considering  that 
the  city  was  hemmed  in  by  a  wall,*  (drawn  from  one  sea  to  another  in 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Athens),  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  fall 
into  the  like  misfortune  again»  to  be  penned  up,  so  as  he  could  not 
issue  forth  abroad,  if  occasion  served :  for  he  saw  that  the  situation 
of  the  Epipole  was  such  that  it  would  easily  command  Syracuse. 
Having  therefore  sent  for  architects,  and  advised  with  them,  he 
^  resolved  to  fortify  the  Epipole  at  the  place  where  now  the  wall  with 
six  gates  stands.  For  this  place  towards  the  north  is  so  rough, 
craggy,  and  steep,  that  it  is  altogether  inaccessible  on  the  outside. 
Having  therefore  a  great  desire  to  finish  this  fortification,  with  all 
speed  he  gets  together  a  great  multitude  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
out  of  which  he  chose  threescore  thousand  that  were  freemen,  and  fit 
for  his  purpose,  and  proportioned  the  several  parts  of  the  work  amongst 
them.  To  every  furlong  he  ordered  an  overseer  or  master- workmaOj 
and  to  every  Plethrum^  a  mason,  and  two  hundred  labourers.  Be- 
sides these  a  great  number  were  employed  in  cutting  oat  of  the 
quarries  rough  and  unwrought  stone. 

He  had  likewise  six  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  appointed  in  aeveial 
places  for  carrying  on  of  the  work.  The  multitude  of  the  workmen 
produced  great  admiration  in  the  spectators,  whilst  every  one  was 
diligent  to  perfect  that  which  was  allotted  to  his  share.  For  IXony- 
sius,  to  encourage  tbem^  here  promised  great  rewards  to  the  arcbitects^ 

•  About  twenty  jr«rdj. 
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there  to  the  carpenters,  and  here  again  to  the  labourers;  and  he 

himself  with  his  friends  would  often  oversee  the  work^  whole  days 

together,  going  every  where  from  one  place  to  another^  taking  care 

to  ease  and  relieve  them  that  were  tired  out.     At  length,  laying  asidfc 

all  state  and  majesty,  he  wrought  like  a  private  person,  and  would  be 

the  first  that  should  set  upon  works  of  the  greatest  diilicultyj  and 

endure  as  much  hardship  as  the  meanest  labourer;  by  which  iii^ans 

every  one  strove  who  should  do  most,  insomuch,  as  besides  their 

daily  labours,  they  wrought  some  part  of  the  night,  so  great  was  the 

ambition  of  the  very  common  people  to  finish  the  work ;   so  that 

(beyond  what  couid  have  been  believed  or  imagined)  the  wall  was 

finished  in  the  space  of  twenty  days,  thirty  furlongs  in  length,  and 

proportionable  in  height;  and  as  for  its  strength,  it  seemed  to  baffle 

the  force  of  any  assailant.     For  it  had  many  high  towers  that  stood 

at  convenient  distances  one  from  another;  and  it  was  built  of  hewn 

stone,  most  artificially  jointed  and  compacted,  every  stone  four  feet 

square. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  war  between  Cyrus  and  Ms  brother  Artaxetxes  king  of  Persia^ 
Cyrus  routed.  The  Grecian  forces  in  difficulties;  their  brave 
behaviour;  and  long  and  troublesome  march  out  of  P^sia 
into  Greeccm 

AT  the  end  of  the  year  Exenetus  was  made  archon  or  lord  chancellor 
of  Athens,  and  six  military  tribunes,  Publius  Cornelius,  CsosioFabius^ 
Spurius  Nausius,  Caius  Valerius,  Marcus  Sergius,  and  Junius  Lu- 
cullus,  executed  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome.  At  this  time  Cyrus, 
chief  of  all  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  maritime  provinces^  now 
determined  to  prosecute  that  war  against  Artaxerxes,  his  brother^ 
which  he  had  long  before  been  ruminating  in  his  mind :  for  this 
young  man  was  of  a  very  high  spirit^  and  much  addicted  to  martial 
afiairs.  To  this  end  he  musters  a  great  army  of  strangers,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition;  but  did 
not  as  yet  discover  to  his  army  what  lifi  intended^  but  gave  out  that 
he  raised  an  army  to  go  against  some  tyrants  in  Cilicia  who  had  re- 
belled against  the  king.    He  sent  moreover  an  ambassador  ^  the 
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Lacedfiemonians,  to  put  them  in  miDd  of  the  services  he  had  done 
them  in  the  war  against  Athens^  and  to  desire  their  aid  in  the  design 
he  had  now  on  foot.  Upon  this  the  Lacedsemonians^  conceiving  this 
war  would  be  to  their  advantage,  forthwith  decreed  aid  to  be  sent  to 
Cyrus,  and  presently  sent  orders  to  Samus,  the  admiral  of  their  fleec^ 
to  observe  whatever  was  commanded  him  by  Cyrus.  HereapoQ 
Samus  having  then  five-and-twentygaliies  of  three  tier  of  oars  under 
bis  command,  with  these  passed  over  to  Ephesus,  to  Cyrus's  admi-- 
Tal,  offering  his  assistance  in  every  thing  he  should  be  commanded. 
The  Lacedaemonians  sent  over,  likewise,  under  the  command  of 
Cbirosophus,  eight  hundred  corseteers.  One  Tamos  was  admiral 
of  the  barbarian  fleet,  and  had  under  his  command  fifty  gallies  well 
equipped.  As  soon  as  the  Spartan  fleet  arrived,  both  fleets  set  sail, 
as  if  they  intended  for  Cilicia, 

When  Cyrus  had  got  together  at  Sardis  the  choicest  scridiers  of 
Asia,  and  thirteen  thousand  mercenaries,  he  made  those  Persians  that 
were  of  his  kindred,  governors  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  but  the  chief 
command  of  Ionia  and  Eolia  he  bestowed  upon  his  trusty  friend 
Tamos  of  Memphis.     Having  settled  these  matters,  he  then  pre- 
sently marched  with  his  army  towards  Cilicia  and  Pisidia,  a  rumour 
being  spread  abroad  that  some  of  those  nations  had  made  a  defection. 
He  had  out  of  Asia  seventy  thousand  men,  of  which  three  thousand 
were  horse :  out  of  Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece  thirteen 
thousand  mercenaries.     Clearchus  the  Lacedsemonian  was  general 
of  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Achaians;  Prozenus  of  the 
Boeotians;  Socrates  of  the  Achaians;   and  Menon  commanded  the 
Thessalians.    The  Persians  led  the  barbarians,  every  one  in  their 
proper  companies  and  regiments,  and  Cyrus  was  generalissimo;  who 
had  now  discovered  the  design  of  this  expedition  to  his  ofiicers,  but 
wisely  concealed  it  from  the  common  soldiers,  lest  by  the  greatness 
of  the  attempt  they  should  be  discouraged,  and  so  desert  him.    And 
further,  considering  the  great  journey  they  were  to  march^  he  took 
special  care  of  the  soldiers,  was  very  familiar  with  every  one^  and 
made  plentiful  provision  for  them  in  every  place. 

At  length  having  passed  through  Libya  and  Ptirygia,  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  Cilicia,  they  came  to  the  borders  and  gates 
leading  into  Cilicia.  The  passage  there  is  very  strait  and  rugged  for 
the  space  of  twenty  furlongs,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  with  vast  and 
very  high  and  inaccessible  mountains ;  from  these  mountains  on  both 
sides  a  wall  was  drawn  across  the  passage  to  defend  it,  in  which  were 
ihose  gates  before  mentioned.  When  his  forces  had  passed  through 
this  y^Yi  he  entered  into  a  champaign  country,  inferior  to  none  in, 
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Asia  for  sweetness  and  pleasantness:  through  these  pleasant  fields 
he  marched  to  Tarsus,  the  largest  city  of  Cilicia^  which  he  easily  forced 
to  submit* 

Wheh  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicla,  lieard  Of  this  great  army,  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  what  to  do,  because  he  saw  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  cope  with  so  great  a  force*  But  being  sent  for  by  Cyrus,  with 
promises  of  safe  conduct,  he  came  to.  him,  and  being  acquainted 
with  the  design,  promised  bis  assistance  against  Artaxerxes,  and 
itraitway  joined  Cyrus  with  a  small  party^  tinder  the  command  of 
one  of  his  sons:  but  being  a  crafty  man,  and  preparing  for  the  worst, 
he  sent  the  other  secretly  to  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  the  great 
forces  that  were  coming  against  him }  and  that  though  he  himself, 
much  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  join  with  Cyrus,  yet  he  was  still 
loyal  and  faithful  to  the  king,  and  would  fall  off  and  return  to  the 
king^s  standard  when  he  had  an  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time  Cyrus  spent  twenty  days  in  refreshing  his  army, 
and  inltsting  more  soldiers.  Then  breaking  tip  his  camp,  he  acquaint- 
ed all  the  eommol)  soldiers,  that  this  expedition  was  intended  against 
Artaxerxes.  Upon  this  every  one  weighing  the  thing  seriously  with 
liimself,  and  considering  the  vast  length  of  the  way  they  were  to 
march,  and  how  many  enemy's  nations  they  were  to  pass  through^ 
took  the  matter  very  grievously  t  for  a  rumour  ,was  spread  abroad  that 
it  was  four  months  march  to  Bactria,  and  that  the  king  had  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  men:  upon  which  the  soldiers  were  so 
transported  with  fear  and  rage,  that  they  resolved  to  kill  all  their 
officers  as  traitors.  But  when  Cyrus  (not  without  many  entreaties) 
interposed  his  authority,  and  assured  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
lead  them  against  the  king,  but  against  ascertain  governor  in  Syria^ 
the  mutiny  ceased :  and  upon  the  increase  of  their  pay  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  former  love  and  esteem  for  their  general. 

Having  now  marched  almost  through  all  Cllicia,  he  took  shippings 
and  arrived  at  last  by  sea  at  Issus,  the  utmost  city  of  that  country 
near  the  sea  side.  At  the  same  time  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  arrived 
there,  and  landed  their  men,  assuring  him  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Spartans,  wherc  they  delivered  to  Cyrus  eight  hundred  foot,  under 
the  command  of  Chirosophus  t  they  pretended  that  these  were  sent 
privately  to  Cyras,  by  his  friends,  when  in  truth,  all  was  done  by  the 
decree  and  order  of  the  Ephori.  For  the  Lacediemonians  had  not 
as  yet  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  king,  but  kept  their  coun- 
sels secret  till  they  spied  a  fit  opportunity^  and  how  things  v^-ere 
likely  to  go* 

Decamping  from  thence^  Cyrus  moves  towards  Syria,  and  ordered 
the  admurab  to  sail  alon^  near  to  the  shore,  and  attend  upon  him 
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as  he  marched  by  land,  Wlien  he  came  to  the  Pyl»*  (as  they  aie 
called)  and  found  the  entrance  without  any  guards  he  was  inuch 
pleased;  for  he  was  full  of  fear  lest  the  passes  should  be  seized  before 
him;  for  the  place  is  naturally  very  narrow,  and  defended  by  o'aggy 
rocks  on  erery  side,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  by  a  very  few  men*  For 
there  are  two  mountains  that  rise  up  on  either  side  near  one  to  ano- 
ther>  the  one  mounting  up  with  sliarp  rocks  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  the  other  called  Libanus,  beginning  at  the  very  entrance  into  tht 
only  passage  that  leads  through  those  places,  and  runs  out  as  far  as  to 
PhcBnicia.  The  space  lying  between  these  two  mountains  is  about 
three  furlongs  wide,  strongly  fortified,  shut  up  with  strait  and  narrow 
gates.  When  Cyrus  had  passed  through  this  place,  he  discharged  the 
fleet,  and  sent  it  back  to  Ephesus;  for  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  itj 
being  now  to  march  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

After  twenty  days  march,  he  came  to  Thapsacus,  near  to  the  river 
£uphrates.  After  he  had  continued  here  five  days,  and  Imd  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  plenty  of  provision,  and  rich  spoils  and 
booties,  he  called  a  council,  and  discovered  to  them  his  whole  design* 
But  perceiving  that  the  army  was  very  uneasy  upon  what  he  said,  he 
earnestly  entreated  all  of  them  that  they  would  not  now  desert  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  by  promising,  besides  other  rewards^ 
a  mina  a-piecc  to  every  man,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Babylon:  upon 
which,  being  thus  encouraged,  and  having  their  expectations  raised 
high,  they  at  length  consented.  Hereupon  Cyrus  passed  his  army 
over  the  Euphrates,  and  went  forward  witiiout  making  any  halt;  and 
as  soon  as  he  ca'me  to  the  borders  of  Babylon  he  gave  leave  to  bis 
army  to  refresh  themselves. 

Artaxerxes,  the  king,  had  some  time  before  notice  given  him  by 
Pharnabazus,  of  the  secret  preparations  of  Cyrus  against  him,  but 
now  having  certain  intelligence  of  his  march,  he  called  all  his  forces 
together  from  every  place  to  Ecbatana  in  Media;  and  with  what  force 
he  then  had,  marched  against  Cyrus,  not  being  willing  to  suy  for  the 
aids  from  India  and  other  nations,  who  he  perceived  would  be  too 
long  in  coming  up  to  him  by  reason  of  the  great  distances  of  the 
several  places  from  whence  they  came.  His  army  (as  Epliorua 
relates)  amounted  to  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and 
foot. 

When  he  came  within  the  borders  of  Babylon,  he  encamped  at 
the  Euphrates,  purposing  there  to  leave  his  heavy  baggage:  for  be 
knew  the  enemy  was  not  far  oil^  and  therefore  had  just  cause  to  fear 
their  desparate  and  daring  attempt:  he  therefore  drew  a  trench 
threescore  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  depth,  and  barricaded  U 

^  Gatciw 
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carts  and  carriages  as  with  a  wall ;  here  he  left  his  baggage^  and 
tkosie  that  were  sick  and  weak,  with  but  a  slender  guard,  but  he  him- 
j(Blf  w<th  a  swift  march  made  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near 
at  hand. 

When  Cyrus  saw  the  king's  army  advancing,  he  forthwith  com- 
manded all  his  army  to  their  arms.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  some 
mercenaries  were  in  the  right  wing,  stretched  out  to  the  river  Eu- 
pluates,  under  the  command  of  Clearchiis  the  Macedonian,  with 
whom  were  joined  above  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse.  The  left 
win.'  was 'commanded  by  Aridaeusj  consistiiig  of  Phrygians  andLy- 
dians,  and  in  this  were  about  a  thousand  horse  more.  In  the  middle 
division  was  Cyrus  himself,  with  a  guard  for  his  person,  consisting  of 
the  best  Persian  soldiers  and  other  barbarians,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand  men,  before  whom  marched  as  a  van-guard  a  thousand 
horse  gallantly  accoutred,  with  Grecian  syrords  and  coats  of  mail. 
On  the  other  side,  Artaxerxes  placed  a  great  number  of  hooked  cha- 
riots in  front  of  his  whole  army,  and,  committing  the  two  wings  to 
the  command  of  Persian  officers,  he  himself  remained  with  the  main 
body,  guarded  with  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  choice  men. 

When  the  armies  came  within  three  furlongs  one  of  another,  the 
Crrecians  sang  the  Peean,  and  then  silently  led  the  van;  and  as  soon 
as  they  came  within  the  cast  of  a  dart,  they  ran  in  upon  the  enemy 
with  great  fury;  for  so  Clearchus  had  ordered  them,  concjsiving  that 
if  they  fought  at  a  great  distance,  their  whole  bodies  would  be  marks 
for  their  enemies  during  all  the  timeof  the  fight;  whereas,  if  they 
^gaged  close  at  band,  theywouM  be*  less  snbject  to  the  darts  and 
arrows  of  the  Persians.  As  suou  as  the  main  body  with  Cyrus  came 
up  to  the  king's,  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows  like  a  tempest  fell  up« 
on  them,  as  great  as  cian'be  imagined'  might  be  discharged  by  a  body^ 
of  fifty  thousand  men.  But,  after  tt^y-  had  foogbt  awhile  with  their 
d^rts  at  a  distance^  at  length  tliley  fell  to  it  band  to  hand.  The  La* 
eedaeraonians  and  mercenaries  at  the  fifst  chaige  routed  that  part  of 
tlie  army  that  opijosed  them, 'far  exceeding  the  barbarians  both  iU 
destterity  of  fight  and  the  resplendent  brightness  of  their  arms;  for 
all  the  barbarians  wc^e  but  lightly^rmed,^^andmanyof  the  regiments 
were  of  the  meanest  soldiers,  and  the  greatetit  part  bat  raw  and  ib- 
expert  in  war.  The  Grecians,  on  the  contrary^  by  so  long  and  con- 
tinifal  exercise  of  their  arofis*in  the  late  Pctoponnesian  war,  were 
grown  very  skilful  and  excellent  soldiers;  so  that  they  put  their  ad«^ 
versarics  presently  to  flighty  ind  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  barba* 
rians*.  It  so  harppened,  that  both  the  generals,  (who  were  coutendiof 
for  the  kingdonr)^  being  in^hf  main  battle  on  either  side,  and  weig|i« 
i4i|;  4m w  fatal  ||ie  issue  woold  be,  made  ODC*  i^imt  the  otiier^  pox<^ 
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posing  to  decide  the  controversy  by  their  own  hands;  and  destinj 
seemed  now  to  engage  these  two  brothers  in  a  duel,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  imitation  of  that  antient  and  stout  combat  between  Eteoclet  and 
Polyoices,  so  memorized  by  poets  in  their  tragedies.  Here  Cyrus 
made  the  onset,  and  at  a  distance  threw  his  javelin  with  all  his  force 
at  the  king,  and  brought  him  down  to  the  ground,  who  was  presently 
taken  up  as  dead,  and  carried  out  of  the  fight  by  them  that  were  a-«, 
bout  him.  Upon  this  Tissaphernes,  a  noble  Persian^  steps  into, 
the  king's  place,  encourages  the  soldiers,  and  fights  valiantly  him<» 
self;  and,  endeavouring  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of  the  kipg^- 
flew  about  into  every  place  with  the  choicest  of  the  troops,  and- 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  wherever  he  came,  insomuch  as  his  heat 
aod  extraordinary  courage  was  taken  notice  of  by  them  that  were  at  a 
great  distance, 

.  Cyrus,  likewise,  lifted  up  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  fiercely 
riches  into  the  midst  of  the.  battle,  and  signalised  his  courage  with 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  enemies;  bat  rashly  running  himself 
into  eminent  dangers,  he  at  length  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a. 
common  soldier  of  the  Persians,  and  there  fell  down  dead;  upon 
whose  fall  tiie  spirits  of  the  royalists  revived,  who  renewed  the  figbtj 
and  at  last,  by  the  number  of  their  forces,  and  confidence  of  success^ 
wearied  out  their  opposers. 

Aridieus,  Cyrus's  general  and  commander  in  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  at  the  first  valiantly  received  the  charge  of  the  barbarians;  but 
afterwards  (the  wing  of  the  enemy  stretching  in  length  far  beyood 
him,  and  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  coming  to  him,  as  a  fiir<« 
ther  discouragement)  he  retreated  with  those  under  his  command  to 
a  post  very  commodious  for  that  purpose.  Clearchus,  perceiving  the 
inain  body  of  their  army  to  be  routed,  and  the  rest  ready  to  fly, 
stopped  his  own  men  in  their  pursuit ;  for  he  feared  that  if  the 
whole  army  of  the  barbarians  should  fall  upon  the  Grecians,  they 
would  be  all  utterly  cut  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  body  where  the 
Persian  king  immediately  commanded,  having  routed  the  party  that 
engaged  them,  rifled  Cyrus's  camp.  Afterwards,  (it  now  growing  to«! 
wards  night),  in  one  body  they  made  against  the  Greeks, who  valiaotly 
(like  mep  iif  teave  and  generous  spirits)  received  the  charge;  the 
barbarians  did  not.  long  stand  their  ground,  but,  being  wonted 
by  the  valour  and  de&terity  of  the  Grecians,  were  presently  put 
to  flights: 

•  Clearchus,  after  he  had  made  a  greal  ^laughter  among  them,  (it 
being  now  dark)  erected  a  trophy,  and  then  retired  to  his  camp,  a* 
bopt  the:  time  of  tiie  second  watch.  The  battle  thus  ended,  an  ae« 
oonot  wai  tak^n  of  these  .tbat  were  sliia  oo  the  king's  akkj  which. 
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amounted  to  above  fifteeo  tbuu«and,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  LaeedflBinooiaiis  and  mercenaries,  under  the  command 
of  Ciearchus.  On  the  other  hand,  three  thousand  were,  slain  of  Cy- 
rtis*s  army.  No  account  is  given  of  any  of  the  Grecians  that  were 
•Iain,  bat  only  a  few  wounded. 

The  next  day  Aridaus,  who  retired  to  his  former  post  (as  we  have 
before  related)  sent  to  Ciearcbus,  to  desire  him  to  join  their  forces^ 
that  so  they  might  better  secure  themselves  by  the  advaiiiage  of 
pkces  near  to  the  sea-side:  for  Cyrus  being  dead,  and  the  king's 
forces  now  victors,  a  terror  seixed  the  whole  army,  and  every  ona 
repented  himself  of  his  bold  and  rash  attempt  to  depose  Ar« 
tazerxes. 

Hereupon  Ciearchus  called  a  council  of  war  of  all  the  captains 
and  officers  of  the  army,  to  advise  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sent exigency  of  ai&irs.  While  they  were  iu  consultation,  there 
came  to  them  ijnessengers  from  the  king,  the  chief  of  whom  was  one 

.  Philenus,  a  Grecian,  of  the  island  Zacynthos.  When  they  were,  in* 
troducedy  they  declared  their  message  in  this  manaer^fhus  saith 
l^ing  Artaxerxes:  Inasmuch  as  Cyrus  is  killed^  and  I  am  now  con<- 
queror,  by  down  your  arms,  make  tiaste  to  my  gate3,  and  consider 
how  to  appease  me,  that  ye  may  find  si'me  favour.  Upoq  these 
words  all  the  officers  answered,  as  Leonidas  had  done  in  time  past 
when  Xerxes  sent  to  the  guard  at  Thermopylas  to  give  up  their  arms^ 
Vf^hich  was  to  this  purpose-^TIiat  if  at  aiky  tune  after  they  should  be- 
i^me  Xerxes*s  friends,  tiiey  should  be  niore  able  to  do  him  service 
with  their  arms  tluiu  wichout  them;  and,  if  they  were  forced  to  be 
his  enemies,  they  could  better  defend  themselves  in  fighting  against 
him*  After  Clea'^chus  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  same  efiect^ 
Froxentis  the  Tneban  said  thus-^We  have  now  lost  almost  all  we 
have,  only  our  hearts  and  our  arms  are  still  our  own,  and  as  lung  as 
we  keep  these,  we  doubt  not  but  by  our  courage  we  may  be  able  to 

.  better  our  condition;  but  when  we  part  with  our  arms,  our  valour  is 
useless  and  unprofitable;  and  therefore  bid  them  tell  the  king,  that 
if  he  designed  any  attack  upon  theai,  they  were  ready  with  their  arms 
to  oppose  him.  Sophilus,  likewise,  one  of  the  commanders,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said..That  lie  wondered  at  the  king's  demands:  for, 
says  he^  if  the  king  thinks  himself  stronger  tlian  the  Grecians,  let  him 
draw  tiuwn  his  army  upon  us,  and  take  our  arms  by  force;  but,  iC  be 
means  only  to  persuade  us,  and  intends  to  give  us  tlianks  for  the  fiu 
vour,  let  him  first  say  so.  To  this  Socrates  the  Achaian  added.^The 
king,  said  lie,  deals  with  us  without  sense  or  reason;  fur,  tiiat  which 
he  would  have  to  be  taken  from  usj  he  demands  forthwith  to  be  deli- 
vered to  bim^  and  that  whaeb  we  are  to  expect  ia  return^  we  must 
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seek  for  after  as  suppliants,  by  petition  and  entreaty.  To  conclude, 
if  he  be  so  ignorant  how  things  .stand,  as  that  he  thinks  fit  to  com^ 
mand  the  conquerors,  as  if  they  were  conquered^  that  he  may  leant 
the  better  to  judge  which  side  carries  away  the  Tictory,  let  him  set 
upon  us  with  his  innumerable  army;  but  if  he  very  well  knows  that 
we  are  conquerors,  and  yet  seeks  decert/ally  with  a  lie  to  circumvent 

us,  how  can  we  rely  upon  his  promises  for  things  to  come  ? The 

messengers  were  dismissed  with  these  answers,  and  so  departed. 

Clearchus  afterwards  marched  with  his  squadron  to  the  place 
where  the  rest  of  the  army  that  escaped  out  of  the  battle  were  posted; 
and  when  all  the  forces  were  got  together,  they  entered  into  a  coun-» 
cil  of  war  concerning  their  marching  back  to  the  sea-side,-  and  so 
from  thence  how  to  go  on.  In  this  consult&tion  it  was  judged  most 
adviseable  not  to  return  the  same  way  they  came;  for  that  a  great 
part  of  it  was  desert  and  barren,  and  the  more  hazardous^  because  the 
enemy  would  be  pressing  continually  npon  their  heels.  At  length  it 
was  resolved,  with  a  swift  march  to  lead  the  army  towards  Paphia* 
goniaj  yet  not  so  fast  but  that  they  might  furnish  themselves  with 
provision  in  the  way.  •  But  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  be'  bealed 
of  his  wounds,  and  heard  of  the  enemy's  being  retired,  supposing- 
tbat  they  fled,  hastened  after  them  with  all  speed;  and,  because  they 
■lOved  but  slowly,  at  last  he  overtook  them,  and^  night  drawing  oii> 
encamped  neiHr  at  hand.  About  break  of  day  next  morning  the  Gre* 
cians  drew  up  in  battalia;  upon  which  lie  sent  messengers  lo  them> 
and  for  that  time  granted  to  them  a  truce  for  three  days ;  within  whicb 
it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  suffer  them  to  pass  quietly  through 
his  country,  and  that  he  should  allow  them  guides  totbe  sea-side^ 
and  furnish  them  with  provision  in  their  march  for  their  money. 
And  that  all  the  mercenaries  under  the  command  t)f  Clearchus  and 
Arldffius  should  pass  peaceably  through  all  places,  provided  they  coro-^ 
mitted  no  outrages.  Upon  which  they  commenced  their  journey,  and 
the  king  marched  back  with  his  army  to  Babylon,-  and  there  rewarded 
them  that  had  behaved  themselves  courageously  in  the  battle; 
amongst  whom  Tissaphernes  was  judged  the  bravest  man,  and  there^ 
fore  he  honoured  him  with  many  rich  and  princely  gifts,  and  bestowed 
his  daughter  upon  hiui  in  marriage,  using  him  ever  after  as  his  fast 
and  faithful  friend.  He  made  him  likewise  governor  and  lord«^ 
lieutenant  of  all  the  provinces  that  had  been  under  the  command  of 
Cyrus  upon  the  sea-coasts.  But  Tissaphernes  perceiving  that  the 
king  was  irreconcilably  incensed  against  the  Grecians,  promised  to 
destroy  them  all  if  he  would  furnish  him  with  an  army,  and  be  reooii^ 
Giled  to  Aridsus ;  for  through  him,  hesaid,*  he  should  be  able  to  tif « 
cumvcat  all  the  Gntciatis  in  their  joviraejf.'-  ^- 
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This  advice  was  very  acceptable  to  the  king,  and  therefore  he  suf- 
fered him  to  choose  the  best  of  the  soldiers,  and  as  many  as  he  thought 
fit  out  of  the  whole  army.  VV^idi  these  in  all  haste  he  pursued  the 
Grecians,  and  at  length  encamped  not  far  from  them,  and  sent 
laessengers.  to  them  to  desire  that  CLearchus,  and  the  rest  of  th« 
commanders  would  come  to  him  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to 
diem.  Upon  which,  almost  all  the  colonels  and  captains  (as  became 
them)  went  along  with  Clearchus  to  Tissaphernes;  and  about  two 
hundred  soldiers  followed  after  to  buy  provisions.  Tissaphernes 
called  all  the  colonels  and  chief  officers  into  his  tent,  but  the  captains 
and  other  inferior  officers  stood  without*.  In  a  short  time  after,  upoa 
the  putting  forth  a  purple  flag  from  the  top  of  his  pavilion,  the  com- 
manders witliin  were  all  seized^  and  others  (appointed  for  that  pur* 
|K>rse)  killed  all  the  rest  tliat  stood  without;  and  the  other  soldierg 
that  can^  to  buy  victuals,  were  killed  in  every  place  lierc  and  there 
as  they  were  found ;  only  one  made  his  escape  to  the  camp,  and  there 
related  tlie  slaughter.  Upon  the  hearing  of  this  bloody  fact,  the  sol- 
diers in  great  consternation  ran  in  confusion  to  their  arms,  having 
jieither  general,  colonel,  nor  almost  any  other  officer. 

When  none  was  willing  to  undertake  tlie  cliarge,  they  chose  several 
officers  from  amongst  themselves,  and  fixed  upon  one  of  those  to  he 
the  general,  which  was  Chirbsophus  the  Lacedsmonian.  The  arm? 
hereupon  being  marshalled  by  these  officers  into  that  order  which  was 
judged  best,  set  forward  towards  Paphlagonia.  Tissaphernes  in  the 
ttiean  time,  sends  thcr  general  and  the  other  officers  bound  in  chains 
to  Artaxcrxes,  who  put  them  all  to  death,  but  only  Menon,  whom  be 
released:  for  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  willing  to  have  delivered 
Up  the  Grecians,  because  he  was  angry  with  them  for  not  surrender^p 
ing  themselves.  After  this  horrid  act,  Tissaphernes  with  his  forces 
pursued  the  Greeks,  and  picked  up  stragglers  here  and  there,  but 
durst  never  face  their  whole  army,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  nigc 
and  valour  of  men  in  a  desperate  condition.  And  therefore  set- 
ting upon  them  now  and  then,  only  in  such  places  as  he  judged  most 
for  his  advantage,  he  made  no  great  slaughter  of  them,  but  with  small 
and  inconsiderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Grecians,  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Corduclii.  fiut  then  perceiving  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  any  advantage  by  attacking  the  enemy  thus  iu  the  rear, 
he  marches  his  army  to  Ionia. 

But  the  Grecians  spent  seven  days  in  passing  over  the  mountains 
of  the  Carduuhi,  and  in  that  time  suffered  very  much  from  the  in* 
liabitants,  being  a  warlike  people,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  passes 
in  those  parts.  They  were  a  free  people,  and  enemies  to  the  king, 
ftod  very  good  soldiers,  especially  skilful  and  experinced  in  hurling 
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great  stones  out  of  slings,  and  shooting  with  bows  of  a  vast  bigness^ 
«nd  more  than  ordinary  strength.  These  people  galled  the  Greciaoi 
from  the  rising  grounds,  killingi  and  miserably  wounding  many  off 
them;  for  their  arrows,  being  abo?e  two  cubits  long,  pierced  both 
tlieir  shields  and  breast*plates,  so  that  no  armour  could  repel  tlieir 
force.  And  it  is  said  that  these  sort  of  weapons  were  so  extraordinarOy 
big,  that  the  Grecians  used  to  cast  these  as  Saunians^  instead  of 
their  thong  darts. 

When  they  had  passed  this  country  with  great  difficulty,  they  came 
to  the  river  Centrites^  and  passed  over  into  Armenia,  which  waa 
then  under  the  government  of  Teribazus,  lord-Iieutenaqf  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  with  whom  they  made  a  league,  and  so  passed  qoietly  as 
friends  through  his  province.    But  as  they  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  the  snow  was  so  very  deep,  they  were  in  danger 
every  man  of  being  lost.   Vor  at  the  first,  when  the  wind  begins  to  rise^ 
the  show  falls  but  leisurely  and  by  degrees,  so  that  it  occasions  no 
great  molestation  or  trouble  to  the  travellers :  but  then  presently  tba 
wind  increasing,  the  snow  foils  so  tempestuously,  and  on  a  sudden 
covers  the  ground  so  thick  and  deep,  that  none  can  possibly  see  be* 
fore  them,  nor  know  where  they  are.    Hence  fear  and  terror  seised 
upon  the  whole  army,  seeing  nothinj^  but  certain  destmctioQ  was 
behind  them  if  they  returned,  and  no  possibility  to  advance  forward 
by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  snow;  besides,  winter  was  then  viny 
sharp,  and  coming  on  apace,  and  such  a  tempest  of  wind,  with  a 
storm  of  hul  anM,  and  blew  like  a  whirlwind  in  their  very  fiMses^ 
that  the  whole  army  was  forced  to  stand  still.    For  none  beingiableto 
endure  so  sad  and  lamentable  a  march,  every  man  was  necesltitated 
to  abide  in  the  place  where  the  storm  found  him :  and  though  all 
were  in  extreme  want,  yet  they  patiently  endured  that  whole  nighl 
and  day  the  sharpness  of  the  winter's  cold,  attended  with  all  manner 
of  uncomfortable  circumstances.    For  all  their  arms  were  covered 
with  snow,  which  fell  continually  in  great  abundance.    Their  bodies 
were  stiff  and  benumbed  with  ice,  (which  became  more  sharp  and 
biting  after  the  air  was  calm  and  still),  and  so  grievous  were  the 
hardships  they  lay  under,  that  they  took  no  rest  all  the  night  long. 
Some  indeed  cherished  themselves  with  a  little  fire  they  had  kindled} 
others  had  their  bodies  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  little  hopes  of  life 
remained,  having  all  their  fingers  and  toes  perished.    When  tbc 
night  was  over,  they  found  most  of  their  carriage-horses  and  cattle 
lame  and  useless;  many  men  dead;  and  not  a  few  there  were,  whoj 
though  they  had  some  life  remaining,  yet,  through  the  sharpneai  of 
the  cold,  their  bodies  were  immoveable;  and  some  were  as  if  diej 
w€ti  f  track  blind  by  the  Whiteness  of  the  anows  and  every  man  hiA 
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.  certainly  perished  if  they  had  not,  by  going  a  little  farther,  found 
iome  small  villages,  where  there  was  plenty  of  supplies  for  their  ne- 
cessities :  here  the  people  went  down  under  ground  by  steps,  and  the 
cattle  by  other  passages  made  through  the  earth ;  and  in  these  little 
cells  were  stored  both  hay  for  the  cattle,  and  great  plenty  of  all 
things  necessary  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  man's  life.  After 
they  had  staid  here  eight  days,  they  came  at  length  to  the  river 
Phasis. 

There  they  abode  four  days,  and  then  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Chaoniti  and  Phasians,  where  being  fallen  upon  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  march,  they  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  their  towns,  which  were  full  of  provisions, 
and  other  rich  booty,  and  there  they  rested  fifteen  days.  Thence 
marching  through  the  country  of  the  Chalcidonians,  in  the  space  of 
seven  days  they  arrived  at  the  river  called  Harpasus,  four  plethra 
broad.  From  thence  they  marched  through  the  plains  of  the  Tascu* 
tians,  where  they  had  plenty  of  all  things,  and  spent  three  days  in 
refreshing  themselves.  In  four  days  after  they  came  to  tlte  great  city 
called  Gymnasia ;  here  the  prince  of  the  country  entered  into  a  league 
with  them,  and  allowed  tliem  guides  as  far  as  to  the  sea ;  after  fifteen 
days  journey  they  came  to  the  mountain  Chenius,  where  they  that 
were  in  the  van,  as  soon  as  they  discerned  the  sea  afar  ofl^  were 
transported  with  exceeding  joy,  and  gave  up  so  greatashout^  as  they 
that  were  in  the  rear  suddenly  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
supposing  some  enemy  had  broke  in  upon  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
all  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  they  might  have  a  pros- 
pect of  the  sea,  they  lifted  up  their  handsj  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
gods,  as  if  now  they  were  past  all  danger  for  the  future*  There  they 
got  together  great  heaps  of  stones,  and  of  them  raided  up  high  altars, 
upon  which  they  fixed  the  spoils  taken  from  the  barbarians,  as  eternal 
monuments  of  their  expedition.  They  bestowed  a  silver  cup  and  a 
Persian  garment  upon  the  guide;  who,  pointing  to  them  the  way  to 
the  Macrones,  took  bis  leave. 

^  After  the  Grecians  entered  the  country  of  the  Macrones,  they  made 
a  league  with  them ;  in  confirmation  of  which  the  Grecians  received  a 
spear  from  the  barbarians,  and  gave  another  to  them ;  for  this  was 
a  certain  pledge  of  the  foitbfnl  observance  of  their  leagues,  received 
from  their  forefathers,  aa^the  barbarians  alleged.  When  they  had 
passed  the  mountains  in  these  parts,  they  came  down  into  the  country 
of  the  Colchians,  where  a  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  came  forth 
against  them,  whom  the  Grecians  routed^  and  killed  vast  numbers  of 
them:  then  possessing  themselves  of  a  hill,  naturally  defensible, 
thence  tbey  wasted  the  countcy,  and  bringing  all  the  spoil  tliither, 
they  plentifully  refreshed  themselves.    lu  iVis.^  \k\ftSM9^  '«t:(^\s£;SSicw*^ 
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tudes  of  bee-hives,  from  whence  might  be  had  large  honey-combs : 
but  an  astonishing  mischief  happened  to  them  that  tasted  of  them; 
for  as  many  as  eat  ever  so  little  went  presently  mad,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground  as  if  they  were  dead.    And  because  many  fed  themselves 
with  these  combs,  a  great  multitude  lay  up  and  down,  here  and  there, 
as  if  they  had  been  slain  in  a  field  of  battle.    Thb  was  a  very  sad 
day  to  the  whole  army,  being  amazed  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
thing,  and  the  number  of  those  that  lay  grovelling  upon  the  ground. 
But  the  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  all  came  to  themselves  again, 
and  rose  up  of  sound  and  perfect  mind,  and  found  themselves  in  na 
other  condition  than  as  if  health  and  strength  had  been  restored  to 
them  by  drinking  of  a  medicinal  potion.     Being  thus  recovered, 
three  days  after,  they  came  to  Trapezus,  a  Greek  city.    This  is  a  co- 
lony of  Sinopians,  and  belonging  to  the  Colchians:   here  they  con- 
tinued thirty  days,  being  bountifully  entertained  by  the  citizens,  and 
there  sacrificed  to  Hercules  and  to  Jupiter  Soter,  and  celebrated  the 
Gymnic  games.     It  is  the  common  fame,  that  the  ship  Argos,  with 
Jason  and  his  companions,  arrived  here.     Hence  Chirosophus,  the 
general,  was  sent  to  Byzantium  to  procure  shipping  to  convey  them 
thither;  for  he  and  Anaxibius,  the  Byzantine  admiral,  were  account- 
ed intimate  and  special  friends;  thither,  therefore,  he  speedily  ^ails. 
The  Grecians  in  the  mean  time  being  furnished  with  two  small  ves- 
sels at  Trapezus,  made  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land  upon  the 
neighbouring  barbarians.    Thirty  days  they  had  waited  for  the  return 
of  Chirosophus;  but  he  staying  longer  than  they  expected,  and  their 
provisions  now  growing  scanty,  they  departed  from  thence,  and  after 
three  days  arrived  at  C^rasus,  which  i^  likewise  a  Grecian  city, 
built  by  the  Sinopians.     After  they  had  staid  here  a  few  days,  they 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Mosynseci,  but  here  they  were 
assailed  by  the  inhabitants  in  great  bodies,  and  in  an  engagement 
killed  a  great  number;  those  that  escaped  fled  to  a  town  they  inha- 
bited, defended  by  wooden  towers,  with  seven  stories  of  chambers  one 
abovq  another.     This  town  the  Grecians  assaulted,  and  at  length 
took  it  by  storm.    This  place  was  the  metropolis,  and  ehiefest  fort 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  highest  part  stood  the  king's  palace.     Iv 
is  the  law  of  the  country  here,  that  the  king  must  continue  in  this 
palace  during  his  life,  and  thence  issue  all  his  edicts  to  the  people. 
The  Grecians  related  that  they  passed  through  no  nation  more  bar- 
barous than  this;  for  the  men  scruple  not  to  hav.e  carnal  knowledge 
of  the  women  in  open  view;  and  the  better  and  richer  sort  fatten 
their  children  with  boiled  walnuts;  and  are  stigmatized  with  divers 
fiiarks  burnt  into  their  flesh,  both  upon  their  backs  and  breasts.    The 
Grecians  inarched  through  this  country  in  eight  daysj  and  through 
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the  next  called  Tibaris  in  three.  Thence  they  passed  to  Cotyora^  a 
Greek  city  and  colony  of  the  Sinopians^  where  they  abode  fifty  days, 
wasting  and  spoiling  the  barbarous  nations  bordering  upon  Paphla- 
gonia.  Here  the  Heracleans  and  Sinopians  furnished  them  with 
shipping,  in  which  both  they  and  their  cargo  were  conveyed  into  their 
own  country. 

Sinope  was  built  by  the  Milesians,  situated  within  the  confines  of 
Paphlagonia^  of  the  greatest  account  and  authority  of  any  in  those 
parts.  Here  Mithridates  (so  famous  in  our  age  by  his  wars  against 
the  Romans)  kept  his  court.  Chirosophus,  who  was  sent  away  for 
shipping,  but  all  in  vain,  returned  to  the  army.  But  the  other  Sino- 
pians having  entertained  them  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  kindness 
and  humanity,  took  care  to  convey  them  to  Heraclea*,  a  city  of  the 
Megarensians.  From  thence  the  whole  fleet  arrived  at  a  peninsula 
called  Acherusias,  where  Hercules  (as  the  fable  is)  drew  Cerberus  out 
of  hell.  Thence  they  marched  by  land  through  BIthynia,  where 
they  fell  into  great  hazards  and  hardships  by  the  attacks  of  the  inha-* 
bitants,  who  assaulted  them  in  every  place  as  they  passed.  At  last, 
however,  with  great  difficulty,  they  came  to  Chrysopolis,  a  city  of 
Chalcedonia,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  being  only  left  of  ten 
thousand^.  From  hence  some  of  them  with  ease  and  safety  returned 
every  man  into  his  own  country;  the  rest  joined  in  a  body  at  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  besieged  a  city  bordering  upon  Thrace.  And  this  wa$ 
the  issue  of  Cyrus's  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 


CHAP.  VI. 

7%rasybubis  opposes  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  cruelty  of  Psam- 
metickusy  kvigofJ^ypty  towards  his  old  friend  Tamos^  that  fled 
to  him  far  succour  from  the  Persians.  DercylKdas  sent  general 
against  the  Persians  into  Asia.  Canon  made  admiral  of  t/if 
Persianfleet. 

IN  the  mean  time  the  usurping  tyrants  at  Athens  every  day  were 
banishing  or  putting  to  death  some  one  or  other.  At  which  cruelty, 
while  the  Thebans  were  much  incensed,  and  courteously  entertained 
the  exiles,  Thrasybulus,  surnamed  Tyrius,  (but  a  citizen  of  Athens, 

*  This  it  •  mistake^  as  appears  afterwafds  bjr  tke  number  •£  Umm  that  vent  vidi  Xe* 
Dophon  into  Thrace,     Videpettea.    Olymp.  95, 
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and  forced  to  fly  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  thirty  usurpers),  by  the  aid 
of  the  ThebanS)  underhandedly  possessed  hiuiself  ofaplaeeio  Attica^ 
called  Phila.  It  was  a  very  strong  castle^  a  hundred  stages  distant 
from  Athens;  by  which  means  an  easy  passage  might  be  had  at  all 
times  to  invade  Attica. 

As  soon  as  the  tyrants  had  intelligence  of  what  was  done^  they  led 
forth  their  forces  ii\ order  to  besiege  the  place;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  set  down  before  it^  there  fell  a  great  snow;  whereupon,  while 
some  were  very  busy  in  removing  their  tents,  the  comnK>u  soldiers 
concluded  that  some  of  their  army  was  put  to  flight  by  an  enemy  at 
hand,  that  had  broke  in  suddenly  upon  them ;  upon  which  being 
struck  with  a  panic  fear,  they  drew  off  and  encamped  in  another 
place.  The  thirty,  when  they  saw  the  citizens  of  Athens  (those  that 
had  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  commonwealth  with  the 
three  thousand)  to  be  hot  and  earnest  to  dissolve  the  government, 
encamped  ki  the  Pirasus,  and  over-awed  the  city  with  foreign  soldiers ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  put  to  death  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eleusis 
and  Salamis,  for  joining  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiles. 

Wliilst  these  things  were  going  on,  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
flocked  to  the  camp  of  Thrasybulus,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came 
to  him  ambassadors  from  the  thirty*,  under  colour  of  treating  con- 
cerning some  prisoners,  hut  in  truth  privately  to  advise  him  to  dismiss 
the  fugitives,  and  to  share  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  city 
in  the  room  of  Theramenes,  and  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  restore 
any  ten  of  the  exiles   to  their  country,  such  as  he  thought  fit  to 

choose*    To  which  Thrasybulus  answered ^That  he  looked  upon  his 

banishment  to  be  far  more  honourable  than  the  whole  power  and 
dominion  of  the  thirty,  and  that  he  would  never  put  up  hb  sword 
till  all  the  citizens  from  every  place  were  received,  and  the  people 
restored  to  their  former  liberties,  descended  to  them  from  their 
ancestors. 

When  the  tyrants  perceived  the  defection  increased,  through  ha-^ 
tred  of  their  tyranny,  and  that  the  number  of  the  exiles  increased^ 
they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  desire  aid;  and  they  them- 
selves in  the  mean  time  got  together  what  forces  they  could^  and 
enc^amped  at  a  place  called  Acarnas.  Thrasybulus  leaving  but  a 
small  guard  in  the  castle,  marches  out  against  them  with  twelve 
hundred  of  the  exiles,  and  setting  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares^ 
kills  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  (being  terrified  with  the  tumult  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  surprise)  he  forces  in  great  precinitatioQ 
to  fly  into  th6  city.  And  presently  after  the  success  of  this  attack^ 
he  marches  against  the  Piraeus,  and  possesses  himself  of  Munycbia, 

*  Not  in  ihe  Gresk,  but  Ui  the  Latin,  jet  necestar^  fgr  tUe  aente. 
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n  barren  hill,  but  strong  and  well  fortified.  Upon  this  the  tyrants 
brought  aU  their  forces  into  the  Pirffius,  and  assaulted  Munychia  by 
Critias  their  general;  yirhereupon  was  a  sharp  encounter  a  long  time; 
for  the  tyrants  had  the  advantage  of  number,  and  the  exiles  of  the 
strength  of  the  place.  At  length  the  forces  of  the  thitty  (being  dis* 
couraged  and  Critias  slain)  retired,  but  the  exiles  judged  it  not  ad- 
visable to  pursue  them. 

Frequent  assaults  were  afterwards  made  upon  the  exiles;  at  length 
the  army  of  Thrasybulus  broke  in  on  a  sudden  with  great  "violence 
upon  the  enemy,  and  not  only  routed  them,  but  gained  possession  of 
the  Pirffius. 

A  great  multitude  who  hated  the  tyranny,  continually  flocked  out  of 
the  city  into  the  Piraeus,  and  all  the  exiles  from  every  place,  hearing 
of  the  success  of  Thrasybulus,  hastened  thither  to  him,so  thatat  length 
the  number  of  the  exiles  exceeded  the  other;  upon  which  encourage* 
ment  they  began  to  besiege  the  city.  But  they  within,  to  the  end  a 
peace  might  be  concluded  upon  fair  terms^  cast  off  the  thirty,  and 
sent  them  out  of  the  city,  and  established  a  decemvirate  with  sove* 
reign  power.  But  as  soon  as  these  ten  were  settled  in  the  magistracy, 
instead  of  minding  any  thing  relating  to  the  peace,  they  turned  ab- 
solute tyrants,  and  sent  toLacedsemon  for  forty  ships  and  a  thousand 
.soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Lysander.  Pausanias,  then  king  of 
Lacedsemon,  both  out  of  envy  to  Lysander,  and  because  he  understood 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  an  evil  eye  against  Sparta,  marched  with 
a  great  army  to  Athens,  and  reconciled  the  exiles  and  the  citizens* 
Thus  at  length  the  Athenians  were  restored  to  their  country,  and 
now  began  to  govern  according  to  their  own  antient  laws.  Those 
that  were  afraid  lest  they  should  suffer  due  punishment  for  their 
former  wickedness,  had  liberty  to  remove  themselves  to  Eleusjs. 

About  this  time  they  of  Elis,  fearing  the  power  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  made  peace  with  them  upon  these  terms^Fhat  they  should 
deliver  their  ships  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  suffer  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  govern  according  to  their  own  laws.  And  now  Lacedsmon 
being  at  leisure  and  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  prepares  for 
war  against  them  of  Messena.  Some  of  them  then  held  a  castle  in 
Cephalenia,  others  inhabited  in  Naupactus,  within  the  country  of  the 
Locrians,  (called  Hesperiatis),  formerly  given  to  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians. But  they  cast  them  out  of  both,  and  restored  the  castle  to 
the  Cephalenians,  and  the  other  to  the  Locrians*  The  miserable 
Messenians  (tliroughtheantient  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians)  were 
expelled  every  where,  and  were  forced  to  leave  Greece,  marching 
off  with  their  arms;  some  of  them  went  to  Sicily,  and  inlisted  them- 
selves under  Dionysius ;  others^  to  the  niuuber  of  three  thousand. 
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made  to  Cyrene,  and  joined  other  exiles  there :  for  at  that  time 
a  great  sedition  arose  among  the  Cyrenians  after  Ariston^  with  some 
others,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city,  by  whom  five  hundred 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  city  on  a  sudden  were  slain;  upon  which 
all  the  persons  of  quality  fled  out  of  the  town.  Hereupon  the  exiles 
of  Cyrene  joined  with  the  Messenians,  and  marched  in  a  body  against 
them  who  kept  the  city:  the  parties  engaged,  and  in  the  fight  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  Cyrenians,  and  almost  all  the  Messenians 
were  cut  ofi*.  After  the  fight,  messengers  were  sent  to  and  fro,  and 
the  matter  at  length  was  composed  by  the  Cyrenians,  among  them- 
selves, who  engaged,  by  solemn  oath  one  to  another ^That  all 

injuries  should  be  afterwards  ior  ever  forgotten ;  so  that  they  lived 
together  from  that  time  peaceably  in  the  government  of  their  com* 
monwealth.  About  this  time  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  them 
called  Ventras*. 

The  year  ended.  Laches  was  made  lord  chancellor  of  Athens.     At 
Rome  the  consular  dignity  was  given  again  to  military  tribunes, 
Manlius  Claudius,- Marcus  Quintius-i,  Lucius  Julius,  Marcus Furius, 
9nd  Lucius  Valerius.    Then  was  celebrated  the  ninety- fifth  olympiad 
in  which  Minos  the  Athenian  was  victor.    At  the  same  time  Artax- 
erxes  king  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Cyrus,  sent  Tissaphernes^  to 
take  into  his  care  and  charge  all  the  governments  on  the  sea-coasts; 
upon  which  the  provinces  and  cities  which  had  sided  with  Cyrus  were 
greatly  terrified,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for  what  they  had  done 
against  the  king;  and  therefore  sought  to  qualify  Tissapherues  by 
their  messengers:  and  every  one  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  endea- 
voured to  procure  his  favour.    But  Tamos,  the  chiefest  of  them, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ionia,  put  his  wealth  and  all  his  children  on  ship- 
board, (except  one  called  Gaus,  who  was  afterwards  the  king  of 
Persia's  general),  out  of  fear  of  Tissapherues,  and  went  to  Egypt 
for  protection,  to  Psammeticbus  the  king,  (descended  from  the  antient 
Psammetichus),  whom  he  had  formerly  obliged  by  several  good  oflices, 
and  therefore  hoped  he  sluMild  there  find  shelter  and  safe  harbour, 
to  secure  him  from  the  impending  storm  of  the  king's  wrath.    But 
Psammetichus  neither  valuing  former  benefits,  nor  regarding  the  law 
of  nations  to  them  in  distress,  (out  of  covetousuess  to  gain  the  money 
and  the  ships),  cut  the  throat  of  his  friend  and  suppliant,  and  of  all 

his  children. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grecian  cities  throughout  Asia,  hearing  of 

*  Vclitrn. 
t  Livj  sajs,  Marcus  Emilius,  Appins  Claudius,  Marcus  Quintilivs^  Lncios  Julini^ 
Marcui  rci^thumius,  and  Lucius  Valerius. 

\  Pharasbftxits  is  bere  pot  for  TissapherDCS.     Usii.  An.  J  69. 
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the  descent  of  Tissaphernes,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedflemo* 
nians^  and  earnestly  entreated  them  that  they  woold  not  sufier  them 
to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  Upon  this  they  (H-omised 
forthwith  to  send  them  aid,  and  by  their  ambassadors  solicited  Tiasa* 
phernes  that  he  would  not  invade  the  Grecian  cities  with  his  army. 
However,  regardless  of  their  ambassadors,  he  set  upon  theCumeaos  in 
the  first  place,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  round  about,  and 
took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  and  afterwards  besieged  the  city ;  but 
by  reason  of  winter  coming  on,  he  could  not  take  it,  and  therefore 
{after  he  had  received  a  great  sum  of  money  for  the  redemption  of  die 
captives)  he  raised  his  siege. 

The  Lacedsemonians,  in  defence  of  the  Greek  cities,  made 
Thimbron  general  in  the  war  against  the  king,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  thousand  Spartans,  with  orders  to  raise  as  many  won 
men  from  among  their  confederates,  as  he  tliought  fit  for  the  present 
service. 

Upon  which  Thimbron  goes  to  Coiinth,  and  mustering  the  aid  he 
had  got  together  from  several  places,  he  passes  over  to  Ephesnst 
with/  no  more  than  five  thousand  men :  after  he  had  raised  two  thou- 
sand more  from  the  confederate  cities  and  other  places,  having  with 
him  not  above  seven  thousand  men,  he  marched  a  hundred  and  twenty 
•Cages,  and  took  Magnesia  at  tiie  first  assault,  a  city  withiu  the  go* 
vemment  of  Tissaphernes.  Then  he  came  to  Tralles,  a  town  in  Ionia, 
and  determined  to  besiege  it;  but  not  being  able  to  efiect  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  there,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  pl&ce,  he  re- 
turned to  Magnesia.  This  place  being  then  unwalled,  and  therefore 
fearing  lest  Tissaphernes  should  retake  it  after  he  was  gone,he  removed 
higher  to  the  next  hill,  called  Thorax;  from  whence  he  made  seve- 
ral incursions  upon  the  enemy,  and  loaded,  his  soldiers  with  a  variety 
of  plunder. 

But  hearing  that  Tissaphernes  was  near  at  iiand  with  a  great  body 
bf  horse,  he  forthwith  retired  to  Ephesus. 

About  this  time  part  of  those  soldiers  that  went  along  with  Cyrus 
against  his  brother,  returned  into  Greece,  every  one  to  their  own 
country.  Others,  (the  greater  part  of  them  that  were  always  accus- 
tomed to  military  employment),  to  the  number  almost  of  five  tliou- 
sand,  chose  Xenophon  for  their  general,  who  with  those  forces*  made 
an  expedition  against  the  Thracians,  who  inhabited  Salmydessns*. 
This  is  a  long  creek  lying  shooting  out  along  the  left  side  of  Pontus, 
well  known  for  the  many  shipwrecks  that  have  been  there;  by  reason 
whereof  the  Thracians  near  those  parts  used  to  seize  upon  the  merr 
chants  that  escaped  on  shore,  and  carried  them  away  as  captives. 

*  A  promootorj  and  ba j  ia  Pontnt. 
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Xenot)hon  therefore  with  his  forces  breaks  into  their  country,  over* 
comes  them  in  battle^  and  burns  many  of  their  towns  and  villages. 
From  hence  they  are  sent  for  by  Thimbron,  with  promise  of  being  well 
paid,  upon  which  they  marched  to  him,  being  very  eager  to  assist  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  the  Persians. 

During  these  actions,  Dionysius  in  Sicily,  builds  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  iEtna,  and  from  a  certain  famous  temple,  calls  it  Adranum.  la 
Macedonia,  king  Archilaus,  when  he  was  hunting,  was  killed  by 
Craterus,  wliond  he  dearly  loved,  after  he  had  reigned  seven  years; 
and  his  son  Orestes  (yet  a  child)  succeeded  him.  After  the  death  of 
Archilaus  i£tropus,  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  Orestes  governed  the 
kingdom  for  the  space  of  six  years.  At  the  same  time  in  Athens, 
Socrates  the  philosopher  accused  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  of  atheismi 
«nd  corrupting  the  youth,  was  condemned  to  die,  and  afterwards 
executed  by  drinking  a  cup  of  poison ;  of  which  wicked  action  the 
people  in  a  short  time  after  repented,  when  in  vain  they  could  haVe 
wished  that  excellent  and  worthy  man  alive  again :  therefore  they 
turned  all  their  fury  upon  his  accusers,  and  killed  them  without  wait-^ 
ing  for  any  formalities  of  law. 

When  the  year  was  ended,  Aristocrates  bore  the  office  of  archon  at 
Athens  for  the  year  ensuing :  and  at  Rome,  six  military  tribunes 
were  invested  with  consular  dignity,  Caius  Servilius,  Lucius  Virgi* 
nius,  Quintus  Sulpitius,  Aulus  Matilius*,  Capitust»  Clodius^,  and 
Marcus  Ancus§.  During  their  magistracy,  the  Lacedaemonians  under* 
standing  that  the  afiairs  of  the  war  were  badly  managed  by  Tbimbroo, 
sent  Dercyllidas  general  into  Asia.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  forthwith 
marched  with  the  forces  against  the  cities  of  Troas,  and  quickly  took 
Arisbajl,  Hamaxia,  and  Colonse,  afterwards  Ilium,  Cebrenia,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  of  Troas,  some  by  tricks  and  sur- 
prise, and  others  by  storm. 

After  this,  he  and  Pharnabazus^  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  eight 
months;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  fell  upon  the  Thracians  in  Bi- 
thynia,  and  wasted  their  country,  and  then  drew  his  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

At  that  time  a  great  sedition  broke  out  in  Heraclea,  inThrachiDia^ 
and  thereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Eriphidas  to  compose  the 
differences,  who,  when  became  there,  procured  a  council  to  be  called, 
and  having  beset  the  senate  round  with  armed  men,  seized  the  au- 
thors, and  put  all  to  death,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  men.  He 
likewise  marched  with  an  army  against  the  inhabitants  of  (Eta,wh6  had 
ma^  a  defection ;  and  after  he  had  reduced  them  to  many  hardships, 

f  Capitolinut.  t  Quintus  ScrrUius.  }  Mucus  Seigtuu 
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he  forced  them  out  of  those  places,  and  the  greatest  part  of  thsiD, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  into  Thessaly,  and  five  years  after 
were  transplanted  into  Boeotia* 

During  these  affairs  the  Thracians  in  great  bodies  made  an  Irrup- 
tion into  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  wasting  and  ravaging  the  coun- 
try every  where,  and  there  they  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  fenced 
cities.  Upon  this,  they  of  the  Chersonesus  sent  for  Dercyllidas  the 
Lacedemonian  out  of  Asia,  who  transported  his  army  thither,  and 
drove  the  Thracians  out  of  the  country;  and,  drawing  a  wall  across 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  fortified  the  Chersonesus  so  as  that,  by  this 
means,  he  prevented  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  so  he  returned  with  his  forces  into  Asia,  after  he  had  been 
bountifully  rewarded  for  his  services*  During  the  time  of  the  truce, 
Pharnabazus^  went  up  to  the  king,  and  he  and  others  persuaded  him 
to  equip  a  navy,  and  make  Conon,  the  Athenian,  admiral,  for  he  was 
a  very  skilful  and  expert  soldier,  the  best  that  was  then  in  Cyprus 
with  king  £vagoras.  Pharnabazus,  having  wrought  upon  the  king, 
and  received  five  hundred  talents  for  that  purpose,  forthwith  made  it 
his  business  to  set  forth  a  fleet,  and,  after  he  had  sounded  Conon 
concerning  his  acceptance  of  chief  command  at  sea,  he  created  him 
admiral,  making  him  many  great  and  fair  promises  in  the  king's  name*. 
Hereupon  Conon  accepts  the  place,  in  hopes  not  only  to  recover  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  for  his  country,  by  subduing  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, but  to  advance  his  own  reputation  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
But  in  regard  the  whole  fleet  was  not  as  yet  ready,  he  sailed  away 
only  with  forty  sail  into  Ciiicia,  and  there  prepared  himself  for 
tlie  war. 

Pharnabazus,  likewise,  and  TIssaphemes,  having  raised  men  out  of 
their  several  provinces,  marched  forth,  and  made  their  way  towards 
Ephesus,  because  the  enemy's  forces  lay  there.  There  were  with 
them,  under  their  command,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
horse.  Dercyllidas  the  Lacedaemonian^  hearing  of  the  enemy's 
march,  drew  forth  his  army,  having  no  more  than  seven  thousand 
men  -,  but  when  the  armies  drew  near  one  to  another,  a  truce  was  a- 
greed  upou^  and  a  certain  time  prefixed,  within  which  Pharnabazus 
might  send  the  articles  to  the  king  to  know  his  pleasure,  whether  he 
would  have  peace  or  war,  and  that  Dercyllidas  might  inform  the  Spar^ 
tans  how  afiairs  stood  in  the  mean  time.  And  upon  these  terms  the 
armies  drew  off  into  their  several  quarters. 

*  Tissapheroej. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

The  iMr  beiwtm  the  Mheguuu  and  JHamfHue:  he  prepares  Up 
make  war  upon  the  Carthaginians*  Most  of  the  ctties  sabmit  to 
IKonysiiiS.  He  returns  to  the  siege  of  Motya.  It  is  taken. 
Forces  sent  from  Carthage  agaimt  Dionysius.  A  sea'-figkt  he-^ 
iween  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians.  Syracuse  besieged* 
The  speech  of  Theodorus  against  Dionysius.  A  grievous  plague 
in  the  Carthaginian  army.  A  great  destruction  of  the  Catiha-- 
giuian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  miserable  condi* 
tion  ofAmUcar  in  his  own  country.  The  troubles  of  tHk  Car^ 
thaginians. 

THE  Rhegians^  formerly  a  colony  of  tlie  ChalcidonianSj  were  Oow  un* 
easy  under  the  growing  power  of  Dionysius;  for  he  had  enskved  the 
Naxians  and  Cataneans^  who  were  of  their  own  blood  and  nation; 
and  the  Rhegians^  seeing  that  they  them^lves  were  in  the  same 
'  <k>mmon  danger  with  tliose  already  expressed,  were  in  a  gt^eat  con-» 
aternation  lest  they  Ithould  all  be  brought  under  the  same  calattityr 
therefore  they  judged  it  most  advisable,  and  highly  to  concern  them, 
to  make  war  upon  him  while  they  had  an  opportunity,  befotv  the  ty« 
rant  grew  too  strong.    Those  that  were  banished  from  Syracuse  hj 
I>ionysius  joined  in  this  war,  being  furnished  with  all  things  deces-^ 
aary  for  that  purpose  by  the  Rhegians :  for  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude of  them  at  that  time  at  Rhegium,  who  (being  pressed  by  the 
Rhegians  with  the  necessity  and  advantage  tfiey  were  likely  to  reap 
by  the  war)  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  iSret  opportunity.    To  that 
end  officers  were  at  length  chosen,  and  with  them  they  sent  six  thou- 
sand foot,  and  six  hundred  lH>rse,  with  fifty  crabycs :  when  they  werft 
landed,  they  solicited  the  Messanian  commatnlers  to  join  with  them, 
telling  them  it  Would  be  a  most  dishonourable  thing  if  they  should 
suffer  a  Grecian  dty,  and  next  to  them,  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  ft 
tyrant.    The  officers,  being  thus  persuaded,  led  forth  the  soldietf 
without  the  order  of  the  statt.    The  number  was  four  thousand  foot, 
and  four  hundred  horse,  and  with  them  thirty  gallies.    Before  \\\cf 
had  marched  to  the  utmost  borders  of  Messana,  there  Was  raised  a 
great  mutiny  among  the  soldters,  by  a  speech  made  to  them  by  Lao- 
medon  a  Messanian;  for  he  advised  them  not  to  be  the  aggressors 
upon  Dionysius,  who  had  not  hitherto  offered  them  any  injury.    Up- 
on which  the  soldiers  of  Messana  (because  the  people  had  not  by  their 
sufliage  ordered  this  war)  presently  followed  his  advice,  and,  forsak- 
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ipg  their  captains,  returned  home.  Whereupon  the  Rliegians,  coq* 
sidering  themselves  not  able  to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  now  the  forces 
of  Messana  were  fellen  off,  returned  likewise  to  their  own  city.  As 
for  Dionysius,  he  had  (upon  the  first  notice  of  the  design  upon  him) 
4rawa  out  his  forces  to  the  utmost  confines  of  Syracuse,  expecting 
4^  eoemy;  but,  bearing  by  his  spiea  that  they  were  marched  back^ 
be  likewise  returned  with  his  to  Syracuse, 

After  tkiSf  when  they  of  Rhegium  and  Messana  sent  ambassadort 
lo  him  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace  (he^  conceiving  it  much  to  th# 
advantage  of  his  affiiirs  to  prevent  all  other  hosUlities.and  disturbances 
from  these  ciiies)  made  peace  with  them.  He  likewise  observed^ 
that  many  of  the  Grecians  ran  into  the  Carthaginian  garrisons,  not 
only  bringing  along  with  them  their  goods  and  estates,  but  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  several  cities;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  ai 
long  as  the  peace  continued  with  the  Carths^inians,  those  that  wer« 
yet  his  subjects  would  from  time  to  time  be  sheltering  themselves 
under  their  protection;  to  remedy  which,  he  conceived  that  if  he  ra« 
newed  the  war  against  Carthage^  all  those  that  were  fled  to  them,  be- 
ing oppressed  by  the  CarthaginianSj  would  return  to  him.  And  b# 
was  the  more  encouraged,  for  that  he  heard  that  in  Africa  a  plaguo 
then  raged,  and  swept  away  many  of  the  Carthaginians.  Having 
now,  therefore,  a  fit  opportunity  to  declare  war  against  themj  as  he 
conceived,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  chief  care  to  prepare  neces- 
saries for  so  great  an  expedition,  being  to  engage  with  the  most  po-« 
tent  nation  that  then  bad  any  footing  in  Europe;  and  judging  (as  bo 
very  well  might)  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  great  war,  and  of  long 
continuance.  To  this  end  he  forthwith  gets  together  all  sorts  of  ar- 
tificers, some  out  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
others  hired  with  more  than  ordinary  wages  out  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
For  he  resolved  to  make  a  vast  number  of  all  sorts  of  arms  and  wea- 
pons; likewise  galiies,  both  of  three  oars  on  a  bank,  and  of  five^ 
which  last  were  never  used  before.  For  this  purpose  a  great  multi- 
tude of  all  sorts  of  workmen  were  brought  together,  to  every  one  of 
whom  he  ordered  their  proper  workj  according  to  their  several  trades^ 
tod  api)ointed  some  of  the  best  and  most  substantial  of  the  citizens 
to  be  overseers,  promising  great  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  diligent.  He  himself  directed  the  form  and  fashion  of  every 
sort  of  weapon,  because  mercenary  soldiers  came  flocking  in  to  him 
out  of  many  diflerent  countries :  for  he  purposed  that  every  one 
should  use.  such  arms  (both  offensive  and  defensive)  as  they  wer^ 
accustomed  to  in  their  own  nations;  for  ho  concluded,  that  as 
it  would  strike  a  greater  terror  into  bis  enemies,  so  bis  soldiers 
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would  fight  much  the  better  with  those  arras  that  they  had  most 
commonly  used. 

The  Syracusans  did  all  they  could  to  forward  him  in  his  design; 
so  that  every  one  strove  who  could  most  advance  the  work;  for,  not 
only  the  porches  and  back  parts  of  the  temples,  but  the  public  schools 
and  walks,  and  galleries  about  the  forum,  and  every  place  op  and 
down  were  full  of  workmen;  and  besides  these  in  public  places,  arms 
were  made  in  great  quantities  in  every  large  house  belonging  to  the 
citizens.  The  art  of  making  engines  to  hurl  great  stones  was  now 
first  known  at  Syracuse,  for  at  this  time  the  most  excellent  arti- 
ficers were  met  together  from  all  parts :  for  the  great  wages  and  large 
promises  of  rewards  to  the  perfecting  of  the  work,  made  the  trades-, 
men  and  artificers  very  intent  and  industrious.  And  besides  all  this^ 
Dionysius  himself  came  every  day  to  oversee  the  workmen,  speaking 
kindly  and  courteously  to  them;  and  when  he  saw  any  one  more  than 
ordinarily  diligent,  and  quick  in  despatch,  that  man  would  be  sure  to 
receive  some  reward  or  honour  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  and  some- 
times, for  further  encouragement,  he  would  invite  such  to  dine  or 
6up  with  him.  The  artificers,  thus  encouraged,  wrought  with  all 
diligence  (striving  to  outvie  one  another)  so  that  there  were  made  a 
vast  number  of  strange  weapons  and  warlike  engines  for  battery. 
He  built  likewise  gallics  with  their  boats,  both  of  three  and  five  oars 
on  a  bank,  of  which  last  lie  was  the  first  inventor.  For,  when  he  un- 
derstood the  first  galley  of  three  oars  was  made  at  Corinth,  he  was 
desirous  a  colony  from  thence  (as  the  Syracusans  were)  should  be  the 
first  that  should  enlarge  the  number.  Having,  therefore,  provided 
plenty  of  materials  to  be  brought  over  from  Italy,  he  sent  one  half 
of  the  workmen  to  Mount  i£tna,  (where  in  those  days  were  abundance 
of  fir  and  pitch  trees);  the  rest  he  commanded  to  sail  to  Italy,  and  or- 
dered them  carts  to  convey  the  timber  to  the  sea-side,  and  ships  and 
seamen  there  to  receive  them,  and  thence  without  delay  to  transport 
them  to  Syracuse. 

When  Dionysius  had  got  together  materials  sufiicient  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  forthwith  set  about  building  above  two  hundred  gallies,  and 
to  refit  a  hundred  and  ten.  Besides,  he  built  several  holds  round 
the  harbour,  for  the  receiving  of  the  ships,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  of  which  many  would  receive  two  ships  a-piece:  he 
likewise  repaired  and  covered  over  with  new  planks  a  hundred  and 
fifty  old  and  useless  vessels.  This  great  preparation  struck  the  be- 
holders with  admiration,  to  see  so  vast  a  number  of  ships,  and  all  be- 
longing to  them,  built  together  in  one  place.  For  indeed  the  pre- 
paration was  such,  that  if  a  man  did  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ships,  and 
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eoDsider  the  great  costs  and  expenses  in  fitting  them  out^  he  would 
presently  coticlude  that  all  the  power  and  riclies  of  Sicily  were  there 
employed ;  and  then^  to  turn  and  look  upon  the  army  and  engines^  j 
he  would  judge  that  there  was  no  art  or  trade  but  what  there  had 
shewed  the  height  of  their  skill,  to  the  utmost  of  what  could  possibly 
be  done  in  that  kind.  And  though  he  had  performed  all  these  with 
so  much  cost  and  care,  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting,  or  could 
be  added,  to  make  them  magnificent  and  glorious,  yet,  for  further 
state  and  grace  to  the  preparation,  he  made  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  bucklers,  or  targets,  as  many  swords  and  helmets,  and 
caused  to  be  forged  fourteen  thousand  corslets,  of  all  sorts  of  excel- 
lent workmanship :  these  he  appointed  and  ordered  to  the  horse,  and 
to  the  colonels  and  captains  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  mercenaries  who 
were  of  his  life-guard.  He  prepared,  likewise,  engines  of  battery  of 
all  fashions,  and  a  vast  number  of  darts.  The  city  of  Syracuse  pro- 
vided one  half  of  the  long  ships  with  masters,  pilots,  and  rowers  of 
their  own  citizens;  for  the  rest  Dionysius  hired  foreigners.  After  all 
the  ships  and  arms  were  ready  and  complete,  he  then  began  to  call 
his  army  together :  for  he  thought  it  not  advisable  to  do  it  before,  to 
the  end  to  avoid  charge  and  expense.  About  this  time  Astydamus 
the  writer  of  tragedies  began  to  open  his  school;  he  lived  sixty 
years:  and  this  year  the  Romans,  as  they  were  besieging  the  Veil, 
by  a  sally  out  of  the  city  were  totally  routed,  and  shamefully  put  to 
flight. 

After  the  former  year  expired,  Ithycles  was  made  lord  chancelor 
of  Athens,  and  at  Rome  six  military  tribunes  bore  the  consular  dig- 
nity ;  Lucius  Julius,  Marcus  Furius,  iEmilius  Marcus^,  Caius  Ck)rne- 
liusf,  Csesio  Fabius,  and  Paulus  Sextus:(.  This  year  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  when  he  had  finished  his  preparation  of  ships  and 
arms,  (as  is  before  related),  began  to  muster  his  forces.  To  this  end 
he  chose  out  of  the  city  companies  such  as  he  thought  fittest  for  his 
purpose,  and  sent  for  such  as  he  thought  most  serviceable  from  those 
towns  that  favoured  his  interest :  he  hired,  likewise,  soldiers  out  of 
Greece,  and  especially  from  the  Lacedsemonians;  for  from  them  (to 
whom  he  owed  the  growth  and  increase  of  his  power)  he  received  as 
many  soldiers  as  he  chose  for  the  completing  of  his  army:  for,  de- 
signing to  raise  a  numerous  army  of  strangers,  and  to  this  end  offer- 
ing large  pay,  he  had  multitudes  come  in  to  him;  and  because  he  had 
determined  upon  a  war  which  would  be  very  great,  he  carried  himself 
with  all  the  complacency  imaginable  to  the  cities  throughout  the 
island,  with  a  purpose  thereby  to  gain  their  good-will  and  approba- 
tion.  Knowing,  likewise,  that  they  of  Rhegium  and  Messana,  who 
bordered  upon  the  sea,  were  able  to  bring  great  forces  into  the  field. 
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kf  began  to  fear  le^t  they  should  join  with  the  Cartbaginiaiis  whea 
tbey  returned  into  the  island;  for  he  concluded  that  no  amall  ndvun^ 
ttge  would  accrue  to  that  side  to  which  those  two  cities  iiicUpc4« 
Being  in  this  perplexity,  he  gave  to  the  Mesaanians  a  lar^  part  off 
the  country  n^xt  adjoining  to  them,  tliereby  the  more  to  oblige  them 
tp  Iris  interest.  He  despatched^  likewise^  ambassadors  to  RhegiiuQs 
to  desire  that  they  would  contract  affinity  with  bim^  and  to  that  end 
bestow  upon  him  a  virgin  of  their  own  city  to  be  his  wifei  in  grate-* 
IttI  remembrance  of  which  he  would  give  them  a  large  portion  of  land 
next  adjoining  to  their  territories,  and  that,  he  would  endeavour  to 
advance  and  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  to  the  ttt«* 
IMst  of  his  power.  For,  after  he  had  lost  his  former  wife,  the  daugh-* 
ler  of  HermoGiates,  wh<^  was  killed  in  the  late  defection  of  the  hors«<» 
men,  lie  desired  issue  by  another,  supposing  he  should  firmly  settle 
bimself  in  his  sovereignty  by  the  kindness  and  obliging  demeanor  of 
liis  children  towards  the  people.  But  a  council  being  c^led  at  Rhe* 
pum  to  consider  of  the  proposal,  after  great  banding  on  both  sides> 
it  was  resolved  not  to  enter  into  any  such  affinity. 

Dionysius  being  disappointed  in  this  project,  sends  ambassadcws  to 
Locris  ui)on  the  same  embassy;  they  embraced  the  motion:  upoQ 
which  iie  marries  Doris,  the  daughter,  of  Xenetus,  at  that  tiine  tba 
most  eminent  citizen  of  that  place.  A  few  days  before  the  marriage, 
be  sends  to  Liocris  a  galley  of  five  oars  on  a  bank  (a  piece  of  new  and 
rare  workmanship),  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  flags  and  streamerSf 
lo  convey  her  over,  and  receives  the  lady  upon  her  landing  at  Syra- 
cuse into  the  castle.  He  married,  likewise,  a  noble  lady  of  Syracuse, 
called  Aristomache,  whom  he  brought  to  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawa 
by  four  white  horses.  Upon  bis  celebrating  this  double  manriagt 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  often  feasted  both  the  soldiers  and  most 
of  the  citizens.  For  now  he  laid  aside  his  cruelty  as  a  tyrant,  and, 
minding  the  distribution  of  justice,  carried  himself  more  courteously 
and  favourably  towards  his  subjects^  forbearing  his  former  bloody 
$laqghters  and  proscriptions- 
Some  few  days  after  his  marriage  be  called  a  senate,  and  therf 
stirred  up  the  people  of  Syracuse  to  a  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
urging,  that  they  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Grecian^ 
in  the  world,  and  especially,  were  continually  plotting  and  contriving 
bow  to  ruin  the  Sicilians.  The  reason,  saith  he,  that  they  are  now 
at  present  quiet  is,  because  the  plague  rages  so  violently  amongst 
tliem,  and  hath  swept  away  great  numbers  of  the  Africans  i  but  you 
will  presently  see  that,  as  soon  as  tbey  are  free,  and  have  rtcovere4 
their  strength,  they  will  invade  Sicily  with  all  their  power^  which  ia« 
land  tliey  have  for  a  bug  time  most  gr^dily  gaped  after«    Tboi^^ 
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f9te|  aaid  he^  it  b  foucfa  safer  aad  better  to  fall  upon  them  now  they 
$xt  weak^  than  to  itay  till  they  have  reeoTered  themselve9.  He 
added^  moreover^  that  it  would  be  a  most  unjust  and  dishonourable 
thing  to  suffer  barbarians  to  enslave  the  cities^  who,  the  more  they 
eoveted  their  freedom,  and  the  fonder  they  were  of  their  liberties^ 
would  be  certainly  more' ready  to  engage  in  the  common  cause  witk 
their  countryflien« 

Hutring  debated  this  matter  in  a  long  discourse,  he  easily  gidned 
upon  the  Syracosans  for  their  consent,  for  they  were  as  desirotts  oC 
the  war  asDiooysius  himself;  and  especially,  they  hated  the  Cartha- 
^ians,  because  by  their  means  they  had  been  brought  under  the 
IMwer  of  the  tyrant  t  and  then  tiiey  hoped,  that  out  of  fear  of  the  ene« 
my  abroad,  and  plots  by  them  that  bad  been  oppressed  at  home,  Dio« 
oysiui  would  be  more  modeimte  than  be  bad  been  in  former  timet* 
And  that  which  weighed  more  than  all  was,  that  they  hoped,  if  they 
Were  conquerors  in  this  war,  (and  fortune  favoured  them) ,  they  should 
tecoter  their  antient  liberties. 

When  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  he  granted  licence  to  the  peb- 
ble of  Syracuse  to  seize  upon  all  the  goods  and  estates  of  the  Cartha- 
giniatis  \  for  there  were  many  of  them  in  Syracuse  that  were  very 
rieh,  and  many  merchants  had  ships  Uden  with  rich  goods  and  mer* 
ohandiae  then  lyin^  in  the  hai1>our.  The  Syracusans,  theiefore,  on  a 
audden  flew  upon  the  prey.  Odier  cities,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  drove 
Mt  the  Carthaginians  tint  inhabited  amongst  them,  and  took  and 
carried  away  all  their  estates:  for,  though  they  all  hated  the  tyranny 
ef  Dtonysius,  yet  it  was  a  delight  to  them  to  join  in  the  war  against 
lite  Carthi^inians,  by  reason  of  the  barharous  atid  beastly  cruelty  of 
the  men.  And  therefore  those  Grecians  that  inhabited  the  citica 
within  tiie  power  and  jurisdictkm  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
•aw  that  now  open  war  was  declared  against  them  by  Diooysius,  gave 
instances,  likewise,  of  their  hatred  against  the  Africans ;  for  they  not 
Mly  seijsed  upon  ail  their  estates,  but  likewise  tiieir  persons ;  and  ese^t 
euted  all  manner  of  croelty  and  disgraces  upon  the  bodies  of  these 
miserable  wt^cbes,  in  memory  and  retribution  of  those  they  had 
themselves  before  aufiered  when  their  cities  were  destroyed  by  them. 
And  they  went  on  and  continued  this  sharp  revenge  upon  them,  to 
the  end  they  might  learn  for  the  future,  by  this  example  of  n?talktion; 
not  to  execute  such  barbarous  cruelties  upon  them  they  should  after- 
wards subdue:  for  hereby  theyVould  be  taught,  (having  learned  by 
experience),  that  in  the  events  of  war,  and  common  turns  of  fortune, 
the  party  sobdoed  must  expect  to  suffer  that  which  they  themselvef 
bednre  executed  upon  those  they  had  conquered. 
Qionysitis  having  now  prepared  all  things  necesaaiy  for  the  war. 
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determined  to  send  messengers  to  Carthage  to  denounce  war  against 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  unless  they  restored  all 
the  Greek  cities  they  had  subdued  to  their  antient  laws  and  liberties. 
Thus  were  the  thoughts  of  Dibnysius  at  this  time  employed.  With 
tills  year  Ctesias  ends  his  history  of  the  Persians^  brought  down  from 
Ninus  and  Semiramis*  At  this  time  flourished  the  famous  poets 
for  Dithyrambic  verse,  Philoxenus,  Cythereus,  Timotheus^  Phi- 
lesius^  Telestes  of  Seliuus^  and  Bolyeidus^  an  excellent  limner  and 
musician. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  former  year  Lysiades  entered  upon  tb€ 
chief  magistracy  at  Athens,  and  six  military  tribunes  were  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome,  viz.  Publius  Mellius,  Marius 
Spurius,  Furius  Lucius,  and  three  others.  At  that  time  the  Syracu- 
san  tyrant  (being  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  desire)  sends  an  herald  with  a  letter  to  the  se- 
nate at  Carthage,  in  which  was  written.  That  the  people  of  Syracuse 
had  decreed  to  make  war  upon  the  Carthaginians,  unless  they  quitted 
all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily.  The  herald,  according  to  order,  sails 
over  into  Africa,  and  delivers  the  letter  to  the  senate,  which  being 
read  first  in  the  house,  and  then  to  the  people,  it  occasioned  no  small 
disturbance  and  perplexity  to  the  Carthaginians,  through  fear  of  the 
war  coming  so  suddenly  upon  them,  for  the  plague  had  destroyed  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  and  they  were  altogether  unprovided  of 
every  thing  necessary.  Therefore  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but 
to  observe  how  for  the  designs  of  the  Syracusans  would  proceed^ 
and  whither  they  would  tend,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  some  of 
the  senate,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  raise  soldiers  out 
of  Europe. 

Pionysius  now  marches  out  of  Syracuse  towards  Eryx,  with  Syra- 
cusans, mercenaries,  and  confederate  auxiliaries.  Not  far  from  this 
hill  stood  the  city  Motya,  a  colony  of  Carthage,  which  was  a  strong 
castle  and  inlet  into  Sicily:  by  reducing  of  this  they  hoped  they 
should  gain  no  small  advantage,  and  prevent  the  enemy.  To  tliis 
end  he  stirred  up  the  people  every  where  to  arms,  and  auxiliaries 
from  all  the  Greek  cities  came  \n  to  him  all  along  in  his  march:  fof 
they  were  eager  and  hot  for  the  war,  both  because  they  hated  the 
slavery  they  suffered  under  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  likewise 
urged  forward  with  the  ardent  desire  and  hopes  they  had  at  length  to 
recover  their  liberties.  First,  the  Camarineans  joined  him,  then  the 
Geloi  and  Agrigentines;  then  he  sent  to  them  of  Himera,  who  in^ 
habited  further  off  in  another  part  of  Sicily.  With  these  and  the 
Selinuntines,  who  joined  with  him  in  his  march,  he  came  to  Motya: 
bis  army  consisted  of  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  above  three  thou- 
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3and  horse;  in  his  fleet  he  had  little  less  than  two  hundred  long  gal- 
lies^  or  men  of  war;  and,  to  attend  these,  there  were  at  least  five 
hundred  ships  of  burden,  full  of  warlike  engines,  and  all  manner  of 
provision. 

When  they  of  Eryx  saw  the  wonderful  preparation  that  was  made, 
and  being  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  the  army,  and  withal  hating 
the  Carthaginians,  they  sided  with  Dionysius.  But  they  of  Motya^ 
in  expectation  of  aid  and  relief  from  Carthage,  were  not  affrighted  at 
the  greatness, of  Dionysitis*s  army,  hut  were  resolved  to  abide  a  siege : 
for  they  knew  very  well  that  the  Syracusans  would  besiege  them  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  so  wholly  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Carthage.  This  city  is  situated  in  an  island  about  half  a  league  from 
the  shore  of  Sicily,  large  and  beautifully  built,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  rich.  A  strait  and  narrow  way  had  been  made  by  art  from  the 
island  to  the  shore,  which  they  of  Motya  at  that  time  ruined,  to  pre- 
vent so  ready  an  access  for  the  enemy.  Dionysius,  after  he  had  taken 
a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  city  with  his  architects,  began  to  fill  up 
the  place  between  the  island  and  the  shore  with  rubbish,  and  brought 
his  gallies  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  lay  at  anchor  with  his 
ships  of  burthen  near  to  the  shore.  This  done,  he  leaves  LeptinuSj 
the  admiral  of  his  fleet,  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  he  himself,  with 
the  land-army,  sets'  upon  the  cities  that  were  confederated  with  the 
Carthaginians. 

All  the  cities  of  Sicily,  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  his  army^ 
presently  submit  to  him,  except  only  five,  viz.  Ancyrse,  Soloeis,  E^esta, 
Panormus,  and  Entclla:  upon  which  he  spoils  and  wastes  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Selinuntines,  Panormians,  and  Ancyreans^  and  cuts  down 
all  their  trees,  but  besieges  the  city  of  the  Egestines  and  Entellans, 
and  by  fierce  and  continual  assaults  uses  his  utmost  endeavour  to  take 
them  by  storm.    And  thus  now  stood  the  affairs  of  Dionysius. 

In  the  mean  time,  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  busy 
in  raising  men  from  all  parts,  and  making  other  preparations,  but 
forthwith  sends  away  the  admiral,  with  ten  gallies,  with  a  command 
secretly  to  weigh  anchor,  and  make  straight  for  Syracuse,  and  in  the 
night  to  destroy  the  ships  that  he  should  then  find  in  the  liarbour. 
His  project  was,  by  this  means  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  con* 
straining  Dionysius  to  send  away  part  of  his  fleet  to  defend  Syracuse. 
The  admiral  witliout  delay  observes  his  orders,  and,  entering  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  in  the  night,  privately  (not  discerned  of  any)  breaks 
in  pieces,  sinks,  and  destroys  almost  all  the  ships  that  were  then  in 
the  port,  and  sails  back  towards  Carthage. 

Dionysius  having  wasted  and  spoiled  the  fields  and  tenitories  of 
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all  them  that  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
driven  the  enemy  every  where  within  their  waHs,  returns  with  hi* 
whole  army  to'Motya,  supposing  that  When  he  had  reduced  this,  the 
rest  would  all  presently  surrender :  and  now,  setting  more  hands  at 
work,  he  speedily  fills  up  the  channel  with  heaps  of  stone  and  mb-* 
bbh,  and  by  that  means  makes  his  approaches  witl\  his  batteries  nearer 
to  the  town. 

About  this  very  time,  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  hearing 
that  Dionysius  had  brought  his  ships  into  the  harbour,  forthwith 
manned  a  hundred  of  his  best  gallics,  supposing  that  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  attack  he  should  easily  possess  himself  of  the  fleet 
as  they  lay  in  the  harbour,  (none  being  out  at  sea  to  obstruct  Iiis  de- 
sign) which,  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  raise  the  siege  at  Motya,  and 
carry  the  war  to  Syracuse. 

To  this  end,  he  departs  from  Cartilage  with  a  hundred  sail,  and 
arrived  in  the  night  upon  the  coasts  of  Selinus,  and  so,  sailing  round 
the  promontory  of  Lilybs&um,  about  break  of  day  reaches  Motya, 
where,  surprbing  the  enemy,  he  breaks  some  of  their  ships  to  pieces^ 
and  burns  others,  Dionysius  not  being  able  then  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance. Then  he  enters  into  the  port,  and  so  orders  and  places  his 
ships  as  if  he  designed  to  set  upon  the  fleet  as  they  lay.  Upon  this^ 
Dionysius  commands  his  army  to  march  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour :  but  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
passage,  he  durst  not  bring  his  ships  out  of  the  port;  for  he  knei^ 
that  the  mouth  being  very  narrow  and  strait,  a  few  ships  were  able 
to  fight  with  many  above  their  number,  and  to  advantage.  And 
therefore,  having  many  soldiers,  he  easily  drew  the  ships  over  the 
land  into  the  sea,  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  harbour,  and  so  pre* 

served  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Himilco  pressing  upon  those  gallies  that  la} 
foremost,  and  next  to  him,  was  by  a  multitude  of  darts  repulsed;  for 
many  darters  and  slingers  were  placed  upon  the  decks.  The  Syra-' 
cusans,  likewise,  from  land  killed  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  by 
their  sharp  arrows,  shot  oat  of  their  engines  of  battery.  And  in 
truth  these  sort  of  darts  struck  great  terror  into  the  enemy,  being  the 
first  time  that  they  were  used  and  found  out«  When  the  Carthagi* 
nian  saw  be  could  not  accomplish  his  design,  he  drew  off^  aod  sailed 
back  for  Africa,  judging  it  in  no  wise  prudent  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight 
with  an  enemy  double  his  number. 

When  Dionysius,  by  the  help  of  many  woricroen,  had  perfected  the 
bank  or  rampart,  he  applied  all  sorts  of  engines  of  battery  to  the  walls^ 
battering  the  towers  with  the  rams^  and  driving  tke  defeodaota  from 
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the  bulwarks  with  the  siiot  from  the  engiDCs.  He  approached  like- 
wise  to  the  walls  with  six-floored  towers^  which  moved  upon  wheels, 
and  were  as  high  as  any  house. 

However,  the  citizens  of  Motya,  although  they  were  now  in  im^ 
ninent  danger,  and  destitute  of  all  ud  fnun  their  confederates,  yet 
feared  not  all  the  force  and  power  of  Dionysius ;  but,  bravely  opposing 
the  assaiilantfi,  they  first  placed  soldiers  clothed  in  coats  of  mail  upon 
the  masts  of  their  ships,  who  hiusting  up  their  main-yards,  threw 
burning  firebrands,  and  sticks  dipped  in  pitch,  down  upon  the  en^ 
gines,  which  set  them  presently  on  fire;  upon  which  the  Sicilhins 
ran  in,  and  having  quenched  the  flame,  so  plied  their  work,  that  with 
the  frequent  and  repeated  batterings  by  the  rams,  a  great' part  of  the 
wall  fell  down.  Upon  which  both  sides  rushing  into  the  breach 
with  great  fury,  there  was  a  sharp  engagement:  for  the  Sicilians 
thinking  the  town  now  had  been  their  own,  endured  any  thing,  from 
the  insatiable  desire  they  had  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  the  many  injuries  they  had  suffered  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  besieged,  to  avoid  tlie  misery  of  bondage  and  slavery^ 
and  seeing  no  hopes  to  escape,  either  by  sea  or  land;  resolved  vali- 
antly to  die.  At  length,  doubtful  of  defending  the  walls  any  longer, 
they  stopped  up  all  the  sally  ports,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  holds 
and  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  which  were  perfectly  built  us 
another  strong  wall.  From  hence  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  were  put 
harder  to  it  than  they  were  before;  for  when  they  had  got  within  th^ 
walls,  (throoj^ng  in  one  upon  another),  and  thooght  they  had  now 
gained  the  town,  they  were  presently  most  mberably  galled  by  them 
tliat  were  on  the  tops  and  roofs  of  these  buildings.  However,  with 
all  tlie  speed  they  could,  by  the  help  of  the  wooden  towers,  they  ad<r 
vanced  their  scaling<-ladders  to  the  houses  that  were  next  to  tbemi 
and  now  they  fought  hand  to  hand  from  the  towers  and  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  which  equalled  one  another  in  height:  and  here  the 
Motvans  stood  to  it,  and  fought  with  undaunted  resolution,  having 
th^ir  wives  and  children  in  their  eyes,  and  possessed  with  the  sens^ 
of  the  imminent  dapger  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  both  of  them  and 
theirs :  for  spi^^,  moved  with  the  ^rnest  prayers  of  their  poor  parents 
then  present,  entreatipg  theip  not  to  aiiffer  them  to  b^  made  a  scoff 
and  scorn  tP  the|r  enemies,  renewed  tbei'  courage,  itPd  without  any 
I'egard  to  th^ir  lives  rushed  into  the  ipidst  of  the  assailants:  others 
hearing  the  pries  and  complaints  of  their  wivec^  ^nd  children,  mad« 
the  more  h^te  rather  to  die  vali^ptly,  than  to  s^  the  c^tiyity  and 
slavery  of  tlieir  dearest  relations.  There  was.  (lo  way  left  to,e4pape 
or  By  out  of  the  city,  for  they  we^e  hemmed^  iii  by  the  sea,  which  wat 
PQinmanded  hj  t\^c^  enemjes.    '^\e  ^^eltJ[  of  th^  Qr^iaQs,  whi^l^ 
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they  had  already,  executed  upon  their  prisoners,  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  execute  upon  them,  was  that  wliich  chiefly  terrified  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  made  them  desparate*  And  therefore  nothing  re- 
mained hut  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

This  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  occasioned  great  toil  and  hardship 
to  the  Sicilians ;  for  they  were  lamentably  hurled  off  the  «caffblds 
which  they  had  made;  and  beside?  the  narrowness  of  the  p^e,  (by 
which  they  were  greatly  prejudiced)  they  fought  with  tnen  thAt  were 
desperate  and  prodigal  of  their  lives. 

Thus  therefore  being  engaged,  some  giving  and  receiving  wounds 
fell  on  the  one  hand,  others  repulsed  by  the  Motyans,  were  thrown 
down  headlong  from  the  scaffolds  and  house  tops,  and  so  miserably 
perished  on  the  other.  At  length  the  assault  having  continued  in 
this  manner  several  whole  days  together,  and  every  evening  Dionysitts 
by  a  trumpet  soundinga  retreat  to  his  men,  the  Motyans  were  inured 
DOW  10  this  way  of  fighting:  after,  therefore,  both  sides  were  drawn 
off,  Dionysius  sent  forth  Archylus  the  Thuiian,  with  some  of  the  best 
regiments,  who  on  a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by  scaling- 
ladders,  got  over  the  shattered  houses,  and  having  possessed  himself 
of  a  convenient  pass,  presently  the  rest  (which  were  sent  to  his 
assistance  by  Dionysius)  came  in  to  him.  But  when  the  Motyans 
•j>erceived  it,  with  great  courage  and  resolution  they  set  upon  them  to 
beat  them  back,  and  though  they  had  not  timed  it  right,  yet  their 
valour  was  not  in  the  least  impaired :  so  that  there  was  now  begun  a 
fierce  encounter;  upon  which  (niany  more  likewise  mounting  over) 
the  Sicilians  with  much  ado,  overpowering  them  by  their  multitadr, 
at  length  drove  them  from  the  post;  and  presently,  by  the  mould  and 
bank  that  was  raised,  Dionysiiis's  whole  army  broke  into  the  city; 
and  now  every  place  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  For  the^Sici- 
lians,  resolving  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Carthaginians  for 
their  former  cruelties,  without  i^ny  regard  either  to  age  or  sexi  slew 
all  before  them,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  sword.  But 
Dionysius  having  a  mind  to  sell  all  the  citizens  for  slaves,  thereby  to. 
raise  money,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  forbear  killing  the  prisoners; 
but  when  he  saw  that  none  regarded  him,  but  that  the  Sicilians  raged 
like  wild  beasts,  he  ordered  a  crier  by  public  proclamation  to  declare 
..Tint  he  would  have  the  Motjrans  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Grecian 
temples.  Upon  which  the  common  soldiers  stopped  their  hands,  but 
forthwith  began  plundering  and  spoiling  all  through  the  city,  and 
carried  away  abundance  of  silver  and  gold,  rich  garments,  and  all 
lortsof  other  wealth  and  treasure.  For  Dionysius,  for  the  encon- 
Tigement  of  his  soldiers  for  the  time  to  come,  had  given  them  the 
plunder  of  the  city. 
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'  After  all  was  over,  he  rewarded  Archylus,  who  first  mount^  the 
wall,  with  a  hundred  minas,  and  all  the  rest  every  one  according  to 
his  merit.  As  many  of  the  Motyans  as  were  left  alive  he  sold  for 
slaves:  but  Daimenes,  and  some  other  Greeks  who  joined  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  were  taken  prisoners,  he  commanded  to  be  cru- 
cified. After  this  he  put  a  garrison  into  Motya,  and  made  Bito  the 
Syracusan  governor;  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  Sicilians. 
llien  he  ordered  Leptinus  the  admiral,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
sail,  to  watch  the  Carthaginians  at  sea;  and  likewise  to  make  incur- 
sions (as  he  had  before  designed)  upon  Egesta  and  Entella.  He 
himself  returned  with  the  army  to  Syracuse,  summer  now  drawing 
near  to  an  end.  At  this  time  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  be- 
gin to  write  tragedies  at  Athens,  and  came  off  twelve  times  a 
conqueror. 

When  this  year  was  ended,  Phormio  entered  on  the  chief  magistracy 
M  Athens;  and  at  Rome  six  military  tribunes  executed  the  consular 
authority;  Cneius  Genusius,  Lucius  Atilius,  Marcus  Pomponius, 
Caius  Duilius,  Marcus  Veturius,  and  Valerius  Publius.  At  this  time 
was  celebrated  the  ninety-sixth  olympiad,  in  which  Eupolis  of  EJis 
was  victor. 

In  the  time  of  their  governments,  Diouysius,  lord  of  Syracuse, 
marched  from  thence  with  his  army,  and  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Carthaginians.  When  he  was  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country, 
the  Halicyans,  out  of  fear  of  him,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  camp,  and 
became  confederates.  But  they  of  Egesta  made  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected sally  upon  the  guards  of  the  besiegers,  and  burnt  their  tents, 
which  caused  a  great  consternation  and  tumult  through  the  camp. 
For  the  flames  catching  and  running  along  at  a  grea^  distance,  were 
qot  easily  quenched,  so  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  in  quenching  trie 
fire,  were  destroyed,  and  many  horses  were  burnt  and  the  tents  toge- 
ther :  but  Dionysius  went  on  spoiling  and  wasting  the  country  witlKMit 
any  opposition. 

In  the  mean  time  Leptinus  the  admiral,  who  lay  then  with  the  fleet 
at  Motya,  was  Very  intent  in  observing  the  enemy  at  sea.  And  the 
Carthaginians  having  certain  intelligence  of  the  strength  of  Diony- 
sius, resolved  to  exceed  him  in  all  warlike  provision  and  preparation . 
whatsoever.  To  which  end  (according  to  their  laws)  they  made 
Himilco  their  king«  and  raised  forces  out  of  all  parts  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  of  which  some  were  their  own  confederates,  and  others  mer- 
cenaries; at  length  they  got  together  an  army  of  above  three  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  besides  chariots  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  Tliey  had  likewise  a  fleet  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  long  gallics,  for  men  of  war,  and  six  hundred  ships 
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of  burden,  (as  Epliorus  relates),  to  transport  all  maaoer  of  provisions, 
engines  of  battery,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  tbe  war.  But  Tini«tts 
affirms,  that  not  above  a  hundred  thousand  were  transported  front 
Africa  into  Sicily,  with  which  three  thousand  of  the  Sieilians  joined 
when  they  came  over.  Himiico  delivered  commissions  scaled  up  to 
every  one  of  the  officers,  with  a  command  they  should  not  opeo 
them  till  they  were  out  at  sea,  and  tlien  to  execute  their  orders. 
He  did  this  that  the  spies  which  might  be  amongst  them,  might  not 
be  able  to  inform  Dionysius  of  the  design  of  the  fleet.    The  orders 

were ^l^hat  they  should  make  straight  to  Paoormus.      Upon  this 

they  all  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind :  the  transport-ships  made  directly 
into  the  open  sea,  but  the  gallies  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 

When  the  transport-ships  and  ships  of  bui*den  with  a  fresh  gale 
came  within  sight  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  sent  out  Leptinus  with  thirty 
sail  against  them,  with  orders  to  sink  and  destroy  as  many  as  h^ 
could,  who  forthwith  made  up  to  them,  and  fought  those  he  first  met 
with,  and  sunk  several  with  all  the  men  in  them.  The  rest,  (though 
they  were  heavily  laden),  by  the  help  of  the  wind  fortunately  veering 
about,  easily  escaped;  but  about  fifty  were  sunk  downright,  in  which 
were  lost  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  chariots. 

In  the  mean  time  Himiico  arrived  at  Panormus,  and  landing  hia 
men  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  commanding  the  fleet  to 
sail  along  upon  the  coast  near  to  him.  In  his  march  he  entered 
£ryx  by  treachery,  and  thence  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Motya :  and 
because  Dionysius  was  then  busy  in  besieging  £gesta,  Himiico  had 
the  opportunity  to  take  Motya  by  storm. 

Although  the  Sicilians  were  very  earnest  and  desirous  to  fight  the 
enemy,  yet  Dionysius  judged  it  more  advisable  for  him  to  draw  off  to 
some  other  place,  because  he  was  both  far  off  from  his  confederates, 
and  his  provisions  too  began  to  grow  very  low.  Determining  there- 
fore to  be  gone,  he  advised  the  Sicilians  for  the  present  to  quit  their 
cities,  and  join  themselves  to  the  army,  promising  to  plant  them  in  a 
richer,  and  in  no  less  a  country  than  their  own ;  and  telling  them 
(hat  when  the  war  was  ended,  as  many  as  would  might  return  to  tiieir 
former  habitations :  upon  this,  some  few  of  them  embraced  the  offer, 
lest,  if  they  refused,  they  should  have  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers : 
the  rest  deserted,  together  with  the  Kaiicyans,  who  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  renewed  their  league  with  them.  Diony- 
sius therefore  made  with  all  speed  to  Syracuse,  spoiling  and  wasting 
the  country  all  along  as  he  marched.  But  Himiico  seeing  all  things 
succeed  according  to  his  heart's  desire,  marohed  wit^i  his  army  against 
idessana^  earnest  to  possess  himself  of  that  city,  by  reason  of  its  fit 
and  convenient  situation ;  for  the  haven  th^re  was  very  compodiousj^ 
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cftpable  to  receive  his  whole  fleets  which  consisted  of  about  sik  hun-* 
Ared  sail;  and  by  that  means  luiving  the  command  of  the  sea  in  those 
parts,  lie  judged  he  should  be  able  to  intercept  all  the  shipping,  that 
ahould  be  sent  botli  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  to  aid  them  of 
S]rracuse.  While  he  was  musing  and  considering  of  these  things,  he 
made  peace  with  them  of  Himera,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cephrie* 
dion.  And  taking  in  the  city  of  Lipara,  he  imposed  a  mulct  of  thirty 
talents  upon  the  islanders.  Then  he  marched  straight  away  with 
his  forces  for  Messana^  (his  fleet  sailing  near  at  hand  over  against 
him),  and  in  a  short  time  encamped  at  Pelorus,  not  above  a  hundred 
stipes  from  thence.  When  they  of  the  city  heard  of  the  approfich  of 
the  enemy,  they  began  to  disagree  about  the  concerns  of  the  wan 
For  some  of  them  understanding  the  great  strength  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian army,  and  seeing  how  they  were  deserted  by  their  confederates, 
and  that  they  wanted  their  horse^  which  were  then  at  Syracuse,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  city  could  not  be  defended.  Besides,  to  their 
further  discouragement,  their  walls  were  down  in  many  places,  and 
they  had  now  no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their 
defenoe.  Therefore  they  sent  away  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  ckmcest  goods,  and  the  richest  of  their  treasures  to  the  oeigfa* 
bouring  cities.   Othen  there  were  who  remembered  the  oM  prophecy, 

%rfiereby  it  was  foretold  by  the  oracle Tliat  the  Carthaginians  should 

be  carriers  of  water  in  that  dty:  which  was  commonly  interpreted 
in  that  sense  as  might  portend  nKist  advantage  to  themselves,  as  if 
the  Carthaginians  should  be  slaves  in  Messana*  From  hence  they 
were  very  confident,  and  by  this  means  greatly  encouraged  others,  so 
that  they  resolved  to  undergo  the  utmost  extremity  in  defence  of  their 
eonmon  liberty. 

They  presently  sent  out,  therefore^  a  select  number  of  their  brisk- 
est young  men  to  Pelorus,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  inroads  into  the 
country,  who  did  according  to  order:  upon  which  Himiico,  seeing 
the  Messanians  dispersed  and  scattered  In  order  to  oppose  his  de- 
scent, he  commanded  two  hundred  ships  to  make  towards  the  city; 
for  he  hoped  (as  he  might  easily  conjecture)  that  the  whole  garrison 
of  Messana  would  be  so  earnest  in  opposing  hb  breaking  into  their 
borders,  that  the  city  would  be  left  un'juarded,  so  that  it  would  be 
easy  for  his  ileet  to  enter;  and  at  that  time  the  north  wind  blew  fresh, 
by  which  means  the  ships  were  carried  with  a  full  gale  strait  into 
Che  harbour;  and,  though  the  guard  sent  to  Pelorus  hastened  back 
with  all  speed,  yet  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in  before  they  returned* 
And  now  the  Carthaginian  army,  coming  in  ob  every  side>  speedily 
battered  down  the  walls,  entered,  and  took  the  city  Messana.  As 
igafiy  of  the  Measaataiis  as  engaged  with  the  enemy  died  valiantljr 
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upon  the  spot;  the  rest  fled  to  the  next, cities:  many  of  the  commoa 
people  fled  to  the  mountains  near  at  hand,  and  were  dispersed  and 
scattered  into  several  garrisons  in  the  coimtry:  some  were  taken  by 
the  enemy,  others  that  were  got  into  narrow  creeks  aboat  the  harboar^ 
fiang  themselves  into  the  sea,  thinking  they  should  be  able  to  swim 
over  to  land  on  the  other  side :  but  of  two  hundred  scarcely  fifty  reco« 
vered  the  shore  of  Italy.  Afterwards  Himilco  entered  Messana  with 
liis  whole  army;  and  the  first  thing  he  set  upon,  was  the  besieging 
the  castles  and  forts  near  to  the  city,  but  being  very  strong,  and 
bravely  defended  by  them  that  had  fled  thither,  when  he  saw  he  could 
not  gain  them  by  force^  he  returned  to  the  city;  and  having  refreshed 
and  recruited  his  army,  resolved  to  march  against  Syracuse. 

The  Sicilians  bearing  an  inveterate  hatred  to  Dionysius,  having^ 
now  a  fair  opportunity,  all  of  them  (except  the  Asserini)  deserted  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Dionysius,  therefore,  to  the  end  he  might  be 
supplied  with  men,  sets  free  all  the  slaves  and  servants  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  with  them  sufficiently  manned  threescore  gallies:  he 
was  furnished  likewise  with  a  thousand  mercenaries  from  the  Lacc-- 
dsemonians:  passing  likewise  from  place  to  place  through  the 
country,  he  fortified  all  the  castles  and  strong  holds,  and  furnished 
them  with  provisions.  But  his  greatest  care  was  to  fortify- the  castles 
of  the  Leontines,  and  to  tliat  end  laid  up  stores  and  magazines  there, 
brought  in  from  all  parts.  He  likewise  persuaded  the  Campanians, 
who  at  that  time  inhabited  Catana,  to  remove  to  the  city  of  £nna, 
ll)ecause  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength. 

After  things  were  thus  settled,  Dionysius  led  forth  his  army  a  hun* 
dred  and  sixty  stages  from  Syracuse,  and  encamped  near  to  a  place 
called  Taurus.  He  then  had  with  him  thirty  thousand  foot,  and 
something  above  three  thousand  horse :  his  navy  consisted  of  a  hma- 
dred  and  fourscore  ships,  of  which  there  were  but  few  that  had  three 
oars  on  a  bank.  In  the  mean  time  Himilco  demolished  Messana,  and 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  pull  down  the  hou9es  to  the  ground,  so  as 
not  one  stick  should  be  left  standing,  or  one  stone  \ipon  another; 
which  was  efiectually  executed,  by  burning  some,  and  pulling  dowo 
others;  for  by  so  many  iiands  the  business  was  done  in  a  trice;  and 
such  was  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  that  that  place  which 
was  so  lately  full  of  inhabitants,  could  now  scarce  be  knbwu  where  it 
stood.  For  Himilco,  considering  how  remote  it  was  from  the  con* 
federate  cities,  and  yet  the  best  port  and  situation  in  all  Sicily,  judged 
it  absolutely  necessary  either  to  ruin  it  as  he  had  done,  or  at  least  so 
far  to  destroy  it,  as  that  it  could  not  be  repaired  for  a  long  time.  And 
thus  Himilco,  having  sufficiently  discovered  his  implacable  hatred  to 
Ibe  Grecians,  cqpmianded  >Iago  the  .admiral  to  sail  with  the  whole 
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fleet  to  the  promontory  of  Taarus.  Here  the  Sicilians  inhabited  in 
great  numbers,  but  without  any  head  or  certain  commander.  Dio- 
nysias  had  heretofore  given  the  country  of  the  Naxians  to  these 
Sicilians;  but  they,  induced  by  the  promises  of  Himilco,  then 
dwelt  upon  the  hill,  (which  was  naturally  fortified),  and  there  at 
that  time  they  were,  and  so  continued  after  the  war,  in  a  city  strongly 
walled,  called  Tauromininm,  from  its  situation  upon  Taurus. 

Himilco  himself  by  swift  marches  came  with  his  army  to  the  before 
mentioned  place  of  Naxia,  Mago  sailing  all  along  near  to  the  coast : 
but  because  mount  £tna  had  a  little  before  vomited  out  fire  as  far 
as  to  the  shore,  the  army  at  land  could  not  march  $0  as  to  have  the 
fleet  near  at  hand  to  attend  them*  For  the  passages  by  the  sea-shore 
were  ao  spoiled  and  choaked  up  by  rivers  and  streams  of  fire  from 
i£tna,  that  the  army  was  forced  to  take  a  compass,  and  march  round 
the  mountain.  Therefore  Himilco  commanded  Mago  to  sail  towards 
Catana,  and  he  himself  with  the  army  hastened  through  the  heart  of 
the  country,  to  join  again  with  the  fleet  at  that  city. 

For  he  was  afraid  lest,  when  the  forces  were  divided  and  far  asunder, 
die  Sicilians  should  set  upon  Mago  by  sea,  which  happened  accor- 
dingly. For  Dionysius  having  intelligence  that  Mago  sailed  very 
slowly,  and  tliat  the  land  army  was  engaged  in  a  long  and  difficult 
march,  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Catana,  that  he  might  fight  Mago 
by  sea  before  Himilco's  army  came  up.  For  he  hoped  that  being 
upon  the  shore  near  at  liand  with  his  laud  forces,  it  would  mucli 
encourage  his, own,  and  discourage  the  enemy:  and  that  which  was 
the  most  considerable  was.^That  if  his  fleet  were  worsted,  both 
ships  and  men  had  a  place  ready  to  retreat  to  for  their  safety. 

Things  thus  ordered,  he  sent  forth  Leptinus  with  the  whole  fleet 
qgainst  the  enemy,  commanding  him  to  engage  in  close  order,  and 
not  to  break  his  line  upon  any  account,  unless  he  were  ovor-pressed 
with  multitudes.  There  were  in  Mago's  fleet  siiips  of  burden  and 
gallies  with  brazen  beaks,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The 
Carthaginians,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  coasts  full  of  ships,  and  the 
Grecian  navy  making  out  strait  upon  them,  were  greatly  amazed,  and 
began  to  tack  about  and  make  into  the  siiore :  but  presently  recol- 
lecting themselves,  they  considered  the  insuperable  hazard  they 
should  run  themselves  into,  if  they  should  fight  both  with  the  soldiers 
at  land,  and  them  in  the  ships  at  one  time,  therefore  they  resolved  to 
try  it  out  at  sea;  and  so  putting  themselves  into  a  line  of  battle, 
waited  to  receive  the  enemy.  Leptinus  eagerly  forcing  on  with  thirty 
of  the  best  gallies  in  the  van,  with  more  valour  than  prudence,  began 
t)ie  fight;  and  presently  falling  in  upon  the  first  squadron,  sunk  se- 
veral of  their  ships :  but  wl^ep  Mago  with  hi»fleet  all  joined  together^ 
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tbey  sttrrounded  the  thirty  sail^  the  first  exceeding  in  number^  and 
the  other  in  valonr. 

And  now  was  begun  a  sharp  engagement,  which  looked  like  a  fight 
upon  land,  the  ships  grappling  close  one  to  another,  for  there  was  no 
distance  left  for  them  to  strike  with  their  beaks,  but  they  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  their  forecastles  clote  in  front  together :  some,  while 
they  were  attempting  to  board  their  adrersary,  were  hurled  over«i 
board;  others  effecting  what  they  designed,  fought  valiantly  aboard 
in  the  midst  of  their  enemy's  ships.  At  length  Leptinus,  over* 
powered  by  numbers,  Mras  forced  to  hoist  up  sail  and  fly;  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  coming  on  upon  the  enemy,  who  wer^  in  disorder,  were 
easily  routed  by  the  Carthaginians;  for  the  flight  of  the  admiral 
encouraged  them,  and  greatly  discouraged  and  distracted  the  Si- 
cilians. 

The  fight  thus  ended,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  very  hot  pursuit, 
and  sunk  and  destroyed  above  a  hundred  vessels;  and  they  that  were 
in  the  transport  ships  that  lay  along  the  shore,  killed  the  seamen  as 
they  saw  them  swimming  to  get  to  the  forces  that  were  upon  the 
land;  so  that  many  being  killed  near  the  land,  the  shore  was  full  of 
carcases  and  wiecks :  the  Dionysians  being  not  able  in  the  least  to  help 
them.  Many  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians;  but  there 
were  above  a  hundred  gallies  of  the  Sicilians  sunk  and  taken,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  killed. 

After  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  navy  anchored  at  Catana,  whi- 
ther they  brought  along  with  them  the  ships  they  had*  taken,  and 
drawing  them  up  to  the  shore,  refitted  tbero,  that  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  ears  of  the  Carthagiqianslnight  be  entertained  with  the  greatness 
of  their  victory. 

Upon  this  misfortune  the  Sicilians,  judging  that  by  returning  to 
Syracuse  they  should  suffer  much,  and  be  brought  into  great  straits 
by  being  suddenly  besieged,  persuaded  Dionysius  rather  to  fight 
Himilco,  alleging^-JThat  by  an  unespected  onset,  the  barbarians 
would  be  terrified,  and  by  that  means  tliey  might  in  great  probability 
repair  their  late  overthrow.  Dionysius  inclining  to  this  advice,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy,  some  of  his  friends  told  him 
he  ran  a  great  hazard,  and  had  reason  to  fear  lest  Himilco  would 
invade  Syracuse  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  so  he  should  lose  the  city. 
Upon  this  be  altered  his  resolution*,  knowing  that  Messana  was  lately 
lust  by  such  an  oversight;  thereupon  he  hastened  to  Syracuse,  not 
thinking  it  safe  for  that  place  to  be  without  a  strong  garrison.  Many 
of  the  Sicilians  upon  this  were  much^spleased,  and  therefore  some 
returned  to  their  own  habitations,  and  others  dispersed  tbcmselvea; 
into  several  castles  •tfod  forts  Jiear  at  baud.  ' 
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Hiroilco  in  two  days  march  came  to  Cataiia>  and  caused  the  ships 
that  were  there  to  be  drawn  up  into  the  harbour^  by  reason  of  the 
present  wind  and  storm :  here  he  staid  some  days,  and  refreshed  his 
army^  and  flrom  thence  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Campanians  at  Enna^ 
to  court  them  to  a  defection  from  Dionysius,  proqaiaing  to  bestow  on 
them  large  possessions,  and  that  they  should  be  equal  sharers  in  the 
spoils  of  the  war.  He  likewise  acquainted  them>  that  the  Campa- 
nians of  Entella  had  sided  with  the  CarthaginianSi  and  had  supplied 
them  with  aids  against  the  Sicilians.  In  sum  he  told  them  that  the 
Grecians  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  other  nations  whatsoever. 
But  the  Campanians  having  given  hostages  to  Dionysius,  and  sent 
the  best  of  their  soldiers  to  Syracuse,  were  forced  to  stand  to  the  league 
they  had  made  with  him>  though  they  had  a  desire  rather  to  fall  to 
the  other  side. 

After  these  misfortunes,  Dionysius  being  now  afraid  of  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians^  sends  Polyxenus,  his  father^^in-law^  ambassador 
to  the  Grecians  in  Italy,  Lacedsemon,  and  Corinth,  to  desire  their 
assistance,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  by,  and  seethe  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily  utterly  destroyed :  he  sent  likewise  several  paymasters  into 
Peloponnesus  with  great  sums  of  money,  to  raise  what  men  they  could^ 
not  sparing  any  cost^ 

But  Himilco  now  ehters  with  his  naty^  richly  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  his  enemies,  into  the  great  haven  of  Syracuse.  This  filled  the 
(citizens  with  terror  and  amazement ;  for  a  navy  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  sail  of  men  of  war^  in  excellent  order,  Entered  the  port:  and 
after  them  came  in  above  a  thousand  transport  ships>  wherein  Were 
^  above  five  hundred  soldiers :  so  th^t  the  ships  were  near  two  thousand 
sail;  insomuch  as  the  whole  haven  (though  it  were  large)  was  so 
filled  with  shipping!  that  it  was  almost  coverec)  over.  When  the 
navy  had  cast  anchor  in  the  liarbour,  presently  appeared  the  land- 
army  on  the  other  side^  consisting  (as  some  report)  of  three  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  besides  two  hundred  long 
Hhips.  Himilco  the  general  pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
the  rest  of  the  army  encamped  round  him^  about  twelve  stages  distant 
from  the  city. 

A  while  after,  Himilco  draws  out  his  whole  army  in  battalia  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse^  daring  the  Syracusans  to  battle ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  a  hundred  of  his  best  ships  to  enter  into  all  the 
rest  of  the  harbours,  the  more  to  terrify  the  Syracusans,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  at  sea;  but 
when  he  saw  none  durst  come  out  against  him,  he  marched  baiJc  ty 
the  camp. 
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After  this,  he  most  shamefully,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  wasted 
and  siK)iled  all  the  country  round  ifbout,  to  the  end  to  gratify  bis 
soldiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  discourage  his  enemies  on  the  other. 
He  won  also  the  suburbs  of  the  Acradina*,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  But  he  paid  for  his  sacrilege  within  a 
short  time  after;  for  his  fortune  began  to  change,  and  things  to  go 
worse  and  worse  with  him  erery  day.  And  whenever  Dionysrus 
took  courage  and  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  the  Syracusans  came 
off  conquerors.  Such  terror  sometimes  seized  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  camp,  that  in  the  night  they  would  run  with  great  terror  and 
confusion  to  their  arms,  as  if  an  enemy  had  broken  in  upon  them. 
Besides,  a  disease  at  length  seized  upon  them,  which  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischiefs  which  afterwards  overtook  them,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  that  we  may  observe  due  course  and  order  of 
time  in  the  relation. 

Himilco,  now  eager  to  block  up  the  city,  demolishes  almost  all 
the  sepulchres,  amongst  which  were  the  monuments  of  Gelon  and 
his  wife  Demareta,  of  rich  and  excellent  workmanship.     He  raised^ 
likewise  three  forts  near  the  sea,  one  at  Plemmyrium,  another  about* 
the  middle  of  the  port,  and  the  third  near  the  temple  of  Jupiten 

In  these  he  laid  up  stores  of  meat  and  drink,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries, believing  the  siege  would  continue  long.  He  sent  alvay  like- 
wise the  transport  ships  to  Sardinia  and  Africa,  to  bring  from  thence 
com  and  all  other  provisions. 

About  this  time  Polyxenus,  Dionysius*is  father-in-law,  (being  re- 
turned from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus),  brought  with  him  thirty  gall ies* 
(men  of  war)  from  the  confederates,  under  the  command  of  Phara* 
cides  the  Lacedsmonian.  After  this,  Dionysius  and  Leptinus  made 
out  to  sea  with  a  few  galKes,  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  provisions 
for  the  town ;  and  while  they  were  cruising  about,  the  Syracusans  frono 
the  city  espied  a  ship  laden  with  provisions,  coming  up  to  Himilco'» 
army;  upon  which  they  made  out  with  five  sail  upon  it,  and  took  it, 
and  brought  it  into  the  town.  As  they  were  sailing  away  with  thefr 
prize,  forty  sail  of  the  Carthaginians  pursued  them;  upon  which  tlie 
whole  Syracusan  fleet  presently  hoisted  up  sail,  and  engaged;  took 
the  admiral,  and  sunk  and  destroyed  twenty  ships  more :  the  resf 
they  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  the  Carthaginians  to  their  maia 
fleet,  and  dared  them  to  battle;  but  they,  amazed  with  this  sudden 
disaster,  stirred  not.  Then  the  Syracusans  fastened  the  gallies  they^ 
had  taken,  to  the  poops  of  their  own  ships^  and  brought  them  iot(» 
the  city. 

•  Part  o(  Sjracuse: 
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Being  now  pufied  up  with  this  good  success^  they  proudly  vaunt- 
^.^That  Dionysius  was  often  overcome  by  the  Carthaginians;  but 
that  Dow^  when  they  had  not  him  with  them^  they  triumphed,  aud 
were  returned  conquerors.  And  in  their  cabals  here  and  there  they 
would  frequently  discourse,  and  ask  each  other  why  they  should  suSer 
themselves  to  be  made  slaves  by  Dionysius,  especially  when  they  had 
now  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  depose  him  ?  For  till  of  late,  they  said, 
they  were  disarmed,  but  now,  by  occasion  of  the  present  war,  tbej 
had  again  got  arms  into  their  hands. 

While  these  tilings  were  thus  whispered  up  and  down,  Dionysivs 
knds  at  the  port,  and  presently  after  calls  an  assembly,  and  in  a 
harangue  highly  praises  the  Syracusans,  wishing  them,  that  as  they 
bad  done,  so  they  would  still  continue  to  shew  their  valour  and  cou- 
rage for  the  time  to  come,  prombing  thetn,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  When  the  assembly  was  ready  to 
break  up,  Theodorus  a  Syracusan,  a  man  of  great  authority  among 
the  nobility,  and  one  that  had  done  remarkable  service  for  hb 
fountry,  stood  up,  and  boldly  made  this  speech  concemiug  tfarir 
libertieSi.^ 

The  Speech  of  Tlieodarus. 

ALTHOUGH  Dionysius  has  interlaced  his  discourse  with  many 
Ties,  yet,  what  he  said  in  the  close  of  hb  harangucThat  he  would 
make  a  speedy  despatch  of  the  war,  he  may  truly  perform,  if  he  him- 
self (who  has  always  been  beaten)  be  not  the  general,  but  forthwith 
restore  us  to  our  own  laws  and  liberties :  for  there  are  none  of  us  that 
can  freely  and  cheerfully  venture  our  lives  in  the  field,  when  there  u 
not  a  pin  to  choose  whether  we  be  conquered  by  the  Carthaginiaos, 
or,  being  conquerors,  become  slaves  at  hqme  to  Dionysius:  for, 
whilst  conquerors  or  conquered,  we  are  sure  either  to  serve  the  Car^ 
thaginians  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  more  severe  and  tyrannical  master 
on  the  other.  If  the  Carthaginians  prevail,  by  paying  of  tribute  we 
shall  enjoy  our  laws;  but  thb  tyrant  robs  our  temples,  seizes  our  es- 
tates, takes  away  our  lives,  and  deprives  masters  of  their  servants  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  hb  mercenaries.  And  he  that  has  acted  as  great 
cruelties  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  any  that  have  been  executed  upon 
the  storming  of  cities  in  a  time  of  war,  now  promises  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Carthaginian  war.  But  it  as  highly  concerns  us,  Oh  fellow 
citizens,  to  be  rid  of  the  tyrant  within  our  walls,  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  without:  for  the  castle,  which  b  now  garrisoned  by  our  own 
slaves,  is  built  as  a  fort  against  the  city  itself,  and  the  mercenary 
soldiers  are  kept  in  pay  to  keep  the  Syracusans  in  slavery,  and  he 
hiipseU  lords  it  over  the  city,  not  as  a  good  magistrate,  for  the  execiar 
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tion  of  justice,  but  as  sole  and  absolute  lord,  to  rule  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  insatiable  desires.    The  enemy  now  tu]ojn  bat  a 
small  part  of  the  country,  but  Dionysius  has  bestowed  all  that  he  has 
conquered  upon  them  that  have  given  assistance  to  the  advancement 
of  his  tyranny.    Why  are  we  content  so  long  tamely  to  suflfer  diesd 
base  abuses?   such  as  a  generous  spirit  would  rather  choose  to  die 
.than  to  be  brought  into  a  hazard  and  danger  to  suffer  and  ^indergp^ 
We,  to  say  the  truth,  courageously  endure  the  eiitremest  hardships 
in  fighting  against  the  Carthaginians ;   but  we  are  so  poor-spirit^, 
that  we  dare  not  speak  a  word  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  our  coun* 
try  against  a  most  cruel  tyrant.     We  that  dare  bravely  charge  9a 
many  thousands  of  our  enemies,  are  dastardly  afraid  of  one  tyrant, 
that  has  not  the  courage  of  a  generous  slave.   No  man  ever  presumed 
to  compare  or  equal  Dionysius  with  Gelon,  for  he,  (through  the  innate 
goodness  of  his  disposition),  with  the  assistance  of  the  Syracusaos  and 
other  Sicilians,  restored  all  Sicily  to  their  liberty;  but  this  vileman^ 
when  he  found  the  cities  free,  either  exposed  them  to  the  will  of  the 
enemy,  or  he  himself  made  them  perfect  slaves.    The  other,  after  he 
had  fought  many  battles  in  the  cause  of  Sicily,  was  so  successful 
that  an  enemy  was  not  to  be  seen;   but  this  tyrant,  running  away 
from  Motya  through  the  whole  island,  at  length  penned  himself  up^ 
|iot  daring  to  look  his  enemy  in  the  face,  ]^t  fierce  and  cruel  enough 
towards  the  citizens.    The  other,  for  his  valour  and  remarkable  ser« 
vices  done  for  his  country,  had  the  sovereignty  ffoely  and  willingly 
bestowed  on  him,  not  only  by  the  Syracusans,  but  by  all  the  Sicilians : 
but  this  man,  who  has  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  confederates  and  slavery  of  the  citizens,  why  should  he  not  be 
hated  by  all,  who  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  supreme  power,  but 
deserves  a  thousand  deaths  besides?   Through  him  Gela  and  Cama-* 
rina  are  spoiled,  Messana  razed  and  laid  in  rubbish,  and  twenty  thou^ 
sand  of  our  confederates  destroyed;  and  things  are  now  brought  to 
that  pass,  that  all  the  Greek  cities  throughout  Sicily  are  ruined,  and 
we  are  all  cooped  up  into  one.    Among  other  mischiefs  aud'uiiseries^ 
Naxos  and  Catana  are  by  him  sold  for  nought,  and  many  of  .the  best 
situated  and  confederate  cities  razed  to  the  ground.    He  fought  twice 
with  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  beaten  in  both.    As  soon  as  ever  the 
sovereign  power  was  given  into  his  hand,  he  forthwith  deprived 
the  citizens  of  their  liberties,  putting  to  death  all  those  that  stood  up 
for  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  banishing  those  that  were  rich,  to 
gain  their  estates,  giving  their  wives  in  maniage  to  their  servants,  aud 
to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  and  barbarians.    All  these  wickednesses.  Oh  Jupiter,  and 
all  the  gods  1  has  this  hangman  and  base  mean  fellow  coounitted* 
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Where  is  now  the  lore  of  the  laws  and  liberties  among  the  Syracu- 
sans  ?  Where  are  the  noble  actions  of  our  ancestors?  by  whom  were 
destroyed  at  Himera  three  hundred  thousand  Carthaginians;  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  the  tyrants  deposed  by  Gelon.    But  that  which  is 
to  be  most  admired  is^  that  though  your  fathers,  even  but  yesterday^ 
routed  so  great  an  army  of  the  Athenians  that  came  against  Syra- 
ouse^  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  left  not  one  to  be  a  mes- 
senger of  their  destruction ;  though^  I  say^  you  have  so  fresh  an  ez"» 
ample  of  your  fathers'  valour^  yet  that  you  should  bow  your  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  Dionysius,  and  at  this  instant  of  time,  when  you  have 
wns  in  your  hands,  is  most  strange.    Certainly  some  good  provi-* 
dence  of  the  gods  has  brought  you  now  hither  together  in  arms^  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  regain  your  liberty.    Now  is  the  day 
come  wherein  you  may  shew  yourselves  men  of  courage,  and  unani- 
mously rescue  yourselves  from  so  base  and  shameful  a  slavery.    It 
was  an  easy  matter  when  we  had  no  assistance,  and  the  city  was  full 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  to  keep  us  under;  but  now  that  we  are  armed^ 
now  that  we  have  confederates  to  assist  us,  and  stand  by  us  as  spec- 
tators of  our  valour,  let  us  not  yield  an  inch,  but  make  it  manifest  to 
all,  that  it  was  not  cowardice,  but  want  of  opportunity,  that  made  us 
seem  to  be  willing  and  content  to  be  slaves.    May  we  not  be  ashamed 
to  have  an  enemy  to  be  our  general,  one  who  has  sacrilegiously  robbed 
all  the  temples  in  the  city !  to  intrust  one  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
public  concern,  that  none  (in  his  wits)  would  trust  with  his  own  prl- 
viate  estate !    And  when  we  see  that  all  men  generally  are  more  than 
ordinarily  religious  in  times  of  war  and  imminent  dangers,  can  we 
hope  that  such  a  notorious  atheist  as  this  should  be  instrumental  to 
put  a  happy  issue  to  this  war?   And  if  any  man  will  but  seriously 
consider,  he  may  easily  conclude  that  Dionysius  is  more  afraid  of 
peace  than  war.    For  he  knows  that  the  Syracusans  (through  fear 
of  the  bad  consequences  of  commotions  at  this  present  time]  dare  not 
attempt  any  thing  against  him :  but  he  foresees,  that  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians be  conquered,  the  Syracusans,  being  ihen  in  arms  and  encou- 
raged with  the  success,  will  s^k  to  redeem  themselves,  and  regain 
their  liberty.    And  this  was  the  cause  (as  I  conceive)  that  in  the  for- 
mer war  he  most  treacherously  depopulated  Gela  and  Camarina,  and 
stripped  them  of  all  their  inhabitants;  and  likewise  agreed,  as  part  of 
the  articles  of  the  league  .^That  many  of  the  Qreek  cities  should  never 
irf'ter  be  inhabited  by  the  Grecians.   This  was  likewise  the  cause  that 
afterwards,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  against  the  conditions  agreed  on, 
he  enslaved  Naxos  and  Catana,  razed  the. one  down  to  the  ground, 
and  gave  siway  the  other  to  the  Campanians,  a  colony  out  of  Italy. 
And  when  he  perceived  tliat^  after  the  cities  were  thus  ruined,  the 
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rest  were  continually  plotting  how  to  rescue  themselires  from  his  ty- 
lanny,  he  then,  for  a  diversion^  began  this  second  imr  against  ihit 
Carthaginians :  for  the  sacred  bonds  of  an  oath  did  not  $o  much  awe 
bim  to  the  keeping  of  his  league,  as  the  fear  of  those  Sicilians  that  re- 
mained tormented   him,  whose  destruction  he  continually  watched 
all  opportunities  to  effect*      When  the  enemy  lately^  weak  and 
weather-beaten,  landed  at  Panormus,  though  he  might  easily  then 
baTc  fallen  upon  them  with  his  whole  army,  yet  was  very  far  from 
doing  any  such  service  for  his  country.     Afterwards  he  suffered 
Messana,  (that  large  city  and  commodiouft  port),  for  want  of  relief^  to 
be  laid  waste,  not  only  because  there  were  many  Sicilians  ky  thai 
means  cut  off,  but  likewise  tltat  all  aids  by  shipping  from  Italy  and 
Peloponnesus  might  be  intercepted  by  the  Carthaginians.     Then  at 
last  he  fought  upon  tl>e  coasts  near  to  Catana,  even  close  to  the  cily^ 
that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  beaten,  might  have  ready  shelter  in  the 
port  of  their  own  allies.    After  this,  and  the  fight  was  over^  a  stom^ 
arose,  by  reason  whereof  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  draw  up 
their  ships  into  the  harbour,  at  which  time  we  liad  a  fair  opportunity 
of  ruining  them,  their  land  army  being  not  then  come  up,  and  their 
ships,  many  of  them  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm.     If  we  then  had  set  upon  them  with  our  land-army,  they  must 
all  necessarily  have  either  fallen  into  our  hands,  if  they  had  come  to 
land,  or  by  the  violence  and  rage  of  the  sea  the  shore  had  been  filled 
with  wreck:^     But  I  know  I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  accusing 
Dionysius  among  the  Syracusans :  for  if  the  incurable  injuries  and 
wrongs  themselves  will  not  raise  the  spirits  of  the  sufferers,  how  caa> 
words  prevail  to  take  revenge  of  this  miscreant?  When  besides  all 
that  they  have  suffered',  they  may  clearly  see  that  he  is  the  most  im-* 
pious  wretch  of  the  citizens,  the  crudest  tyrant,  and  most  slothful 
and  careless  general :  for  as  often  as  we  fight  the. enemy  under  his 
conduct,  so  often  are  we  beaten :  but  now  when  we  lately  engaged 
ourselves  without  him,  we  routed  the  enemy's  whole  fleet  with  a  few 
gaHies.    We  ought,  therefore,  to  provide  a  new  general^  lest,  whil^ 
we  make  use  of  one  who  has  sacrilegiously  robbed  the  temples^  we 
fight  against  God  himself:  for  the  deity  apparently  opposes  them  who 
make  such  an  atheist  their  head  and  governor.    For^  to  see  all  our 
forces,  in  the  height  of  their  strength,  dispersed  and  scattered  whea 
be  is  with  them,  and  yet  a  small  part  of  our  army  conquerors  when 
he  is  absent,  what  does  it  but  evidence  to  all  the  special  and  remarka-r 
ble  presence  of  the  gods?    Therefore,  Oh  ye  Syracusans^  if  he  wil| 
freely  abdicate  his  government^  let  us  as  freely  consent  that  he  may 
depart  out  of  the  city  with  all  that  belongs  to  him;  but  if  he  refuse^ 
90  to  do^  now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  regain  our  libenyi    We  ^^ 
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DOW  here  altogether,  we  have  arms  in  our  hmmis^  abJ  those  that  will 
assist  us  hothout  of  Italy  aad  Pelopoaoessus  are  near  at  bcind.  And 
by  the  law>  the  diief  comflMod  in  the  army  ought  either  to  be  gi^ort 
to  some  of  the  citizens^  or  to  some  of  the  Corinthians,  who  are  the 
natural  inhabitants,  or  to  the  Spartans,  who  now  command  all 
Greece. 

When  Theodoras  bad  thus  spoken,  the  Syracusans  (much  perplex* 
ed  in  their  minds,  atnl  doubtful  what  to  do)  looked  back  upon  their 
confederates.     Upon  which,  Pharacides  the  LHcedfamofuaiiL  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  (lately  sent  to  their  assistance),  ascended  die  tribunal^ 
#ind  every  man  now  iioped  he  ^ould  be  very  caroeilio.  porsunding; 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  liberties.    But  he  being-]j|ieii]f«uaUguc«t^ 
and  then  one  of  his  family,  told  thekn — ^That  he  was  seat  by  tbet^** 
cedsemonians  to  assist  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  theCar<* 
thaginians,  and  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.    And  while  hs 
was,  (contrary  to  all  men's  expectations),  opposing  what  had  bcea 
said,  the  mercenary  soldiers  all  fkn^ked  about  Dionysius^  but  tiie  Sy-* 
raciisan;i,uot  a  little  amazed,  sat  still, but  raged  in  their  lunds  against 
the  Spartans:  for  tfot  long  before,  Aretas  the  Lacedibmonian  had 
betrayed  ihem  under  the  covert  and  pretence  of  bdog  sent  to  free 
them  from  their  slavery;  and  now  Phararidesobsfrocted  the  Syracu* 
lans  in  their  eadeayours  to  fre^  themselves.    However,  Dionysius 
was  now  in  a  great  fright,  and  forthwith  dissolved  the  assembly:  kad 
lifterwards  courted  the  people  with  very  fair  and  aoKntb  words,  pie** 
senting  some  iinth  large  (pfts,  ftnd  inviting  others  to  his  feasts  and 
banquets.    But  as  to  the.Carthagioiaos,  after  they  had  ruined  the 
suburbs,  and  rifled  and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proser-* 
pina,  a  plague  seized  upon  their  army,  and  the  more  to  increase  and^ 
tharpea  the  vengeance  of  the  gcrtb  upon  them,  both  the  time  of.  the 
year,  and  the  multitudes  of  men  thronging  together,  gveatly  con-» 
tributed  to  the  enhancement  and  aggmvation  .of  their  misery:  fos 
the  summer  was  hotter  than  ordinary,  and  the  place  itself  was  the 
great  occasion  that  the  disteaiper  raged  above  all  bounds.     For  tlie 
Athenians  in  the  very  same  plaoe,  not  long  before,  were .  id  multi^ 
lodes  swept  away  by  the  plague,  for  it  was  a  marshy  and  spungy 
ground.    In  the  beginning  of  the  distemper,  before  {be  sun  arose, 
through  the  coldness  of  the  air  that  came  o£F  front  •  the.  water,  their 
bodies  would  faU  a-shaking  and  trembling;  Uft  about  nooe,  being 
so  close  pent  up  together,  tliey  were  choaked  with  the  beat^    The 
infection  was  brought  in  among  them  by  the  south  wind,  which  swept 
them  away  in  heaps,  and  for  awhile  they  buried  them :  but  the  num«>- 
ber  of  the  dead  increasing  to  that  degree,  that  those  who  attended  the 
mk  were  Ukewiae  est  oS,  none  durst  appraach  the  infected^  and 
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icjf  ^ftt^x^er^,  u>tiM;  eunajr^t  eueip  iftiovt  brok  of  dav:  he  \mt 
tMt  yjtytf  mA  M  cJtoooMbvd  foot  of  dbe  scroaoMnA  bc^otr 
f«ii  «}^«  ttut  )«n  *A  tife  encsr^f  raap  Ast  \sj  sp 
ff>r  iti:;'^*  Tlie»e  iMrf cruaric*  baic^  Kat<y»E«^  dvwt  tioa 
rtdit  w«rc  iU^.^«r  hiui^  wid  were  'jfeen  ovkiDr  ^istortasoes 
tiuyiufr  ufiori  »1l  occa»kiftf ;  tbercMbI>ioar»ias  ordered  thi 
f/jMi  M  cfticy  were  tugtgti  «ritb  the  entmyf  to  flr  ind  lerre  iftx 
eeuarie*  u/  lie  eut  off,  trhidi  wai«  accordiogij  obserred,  ai»d 
were  all  killed  upon  ttie  upot.  Dionjsiai  himself  detersmed 
ifOMuU  ibe  fsarnp  and  tlie  caktle*  both  at  once.  The  barfaariarift. 
thk  «uiiden  and  uiiexfjected  inciir»iofi  of  the  eneoiT,  ranoiiif  id  e 
r«/if  fiitMi  and  divirdcr  to  their  arms,  gave  liim  an  opportmiitT  to* 
Che  «:aMlc  called  Polictma  bj  tCorm.  On  the  other  side,  in 
uieaii  time,  tliehunetwitliftoiiiegalliesyiiiade  to  the  fort  near! 
and  took  it ;  and  forthwith  came  up  the  whole  fleet,  and  the 
a»taulfcd  the  mt  of  the  fortt  with  a  mighty  fhoitt,  which  struck 
barbariami  with  great  terror  and  amazement;  for  at  the  first,  they  all 
fan  to  defend  their  csinp,  but  now  seeing  the  enemy's  wbok  fleet 
isome  up,  tliey  bestirred  themselves  to  preserve  thnr  navy  that  then 
by  at  anchor :  but  all  their  care  was  to  little  purposcj  Jbr  diey  wer» 
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prefeoted  by  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise.  For  while  they  were  as- 
cending the  decbc,  tnd  hastening  on  board,  the  enemy's  ships  came 
up  with  that  fierceness  upon  them,  and  so  pieroed  their  broadsides, 
that  some  were  sunk  downright  at  the  first  shock:  others  by  repeated 
and  frequent  assaults  were  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  the  Carthagini- 
ans were  filled  with  dread  and  horror.   And  while  the  best  and  greatest 
of  their  ships  were  up  and  down  pierced  through  and  through,  the 
air  resounded  with  a  terrible  noise  by  the  crashing  of  the  vessels, 
broken  by  the  beaks  of  the  gallies,  and  the  shore  over  against  them 
was  presently  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  Syracosans  still  more  and 
more  encouraged  by  their  success,  while  each  strove  who  should  first 
leap  iuto  iheir  enemy's  ships,  in  every  place  killed  and  dispersed  and 
scattered  the  barbarians,  astonished  and  amazed  with  the  fear  of  the 
present  destruction.   Neither  was  the  land-army  wanting  in  their  as- 
sistance, in  wliich  Dionysius  then  was  (by  chance)  having  rode  to 
Dascon  some  time  before;  for  finding  there  forty  ships  of  fifty  oars 
apiece,  besides  ships  of  burthen  that  lay  near  them,  and  some  gaK 
lies,  they  threw  fire  amongst  them;  upon  wliicb,  the  fiame  mount- 
ing up,  and  spreading  itself  far  and  wide,  set  all  the  ships  on  fire, 
and  neither  qoerphants  nor  mariners  were  able  to  stop  the  violence 
of  the  flame,  which  (tfi^  wind  being  then  high)  ran  along  from  the 
sliips  at  anchor,  and  caught  upon  the  transport  ships  which  lay  near 
to  tb.em;  and  the  men,  to  avoid  the  fire,  leaping  out  of  the  ships  into 
tbe  sea,  and  the  cables  snapping  asunder,  the  ships  fell  foul  one  upon 
another,  by  reason  whereof  some  broke  in  pieces,  many  were  burnt, 
and  others  l(y  the  violence  of  the  winds  scattered  and  dispersed  here 
and  there,  so  that  all,  one  way  or  other,  were  destroyed.    And  here 
a  show,  as  upon  a  tlieatre,  was  represented  to  the  citizens,  while  the 
fire  ran  through  the  transport  sliips  from  one  to  another,  and  the  flame 
mounted  the  masts,  and  consumed  the  main  yards,  and  the  ruiu  of  tlie 
barbarians  seeined  lik^  the  overthrow  of  such  as  were  destroyed  for 
some  notorious  impiety  by  thunder  and  lightning  from  heaven.   Upon 
these  successes,  both  young  and  old  that  were  able,  took  boats  and 
passed  over  to  the  harbour,  to  rifle  (hose  ships  that  were  almost  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  and  to  savfe  such  as  might  be  refitted;  and  those 
that  were  yet  sound  and  uptopcbed,  to  tow  them  by  their  boats 
tQ  tlie  city.    Yea,  ^uch  was  the  e)(iieeding  joy  and  emulation  of  all  to 
share  in  the  Imnour  of  the  victory,  that  those  whom  age  might  well 
liMve  e^usfcd  from  intermedling  with  matters  of  war,  yet  now  bc- 
yqnd  their  age  and  patural  strength  made  tliemselvcs  remarkable. 
And  npw  the  victory  spread  swiftly  through  the  city;  upou  which  the 
women  and  children  and  whole  families  left  their  houses  and  ran  to 
f  ^e  walls  and  filled  tbeni  with  spectator^  of  whom  somelifted  up  the  b 
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bands  to  heaven^  and  gave  thanks  to  the  gods;  others  cpied  out  that 
the  barbarians  were  }ustly  punished  fov  theii  profeneaess  id  riding 
and  plundering  of  tlie  temples.  For,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  \i  the  gods 
themselves  were  engaged  in  the  fight,  where  so  many  ships  were  on 
fire,  with  the  flame .  mounting  into  the  air,  abore  the  masts,  and  the 
€rrecians  only  standing  by  (with  joyful  acelamations)  as  eye- witnesses 
of  the  happy  event :  and  on  the  contrary,  the  barbarians,  amazed 
and  astonished  with  the  dreadful  misfortune,  (in  great  confusion,  and 
with  mournful  cries),  bewailing  themselves.  But  night  pat  an  end 
to  the  battle,  and  Dionysius  encamped  neaf  to  the  barbarians,  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter. 

Tlie  Carthi^nians  being  thus  routed  both  by  sea  and  land,  sent 
ambassadors  privately  toINonysius,  lo  offer  him  three  hundred  talents^ 
which  they  had  then  ready  in  their  camp,  if  he  would  permit  the  fc^ 
mainder  of  their  army  to  transport  themselves  into  Africa.  To  this 
Dionysius  answered,  that  he  could  not  suffer  alt  to  he  gone,  but  he 
was  content  that  those  who  were  citizens  of  Carthage  might  depaft 
privately  in  the  night,  but  no  other:  for  he  knew  well  enough  that 
neither  the  Syracasans  nor  his  confederates  would  ever  sufier  him  tO" 
grant  to  them  any  such  liberty.  But  he  did  this  because  he  was  un* 
willing  utterly  to  destroy  the  Carthaginians,^  that  the  Syrecusansr 
(through  fear  of  them)  might  find  no  opportunity  or  leisure,  by  d&* 
turbing  of  him,  to  seek  after  the  regaining  of  their  liberty.  Havings 
therefore  agreed  with  the  Carthaginians  that  tliey  should  go  the 
fourth  night  next  after,  he  draws  his  whole  army  into  the  ei^:  up* 
on  which  Himileo  delivered  the  three  hundred  talents  to  persons  ap^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  who  conveyed  them  secretly  in^  the  night 
into  the  castle.  When  the  time  appointed  was  come,  Himileo  filled 
forty  gallies  with  citizens  of  Carthage,  with  an  intent  ta  be  gone, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  behind  him.  And  lie  was  no  sooner  en- 
tered into  the  port,  but  some  Corintliians,  discerning  that  Dionysius 
trifled  away  the  time  in  getting  the  soldiers  and  officers  together, 
were  impatient,  and  forthwith  made  after  them ;  .and,  by  rowing  hard, 
at  length  got  up  to  the  Carthaginian  ships  that  were  in  the  rear,  which 
they  sunk,  by  piercing  them  through  with  the  beaks  of  their  ships. 
Afterwards  Dionysius  drew  out  his  army;  but  the  Sicilians  who 
sided  with  the  Carthaginians  were  almost  all  fied  through  the- heart 
of  the  country,  and  escaped  to  their  several  cities,  before  the  Syra- 
cusans  could  reach  them.  In  the  mean  time>  when  Dionysias 
had  placed  guards  at  several  passes  to  intercept  those  that  fied,  he 
marched  with  his  army  in  the  night  to  the  enemy's  camp :  upoft 
which  all  the  barbarians,  now  betrajred  both  by  their  general  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  likewise  by  the  Sicilians,  fled  away  in  great- fear 


mid  amazeHieiit,  of  whom  part  were  taken  falling  m  among  their  ene* 
mf9  guards  that  waylaid  them;  others,  and  the  greatest  part,  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  cried  for  qaerter;  but  the  Spaniards,  with  their 
arms,  got  into  a  body  and  sent  a  trumpet  toDionysius,  to  offer  them- 
selves to  him  as  confederates :  upon  which  he  made  a  league  with 
them,  and  joined  them  to  the  regiments  of  his  mereenaries.  The 
rest  of  the  commoft  soldiers  he  took,  and  whatever  was  left  of  tha 
bag  and  baggage  he  gare  fur  plunder  to  the  soldiers.  And  thus  was 
the  sudden  change  and  turn  of  the  Carthaginian  affairs ;  from  whence 
a)l  men  may  learn,  that  whoever  they  be  that  above  measure  exalt' 
themselves,  may  eome  in  a  short  time  to  be  convinced  how  weak  and 
inconsiderable  creatures  they  are.  They  who  a  little  before  were 
possessed  of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily  but  Syracuse,  (which  they  ac^ 
counted  themselves  likewise  sure  of) ,  were  presently  brought  into  such 
a  dilemma,  as  to  be  afraid  lest  they  should  lose  their  own  country: 
and  they  who  lately  destroyed  the  sepulchres  of  the  Syracusans,  were 
now  eye-witnesses  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  carcases  of  their 
own  men,  that  perished  by  the  plagae,  lying  rotting  upon  the  ground 
without  the  honour  of  burial.  They  who  had  before  burnt  up  all 
before  them  belonging  to  the  Syracusans,  by  a  sudden  change  of  for- 
tane>  now  saw  their  whole  fleet  wrapped  up  and  consumed  in  flames* 
They  who  not  long  ago,  in  great  pride  and  ostentation,  entered  into 
the  port  of  Syracuse,  boasting  of  their  successes,  little  thought  that 
in  a  short  time  after  they  shouM  be  forced  to  fly  away  in  the  night, 
and  treacherously  leave  their  eonfeden^s  to  the  merey  of  their  ene- 
mies^ The  geneml  himself,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple 
of  Jopiter,  and  liad  robbed  the  temples  of  the  riches  laid  up  in  them) 
shamefully 'fled  away  with  a  few  to  Carthage,  and,  though  lie  escaped 
with  life,  yet  he  could  not  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for  liis 
impiety,  but  Kved  all  his  days  iu  disgrace  in  his  own  country,  re 
pr oacbed  and  scorned  by  all :  •  nay,  he  was  reduced  to  that  extremit j 
uf  misery,  that  he  wandered  about  all  the  temples  of  the  city  io 
rags,  convinced  of  his  own  impiety,  and  doing  penance  for  his  no- 
torious wickedness;  and  at  length  murdered  himself,  and  died  in  ex* 
treme  want  and  poverty,  by  his  example  leaving  behind  him  an  awful 
reverence  for  the  gods  among  the  citixens.  Presently  after,  many 
other  calanrities  of  weff  overtook  them:  for,  this  overthrow  being 
spread  all  over  Africa,  theirconfederates,  who  hated  them  before,  now, 
for  their  treacherons  desertion  of  the  sold|^  at  Syracuse,  abhorred 
the  Carthaginians  much  more  than  formerly:  and  therefore,  stirred 
up  bf  rage*  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraged  to  contemn  theCartluH 
ginians,  by  reason  of  their  htte  miafortune,  on  the  other,  they  resolved 
ta stand  up  for  their  liberty;  and,  having  sent  ambaasadoi^  idto  all 
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parts^  tbey  raised  an  army,  and  at  length  encamped  themselves  in  the 
fields  upon  which  there  presently  cam^  in  to  them  not  only  free  men^ 
but  slaves,  so  that  in  a  little  time  they  nnade  up  a  bcdy  of  two  bun* 
dred  thousand  men. 

In  the  first  place  they  took  Tunis,  not  far  from  Carthage;  frond 
thence  they  marched  in  a  body,  fought,  and  beat  the  Carthaginians, 
and  drove  them  within  their  walls.  At  length  the  Carthaginians,  (a- 
gainst  whom  the  gods  thus  apparently  fought)  with  faint  and  trem- 
bling hearts,  assembled  themselves  together,  to  supplicate  the  deity 
to  be  appeased,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  wrath  and  indignation  a-« 
gainst  them ;  and  presently  a  spirit  of  devotion  (joined  with  fear) 
possessed  the  whole  city,  whilst  every  one  expected  to  become  mise« 
Tabk  slaves.  Therefore,  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  gods,  who  were 
offended,  should  hy  all  means  in  the  first  place  be  pacified:  ^nd  al- 
tlumgli  they  never  before  sacrificed  to  Proserpina  or  Ceres,  yet  now 
the  chiefest  of  the  citizens  were  consecrated  to  be  priests  for  this 
Krvicc.  And  having  set  forth  the  statues  of  the  gods  with  all  pomp 
and  solemnity,  they  ordered  the  sacrifices  for  the  future  to  be  made 
according  to  the  Grecian  rites  apd  ceremonies;  and  they  carefully 
made  use  of  those  Grecians  that  were  with  them,  and  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  rites  of  their  religion,  to  officiate  in  the  sacrificea* 
But  after  th!^  th^y  prepared  another  navy,  find  all  other  things^  ne-r 
cessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

Ip  the  mean  time  the  rebels,  thougli  they  were  a  vast  number  of 
men,  yet  they  wanted  good  and  e^spert  officers;  and  that  which  was 
worst  of  all,  they  wanted  sufficient  provision  for  such  a  multitude, 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  supplied  with,  having  enough  brought 
to  them  by  sea  from  Sardinia.  And,  besides  all  this,  the  revolters 
fell  a-quarrelling  among  themselves  about  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army;  and  some,  bribed  with  money  by  the  Carthaginians,  fell 
off  and  deserted  the  common  cause:  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
(through  want  of  provision,  and  treachery  of  soipe  of  their  asso* 
ciates)  this  great  rabble  broke  in  pieces,  and  were  dispersed  here  au4 
there,  every  one  to  their  own  country  and  places  of  habitation,  and  so 
freed  Carthage  from  the  great  fright  they  were  lately  io.  And  this 
was  the  state  of  afikirs  in  Africa  at  this  time* 

As  for  Dionysius,  he,  discerning  that  the  mercenaries  bore  him  no 
good  will,  and  therefore,  lest  they  should  depose  him,  seized  upon 
Aristotle,  their  general;  upon  which  the  common  soldiers  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  in  great  rage  demanded  their  pay.  But  he,  to  appeas^ 
them,  told  them,  that  he  would  send  Aristotle  toLacedsemoq^  tp  l^ 
tried  there  by  the  democracy,  and  gave  them  (who  were  about  ten 
thousand)  the  city  and  country  of  Leontium  for  their  payi  which  tbej 
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readily  accepted^  for  the  sweetness  and  pleasaDcness  of  the  place;  and 
divided  the  land  amongst  themselves  by  lot.  Then  he  raised  oth^ 
mercenaries^  to  whom>  and  to  those  that  were  freemen  of  his  own 
family^  he  committed  the  care  and  protection  of  his  government. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Carthaginians^  all  those  that  remained 
of  them  that  bielonged  to  the  cities  that  were  taken  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians throughoat  Sicily,  got  together,  and,  being  restored  to  thehr 
several  countries,  began  to  get  strength  again:  and  Diooysius  re- 
peopled  Messana  with  a  tboiMBand  Locrians,  four  thousand  Medtm- 
nians,  and  six  hundred  Milesians  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  exiles 
from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus.  But  when  he  discerned  that  he  had 
ofiended  the  Lacedssmonians,  by  planting  the  Messanians  (whom- 
they  had  driven  oat)  in  so  eminent  and  considerable  a  city,  he  re-* 
oioved  them  into  another  place  in  the  prpyince  of  Abacene,  near  the 
sea,  limiting  them  within  certain  bounds.  The  Messanians  called 
this  city  Tyadaris,  and,  living  peaceably  among  themselves,  and 
receiving  many  into  the  freedom  of  their  city,  they  increased  in  a 
ahort  time  to  above  the  number  of  five  thousand.  After  many  ex- 
peditions and  ineuraions  into  the  territories  of  the  Sicilians,  they 
took  Simethus  and  Moigantium,  and  entered  into  a  league  wtth 
Agyms,  king  of  the  Agyrinenses,  and  Damon,  the  petty  prince  of  the 
Centuripians,  as  likewise  with  the  Erbessians  and  Astorincs.  Ce- 
pfaaledion,  Selinus,  and  Enna,  were  also  brought  under  their  power 
«nd  government  by  treachery^  and  they  made  peace  with  them  of 
firbessa.   And  so  stood  the  affidrs  of  Sicily  at  that  time. 


CHAP.  VUI. 

'^gerilaus  made  general  agubist  the  Persians  by  the  Lacedamom 
nians;  goes  to  Ephesus.  They  send  to  the  king  of  Egypt  far 
assistance.  The  Persians  routed  at  Sipylus  by  Jlgesitaus.  Tis^ 
eaphemes's  head  cut  off' in  a  bath  at  Larissa^  The  war  between 
the  Phocians  and  Bctotians. 

IN  Greece,  when  the  LaeedAmonians  foresaw  the  great  war  they  wei« 
likely  to  have  with  the  Persians,  they  made  Agesilaus,  one  of  their 
two  kings,  their  general ;  who^  raising  six  thousand  men,  and  choosing 
thirty  of'  the  most  eminent  citnens  to  be  members  of  the  senate^ 
passed  over  out  of  Europe  to  Epbesos.    There  he  raised  four  thousand 
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more,  and  so  tnarched  into  the  field  with  an  army  of  ten  tbotiaasd  foot, 
tod  four  hundred  horse. 

After  the  camp  followed  a  rabble,  (for  the  sake  of  p31a|^  ftod 
plunder),  not  inferior  in  nnmber  to  the  army  itself.  He  ran  through 
the  plains  of  the  Caystrians,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  all  that  beloaged 
to  the  Persians  as  far  as  to  Cuma.  MoTing  from  thence,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  summer  in  spoiling  and  wasting  Phrygia,  tbe 
country  next  adjoining;  and  having  loaded  his  army  with  pillage 
and  spoil,  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn  returned  with  his  anny  to 
'£phesus. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  Lacedssmonians  sent  arabaa- 
aadors  to  Ncphrens^,  king  of  £gypt,  in  order  to  procure  his  assistance 
in  the  war;  who  sent  to  the  Spartans  tadcle  and  furniture  for  a 
hundred  gallics,  and  fire  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  instead 
of  soldiers.  Pharax,  therefore,  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral,  depart- 
ing from  Rhodes  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  arriTed  at  Cas- 
.Sandra,  a  castle  of  Caria,  distant  a  hundred  and  fifty  stages  from 
Xaunus.  Setting  sail  from  thence,  he  besiq;ed  Cannus,  and  Conoa 
.the  Persian  admiral,  who  then  lay  there  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail. 
Bat  Artaphemes  and  Phamabazus  approaching  to  the  relief  of  Camras 
with  a  great  army,  Pharax  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  vrtth  his  fleet 
to  Rhodes. 

After  this,  Conon  got  together  fimrscore  gallies,  and  with  these 
sailed  over  to  Chersoncsus.  In  the  aoean  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhodes  refuse  to  suffer  the  Peloponnesian  fleot  to  entef  their '  bar* 
hour,  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  receive  Conon  with 
his  navy  into  their  port  and  city.  And  presently  after,  they  who 
brought  corn  out  of  Egypt,  (designed  for  the  Lacedaemonians),  not 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  defection  of  the  Rhodians,  sailed  boldly  to 
the  island :  upon  which  Conon,  the  Persian  admiral,  with  the  help 
of  the  Rhodians,  brought  them  and  their  lading  into  the  port,  and 
stored  the  city  with  corn.  And  there  came  likewise  other  ships  to 
Conon,  ten  from  Silicia,  and  fourscore  from  Phoenicia,  under  the 
command  of  the  lord*lieutenant  of  the  province  of  Sidon. 

But  afterwards  Agcsilaus,  drawing  out  his  army  Into  the  phun  of 
Caystrus,  and  the  places  near  to  Sipylus,  plundered  and  spoUed  the 
inhabitants.  Upon  which  Tissapbernes,  with  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  came  upon  the  backs  of  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  and  killed  all  the  stragglers  as  they  were  foraging  and 
nmgiog  about  the  country.  But  Agesilaus,  with  a  phalanx  (drawii 
op  in  a  square)  possessed  himself  of  the  rising  grouttdt  at  Sipylw> 
watching  his  opportunity  to  set  upon  the  enemy:  and  from  theilcf 

•  OdMffwbe  sattsd  NtphMilw. 
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OTerran  all  the  country  as  far  as  to  Sardis,  and  amongst  others  wast- 
ed and  destroyed  a  garden  belonging  to  Tissaphernes^  set  with  all 
sorts  of  trees,  and  other  things  for  delight  and  divertisement  in  time 
of  peace,  beautified  with  very  great  art  and  cost.    Marching  thence^ 
when  he  came  half  way  between  Sardisand  Thybarne,  he  sent  Xeno- 
clcs  the  Spartan  in  ihe  night,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  into  a  wood 
to  lie  ill  ambush,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy,  he  himself  (about 
spring  of  day)  marching  forward  with  the  army :  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  tlie  ambuscade,  the 'barbarians  in  great  fury,  on  the  sudden  set 
upon  his  rear;  upon  which  he  forthwith  wheeled  about,  and  when 
they  were  hotly  engaged,  he  lifted  up  a  sign  to  them  in  ambush,  who 
forthwith  with  a  great  shout  came  in  and  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who 
seeing  themselves  surrounded,  (in  great  fear  and  terror),  betook  them- 
selves to  their,  heels,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  killed  in  the  pusuit, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  taken,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  seized 
tlie  enemy's  camp,  which  was  very  rich.   Tissaphernes  himself,ama2- 
qd  at  the  valour  of  the  Spartans,  in  a  great  fright  fled  out  of  the  bat- 
tle to  Sardis.    Agesilaus  was  moved  to  march  up  higher  into  the 
other  provinces,  but  because  the  sacrifices  did  not  point  out  to  bioi 
any  great  success,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  the  sea-side. 

Artaxerxes,  king  of  Asia,  hearing  of  the  routing  of  his  army,  was 
both  afraid  and  angry;  afraid  of  the  Lacedesmonians,  and  angry  at 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.  And  Parysatis  the 
queen-mother  had  not  long  before  prayed  Artaxerxes,  even  upon  her 
knees,  to  take  revenge  upon  Tissaphernes;  for  she  bore  him  a  mortal 
hatred,  because  he  was  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  expedition  of 
her  son  against  his  brother.  Artaxerxes  therefore  makes  Tithraustes 
general,  and  commanded  him  to  seize  Tissaphernes,  giving  him  like- 
wise letters  directed  to  all  the  cities  and  governors  of  the  provinces, 
ordering  them  to  observe  his  commands.  As  soon  as  Tithraustes 
came  to  Colosse  in  Phrygia,  by  the  help  off  the  governor  of  JLarissa^ 
he  seized  l*i^sapherues  in  a  bath,  and  cut  ofi*  liis  head  and  sent  it  to 
the  king.  After  which,  he  made  a  truce  with  Agesilaus  for  six 
months. 

While  affairs  went  thus  in  Asia,  the  Phocians  made  war  upon 
the  Bceotians,  and  prayed  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Upon  which,  Lysander  was  sent  thither  with  a  few  soldiers, 
who  raised  more  after  he  came  to  Phocis;  but  not  long  alter,  Pau- 
sanias,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  to  Phocis  with  six  thousand,  where- 
upon the  Boeotians  drew  out  their  forces,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Athenians  their  confederates,  found  Haliartus  besieged  by  Lysander 
and  the  Phocians.  Whereupon  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Ly- 
sander, and  many  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  confederates* 
Voi^  !•  No.  40»  0000 
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were  killed.  The  Bceotians  pursued  uot  far^  but  two  hundred  The- 
bans  lost  their  lives,  by  falling  down  some  steep  precipices  through 
thf^ir  own  carelessness.  This  was  afterwards  called  the  Boeotian  war. 
But  Pausanias  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  entered 
into  a  truce  with  the  Bceotians^  and  returned  with  his  army  into 
Peloponnesus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Conon  the  Persian  admiral  committed  the  care 
of  the  fleet  to  Hieronymus  and  Nicodcmus,  two  Athenians^  and  he 
himself  hastened  away  to  the  king,  sailing  to  Ciliciaj  and  from  thence 
passing  to  Thapsacus  in  Syria,  he  put  himself  in  a  barge^  and  sailed 
down  the  river  Euphrates  to  Babylon.     Here  being  admitted  to  the 

king,  he  promised ^That  if  the  king  would  but  furnish  him  with 

money  and  other  necessaries  as  he  should  think  fit,  he  would  under- 
take to  ruin  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  The  king  was  much  pleased, 
and  highly  commended  and  rewarded  him,  and  ordered  a  paymaster 
to  attend  him,  and  pay  him  as  much  money  as  he  should  from  time 
to  time  require.  He  gave  him  liberty  to  chuse  what  Persian  he 
would  to  be  his  colleague  and  assistant  in  the  command;  he  there- 
upon chose  Pharnabazus,  and  after  he  had  taken  order  for  all  things^ 
(according  to  the  utmost  of  his  power),  he  went  down  to  sea. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  ctmfederate  war  by  the  Argives  and  others  against  the  Lace-- 
cUemonims.  TTie  battle  at  Aricas.  The  fight  at  Nenusa.  Pi^ 
sander  the  LacedcBmonian  admiral  routed  in  a  sea-fight  ai 
Cnidus  by  the  Persian  fleets  commanded  by  Conon  the  Athenian. 
The  Corinthian  war  against  the  LacedcemonianSf  and  the  great 
sedition  there. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year  Diophantus  was  made  lord  chancellor  at  A- 
thcns,  and  at  Rome  six  military  tribunes  were  invested  with  the  con* 
sular  authority;  that  is  to  say,  Lucius  Valerius,  Marcus  Furius^ 
Quintus  Servilius,  Quintus  Suipitius,  Claudius  Ogron*,  and  Ma-» 
rius  Appiusf.  In  the  time  of  their  governments,  the  Boeotians  and 
Athenians,  the  Corinthians  and  the  Argives,  confederated:  for  they 
conceived,  that  if  they  (being  the  most  considerable  and  largest  cities; 
of  Greece)  did  but  stick  close  one  to  another,  they  might  easily  over- 

•  Mareus  Yaleniis  Maxiaias.  t  Lucius  Furius. 
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come  the  lordly  power  of  the  Lacedaunoniansjand  the  rather,  becatisc 
they  were  hated  of  their  confederates  for  their  tyrannical  goTernmeDt. 
To  this  end  they  first  ordered  a  general  assembly  of  members  from 
the  several  cities  to  meet  at  Corinth^  where  being  met,  they  ordered 
all  things  necessary  concerning  the  war.  Afterwards  they  sent  mes* 
sengers  from  city  to  city^  and  by  that  means  took  off  many  from  sid^ 
ing  with  the  Lacediemonians.  And  presently  there  joined  with  them 
all  Eubcea  generally,  the  Leucadians,  Acarnanians,  Ambracians,  and 
Chalcidonians  of  Thrace*  They  then  endeavoured  to  bring  into  the 
confederacy  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  but  none  of  them  would 
hearken  to  them :  for  Sparta  lying  close  to  the  sides  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  as  a  castle  or  bulwark  for  the|defence  of  the  country.  Medicus^ 
•the  prince  of  Lerlssa  in  Thessaly,  was  about  that- time  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  the  Pherseans^,  to  whom,  upon  his 
request,  this  general  assembly  sent  in  aid  two  thousand  men,  who 
'  being  furnished  with  these  aids,  takes  Pharsalus,  (a  Lacedsmonian 
garrison),  and  sells  all  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  After  this,  the 
Boeotians,  with  them  of  Argos,  separating  themselves  from  Medicus, 
took  Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  being  let  within  the  walls  in  the  night; 
and  there  they  put  all  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  sword,  but  suffer* 
ed  the  Peloponnesians  to  depart  with  all  that  belonged  to  them.  Then 
they  recalled  the  Trachinians  to  inhabit  the  city,  whom  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  forced  to  till  the  land,  though  they  were  the  antient  in« 
habitants  of  the  country. 

And  not  long  after,  Ismenias  the  general  of  the  Boeotians  leav* 
ing  the  Argives  to  guard  the  city,  caused  the  iEneans  and  Achame- 
nians  to  desert  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  having  raised  among  them 
and  other  confederates  many  soldiers,  he  marched  with  an  army  of 
no  less  than  six  thousand  men  against  the  Phocians*  Not  long 
after  he  encamped  near  Aricas,  a  city  of  Locris,  (the  birth-place  of 
Ajax,  as  it  is  said),  where  the  Phocians,  under  the  conduct  of  La- 
cisthenes  aLaconian,  came  out  against  him  and  fought  him:  the 
dispute  was  very  sharp  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  the  Boeotians 
got  the  day,  and  pursued  the  enemy  till  it  grew  dark,  of  whom  they 
killed  above  a  thousand,  and  lost  five  hundred  of  their  own.  After 
thb  battle,  both  sides  disbanded  their  armies,  and  the  Phocians  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  the  other  to  Corinth;  where,  having 
called  a  senate,  and  encouraged  by  this  good  success,  (as  they  con- 
ceived it),  they  mustered  an  army  at  Corinth,  (raised  out  of  all  the 
cities  far  and  near),  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and 
five  hundred  horse. 

The  lacedaemooians  seeing  that  the  greatest  cities  of  6reec«  had 
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confederated  against  them,  determined  to  send  for  Agesilaus,  and  the 
army  he  had  with  him,  out  of  Asia.  Yet  in  the  mean  time  they 
marched  oat  against  the  enemy  with  three-and-twenty  thoosalnd  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse,  which  they  had  raised  out  of  their  own  city, 
and  from  among  their  confederates.  And  not  long  after  a  battle  was 
fongfat  at  the  river  Nemssa,  which  continued  till  night  parted  them, 
wherein  part  of  the  army  on  both  sides  prevailed  one  against  the  other. 
There  fell  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  eleven  hun- 
dred; but  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  confederates,  were  slain  two 
thousand  eight  hundred. 

As  soon  as  Agesilaus  had  Unded  his  army  in  Europe,  he  was  en- 
countered by  a  great  body  of  Thracians,  whom  he  routed,  and  killed 
the  greatest  part  of  them.  Thence  he  marched  through  Macedonia, 
on  purpose  to  pass  that  way  Xerxes  had  formerly  done,  when  he  came 
with  a  powerful  army  into  Greece.  Having  therefore  passed  through 
Macedon  and  Thessaly,  he  went  on  forward  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  passed  through  that  way. 

In  the  mean  time  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  admirals, 
lay  at  Doryma  in  the  Chersonesus  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  ninety 
men  of  war;  and  being  informed  that  the  enemy's  navy  lay  at  Cnidus, 
they  prepared  for  a  sea-fight  Periarchus^  the  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  weighing  anchor  from  Cnidus,  arrived  at  Physcus  in 
Chersonesus  with  eighty-five  gallics;  and  departing  from  thence,  fell 
upon  the  king's  fleet,  and  had  the  advantage  against  those  ships  he 
first  attacked:  but  upon  the  Persian  gallics  coming  up  in  a  full  body 
to  rescue  their  fellows,  his  confederates  fled,  and  made  to  the  shore ; 
but  he  judging  it  a  base  and  dishonourable  thing  for  a  Spartan  to 
turn  his  back,  tacked  about  to  front  the  enemy,  and  figliting  with 
gallantry,  (after  he  had  destroyed  many  of  the  Persians  in  the  heat  of 
the  fighi),  was  at  length  killed,  and  so  fell  with  honour  worthy  of  his 
country.  '  Then  they  with  Conon  pursuing  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
the  shore,  took  fifty  of  their  gallics,  but  the  most  part  of  the  men 
swam  to  land  and  escaped,  only  five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gallies  came  to  Cnidus. 

But  Agesilaus  being  strengthened  with  forces  from  Peloponnesus, 
entered  with  an  army  into  Bceotia,  where  the  Boeotians  and  their 
confederates  forthwith  met  him  at  Coronea,  and  engaged,  in  which 
battle  the  Boeotians  put  that  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  flight 
that  opposed  them,  and  pursued  them  tb  their  camp;  but  the  rest, 
after  a  small  resistance,  were  routed  by  Agesilaus  and  his  party* 
Whereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  looking  upon  themselves  as  con* 
quer«TS,  in  token  of  victory  erected  a  trophy,  and  gave  leave  to  tho 

*  Periarcbus  is  here  mittaken  for  PiNUider,     Ush.  An.  179. 
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enemy  to  bury  their  dead.  For  there  were  killed  of  the  Boeotians 
and  their  confederates  above  six  hundred ;  and  of  the  Lacedsemo^ 
nians  and  thenr  associates  above  three  hundred  and  fifty;  Agesilaus 
himself  being  sorely  wounded,  and  carried  to  Delphos  to  be  cured« 

After  the  late  sea-fight,  Pharnabazus  and  Conon  invaded  the  con* 
federates  of  the  Lacedfiemonians  with  their  whole  fleet;  and  first 
forced  them  of  Coos  to  a  defection  from  the  Lacedsemonians,  then 
those  of  Nisea,  and  Teos  or  Teium.  Afterwards  the  Chians  (forcing 
out  the  garrison  there)  revolted  to  Conon* 

The  Mityleneans^Ephesians,  and  Erythreans  likewise  followed  the 
examples  of  the  former.  And  thus  all  the  cities  on  a  sudden  revolted^ 
some  of  which  (casting  out  the  Lacedaemonian  garrisons)  took  the 
opportunity  absolutely  to  free  themselves :  others  from  that  time  gave 
ihemselves  up  into  Conon's  hands,  and  from  that  time  forward  th^ 
Lacedsemonians  lost  t^e  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

Conon  determining  to  sail  for  Attica  with  his  whole  fleet,  weighed 
anchor,  and  by  the  way  bringing  over  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades  to 
liis  side,  he  makes  strait  for  Cythera,  which  he  gained  upon  the  first 
approach;  and,  taking  hostages  of  theCytherians  for  their  fidelity,  he 
«ent  them  away  to  Laconia;  and  when  he  had  put  a  strong  garrison 
into  the  city,  he  sailed  for  Corinth,  where  he  had  audience  of  the 
senate;  and  then  entering  into  a  league,  and  leaving  money  with 
them  ifbr  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  he.  returned  into  Asia.  About 
<his  time  Eropus  king  of  Macedonia  died,  after  he  had  reigned  six 
years;  his  son  Pausanias  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  only  one  year. 
Tlieopompns  of  Chios  ends  his  history  with  this  year,  and  with  the 
sea-fight  at  Cnidus,  containing  the  relation  of  tl>e  Grecian  affairs  ia 
twelve  books,  beginning  at  the  sea-fight  at  Cynossema,  where  Thucy<» 
dides  ends,  comprehending  seventeen  years. 

After  theend  of  the  last  year,  Eabulides  was  made  lord  chancellor 
of  Athens,  and  six  military  tribunes  executed  tlie  consular  dignity  at 
Rome,  Lucius  Sergius,  Aulus  Posthumius,  Publius  Cornelius,  Sextus 
Ceutius,  Quintus  Manlius,  and  Anitius  Camillus*.  At  that  time 
Conon  the  Persian  admiral  arrived  in  the  Piraeus  at  Atliens  with  four- 
acore  sail,  knd  promised  the  citizens  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  city : 
for  the  walls  and  long  thighs  of  the  Piraeus  were  demolislied  by  tlie 
Lacedsemonlans,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  peace  when  the  A- 
thenians  were  brought  very  low,  and  their  power  broken  by  tlie  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war.  To  this  end  Conon  hired  many  workmen,  and  ordered 
several  out  of  the  fleet  to  be  assisting  to  the  carrying  on  the  work,  so 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  wall  was  finislied  in 'a  short  time.  For 
the  Thebans  sent  in  five  hundred  caq)euters  and  masons,  and  several 

'*  Lucius  Junius  and  Lucius  Furius. 
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other  cities  gave  their  assistance.  But  Teribazus^  gCDeral  of  the 
land  forces  in  Asia,  envying  Conon's  successes,  contrived  folsely  to 
charge  him,  as  if  he  only  made  use  of  the  king's  soldiers  to  get 
towns  and  cities  for  the  Athenians;  therefore  sending  for  him  to 
Sardis,  upon  his  appearance  he  seized  him  and  threw  him  into 
prison. 

But  DOW  at  Corinth,  some  that  had  thirsted  after  the  chief  rule  and 
command  in  the  government,  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  public  plays  killed  many  in  the  playhouse,  and  filled  the  ci^ 
with  tumult  and  sedition.    And  being  assisted  by  the  Argives^  they 
cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  citizens,  and  banished  fiv^ 
iiundred  more.    The  Lacedfiemonians  raised  forces  in  order  to  reduce 
these  murderers  by  force  of  arms :  but  the  Athenians  and  Boeotian3 
came  with  an  army  to  their  assistance,  but  with  fin  eye  to  bring  the 
city  into  their  subjection.    But  the  exiles  with  the  LacedsemoniaDS 
mnd  other  confederates,  in  the  night  came  up  to  the  Lechseum  and 
Arsenal,  and  took  it  by  storm.    The  next  day  the  townsmen  drew  out 
their  forces  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates,  but  were  routed  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  who  slew  a  great  number  of  them*    After  this,  die 
Boeotians  and  Athenians,  together  with  the  Argives^md  Corinthians^ 
inarched  down  with  their  forces  to  the  licchasum,  and  at  first  (after  m 
short  resistance)  forced  their  way  into  the  castle*    But  the  Lacedia- 
monians  and  exiles  (valiantly  renewing  the  fight)  drove  out  theBiCBO- 
tians,  and  all  with  them,  who  were  forced  to  retprn  into  the  city^ 
with  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand  men. 

And  now  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games  approached, 
and  a  contest  fell  out  amongst  them  concerning  the  ordering  an4 
management  of  the  sports :  and  after  much  wrangling,  the  Laceds- 
monians  prevailed,  and  gave  to  the  exiles  the  authority  of  orderii^ 
that  affair.  And  because  almost  all  the  skirmishes  and  encounters 
in  this  war  happened  near  Corinth,  it  was  called  the  Corinthian 
war^  and  lasted  eight  years. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ThB  quarrel  between  the  Rhegians  and  Dionysius.  Mago,  the 
Carthaginian^  settles  affairs  in  Sicily*  Routed  at  Abacene  by 
Dionysius.  Rhegium  nearly  surprized  by  Dionysius,  The  acts 
of  IpMcrates  at  Corinth,  Phlius,  andSicyon.  Amyntas  lost  hie 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  but  was  restored.  The  Romans  tak% 
Veii;  dedicate  a  golden  cup  to  Apollo.  Their  ambassadors  ar€ 
taken  by  the  pirates  of  the  Upairi  islands,  but  discharged  by 
Timmsitlieus. 

MOREOVER,  about  this  time  they  of  Rhegium  quarrelled  with  Dio- 
nysius in  Sicily,  because  he  had  fortified  Messana,  as  if  he  intended 
thereby  some  mischief  against  them.  Upon*  which  they  received  into 
their  protection  all  that  were  driven  out  by  Dionysius,  and  all  others 
that  hated  his  gbvernment.  Then  they  gave  Mylas  to  the  late  in« 
habitants  ofNaxos  and  Catana  to  be  inhabited  by  them;  and  sent 
Heloris  with  an  army  to  besiege  Messana;  and  while  he  in  the  first 
place  besieged  the  castle,  the  townsmen  with  the  mercenaries  of  Dio- 
nysius drew  out  and  fell  upon  him^  routed  him,  and  killed  above  five 
hundred  of  his  followers.  Then  they  presently  set  upon  Mylas  and 
took  it,  and  discharged  all  the  Naxians  that  were  there  upon  terms 
of  mutual  friendship,  who  went  to  the  Sicilian  and  Grecian  cities^ 
some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another. 

Dionysius  having  now  made  a  league  with  the  cities  that  lay  on  the 
sea-coasts,  determined  to  pass  over  with  an  army  against  Rhegium : 
bat  for  the  present  his  design  was  retarded  by  the  Sicilians  at  Tauro<^ 
ninium,  whom  therefore  he  resolved  in  the  first  place  to  reduce;  to 
which  end  he  marched  thither  with  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  oa 
that  side  towards  Naxos,  and  continued  the  siege  all  winter,  in  hopes 
that  the  Sicilians  would  leave  the  hill,  because  they  had  not  been 
long  there.  But  they  having  heard  their  fathers  declare  that  the  an- 
tient  Sicilians  (the  former  inhabitants  of  that  place,  were  expelled 
thence  by  the  Grecians  when  they  arrived  there,  and  built  Naxos 
they  therefore  concluded  they  had  justeause  both  to  defend  their  own 
country,  and  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  their  ancestors  by  the 
Greeks,  and  so  they  defended  the  place  with  great  resolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  dispute  was  hot  on  both  sides,  the 
'Winter  solstice  drew  near  at  hand,  and  winter  coming  on  apace,  all 
the  places  near  the  castle  were  full  of  snow;  and  Dionysius  con- 
ceiving that  the  Sicilians^  by  reason  of  the  strength  uf  the  place 
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and  height  of  the  walls,  kept  but  a  slender  guard  in  the  castle, 
be  ascends  those  high  and  steep  places  in  a  dark  tempestuoos  night, 
and  with  much  difficulty  (by  reason  of  the  steepness  of  the  rock  and 
depth  of  the  snow)  at  length,  with  a  scarred  face^  and  half  blind  with 
cold  and  snow,  possessed  himself  of  one  part  of  the  castle.  Tbeil 
presently  forcing  into  another,  he  laid  open  a  passage  for  his  army 
into  the  city :  upon  which  the  whole  power  and  strength  of  the  Sici- 
lians ran  together,  and  drove  the  Diouysians  out  of  the  city  and  cas- 
tle: and  he  himself  (by  a  blow  upon  his  brigaodine)  in  the  pursuit 
was  knocked  down,  and  was  very  near  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
liis  enemies.  And  in  regard  the  Sicilians  had  the  advantage  of  high 
ground,  (from  whence  they  galled  the  other),  above  six  hundred  of 
Dionysius's  men  were  killed,  and  many  lost  their  arms;  Dionysius 
Limself  saved  only  his  corslet.  After  this  mbfortune,  they  of  Agri-^ 
geiitum  and  Messana,  (tliose  that  sided  with  Dionysius  being  at  a 
greut  distance),  were  altogether  intent  upon  regaining  their  liberty, 
^d  therefore  sent  back  Dionysius's  ambassador,  who  was  ordered  to 
them  to  renew  and  continue  the  confederacy  and  league  that  then 
was  between  them  and  the  tyrant* 

About  this  time  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  fled  out  of  his  country, 
by  reason  of  some  heinous  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  citizens, 
when  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years ;  Agisipolis  his  son  succeeded  him, 
and  continued  as  many  years  more.  Then  likewise  died  Pausanias, 
king  of  Maccdon,  whom  Amyntas  treacherously  murdered  after  be 
bad  reigned  only  one  year»  Amyntas,  who  thus  got  the  kingdom, 
beld  it  four-and-twenty  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Demostratus  was  chosen  archon  of  A-» 
thens;  and  six  military  tribunes,  Lucius  Titinius,  Publius  Licinius, 
Publius  Melius,  Quintus  Mallius^,  Cneius  Genutius^  and  Lucius 
Attilius,  governed  as  consuls  at  Rome.  In  their  time  Mago,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  busy  in  Sicily,  endeavouring  to  settlethe 
aflfairs  of  Carthage  there,  which  were  then  but  in  a  bad  condition, 
since  the  last  slaughter  and  ruin  of  their  army.  To  this  end  he  car- 
ried himself  with  all  mildness  and  humanity  towards  all  the  cities 
within  his  government,  and  received  all  others  into  his  protectioa 
that  were  enemies  to  Dionysius,  and  entered  into  leagues  with  many 
of  the  Sicilians.  At  length  he  raised  an  army,  and  marched  against 
Messana ;  and  when  he  had  wasted  the  country,  he  returned  with  rich 
booty,  and  encamped  near  Abacene,  a  city  of  his  confederates.  But 
'Dionysius  with  his  army  marched  up  to  liim,  and^  upon  bis  approach, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  order^of  battle;  upon  which  there  wa3 
a  sharp  and  hot  engagement^  in  which  the  Carthaginian^  were  rout<;^d 
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9Qd  fkd  to  tk^  city,  with  the  loss  of  abov^  eight  buodred  men; 
aad  Dioaysius  returaed  to  SyracviSi^.  But  withia  9  few  days  after,  he 
made  an  exp^ditioa  agaioit  Rbegiam  with  a  hopdred  sail  .well  man- 
ed;  aod  comii^  upon  theoi  on  a  3uddei^  \xk  the  night,  he  set  the 
gat^  on  fire;  and  reared  scaling  ladder*  to  the  waUs.  A  few  ooly 
of  the  Ahegians  at  first  ran  to  repulae  the  enen^y,  and  busied  them* 
selves  in  extinguishing  the  fire;  but  by  the  advice  of  Heloris  the 
governor,  they  left  the  fire,  and  fell  with  all  tlieir  force  upon  the 
eneoiy,  and  by  that  nean^  saved  their  city*  For  if  they  had  eo«- 
tinued  still  in  quenching  the  flames,  so  small  a  number  could  not  keep 
out  the  Dionysiaus  till  the  rest  of  the  citiipsns  had  com^  in  to  their 
assistafiice*  For  by  throwing  of  timber  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ter from  the  tops  gf  the  houses  neat  adjoining,  they  rather  increased 
the  fire.  Piooyaiuf  being  thus  disappointed  m  his  design,  wastes 
and  destroys  all  the  country  round  about  with  fcs  and  sword ;  but 
aft^wardf  made  e  trucf  with  them  for  ope  year,  and  bo  returned  to 
Syracuse. 

lu  the  mm^  tim^,  the  Cfrecians  in  Italy,  perceiving  that  Diony- 
sins's  covetpuanesa  and  amotion  extended  a9  fiir  aa  to  their  countries, 
tntered  into  a  general  league,  and  appointed  a  public  plaee  for  their 
common  assembljes.  By  this  means  they  hoped  that  they  should 
both  be  able  to  oppo$e  Dionysius,  apd  likewise  have  an  army  always 
ready  tp  fight  the  I^ucanians,  who  were  ever  and  anon  making  in- 
roads upon  theip- 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  exiles  that  were  in  the  Lechaeum 
9^  Corinth^  being  let  into  the  city  in  the  night,  endeavoured  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  walls,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  Iphicrates, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  the  arsenal,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men. 
Within  a  few  days  after,  part  of  the  Spartan  army  marched  through 
the  territories  of  Corinth,  and  were  suddenly  fallen  upon  by  Iphi- 
crates and  s6me  other  confederates,  who  cut  ofl^  the  greater  part  of 
them.  And,  marching  from  thence  with  his  light-armed  men  against 
Phlius,  he  engaged  with  them  that  came  out  of  the  town,  and  killed 
above  three  hundredof  them.  Hence  he  made  againstSicyon,wherethe 
inhabitants  drew,  out  under  the  walls  and  fought  him,  but  were  beaten 
and  forced  into  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  citizens. 

After  these  things,  the  Argii'cs,  with  ail  their  forces,  came  against 
Corinth,  and  took  both  the  castle  and  city,  and  joined  that  territory 
to  their  own*  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  had  had  a  design  to  be  mas-  , 
ter  of  that  territory,  as  a  place  conducing  much  to  the  gaining 
and  keeping  the  principality  of  Greece :  but  tl)e  people  opposing  it, 
he  abdicated  the  government,  and  the  Athenians  ordered  Cabuas  to 
Corinth  in  his  room. 

Vol.  !•  No*  40*  pppp 
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lu  Macedonia^  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip,  was  ejected  out  of 
his  city*  by  the  Illyrians,  who  made  an  inroad  into  his  country^  and^ 
despairing  to  keep  his  kingdom,  he  gave  the  Olynthians  the  territory 
next  adjoining  to  them.  However^  though  he  lost  his  kingdom  at 
this  time,  yet  soon  after  he  recovered  it  by  the  help  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  and  reigned  afterwards  four-and-twenty  years.  Yet  there  are 
some  who  write,  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  Amyntas,  Argeus  reigned 
in  Macedonia  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  then  Amyntas  was  re- 
stored. About  the  same  time,  Satyrus,  the  son  of  Spartacus^  king  of 
Bosphorus,  died,  after  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years^andLeucon^his 
son,  succeeded  him  for  the  space  of  forty  years. 

In  Italy,  after  eleven  years  siege  of  the  Veians,  the  Romans  cre- 
ated Marcus  Furiusf  dictator,  and  Publius  Cornelius^  general  of  the 
horse.  Having  raised  an  army,  they  stormed  Veii  by  undermining 
the  castle,  razed  the  city,. and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves;  after 
which  the  dictator  triumphed,  and  the  people  of  Rome  dedicated  a 
golden  cup  to  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  out  of  the  tenth  of  the  spoils. 
But  they  that  carried  the  offering  were  fallen  upon  by  thieves  or  pi- 
rates§  belonging  to  the  Lipari  islands,  and  were  carried  thither.  Yet^ 
when  Timasitheus,  who  was  then  chief  magistrate  of  Lisopara||,  heard 
of  it,  he  not  only  protected  the  messengers  from  all  injuries^  but 
caused  the  cup  to  be  restored,  and  suffered  them  to  pass  safely  to 
Delphos;  who,  when  they  had  delivered  the  cup  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Messenians^y,  returned  to  Rome.  And,  when  the  Romans  un- 
derstood how  nobly  Timasitheus  had  dealt  with  the  ambassadors^ 
they  presently  so  far  honoured  him,  as  to  enter  into  a  league  of  alli- 
ance and  friendship  witli  him,  and,  an  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  after^  when  they  took  Lipara  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  or- 
dered all  the  posterity  of  Timasitheus  to  be  quit  of  tribute^  and  free 
in  all  other  respects. 

*  Fella.        t  FurtusCaroillus.        t  CorDelias  Scipio.        $  Like  those  of  Algieg^ 
I)  One  of  ihe  islet  of  Lipari^  near  Sioily.  ^  Messeaa^  ia  Feloponneivt. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  acts  of  Thrasyhulus^  the  Athenian  general.  The  Carthagi" 
nians^  under  Mago^  begin  a  new  war  in  Sicily  against  IHcny" 
sius.  A  peace  cenicluded.  Rhodes  fatis  off  from  the  Athenians. 
JEvagoras  becomes  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  Makes  war  a- 
gainst  the  Persians.  The  acts  of  Thimbron,  the  LacetUetnonian 
general,  in  Asia. 

WHEN  the  year  was  ended,  Philocles  was  made  lord-chancellor  of 
Athens,  and  six  military  tribunes^  Publius  Sextos*,  Publius  Corne- 
lius Crassusf,  Ceesio  Fabius,  Lucius  Furius,  Quintus  Servilius,  and 
Marcus  Valerius,  executed  the  office  of  consuls  at  Rome.  At  this 
time  was  celebrated  the  ninety-seventh  Olympiad,  in  which  Terites 
was  victor.  And  then  the  Athenians  ordered  forth  their  general, 
Thrasyhulus,  with  forty  sail  of  men  of  war,  who  hastened  to  lonia^ 
and  there  being  furnished  with  money  from  the  confederates,  he 
weighed  anchor  from  thence,  and  arrived  at  Chersoiiesus,  where  he 
staid  awhile,  and  procured  Medicus  and  Seuthes,  princes  of  Thrace, 
to  become  confederates.  Presently  after,  he  passed  over  to  Lesbos, 
and  anchored,  with  his  fleet,  near  to  Eresus:  but,  by  a  violent  storm, 
thrce^and-twenty  of  his  ships  were  then  lost*  However,  with  those 
that  were  left,  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Lesbos  to  their 
obedience,  for  all  had  made  a  defection,  except  Mitylene;  and  first 
he  sets  upon  M ethymna,  and  fought  with  the  citizens  led  by  Therl^ 
macus,  a  Spartan,  whom  he  killed,  with  many  of  the  Methymnians,- 
his  followers,  and  drove  the  rest  within  their  walls;  and,  after  he  had 
made  great  spoil  and  havoc  in  the  country,  Dresus  and  Antissa  were 
surrendered  to  him:  then  (being  furnished  with  shipping  from  Chios 
and  Mitylene)  he  sailed  to  Rhodes. 

And  now  the  Carthaginians  having  (after  the  slaughter  at  Syracuse) 
at  length  recovered  their  strength,  resolved  to  renew  their  attempts 
for  the  bettering  their  affairs  in  Sicily;  and,  because  they  determined 
tp  try  their  fortune  by  a  battle  on  land,  they  passed  over  with  but  a 
few  long  ships,  but  raised  soldiers  out  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  from 
among  the  barbarians  ip  Italy,  and  armed  them  all  completely  at  their 
own  charge;  and  with  these  they  landed  in  Sicily,  to  the  number  of 
fourscore  thousand,  under  their  general  Mago,  who^  marching  through 
the  territories  of  the  Sicilians,  caused  many  cities  to  desert  and  fall 

*  Publim  Corneinu  Scipio.  t  Couof . 
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off  from  Dionysius^  and  at  length  encamped  at  the  river  Chrysa^  in 
the  country  of  the  Agyrinenses^  near  the  road  leading  to  Morgan- 
tium :  but,  when  he  could  not  bring  over  the  Agyrinenses  to  join 
with  him,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul^  he  made  a  halt^and  especially 
because  he  heard  an  army  was  upon  their  march,  against  him  from 
Syracuse.  For  Dionysius,  having  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the 
Carthaginians  through  the  lieart  of  the  country,  without  delay  got  to- 
gether what  forces  he  could,  both  Syracusans  and  mercenaries,  and 
mdrched  against  the  enemy  with  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
And,  when  he  came  near  to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  sent  ambas3adors 
to  Agyrus,  prince  of  the  Agyrinenses,  who  at  that  time  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  prince  of  Sicily,  next  to  Dionysius :  for  he  had  al- 
most all  the  castles  and  strong-holds  lying  round  about  under  his 
power  and  government,  and  the  city  of  the  Agyrinenses, which  he  com- 
manded^ was  at  that  time  very  populous,  having  in  it  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  citizens;  besides,  it  was  sufficiently  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  victuals,  and  a  vast  treasure  was  laid  up  in  the  castle^ 
which  Agyrus  had  hoarded  up  from  the  confiscations  of  the  richest  of 
the  citizens  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Dionysius,  therefore,  en- 
tering with  a  few  into  the  city,  gained  Agyrus  to  join  with  him,  pro- 
mising to  bestow  on  him  a  large  territory  next  adjoining  to  him  if  he 
succeeded  in  the  war, 

Agyrus  then  freely  and  liberally  furnished  Dionysius's  army  with 
bread,  and  all  other  provision,  and  afterwards  drew  out  his  whole  forces, 
and  joined  him  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 

But  Mago,  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  (and  every  day  more  and 
more  pinched  by  the  want  of  every  thing  that  was  necessary) ,  was  very 
uneasy :  for  the  Agyrinenses,  being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  ways 
and  passes,  often  surprised  his  men,  and  intercepted  his  provisions. 
The  Syracusans  were  for  fighting  with  all  speed,  but  Dionysius  would 
not  yield  to  that,  affirming,  that  time  and  want  would  ruin  the  Car- 
thaginians without  fighting.  Upon  this  delay  the  Syracusans  were 
^o  enraged,  that  they  deserted  his  camp;  whereupon  he  was  in  a  great 
fright,  and  forthwith  made  free  all  the  slaves.  Yet  afterwards,  the 
Carthaginians  sending  ambassadors  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace,  he 
made  peace  with  them,  and  forthwith  restored  the  servants  and  slaves 
to  their  masters. 

The  conditions  were  like  the  former,  but  sometliing  fuller  in  this^ 
that  the  Sicilians  should  be  subject  to  Dionysius,  and  that  he  should 
have  Taurominium. 

When  the  articles  were  signed  and  confirmed,  Mago  left  Sicily, 
and  Dionysius,  after  his  taking  possession  of  Taurominium,  banished 
thence  most  of  the  Sicilians,  and  placed  in  their  room  the  choicest 
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of  his  fiierceoaries.  Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Sicily  at  this  time; 
and  in  Italy,  the  Romans  took  Falerium*',  a  city  of  the  Falisci,  by 
storm. 

After  the  end  of  the  former^  this  year  Nicoteles  executed  the  oiBce 
of  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  three  military  tribunes,  Marcus 
Furius,  Caius  iGmilius,  and  Catulus  Berus,  were  vested  with  the  con- 
iular  dignity  at  Rome.  At  this  time  th^y  of  Rhodes  that  sided  with 
the  Lacedsemonians  expelled  all  the  citizens  that  favoured  the  Athe- 
nians; and,  when  they  got  together  in  arms  to  defend  their  interest^ 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederates  routed  them  with  the  slaughter  of 
many,  and  proscrirjed  all  the  rest  that  made  their  escape;  and  because 
they  were  afraid  lest  the  citizens  should  be  contriving  some  innova- 
tions, they  sent  for  aid  from  Lacedsemon.  Upon  this,  the  Lacedffi- 
nonians  setting  out  seven  goUies,  sent  away  Eudocimus,  Philodicus, 
and  Diphilas,  to  manage  afiairs  there,  who,  aniving  at  Samos,  caused 
the  city  to  fall  off  from  the  Athenians;  then,  coming  to  Rhodes^ 
they  busied  thc*mselves  in  settling  and  composing  matters  there. 
And  now  the  Lacodfiemonians,  seeing  their  afiairs  to  succeed  and 
prosper,  they  resolved  again  to  recover  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
and  to  that  end  prepared  a  fleet,  and  by  degrees  brought  in  more  and 
more  confederates  to  join  with  them ;  and,  for  the  same  purpose, 
they  sailed  to  Samos,  Rhodes,  and  Cnidus,  and,  getting  together 
shipping  from  all  parts,  they  listed  from  thence  the  best  seamen 
they  could  get,  and  at  length  bravely  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  gatlies. 

At  that  time  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  hearing  that  the  Ar- 
gives  lay  encamped  at  the  sicg:e  of  Corinth,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  territories  of  Argos  with  all*  the  forces  of  Sparta  except  one  regi- 
ment, and,  having  plundered  and  spoiled  the  people  of  their  goods 
and  cattle,  and  cutting  down  the  trees  all  along  through  the  country, 
he  returned  to  Sparta. 

In  Cyprus,  Evagoras  of  Salamis,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  (for  he 
was  descended  from  the  founders  of  that  city),  who  was  then  some 
time  before  expelled  the  city  by  a  sedition,  (but  returned *not  long 
after),  with  a  small  number  of  men,  his  confederates,  drove  Abdemon 
the  Tyrian,  petit-prince  of  Salamis,  (a  friend  and  ally  of  the  king  of 
Persia),  out  of  the  city,  and  so  at  first  became  king  only  of  Salamis, 
the  greatest  and  richest  city  of  Cyprus,  but  in  a  short  time  after, 
growing  rich,  he  raised  an  army,  and  purposed  to  bring  the  whole 
island  under  his  dominion.  To  which  end  he  gained  some  cities  by 
force,  and  others  he  won  by  ftar  promises.    But  the  Amathusians, 
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SolianSj  and  Citians^  (resolving  to  stand  it  out),  sent  ambassadors  lo 
Artaxerxes  for  aid,  and  charged  Evagoras  with  the  killing  of  AgyruBf 
the  Persian  confederate,  and  promised  to  be  assistant  to  the  king 
in  getting  the  island  into  his  hands.  The  king  therefore,  both  to 
clip  tlie  wings  of  Evagoras,  that  he  might  not  grow  too  stroog*,  and 
because  he  considered  the  commodious  situation  of  the  place  for  the 
supply  and  provisioning  of  shipping,  whereby  he  might  defend  Asia^ 
gave  orders  to  send  aid  to  the  islanders. 

Therefore,  dismissing  the  ambassadors,  he  sent  letters  to  all  the 
sea-port  towns  and  their  governors,  to  build  with  all  speed  what 
ships  they  could,  and  to  furnish  them  with  tackle,  and  all  dungs  dc- 
cessary  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  He  commanded,  likewise,  Hcca- 
tomnus^,  lord-lieutenunt  of  Caria,  to  make  war  upon  Evar^jras: 
and  he  himself  (going  through  the  cities  of  the  Upper  Asia;  viiJed 
thence  with  a  great  army  to  Cyprus.  And  such  were  the  aftairs  of 
Asia  at  this  time. 

In  Italy,  the  Romans,  after  they  had  made  peace  with  the  Falisci^ 
beL:an  the  fourth  war  against  the  Equi;  and  took  Sutrium  by  storm^ 
but  lost  the  town  of  Verrugo. 

When  this  year  was  ended,  Demostratus  was  chosen  archon,  or 
lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  and  Lucius  Lucretius,  and  Servilius  Cos- 
susf)  were  Roman  consuls.  At  this  time  Artaxerxes  declared  Struthus 
his  general,  and  sent  him  down  with  an  army  to  the  sea-coasts  against 
the  Lacedaemonians;  and  they, hearing  of  his  march,  sent Thimbron 
their  general  into  Asia  against  him,  who  possessed  himself  of  the 
castle  Jonda,  and  of  the  high  and  steep  mountain  Corossus,  about 
forty  stages*  distant  from  Ephesus.  From  thence  he  wasted  and 
spoiled  the  king's  provinces  with  eight  thousand  men  that  he  had 
raised  in  Asia.  But  Struthus  (who  with  a  great  body  of  horse,  and 
five  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  and  with  above  twenty  thousand 
light-armed,  encamped  near  to  the  Lacedsemonians)  at  length,  when 
Thiuihron  was  out  with  a  party,  and  had  loaded  himself  with  plunder^ 
on  a  sudden,  and  by  surprise,  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  him,  and  took 
and  killed  many  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rest  (being  but  few)  escaped ' 
to  the  castle  Cnidinium. 

At  the  same  time,  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian  general,  departing  fron) 
Lesbos,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  anchored  at  the  river 
Eurymedouy  and,  though  he  received  contributions  from  them  of 
Aspendus,  yet  some  of  his  soldiers  ravaged  and  plundered  the  coun* 
try,  which  highly  provoked  the  Aspendians,  insomuch  that  in  the 
night  they  set  upon  the  Athenians,  and  killed  many  of  them,  toge^ 
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ther  with  Thrasybulus  himself;  which  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
captains  and  officers  of  the  fleet,  that  they  forthwith  retamed  to 
their  ships,  and  sailed  to  Rhodes,  where,  finding  that  the  city  had 
deserted  them,  they  joined  with  the  exiles,  who  possessed  themselves 
of  a  certain  castle,  and  put  themselves  in  array  against  the  city.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  death  of  Thrasybulus,  they  des- 
patched Agyrius  to  be  general  in  his  room«  Thus  stood  the  afiairs 
of  Asia  at  that  time. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Dionjfshat^s  espediHan  against  Rhegium.  The  tear  between  the 
Luca$dans  and  Ifumans,  in  Italy.  The  IVturians  cut  cff  by 
their  own  rashness.  Leptines  generously  saved  those  that  swam 
to  his  ships,  though  he  w€is  a  friend  to  their  enemies.  JKony^ 
mcs*f  second  expedition  into  Italy :  besieges  CauUmifij  and  routs 
Hetoris.  Makes  peace  with  the  Mhegians.  Mazes  Caulonia 
to  the  ground,  and  transplants  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
Watches  an  occasion  to  be  revenged  on  them  of  Rhegium.  Be^ 
sieges  it.  He  sends  rich  chariots  to  the  Olympic  games.  IBs 
poetry  ridiculed. 

IN  Sicily,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sjrracuse,  though  he  had  a  design, 
and  did  what  he  could,  to  bring  all  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring 
Greeks  in  Italy  under  his  power,  yet  deferred  the  expedition  against 
them  to  some  other  time,  as  we  said  before.  Having,  therefore,  in 
the  mean  time  considered  how  greatly  it  would  advance  his  afiairs,  if 
he  could  gain  Rhegium,  (the  key  of  Italy),  he  now  drew  out  his  army 
into  the  field.  He  had  then  under  his  command  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  gallies.  With 
these  he  passed  over  to  the  borders  of  Locris,  and,  thence  marching 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  wasted  and  spoiled  all  the  terri- 
tories of  Rhegium  with  fire  and  sword;  his  fleet  attending  over  a- 
gunst  him,  he  at  length  encamped,  with  all  his  forces,  near  the  sea. 
But  the  Italians,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Dionysius,  and  his  design 
upon  Rhegium,  with  all  speed  put  forth  sixty  sail  from  Crotoua,  for 
the  aid  of  the  Rhegians.  Whereupon  Dionysius  made  forth  against 
them  with  fifty  gallies,  and,  though  they  made  to  the  shore  to  avoid 
him,  yet  he  pursued  them  so  close,  that  be  threw  grappling  irons  into 
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Other  cities  gave  their  assistance.  But  Teribazus^  general  of  the 
land  forces  in  Asia^  envying  Conon's  successes^  contrived  falsely  to 
charge  him^  as  if  he  only  made  use  of  the  king's  soldiers  to  get 
towns  and  cities  for  the  Athenians;  therefore  sending  for  him  to 
Sardis^  upon  his  appearance  he  seized  him  and  threw  him  into 
prison. 

But  now  at  Corinth^  some  that  had  thirsted  after  the  chief  rule  and 
command  in  the  government^  entered  into  a  conspiracy^  and  at  the 
time  of  the  public  plays  killed  many  in  the  play  house,  and  filled  the  city 
with  tumult  and  sedition.    And  being  assisted  by  the  Argives^  they 
fint  the  throats  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  citizens,  and  banished  fiv^ 
hundred  more.    The  Lacedeemonians  raised  forces  in  order  to  reduce 
these  murderers  by  force  of  arms :  but  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 
came  with  an  army  to  their  assistance,  but  with  fin  eye  to  bring  the 
city  into  tlieir  subjection.    But  the  exiles  with  the  Lacedsemoniaofli 
and  other  confederates,  in  the  night  came  up  to  the  Lechseum  and 
Arsenal,  and  took  it  by  storm.    The  next  day  the  townsmen  drew  oat 
their  forces  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates,but  were  routed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  slew  a  great  number  of  them.    After  this,  Uie 
Boeotians  and  Athenians,  together  with  the  Argivesiind  Corinthians^ 
inarched  down  with  their  forces  to  the  Iiechieum,and  at  first  (after  fi 
short  resistance)  forced  their  way  into  the  castle.    But  the  Lacedas.- 
monians  and  exiles  (valiantly  renewing  the  fight)  drove  out  theB|CQ0- 
tians,  and  all  with  them,  who  were  forced  to  retprn  into  the  city^ 
with  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand  men. 

And  now  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games  approached, 
and  a  contest  fell  out  amongst  them  concerning  the  ordering  an^ 
management  of  the  sports :  and  after  much  wrangling,  the  Lacede- 
monians prevailed,  and  gave  to  the  exiles  the  authority  of  ordering 
that  affair.  And  because  almost  all  the  skirmishes  and  encounters 
in  this  war  happened  near  Corinth,  it  was  called  the  Corinthian 
war,  and  lasted  eight  years. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Rhegians  and  Dionysitis*  MagOj  the 
Carthaginian^  settles  affairs  in  Sicily.  Routed  at  Abacene  by 
JyUmysius.  Rhegium  nearly  surprized  by  Dionysius.  The  acts 
of  Iphicrates  at  Corinth^  Phlius,  andSicyon.  Amyntas  losthiM 
kingdom  of  Macedonia^  hut  was  restored.  The  Romans  take 
Veii;  dedicate  a  golden  cup  to  Apollo.  Their  ambassadors  are 
taken  by  the  pirates  of  the  Lipari  islands,  but  discharged  by 
Timmsit/teus. 

MOREOVER,  about  this  time  they  of  Rhegium  quarrelled  with  Dio-> 
nysius  in  Sicily,  because  he  had  fortified  Messaua,  as  if  he  intended 
thereby  some  mischief  against  them.  Upon*  which  they  received  into 
their  protection  all  that  were  driven  out  by  Dionysius,  and  all  othera 
that  hated  his  g6vernment.  Then  they  gave  Mylas  to  the  late  in* 
habitants  ofNaxos  and  Catana  to  be  inhabited  by  them;  and  sent 
Helorb  with  an  army  to  besiege  Messana;  and  while  he  in  the  first 
place  besieged  the  castle,  the  townsmen  with  the  mercenaries  of  Dio« 
nysius  drew  out  and  fell  upon  him^  routed  him,  and  killed  above  five 
hundred  of  his  followers.  Then  they  presently  set  upon  Mylas  and 
took  it,  and  discharged  all  the  Naxians  that  were  there  upon  terms 
of  mutual  friendship,  who  went  to  the  Sicilian  and  Grecian  cities 
some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another. 

Dionysius  having  now  made  a  league  with  the  cities  tliat  lay  on  the 
sea-coasts,  determined  to  pass  over  with  au  army  against  Rhegium : 
but  for  the  present  his  design  was  retarded  by  the  Sicilians  at  Tauro- 
minium,  whom  therefore  he  resolved  in  the  first  place  to  reduce;  to 
which  end  he  marched  thither  with  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  on 
that  side  towards  Naxos,  and  continued  the  siege  all  winter,  in  hopes 
that  the  Sicilians  would  leave  the  hill,  because  they  had  not  been 
long  there.  But  they  having  heard  their  fathers  declare  that  the  an- 
tient  Sicilians  (the  former  inhabitants  of  that  place,  were  expelled 
thence  by  the  Grecians  when  they  arrived  there,  and  built  Naxos 
they  therefore  concluded  they  had  just  cause  both  to  defend  their  own 
country,  and  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  their  ancestors  by  the 
Greeks,  and  so  they  defended  the  place  with  great  resolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  dispute  was  hot  on  both  sides,  the 
winter  solstice  drew  near  at  hand,  and  winter  coming  on  apace,  all 
the  places  near  the  castle  were  full  of  snow;  and  Dionysius  con- 
ceiving that  the  Sicilians,  by  reason  of  the  strength  uf  the  place 
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them^  with  all  their  men  on  boards  he  forthwith  returned  to  Messana 
to  Dionysius,  who  delivered  the  prisoners  bound  in  chains  to  the 
custody  of  the  Messanians.  Then  he  transported  his  forces  to  Cau- 
Ionia*,  and  bid  close  siege  to  the  city  on  every  side,  and  battered  it 
Avith  his  engines. 

But  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  as  soon  ds  they  heard  of  the  landing  tA 
Dionysius's  forces,  raised  men  and  got  together  an  army  from  all 
parts.  Crotona  at  that  time  was  very  populous,  and  many  that  fled 
and  that  were  forced  out  of  Syracuse  inhabited  there.  The  chief 
command  and  management,  therefore,  of  the  war  was  committed  to 
them,  and  Heloris  the  Syracusan  was  made  general  of  all  the  forces. 
He  was  a  valiant  man,  and  they  concluded  he  would  be  faithful,  be- 
cause he  hated  the  tyrant,  who  had  banished  him  out  of  his  country. 
When  he  had  mustered  all  the  confederate  army  at  Crotona,  and  or- 
dered all  things  as  he  thought  fit,  he  hastened  away  with  a  swift  march 
toward^  Caulonia,  hoping,  by  coming  upon  them  suddenly  and  uiiex 
pectedly,  he  should  not  only  raise  the  siege,  but  likewise  rout  them 
with  ease,  being  harassed  and  tired  out  with  their  continual  toil  and 
labour  in  assaulting  the  town.  His  army  consisted  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thousand  horse.  Having  marched  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way,  lie  encamped  at  the  river  Helorus:  thereupon  Diony- 
skis  drew  off  from  the  city  to  meet  the  Italians;  upon  which  Heloris, 
at  tilie  head  of  five  Imndred  of  the  choicest  men  in  the  army,  marched 
before  the  rest.  Dionysius,  encamping  about  forty  stages  from  the 
enemy,  understood  by  his  spies  that  the  Italians  drew  near;  upon 
which  he  forthwith,  very  early  in  the  morning,  rouzed  his  soldiers 
from  sleep,  and  commanded  them  to  march  forward,  and,  about -break 
of  day,  fell  upon  the  Hclorians,  with  his  array  in  good  order  of  bat- 
tle, giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  get  into  a  body:  so  that  Heloris 
was  in  a  great  strait,  and,  with  those  he  had  with  him,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy's  whole  force;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  sent  away 
some  friends  to  the  camp  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  army  with  all 
speed,  who  diligently  executed  their  orders;  upon  which  the  Italians, 
lieariog  in  what  haa^rd  their  general  was,  ran  in  a  great  hurry  to  his 
assistance.  But  Dionysius,  with  a  well-ordered  body  of  men,  doing 
execution  in  every  place)  cut  off  Heloris  and  almost  all  his  party, 
though  tiiey  fought  with  great  resolution  and  gallantry.  For,  the 
Italians  coming  in  to  tlieir  help  but  scattering,  and  by  parties,  and 
tlie  Sicilians  (keeping  orderly  together)  easily  overcame  them*  How- 
ever, the  Grecians  for  some  time  despised  danger,  and  suffered  fnuchj 
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tliough  they  saw  great  numbers  of  their  fellows  lie  dead  upon  tlie 
spot.  But,  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  their  general,  (in  great 
confusion),  they  trod  down  and  killed  one  another,  and  at  last,  being 
totally  discouraged  and  out  of  heart,  they  fled  outright:  upon  which 
many  were  killed  up  and  down  in  the  fields^  and  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  a  mount  sufficiently  fortified  and  very  defensible,  save 
that  it  wanted  water.  Diunysius  blocked  up  the  place  with  his  army,, 
and  closely  guarded  it  all  that  day  and  the  following  nigh^  the  next 
day  they  that  were  on  the  hill  (being  much  incommoded  by  the  heat 
and  the  want  of  water)  sent  a  trumpet  to  Dionysius,  that  they  might 
have  liberty  to  ransom  themselves;  who  at  length  (growing  moderate* 
in  the  height  of  bis  good  fortune)  sent  them  word,  that  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  upon  discretion. 
On  return  of  these  harsh  and  hard  terms,  they  held  out  for  some 
short  time  longer;  but,  being  grievously  pressed  by  the  necessity  of 
nature,  and  almost  starved,  they  surrendered  themselves  about  the 
eighth  hour.  Dionysius  hereupon  numbered  them  as  they  came 
down,  by  striking  the  ground  with  a  staff,  and  they  amounted  to  above 
ten  thousand.  They  were  all  afraid  he  would  have  been  as  cruel  as 
a  wild  beast;  but  he  then  approved  himself  the  mildest  of  all  meo 
living:  for  he  discharged  all  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  made 
peace  with  them,  and  suffered  the  cities  to  govern  according  to  their 
own  laws :  for  which  great  grace  and  favour  he  was  highly  honoured; 
and  his  name  was  so  great,  that  they  presented  him  with  goldeu 
crowns.  And  this  was  the  most  noble  action  that  ever  he  did  almost 
throughout  his  whqle  life. 

From  hence  he  marched  with  his  forces  against  Rhegium,  with  a 
design  to  besiege  it,  to  be  revenged  for  their  slight  of  him,  in  deny- 
ing him  a  wife  from  some  of  their  own  city.  Tlie  Rhegians  were 
greatly  terrified  at  his  approach,  for  they  had  neither  confederates  nor 
forces  of  their  own  sufficient  to  cope  with  him ;  besides,  they  fore-^ 
saw  that  there  was  no  mercy  to  be  expected,  if  tlie  city  were  taken  ». 
therefpre  they  sent  an  ambassador  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  shew 
tliem  favour,  and  to  use  them  like  men.  Upon  which  he  demnnded 
a  tribute  of  three  hundred  talents,  and  that  they  should  deliver 
into  his  hands  all  their  fleet,  (which  were  seventy  ia  namber)^ 
and  send  out  to  him  a  hundred  hostages,  all  which  terms  were  a* 
greed  to. 

Whereupon  he  moved  towards  Caulonia,  and  transported  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  to  Syracuse,  and  incorporated  them  into  the 
city,  and  granted  to  them  freedom  from  the  public  taxes  for  the  space 
of  five  years.    As  for  Caulonia  itself^  he  razed  it  to  the  ground^  but 
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And  it  is  reported^  that  wheo  they  came  to  Syracuse  they  spread  it 
abroad — ^That  the  badness  of  Dionysius's  verses  bad  not  only  dis- 
graced the  singers,  but  prgudiced  both  the  chariots  and  the  ship. 
However,  though  he  knew  that  his  verses  were  hissed  at,  yet  still  he 
addicted  himself  to  j)oetry,  being  told  by  his  flatterers,  that  those  that 
en? ied  every  thing  that  was  noble  and  brave,  would  at  length  admire 
what  they  then  despised.  At  that  time  the  Romans  slew  a  greet 
number  of  tlie  Volsci  in  the  battle  at  Giirasum. 
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CHAP.  XIH. 

il%e  peace  of  Aiitalcidttn.  The  loar  by  the  Persians  against  Eva*- 
goras  in  Cypms.  The  miserable  condition  of  Hhegium.  Its 
surrender.  The  cruel  usage  of  Philo,  the  governor  of  Rhe^ 
gium,  and  of  his  son.  The  expediHoih  of  the  Gauls  against  Italy ^ 
The  Romans  routed  by  the  Gauls  at  the  river  jlllkt.  Rome 
taken  by  the  Gauls.  The  Romans  besieged  in  the  Capitol.  The 
Volsci  rei)olt  from  the  Romofis.  The  Gauls  routed  by  Marcus 
Jtiirius  in  their  return.  All  eut  off  afterwards  in  the  plums  of 
Trausium* 

^ITH  those  actions  the  year  ended^  and  now  Theodotus  was  made 
chief  magistrate  of  Athens;  and  sis  military  tribunes  executed  the 
consular  authority  at  Rome,  Quint  us  Csbsus,  Sulpitius  yEnos,  Ceasus 
Fabius^  Quintus  Cervilius^,  Publius  Cornelius,  and  Marcus  Clau^ 
diusf.  At  this  time  the  Laccdeemonians,  tired  out  .with  the  war 
both  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  ordered  their  admiral  AntaU 
cidas  to  go  to  Artaxerxes,  to  strike  up  a  peace.  When  he  had  deli- 
vered his  embassy  to  the  king,  he  answered,  that  he  would  make 
peace  with  the  Grecians,  upon  condition  that  all  the  Greek  cities 
io  Asia  ahould  return  to  their  obedience,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  should  all  govern  their  cities  according  to  their  own  laws; 
and  that,  if  any  should  stand  out, ^nd  not  submit  to  these  conditions^ 
it  should  be  lawfol  for  him  to  make  war  upon  them,  by  those  that 
did  agree.  These  terms  were  allowed,  and  so  the  Lacedaemonians 
yested  from  war.    But  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  with  some  others^ 

*  Quintus  SuIpititiH  t  Scr?ia9  Cproolius^ 
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were  much  vexed^  and  highly  concerned  to  see.  the  cities  of  Asia 
thus  betrayed;  but^  not  being  able  to  contend*  with  Persia  by 
their  own  strength^  they  were  forced  to  embrace  peace  upon  th^ 
same  terms. 

And  now  the  king,  being  free  from  the  long  and  tedious  war  with 
the  Grecians,  he  prepared  and  made  ready  an  army  for  the  Cyprian 
war.  For  Evagoras  had  raised  a  vast  army  almost  throughout  all 
Cyprus,  taking  advantage  of  Artaxerxes's  being  engaged  in  a  war  with 
tbe  Greeks. 

la  the  mean  time  Dionysius,  having  continued  the  siege  of  Rhe- 
gium  BOW  for  the  space  of  eleven  months,  and  obstructed  all  ways 
and  means  of  relief,  he  brought  the  besieged  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, through  want  of  all  things  necessary:  for  it  is  reported  that  at 
that  time  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  sold  for  five  minas;  and  the  famine 
was  so  great,  that  they  first  eat  up  their  horses,  and  then  all  other 
beasts  of  burthen^  and  at  length  fed  upon  boiled  skins  and  leather. 
And  at  the  last  they  came  out  of  the  town,  and,  like  cattle,  began  to 
eat  the  gms  that  grew  under  the  walls;  so  that,  to  supply  nature, 
they  were  forced  to  feed  upon  those  things  proper  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  for  want  of  man's  ordinary  food.  When  Dionysius  heard  what 
the  Rhegians  did,  he  was  so  far  from  commiserating  them,  who 
were  sunk  in  misery  below. the  common  condition  of  mankind,  that 
he  added  to  tiieir  affliction,  and  put  in  his  carriage  horses,  and  othefi 
draught  cattle,  to  graze  there,  nyhere  they  used  to  feed,  and  so  ate 
up  all  that  poor  provision  which  was  only  left  for  them.  Tlie  citi- 
zens, being  thus  overcome  by  extreme  famine,  (no  longer  to  be 
borne),  were  forced  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their  city  to  the 
tyrant^s  mercy.  When  he  entered,  he  found  heaps  of  carcases  lyin^ 
in  the  streets,  who  had  perished  for  want  of  bread ;  and,  thgse  that 
were  alive  were  like  walking  ghosts,  lean,  and  almost  pined  away  by 
fiimioe:  however,  he  got  together  above  six  thousand  prisoners,  an(^ 
lent  them  to  Syracuse,  With  orders,  that  whoever  paid  a  mina  might 
be  redeemed;  and,  as  for  those  that  were  not  able,  he  sold  them  all 
for  slaves.  Philo,  the  governor,  he  bound  in  chains,  and  caased  his 
son  to  be  hurled  into  the  sea,  and  fastened  Philo  himself  to  the  tdp 
of  one  of  his  higliest  engines,  that  the  severity  of  his  punishmeiit 
might  be  taken  notice  of  by  all,  and  sent  one  of  his  guard  to  tell  himy 
that  his  son  was  drowned  the  day  before;  to  whom  Philo  answered, 
tliat  his  son  was  by  one  day  more  happy  ttian  his  father.  After  this, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  through  the  city,  and  to  be  scoffed  and 
scorned,  and  undergo  all  sorts  of  cruelty,  a  crycr  in  the  mean  time^ 
flaking  proclamation ^That  the  rascal  was  $0  severely  dealt  witli,bc- 
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cause  he  stirred  up  the  city  to  the  war.    But  Philo.  who  had  all  along 
through  the  siege"  approved  himself  a  raliant  commander,  and  during 
bis  whole  life  was  esteemed  and  honoured,  was  not  then  the  least 
discouraged  at  death,  but,  with  an  undaunted  courage,  cried  out—. 
That  he  thus  suffered  because  he  would  not  betray  the  city  to  Diony  - 
aius;  however,  God  would  revenge  him  of  the  tyrant  in  a  short  time. 
This  admirable  courage  and  brave  spirit  of  the  man  began  to  work 
compassion  in  some  of  Dionysius's  soldiers,  so  that  they  began  to 
murmur:  upon  which  Dionysius  (being  afraid  lest  Philo  should  be 
rescued)  left  off  tormenting  him,  and  ordered  the  miaerable  man» 
with  all  his  kindred,  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.    Tbiu  saflfered  this 
worthy  man,  who  deserved  much  better  than  to  undergo  so  heavy  and 
dreadful  a  punishment:  and  many  Grecians  there  were  who  grieved 
at  his  sad  misfortune;  and  several  poets  in  after  .times  made  elegies 
upon  his  mournful  and  lamentable  end. 

At  the  same  time  when  Dionysius  lay  at  the  siege  of  Rhegium^ 
the  Gauls  who  lay  beyond  the  Alps  passed  over  those  straits  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Apenine  hills  and  the  Alps,  driving  thence  the  Tyrrhenians,  the 
natural. inhabitants.  Some  say  they  were  colonies  sent  thither  from 
twelve  cities  in  Tyrrhenian ;  others  say  they  were  Pelasgians,  who^ 
before  the  Trojan  war,  fled  out  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of  Deucalion's 
flood,  and  settled  themselves  in  these  parts.  As  for  the  Gauls,  they 
were  a  people  that  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  and  dwelt  in 
several  countries.  Those  called  the  Sinones  inhabited  the  mountain 
{furthest  from  the  sea  of  all  the  other  mountains,  and  because  the 
heat  was  excessive  and  troublesome  to  them,  tliey  resolved  to  seek 
for  themselves  some  more  commodious  habitations.  To  this  end 
they  seal  forth  the  ablest  of  their  young  men,  well  armed,  to  find 
out  some  other  seats,  who,  making  an  irruption*  into  Tyrrheniaf 
Urith  thirty  thousand  men,  wasted  and  spoiled  the  territories  of  the 
Caulonians. 

About  this  time  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  into  Tyrrhenia,  to 
plkcL  intelligeoce  what  thb  expedition  of  the  Gauls  meant;  who, 
when  they  came  to  Clusium,  and  saw  the  armies  on  both  sides  drawn 
up  iQ  battalia  ready  to  engage,  with  more  valour  than  prudence,  they 
joined  with  them  of  Clusium,  and  fought  with  the  enemy;  and  one 
af  the  ambassadors  by  good  fortune  killed  one  of  the  noblest  com- 
manders of  tjiie  Gauls;  who,  when  they  heard  of  it,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  require  the  ambassador  who  had  killed  the  Gaul  to  be 
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^eliyeired  ap  to  thep^as  one  tW  had  begun  an  ^qju^t  war:  upon 
lyhicji,  tt^e.3ep?^te  would  (lave  .persuaded  the  ambassadors  to  have  ac- 
^cjqpted.mqqey  in  satisfaction  of  the  injury;  but,  when  they  refused  it, 
\x.  yf^  decreed  that  the  person  shouldi  be  delivered.  Upon  this,  the 
father,  of  him  who  was  to  be  given  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  (being 
then. of  cqnsular. dignity,  s^nd  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  an^i  be- 
^ing  Ul^cwise  irery  rich,  and  of  great  interest  and  account  with  the 
commonalty)  referred  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
.80.  easily  procured  the  judgipent  and  decree  of  the  senate  to  be  re- 
galed. .Fifom  this  tinr^e  the  people  began  to  rescind  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  though  ever  before  they  always  submitted  to  them. 

But  \l\e  ambassadors  of  the  Qauls  returned  to  their  camp,' and  de-      | )  ^ 
clared  vfh^t  answer  was  given  theoi  b^  the  Romans :  upon  wjbich.they 
were  in  a  great  rage,  and  increased  their  arm^  with  new-raised  forces 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  forthwith  marched  towards  Rome  with 
above  seventy  thousand  men. 

When  the  news  came  to  Rome,  the  military  tribunes  commanded 
ell  that  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  list  themselves,  who,  marching  out 
of  the  city,  passed  over  the  Tiber,  and  came  with  a|l  their  forces  unto  a 
'  river*. fourscore  furlongs  from  Rome;  where,  when  they  understood 
that  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  they  drew  up  their  army  in  this  man- 
ner: their  best  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  four-and-twenty  thousand, 
they  posted  all  along  from  the  river  to  the  hills  adjoining,  the  rest  were 
placed  upon  the  rising  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy 
out-winging  the  Romans,  their  strongest  and  ablest  soldiers  (whether 
.on  purpose  or  by  chance  is  uncertain)  fronted  those  weaker  and  in- 
<;xperienced  soldiers  on  the  hills.  And  now  the  trumpets  on  l;)oth 
sides  sounded  a  charge.  Whereupon  the  armies  ran  one  upon  ano* 
ther  with  a  great  shout ;  and  those  Gauls  that  set  upon  them  that 
were  upon  the.  hills  presently  cleared  the  place  of  them,  who  fled,  in 
great  confusion  to  their  own  men  into  the  plain;  30  that  by  their 
flight,  and  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  Gauls,  they  broke  and  disordered 
their  own  array,  and  put  them  likewise  to  the  run.  And,  while  the 
greatest  part  of  them  made  to  the  river,  and  in  great  precipitation 
and  confusion  trod  down  one  another,  the  enemy  without  intermis- 
sion killed  all  still  that  were  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  whole  field  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies.  So^ne  of  the  stoutest  of  those  that  fled  to 
;the  river  swam  over  with  their  arms,  prizing  them  as  much  as  their 
lives;  but  many  of  them  (through  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and 
the  weight  of  their  arms)  were  drowned.    Some  with  great  difliculty, 
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(after  they  had  fled  a  long  way,  and  in  by-paths,  with  much  ado),  es- 
caped. However,  many  (still  pursued  close  by  the  enemy,  who  made 
a  great  slaughter  among  them  upon  the  bank  of  the  river)  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  swam  over  the  Tiber.  And,  though  the  Gauls  had 
cut  off  so  many  upcSn  the  shore,  yet  such  was  their  continued  rage, 
that  they  cast  their  darts  and  javelins  after  them  that  took  the  water; 
and,  many  darts  being  hurled  amongst  shoals  of  them  that  were 
swimming,  no  small  execution  was  done,  so  that  some  were  killed 
.forthwith,  and  others  so  wounded,  that  through  loss  of  blood,  and 
strength  of  the  current,  they  were  spent  and  carried  away  by  the 
stream* 

The  greatest  number  of  those  that  escaped  from  this  sad  overthrow 
of  the  Rooians,  fled  into  Veii,  lately  ruined  by  them,  and,  fortifying 
the  place  as  well  as  they  qould,  received  the  rest  that  fled  thither. 
Those  few  who  swam  the  river,  and  returned  unarmed  into  Rome, 
related  how  the  whole  army  was  destroyed,  which  sad  news  greatly 
amazed  all  those  that  were  left  in  the  city:   for,  the  strength  and 
'  flower  of  the  citizens  being  now  cut  off,  they  looked  upon  themselves 
unable  in  the  least  to  resist;  and  besides,  to  aggravate  their  misery, 
it  seemed  to  them  impossible  to  fly,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
without  the  greatest  hazard  imaginable,  the  enemy  being  so  near. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  ordinary  sort  removed,  with  their  whole  fami- 
lies, to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages;  but  the  city  magistrates, 
encouraging  the  people,  ordered  that  victuals  and  all  other  necessa- 
ries should  be  brought  into  the  capitol;   by  which  means  both  the 
castle  and  capitol  were  filled  not  only  with  meat  and  provisions,  but 
-with  silver  and  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  garments  and  attire,  goods 
of  all  kinds  throughout  the  whole  city  being  heaped  together  in  this 
one  place;  for  they  had  but  three  days  time  to  remove  what  was 
Tuoveable,  and  to  fortify  the  place:  for  tlie  Gauls  spent  the -first  day 
(according  to  the  custom  of  their  country)  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
those  that  were  slain;   the  other  two  days  they  lay  quiet  in  their 
camp,  now  close  to  the  city:  for,  when  they  discerned  that  the  walls 
were  left  bare  and  undefended,  and  yet  heard  a  confused  noise  (oc- 
casioned by  the  bringing  in  of  household  goods,  and  other  things 
useful  into  the  capitol)  they  suspected  some  stratagem  was  designing 
against  them.    But  the  fourth  day,  when  they  came  to  understand 
the  truth,  they  broke  down  the  gates,  and  laid  all  the  city  in  rubbish, 
except  a  few  liouses  upon  Mount  Pallatine:  and  though  afterwardg 
they  pressed  upon  them  in  the  capitol  with  continual  assaults,  yet 
they  within  suffered  little  by  it,  but  many  of  the  Gauls  perished. 
Ilowercr,  they  stuck  close  to  the  siege,  hoping^  though  they  coqld 
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not  gain  the  place  by  force^  yet  at  least  in  time^  when  all  the 
provisions  and  victuals  were  spent^  they  miglit  possess  themselves  of 
the  fort. 

While  the  Roman  af&irs  were  thus  perplexed^  the  Tuscans,  their 
neighbours,  made  an  incursion  witli  a  great  army  into  their  territo- 
ries, and  wasted  and  destroyed  all  before  them.    But,  when  they 
had  got  many  prisoners,  and  much  spoil  and  plunder  into  their  liands, 
the  Romans  that  had  fled  to  Veii  set  upon  them  on  the  sudden,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  not  only  recovered  all  the  spoil,  but  likewise 
possessed  themselves  of  all  their  tents :   and  by  this  means,  being 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  arms,  they  armed  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  who  hitherto  were  unarmed  since  the  late  defeat,  and  got 
together  a  company  of  country-fellows  from  several  parts,  and  armed 
them  likewise :   for  they  had  a  design  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  but  were  most  perplexed  and  concerned  how  to  give  notice  of 
their  purpose  to  the  besieged,  in  regard  the  Gauls  so  straitly  blocked 
it  up.    Upon  this,  one  Pontius  Caminius;  undertook  to  get  into  th^ 
capitol;  to  which  end  he  passed  on  himself  alone,  and  privately  ia 
the  night  swam  over  the  river,  and,  ascending  a  steep  rock  of  the 
capitol  with  great  difficulty,  drew  himself  up,  and  so  came  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  acquainted  them  that  they  of  Veii  were  in  a  body,  and 
that  they  intended  to  fall  upon  tb^  Gauls  upon  the  flrst  opportunity; 
and,  having  delivered  his  message,  he  returned  to  Veii  the  same  way 
he  came.     But  wheq  the  Gauls  perceived,  by  the  impressions  of  a 
man's  feet,  that  some  person  h^d  lately  i>assed  that  way  into  the  cas- 
tle, they  determined  to  attempt  to  ma|ce  an  entry  by  climbing  the 
rock  in  that  part:  and  to  that  end,  about  ipidnight  (the  guards  be<* 
ing  careless,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place)  some  of  the 
Gauls  got  up  to  the  top,  and  were  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  wat6h; 
but  the  geese  dedicated  to  Juno,  that  fed  there,  (seeing  them  ap- 
pear above  the  walls)  presently  made  a  great  gaggling  and  noise, 
which  so  alarmed  the  watch,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  place :  upon 
which  the  Gauls,  now  betrayed  and  affrighted,  durst  not  proceed  any 
farther. 

In  the  mean  time  that  famous  man  Marcus  Manlius,  hastening  tQ 
the  defence  of  the  place,  cut  off  the  hand  of  a  Gaul  as  he  was  raising 
himself  to  recover  the  wall,  and,  by  a  thrust  in  hi$  breast  with  the 
boss  of  his  buckler,  cast  him  down  headlong  from  the  top  of  tiie 
rock ;  and  another  being  destroyed  after  the  saipe  manner,  the  rest 
}n  all  iiaste  retired;  and,  because  the  rock  was  very  steep,  (i)eing  in 
a  great  terror  and  amazement),  they  all  miserably  perished.    The 

l^qi^ans  bpreupon  sending  ambassadors  to  them  to  trc^t  upon  tenxis 
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of  peace,  obtaincil  it  upon  these  oondrlions ^That  upoD'  i^eieiving  a 

thousand  pound  weight  of  goH,  they  shoutd  leAVe  rtl6  cJVy,  abd  depart 
out  of  the  Roman  territories. 

A  ftier  this,  because  the  houses  were  destroyed,  dnd**rfany  of  the 
citizens  Ifilled,  tlie  Romans  gave  leave  to  every  on6  tliat  would,  to 
build,  and  roofed  and  covered  all  the  houses  at  the  public  chtfrge^ 
which  were  therefore  ever  after  to  this  day  called  the  public  houses. 
And  because  every  man  built  according  to  his  own  huAiour,  wher6 
he  pleased,  the  streets  were  made  very  narrow  and  crooked,  Whicfc 
(notwithstanding  the  riches  of  the  city)  in  succeeding  times  could 
never  be  reformed.  Som'e  have  reported,  tFiat  the  Roman  Anatrons 
gave  all  their  golden  ornaments  for  the  redeeming  of  theif  country; 
for  which  they  have  this  honour  allowed  them,  that  th^y  ma;y  at  any 
time  be  carried  in  chariots  through  the  city. 

Tlie  Romans  being  thus  impoverished  and  brought  low  by  the  Tat* 
calamity,  the  Volsci  took  the  advantage,  and  raisecf  sd^ms  against 
them.  Upon  which,  the  consular  tribunes  got  thdr  forces  together, 
and  marched  out  into  the  Cainjjus  MarfiUs  (as  It  is  called)  and  en- 
camped aboLt  two  hundred  stages  from  the  city.  The  Volsci  far 
exceeded  the  Romans  in  number,  and  set  upon  their  camp:  upon 
which  the  senate,  much  concerned  for  theiti  In  the  field,  madeMar- 
fciis  Furius  dictator,  who  ordered  the  young  meft  in  the  city  to  takfe 
iip  arms,  with  whom  he  marched  out  in  the  night,  and  came  upon 
the  bail:s  of  the  Volsci,  (when  they  were  very  busy  and  intent  in 
assaulting  the  Romans),  and  easily  put  them  to  flight:  upon  whicb^ 
they  within  the  camp  sallying  out,  the  Volsci  by  this  means  were 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  almost  all  cut  off.  And  thus  this 
nation,  who  were  before  a  strong  and  potent  people,  by  this  over- 
throw were  brought  extremely  low,  and  weaker  than  any  of  the  na- 
tions round  about  them. 

The  dictator  afterwards,  hearing  that  Bola  was  besieged  by  tlie 
^qui,  marched  thither,  and  killed  most  of  the  besiegers.  Thence 
he  moved  to  Sutrinuni*,  a  colony  of  the  Rothans,  but  then  pos- 
sessed by  the  i£qui,  and,  falling  upon  them  on  the  sudden,  he 
made  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  restored  the  city  to  them 
of  Sutrinum. 

About  this  time  the  Gauls,  in  their  march  from  Rome,  besieged 
Veascus,  a  confederate  city  of  the  Romans;  upon  which  the  dicta- 
tor marched  against  them,  fought,  and  routed  them,  and  seized 
their  bag  and  baggage,  amongst  which  was  the  gold  weighed  at  Rome^ 

•  Sutriam. 
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and  recovered  almost  all  the  prey  and  plunder  they  had  gained  in 
taking  of  the  city.  And,  though  he  had  performed  all  this  good  ser- 
vice, yet  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  through  envy,  denied  him  a 
triumph.  Yet  some  relate  that  he  did  triumph  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  white  horses  for  the  victory  over  the  Tuscans,  and  withia 
two  days  after  was  fined  by  the  people  in  a  great  sum  of  money, 
which  we  shall  mention  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Those  Gauls  that  went  to  Japygium,  designed  to  return  through 
the  Roman  territories;  but  the  Cerii  laid  an  ambush  for  them  in  the 
night,  and  cut  them  all  off  in  the  plains  of  Trausium. 

Callisthenes  the  historian  began  his  Grecian  memoirs  from  this 
year,  wherein  the  peace  was  made  between  the  Grecians  and  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  ended  them  with  the  year  the  temple  of  Delphos  was 
taken  and  rifled  by  Philomelus  the  Phocian,  comprehending  an  ac- 
count of  afiairs  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  in  ten  l>ooks.  And  now, 
being  come  to  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  danger  threatened  to  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  according  to  our  pur- 
pose 9t  the  beginning,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  thb  book* 
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